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EXCERPTS  FROM  TRANSCRIPT  OF  TESTIMONY 


BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL,  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 
FIFTEENTH  REGION 

Case  No.  15-CA-479 
In  the  Matter  of : 

B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc. 
and 

International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union,  AFL 


Courtroom, 

Jackson  County  Courthouse, 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 
Tuesday,  August  19, 1952. 


Pursuant  to  notice,  the  above-entitled  matter  came  on 

for  hearing  at  10:00  o’clock,  a.m. 

Before : 

Eugene  E.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Trial  Examiner. 

Appearances  : 

Charles  Kyle,  Esq.,  820  Lowich  Building,  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel. 

Henry  G.  Friedlander,  Esq.,  1775  Broadway,  New  York, 
New  York;  and 

Harold  Gautier,  Esq.,  Pascagoula,  Mississippi ;  both  ap¬ 
pearing  on  behalf  of  the  B.V.D.  Company,  Inc.,  the  Re¬ 
spondent. 

Joe  Lee  Walden,  Senior  Executive  Secretary,  1024  Ham¬ 
ilton  National  Bank  Building,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
appearing  for  the  International  Ladies’  Garment 
Workers’  Union  AFL,  the  Charging  Party. 

#•####**** 
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10 

This  went  along.  The  company  obtained  an  injunction. 
They  brought  the  National  Guard  down,  and  accusations, 
I  guess,  were  made  about  the  conduct  of  the  picketing  which 
resulted  in  an  injunction  being  gotten,  obtained — I  believe 
that  is  correct — by  the  company,  and  finally,  on  June  the 
4th — and  I  want  to  move  to  amend  my  complaint;  there’s 
a  typographical  error  in  there;  I  said  the  24th — June  the 
4th,  the  company  received  letters,  identical  letters  to  the 
effect,  and  they  will  be  introduced  in  evidence,  what  they 
were  were  unconditional  requests  to  the  company  to  take 
them  back.  They  made  out  applications  on  June  4th. 

#•####••## 

19 

Mr.  Kyle:  At  this  time,  Mr.  Examiner,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  couple — make  a  motion  affecting  some  typographical 
errors  in  the  complaint. 

I’d  like  to  move  to  amend  the  complaint  in  Paragraph  IX, 
in  the  second  paragraph  it  says,  “Paragraph  IV,”  and  I’d 
like  that  to  read  “V”.  Change  that  to  read  “V”.  And  in 
the  third  line,  where  it  says  “V,”  I’d  like  to  change  that  to 
read  “VI,”  and  I’d  like  to  insert  further,  “and  VII.”  In 
other  words,  “the  strike  described  above  in  Paragraphs 
V,  VI,  and  VII,  and  was  prolonged — ”  et  cetera. 

20 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Wait  a  moment,  are  you  making 
this  all  in  one  motion,  or  shall  we  take  it  paragraph  by 
paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Kyle:  All  right. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  We’ll  constitute  that  as  one 
motion. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  that  motion? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  don’t  quite  understand  it. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
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[20, 21, 22] 


Mr.  Kvle:  I’d  further  like  to  move  to  amend  the  com¬ 
plaint  in  Paragraph  X  and  Paragraph  XI,  to  change  the 
date  June  24,  1952,  to  June  4,  1952,  in  both  instances,  so  as 
to  have  the  complaint  in  both  paragraphs  read,  “on  or 
about  June  4,  1952.” 

i 

**•#*••••  • 

21 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  have  several  mo¬ 
tions  to  make,  and  since  the  facts  in  support  of  those 
motions  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  each  and  every  motion, 
I  would  like,  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  to  list  those  mo¬ 
tions  and  then  to  set  forth  all  of  the  facts  in  support  of 
those  motions. 

The  motions  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  remand  the  complaint  to  the  Regional  Board  for 
further  investigation; 

2.  To  adjourn  this  case  for  a  minimum  period  of  48  hours 
in  order  to  enable  counsel  for  the  respondents  to  adequately 
prepare  the  case; 

22 

3.  To  direct  Board’s  counsel  to  supply  a  bill  of  par¬ 
ticulars  with  regard  to  Item  VIII — Item  XIII  of  the 
complaint ; 

4.  To  make  the  entire  complaint  more  definite  and  cer¬ 
tain. 

Now,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  me,  during  the  course 
of  the  argument  on  these  motions,  to  set  forth  certain  facts 
that  I  would  have  preferred  to  avoid,  but  I  feel  that  I  would 
be  derelict  in  my  duty  to  my  country,  to  my  client,  and  to 
my  own  oath  as  an  attorney  if  those  facts  were  not  set 
forth  on  the  record  in  this  case,  and  I  am  particularly  happy 
that  one  of  the  targets  of  those  accusations  is  in  the  Court- 
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room  today,  because  I  extremely  dislike  making  any  charges 
behind  the  man’s  back. 

I  first  met  the  Field  Representative  of  the  Board  who  is 
in  charge  of  this  case,  Mr.  Max  Schwartz,  in  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama,  a  few  weeks  ago.  At  that  time,  and  during  the  course 
of  our  discussion,  and  this  was  entirely  unsolicited  by  me, 
I  found  the  following  facts  to  be  true :  1.  That  Mr.  Max 
Schwartz  was  a  close,  intimate,  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Paul 
Barker,  who  is  the  attorney  for  the  charging  union.  Now, 
this  goes  beyond  acquaintanceship  or  knowing  somebody  in 
the  course  of  your  employment.  It  goes  to  the  extent  that 
he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  home;  he  was  called  “Uncle 
Max”  by  the  attorney’s  children;  played  with  the  dogs; 
went  out  with  him  frequently,  and  the  rest  of  them,  and 
since  that  time,  and  I’ll  go  into  that  a  little  bit  later,  and 
as  a  result  of  that  relationship, 

23 

Mr.  Schwartz  has  acted  more  as  the  attorney  for  the  charg¬ 
ing  union  than  he  has  as  a  person  charged  with  making  a 
fair,  impartial  and  unbiased  investigation,  and  I  deem  these 
things  important  because  I  am  certain,  and  I  shall  establish, 
that  they  colored  the  report  to  the  Regional  Director,  and 
that  a  number  of  pertinent  facts  were  omitted  from  that 
record. 

Now  at  that  date,  and  the  date  is  important  because  it 
was  at  the  end  of  July,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  told  by 
Mr.  Schwartz  that  he  had  filed  a  32-page  report  recommend¬ 
ing  a  complaint  in  this  case  on  three  charges :  One  was  the 
normal  8(a)(1)  charge;  the  second  was  an  8(a)(3),  based 
solely,  entirely  and  exclusively  upon  the  alleged  discharge 
of  23  employees,  and  thirdly,  on  an  8(a)  (5). 

Now,  you  will  notice,  Mr.  Examiner,  that  the  8(a)(5) 
charge  is  completely  missing  from  the  complaint  because 
several  weeks  thereafter,  and  after  a  number  of  represen¬ 
tations  were  made  to  me  as  counsel  for  the  company  that 
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this  union  had  established  to  the  Board’s  satisfaction  a 
clear  majority  of  signatures,  it  became  established  by  an 
open  and  public  account  that  they  lacked  even  the  necessary 
30  percent  in  order  to  establish  an  interest  before  this 
Board.  But  in  any  event,  I  was  told  that  at  that  time,  I 
vras  told  that  this  union  represented  the  majority  of  the 
employees.  I  was  further  told  that  as  a  result  of  that  sit¬ 
uation,  and  based  upon  the  exhaustive  investigation  which 
he  made,  encompassing  over  200  affidavits,  that  this  com¬ 
pany  was 

24 

going  to  be  directed  by  this  Board  to  bargain  with  the 
union,  and  that  it  might  be  best  for  us  to  just  recognize 
the  fact  that  a  union  was  going  to  come  in;  that  even  if, 
through  some  miracle,  this  union  didn’t  prevail,  well,  you 
know  the  next  month  the  Amalgamated  will  be  around  to 
organize  you;  and  that  we  could  probably  get  a  good  con¬ 
tract  now  where  we  couldn’t  get  it  under  circumstances 
after  the  Board  directed  us  to  bargain  with  this  union. 

He  further  told  us,  and  I  don’t  know  whether  he  was 
trying  to  impress  me  with  his  record  or  trying  to  terrorize 
me — I’m  sure  it  was  the  latter — that  in  all  of  the  investi¬ 
gations  that  he  ever  made  where  he  recommended  a  com¬ 
plaint,  that  in  only  one  case  that  a  trial  examiner  refused 
to  go  along  with  him,  and  that  was  the  case  where  the  trial 
examiner  was  definitely  wrong  and  he  was  right. 

When  I  heard  these  statements  I  was  astounded,  because 
I  know  that  it  is  not  typical  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  employees,  and  I  know  that  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  been  zealous  in  maintaining  its  reputation  as  an  un¬ 
biased  administrative  body. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner — 

Mr.  Friedlander :  So  I  began  to  check — 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  hate  to  interrupt,  Counsel — 
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Mr.  Friedlander:  I  don’t  know  why  I  should  be  inter¬ 
rupted. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Well,  just  a  moment.  I  think 
counsel 

25 

is  entitled  to  make  whatever  statement  he  wishes.  There  is 
no  evidence  here. 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  know  it  isn ’t  evidence,  but  this — I  don ’t  see 
how  this  has  any  bearing  in  a  “C”  case  where  the  exam¬ 
iner  doesn’t  do  anything  that  is  going  to  affect  this  com¬ 
pany,  or  the  trial  examiner  is  giving  a  complete  hearing. 
He  has  his  day  right  here,  as  long  as  it  takes. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Let  me  see  if  I  can’t  establish  a  con¬ 
nection,  Mr.  Kyle,  before  I’m  through. 

Mr.  Kyle :  All  right. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  If  you  are  making  an  objection, 
Mr.  Kyle,  I’ll  overrule  it. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Now,  I  began  to  ask  some  questions  of 
my  own  with  regard  to  how  this  impartial  investigation  was 
being  conducted,  and  I  found  out,  for  example,  that  Mr. 
Gautier,  in  conference  with  Mr.  Schwartz,  where  Mr. 
Sclrwartz  had  told  him  that  he  has  spent  ten  full  days  re¬ 
garding  the  investigation  of  the  union’s  charges,  but  when 
it  came  to  securing  evidence  with  regard  to  the  employer’s 
case,  that  he  would  be  in  town  on  a  certain  afternoon,  at 
1 :00  o  ’clock,  but  he  had  to  take  a  train  at  5 :00  o  ’clock.  Mr. 
Gautier,  as  I  am  told,  and  I’m  certain  nobody  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi  will  ever  question  his  word,  stated,  “Well, 
you  can’t  question  200  employees  in  four  hours.”  That  is 
all  that  happened. 

Now,  during  the  injunction  proceeding,  several  times  Mr. 

28 

Schwartz  sat  in  conferences  while  the  case  was  interrupted, 
with  the  counsel  for  the  union,  and  with  the  union  repre- 
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sentative.  He  was  here  quite  diligently  while  the  union’s 
case  was  put  in.  Appeared  most  infrequently  when  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  case  was  put  in.  And  now  let  me  go  to  the  events 
of  the  last  few  weeks,  because  here  we  have  an  astounding 
story,  and  a  public  story. 

This  isn’t  a  question  of  a  statement  on  my  part,  because 
these  statements  were  made  to  hundreds  of  people.  Late 
in  July  I  appeared  at  the  office  of  the  Regional  Director  of 
the  Board,  Mr.  John  LeBus,  and  sat  in  a  conference  with 
him.  Mr.  Max  Schwartz  was  there  and  Mr.  Cassidy,  and 
a  few  other  gentlemen.  We  discussed  the  whole  case.  Now, 
at  that  time,  counsel  for  the  respondent  was  told  by  both 
Mr.  LeBus,  and  by  Mr.  Schwartz,  that  all  we  had  to  do  in 
this  case  was  to  discuss  these  23  people  because  certainly 
the  others  who  might  have  become  involved  had  no  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  Board. 

We  were  also  told — by  “we”  I  mean  Mr.  Nicholas,  who 
was  present  with  me — that  the  only  way  in  which  this  case 
would  be  settled,  and  this  came  from  the  Regional  Director 
of  the  Fifteenth  District,  that  the  only  way  in  which  this 
case  could  be  settled  would  be  if  we  signed  a  contract  wuth 
the  charging  union.  And  at  that  time  I  was  told  again  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  question  about  the  fact  that  this 
union  represented  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  plant 
because,  obviously,  if  they  didn’t  represent  a  majority  of 
the  employees  in  the  plant, 

27 

we  were  going  to  be  urged  by  the  National  Board  to 
commit  an  unfair  labor  practice  of  recognizing  a  minority 
union. 

I  was  asked  whether  I,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this 
thing  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  reach  some  point  of  harmony,  the  strike  was  still  going 
on,  would  consent  to  a  hearing  date  of  August  the  19th 
without  raising  any  objection  with  regard  to  the  shortness 
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of  time.  I  told  these  gentlemen  that  I  had  absolutely  no 
objection  because  I  was  more  desirous  than  anyone  of 
halting  the  things  that  had  happened  in  Pascagoula,  and 
they  thought  that  was  very  nice.  And  it  was  I,  not  any¬ 
body  connected  with  the  National  Board,  wdio  initiated  at 
that  time  the  steps  which  ultimately  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  picket  line  and  the  reinstatement  of  these  people 
who  are  back  at  the  plant,  because  at  that  time  I  suggested 
that  we  try  to  work  out  a  preferential  hiring  list. 

Now  the  tw’o  saving  things  that  I  was  told  there  were 
that  the  complaint  was  going  to  be  issued  limited  to 
certain  items,  and  secondly  that  this  union  represented 
a  majority.  They  wanted  to  know  whether  I  would  submit 
a  list  of  names  for  a  check  comparison  of  the  signature 
cards,  and  at  that  point  I  made  to  Mr.  LeBus,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Schwartz,  the  charges  that  I  have  made 
to  you  today,  because  I  felt  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  for  this  company — it  is  a  sad  thing  that  an 
attorney  for  a  company  in  the  United  States  has  to  feel 
that  way — I  told  them  that  I  was  afraid  that  our  list 
would  not  be 

28 

regarded  as  a  confidential  exhibit,  and  so  it  was  sub¬ 
sequently  arranged  that  we  would  provide  such  a  list  and 
that  there  would  be  an  open  count  of  valid  signatures,  and 
I  told  you  what  that  open  count  showed. 

Now  from  that  point  in  we  have  Mr.  Schwartz  acting 
as  Field  Representative,  mediator,  Regional  Director,  and 
Board  member.  He  just,  with  his  giant  feet,  bestrode  this 
entire  situation.  He  was  making  public  statements  to  the 
newspapers  about  what  he  was  going  to  do;  making  state¬ 
ments  at  open  meetings,  and  among  those  statements,  he 
made  two  very  serious  accusations  without  any  trial,  or 
without  any  hearing  against  this  company,  and  those  two 
serious  accusations,  Mr.  Kyle,  do  not  appear  in  your 
complaint. 
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He  stated,  No.  1,  that  there  was  a  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  this  company  when  a  snag  arose  with  regard  to 
the  stipulation  settlement,  and  said  we  were  trying  to 
walk  out  on  an  agreement. 

Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what  happened,  and  who  tried  to  walk 
out,  and  if  I  may  raise  my  voice,  please  forgive  me, 
because  inside  I’m  burning  about  this  situation.  When  I 
spoke  to  Mr.  Schwartz  and  Mr.  LeBus,  we  spoke  about 
23  people  and  nobody  else  was  mentioned,  and  when  I 
made  an  agreement  I  made  an  agreement  about  23  people. 
And  suddenly,  one  Friday  night,  at  my  home  in  New  York 
City,  I  get  a  call  from  Air.  Schwartz  and  he’s  almost 
hysterical  on  the  telephone,  and  he  says,  “Gee,  something 

29 

terrible  has  happened.”  He  says,  “It  is  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  It  is  probably  my  fault.  Maybe  we  weren’t 
talking  about  the  same  terms,  and  that  is  what  happened. 
But  I  thought  we  were  under  the  impression  that  we  were 
talking  about  everybody,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  seems  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  we  were  only  talking  about  23.” 

And  in  that  conversation  I  told  Mr.  Schwartz  that  we 
had  never  discussed  anything  except  these  23  people.  And 
he  told  me,  “I’m  frightfully  sorry.  I’d  do  everything  I 
could  to  undo  this,”  and  everything  else;  but  the  very  next 
day  after  that  conversation,  we,  the  company,  who  wanted 
and  always  tried  to  live  up  to  our  agreement,  were 
accused  of  bad  faith  by  Mr.  Schwartz. 

What  he  was  trying  to  do,  and  what  the  Board  was 
trying  to  do  was  an  afterthought  to  throw  this  forgotten 
group  of  people  into  this  situation.  Now,  things  being  so 
bad  at  the  plant,  Mr.  Examiner,  that  our  girls  who  were 
working  resented  the  things  that  were  happening,  and 
they  wanted  once  and  for  all  to  try  to  get  an  election  to 
determine  whether  or  not  this  union  was  the  agent  as 
the  bargaining  agent,  and  out  of  their  own  funds,  and 
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at  their  own  instigation,  to  the  extent  that  they  threw 
Mr.  Nicholas  out  of  his  own  plant,  they  hired  buses  and 
went  to  New  Orleans  to  see  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  find  out  why  a  small,  little  group  who  didn’t 
represent  them,  and  whom  they  didn’t  want,  could  control 
the  situation  and  act  as  the 

30 

agent  of  the  National  Board.  They  didn’t  get  much 
satisfaction  there,  but  this  thing  appeared  throughout  the 
newspapers;  and  now  I  have  in  my  hand  statements  from 
all  over  the  country,  because  it  -went  out  on  the  AP  and 
UP  wires,  statements  from  all  over  the  country  that  our 
plant  is  accused  by  a  Field  Examiner,  without  any  trial, 
-without  any  hearing,  and  certainly  without  talking  to  us 
about  it,  accused  of  instigating  and  financing  the  march  on 
New  Orleans. 

Now,  what  harm  that  has  done  to  this  company  is  some¬ 
thing  that  may  be  ascertained  in  the  future,  but  it 
certainly  wasn’t  -within  the  province  of  a  Field  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  do  anything  like  that. 

No-w,  the  situation,  Mr.  Examiner,  has  gotten  so  bad 
that  one  of  the  great  papers  of  New  Orleans  wrote  an 
editorial  on  it,  and  that  is  the  “New  Orleans  States,”  and 
in  it  it  makes  the  statements — you  may  snicker  about  it, 
Mr.  Schwartz,  but  it  isn’t  funny  to  me — that  this  Regional 
Board — and  they  may  have  misunderstood  certain  items — 
I  don’t  think  anybody  could  misunderstand  the  intent  of 
the  editorial — that  this  Regional  Board,  and  I  q^ote, 
“instead  of  an  examiner,  he  has  made  himself  a  prosecuting 
attorney  representing  the  union.” 

And  the  general  feeling  is  that  because  of  the  activities 
of  Mr.  Schwartz  so  far  beyond  the  scope  of  his  duties, 
that  this  National  Board,  if  Mr.  Schwartz  is  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Natonal  Board,  has  not  become  an  agency 
of  the  United  States 
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Government,  but  the  agency  of  a  union. 

Now,  Mr.  Kyle  wants  to  know  how  this  is  tied  up  with 
the  motions  that  I  have  made.  Well,  let  me  tie  them  up  for 
you,  Mr.  Kyle. 

As  I  understand  the  procedure  of  the  National  Board, 
after  a  charge  is  filed  and  investigation  is  made,  and  it 
is  on  the  basis  of  that  investigation  that  the  Board  deter¬ 
mines  whether  or  not  a  complaint  should  be  issued.  Now, 
if  that  investigation  were  biased,  prejudiced,  colored,  and 
omitted  a  lot  of  data,  the  Regional  Director  did  not  get 
the  information  that  he  should  have  had  before  the  issuance 
of  that  complaint. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  what  we’ll  call  the 
forgotten  people,  you  have  placed  in  the  record  today  an 
amended  charge  filed  as  of  August  the  5th,  and  this  com¬ 
plaint  was  gotten  out  so  hurriedly  that  the  date  of  the 
amended  charge  coincides  with  the  date  of  the  issuance  of 
the  complaint.  So  I  am  certain  that  everything  that  I 
have  said,  plus  the  actions  of  the  Board,  plus  what  they 
told  me  before,  both  in  New  Orleans  and  in  Alabama, 
indicate  that  on  that  aspect  of  the  complaint  there  wasn’t 
any  type  of  investigation  made  whatsoever,  and  that  also 
applies  to  this  small  group  whom  they  claim  were  dis¬ 
charged  for  union  activities  prior  to  the  strike. 

I  say  that  on  those  counts  there  just  hasn’t  been  an 
investigation.  Certainly  we  haven’t  been  asked  upon  it. 

Now,  on  the  investigation  proceeding,  I  want  this  to  go  on 

32 

the  record:  Mr.  Schwartz  wanted  to  see  me — I  withdraw 
that.  Mr.  Schwartz  sent  a  letter  to  the  company  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  was  going  to  come  down  to  the  plant  on 
a  certain  date  and  take  certain  statements  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  company.  I  told  him  that  I  would  not 
permit  any  statements  to  be  taken  unless  I  were  present, 
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and  that  I  would  try  to  arrange  to  get  down  to  New 
Orleans.  Unfortunately,  I  became  ill  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  I  called  up  Mr.  LeBus  and  Mr.  Schwartz,  and  I  told 
them  about  the  record  that  had  been  made  in  this  injunc¬ 
tion  proceeding,  a  matter  of  15  days,  which  gave  pretty 
much  the  complete  story  and  the  history  with  regard  to 
what  had  happened,  statements  given  under  oath  before 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Court  when  the  witnesses  were  cross- 
examined.  And  I  said  that  I  will  procure  that  record  for 
you  and  let  that  record  be  a  part  of  the  investigation  of 
the  employer’s  statement  on  this  situation.  But  this 
complaint  was  issued  prior  to  the  time  that  we  had  any 
opportunity  of  offering  this  record  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  because  this  record  came  in  just  lately. 
So  that  here  where  you  had  the  best  possible  type  of  proof 
for  an  investigator,  that  record  was  completely  dis¬ 
regarded. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  adjournment,  and  frankly,  Mr. 
Examiner,  I’ve  practiced  law  for  a  long,  long  time,  and 
I’ve  appeared  before  many  judges  and  many  bodies,  but 
I  -would  venture  to  state  that  in  the  most  inferior  court 
in  our  land  where  an  attorney  appears,  and  in  a  matter 
that  is  obviously  involved,  and 

33 

makes  a  request  for  48  hours  to  examine  witnesses  and 
do  all  of  the  things  that  have  to  be  done  to  prepare  a 
case  properly,  that  that  application  should  be  denied. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  I  spoke  to  Mr.  LeBus  and 
I  made  that  application  to  him.  I  told  him  that  the  reason 
I  had  to  make  the  application  was  that  he  had  included  in 
the  complaint  things  that  I  didn’t  know  anything  about; 
things  that  we  hadn’t  discussed,  or  things  that  he  had  told 
me  would  not  be  in  the  complaint.  He  said  he’d  com¬ 
municate  with  Washington  and  find  out,  and  the  very  next 
day  I  got  a  telegram  back  telling  me  that  I  couldn’t  have 
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48  hours  to  prepare  a  ease  where  it  is  probable  that  200 
witnesses  will  be  seated  before  wTe  get  through  on  that 
witness  stand. 

I  undertook  an  almost  incredible  task  to  try  to  get 
ready  on  a  complaint  that  had  been  outlined  to  me,  but 
I  certainly  can’t  get  ready  with  these  new  factors  thrown 
into  the  picture. 

Now,  the  bill  of  particulars,  I  don’t  know  whether  you, 
sir,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  paragraph 
that  I  mentioned,  but  in  that  paragraph  we  are  told  in  the 
most  vague  and  general  terms,  without  any  dates,  without 
any  names,  without  a  specific  statement  of  the  person  who 
performed  the  act,  or  did  the  alleged  act,  that  we  com¬ 
mitted  certain  violations  of  8(a)(1).  Now,  I  don’t  know 
how  any  attorney,  even  if  he  were  clairvoyant  and 
omniscient,  could,  on  the  basis  of  Item  XIII,  possibly 
prepare  himself  for  this  case,  and  I,  therefore,  ask  you, 
sir,  to  direct 

34 

the  Board  to  furnish  me  with  a  bill  of  particulars  on  this 
paragraph.  , 

35 

I  am  not  going  into  the  other  paragraphs,  although  they 
are  certainly  as  vague  and  indefinite  as  a  Complaint  can 
be.  But  there,  I  know,  from  what  has  happened,  what  the 
Board  intends  to  prove  and  I  can  prepare  myself  accord¬ 
ingly.  But  in  this  situation  I  just  can’t  do  anything  about 
it  unless  the  Board  tells  me  what  we  are  charged  with, 
and  I  think  that  that  is  a  fundamental  policy  of  our 
jurisprudence. 

Now,  of  course,  the  motion  to  make  the  Complaint  more 
definite  and  certain  is  covered  pretty  much  by  what  I  have 
indicated  to  you. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  I  want  to  tell  you  once  again  that 
what  I  have  said  is  distasteful  to  me  for  two  reasons, 
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because  I  don’t  like  to  involve  personalities  in  a  case, 
and  I  don’t  like  to  get  into  the  mud  or  dirt  or  filth  of  a 
situation,  but  I  say  that  the  conduct  that  I  have  outlined 
to  you,  and  most  of  it,  I  am  telling  to  you  from  my  personal 
knowledge,  that  the  conduct  on  behalf  of  a  representative 
of  the  United  States  Government  is  almost  frightening, 
and  that  unless  it  is  stopped  the  entire  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  of  which  you  are  a  member,  is  going  to 
be  brought  into  disrepute,  and  that  as  far  as  citizens  are 
concerned  who  live  in  a  community  such  as  Pascagoula, 
and  who  see  these  actions,  and  who  only  know  the  National 
Board  from  the  actions  of  its  representatives,  what  other 
reaction  can  they  get  than  one  of  wonderment  that  an 
impartial  agency  of  the  Government  is  acting  to  protect 

36 

one  side,  to  advise  one  side,  to  counsel  one  side,  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  see  that  one  side  prevails? 

That  is  half  of  it.  The  second  half  of  it  is  that  as  an 
attorney  I  feel  that  I  am  certainly  entitled  to  48  hours 
additional  time  to  prepare  this  case,  and  that  my  client 
is  entitled  to  know  specifically  with  what  it  is  charged 
under  the  allegations  set  forth  in  Paragraph  13. 
**••••••#• 


40 

Mr.  Kyle:  Now,  I  will  state  right  here  and  now  that  if 
there  should  be,  it  will  be  absolutely  in  good  faith,  if  I 
make  a  motion  to  further  amend  to  include  names  in  this 
thing,  but  as  I  see  it  right  now,  I  have  one  name  to  add, 
and  that  is  all  I  know  of  that  I  would  want  to  add.  And 
if  in  the  future  I  do 


41 

move  to  amend,  it  is  because — I’ll  tell  you  something — 
it  is  something  I  just  found  out  at  that  particular  time. 
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Pd  like  to  amend  this  complaint  to  include  the  name  of 
Vickie  Bowman  as  one  of  the  supervisors  in  there. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  lettered  paragraphs,  I’d  like  to 
advise  counsel  that  we  contend  that  the  activities 
enumerated  in  “A”  were  carried  on  by  Stella  Gilley,  and 
Opal  Overstreet,  on  or  about  April  22nd,  and  by  Leona 
Small  during  the  month  of  February,  1952.  All  dates 
are  1952. 

As  to  Paragraph  “B”,  Raymond  Croft  on  or  about 
April  22nd,  and  Stella  Gilley  on  or  about  April  22nd. 

Paragraph  “C”,  Opal  Overstreet  and  Stella  Gilley  on 
or  about  April  22nd. 

And  in  Paragraph  “D”,  Mr.  Nicholas,  Dimitri  Nicholas, 
during  March,  1952. 

Paragraph  “E”,  Stella  Gilley,  Opal  Overstreet,  on  or 
about  April  22nd.  Opal  Overstreet  during  the  month  of 
February,  and  Vickie  Bowman,  during  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  in  Paragraph  “F”,  Mr.  Nicholas  and  a  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  a  Mr.  Travis  Bennett. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Travis  Bennett? 

Mr.  Kyle:  On  or  about  April  24th. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  In  effect,  you  are  adding  Travis 
Bennett  also  to  your  names  presently  known  of  agents  or 
supervisors  that  you  are  including  in  this  Paragraph  13, 
is  that  correct? 


42 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  I  guess  to  be  technically  correct  I  had 
better  include  him,  Mr.  Examiner,  at  this  time. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Along  with  Vickie  Bowman. 

Mr.  Kyle :  The  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  he  was  told 
by  Mr.  Nicholas  to  tell  them  such  and  such.  Now  the 
Examiner  wants  to  hold  Mr.  Nicholas  responsible  for  it, 
if  he  believes  the  testimony,  or  if  you  hold  Bennett — I 
think  I  had  better  include  Mr.  Bennett. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  think  Respondent  is  now  aware 
of  what  the  allegation  is. 
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Mr.  Kyle:  I  will  include  Mr.  Bennett  among  the  names, 
Travis  Bennett. 

•  ••••••••• 

45 

Mr.  Kyle:  Because  it  will  affect  his  time  it  is  going  to 
take  him. 

I’d  like  to  move  to  amend  the  complaint  so  as  to  include 
in  Paragraph  V  the  name  of  Vickie  Bowman  on  or  about 
February  20th.  The  examiner  will  note  that  w^e  have  her 
included  as  a  foreman,  and  we  have  her  listed  as  a  dis¬ 
chargee,  but  to  make  that  point,  because  of  her  failure  to 
do  certain  things  she  was  discharged,  and  we  will  claim 
that  it  was  affected  by  the  Act. 

•  •••••*•#• 

49 

Courtroom,  Jackson  County  Courthouse,  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi,  Wednesday,  August  20,  1952. 

********** 

52 

Bessie  Marie  Bush 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows: 

Direct  Examination 

•  •••*•*•*• 

55 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Miss  Bush,  are  you  employed  by 
the  B.  V.  D.  Company?  A.  I  am. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  start  wmrking  for  the  company? 

A.  I  wTent  to  umrk  in  1948  for  Peterzell  &  Gelles,  but  the 

B.  V.  D.  Company  came  in  October,  and  I  started  working 
for  them. 
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Q.  Incidentally,  you  say  you  are  presently  employed. 
When  did  you  last  go  back  in  the  plant  to  work  for  the 
company?  A.  The  last  Thursday. 

Q.  This  past  Thursday?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  That  is  on  or  about  the  14th  of  August? 


Yes,  sir. 


##**#*#•#* 


60 

Q.  And  where  did  you  hold  your  first  meeting  after 
Thelma  Clem  left?  A.  At  the  Carpenter’s  Hall. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  what  month  ?  A.  February,  1952. 

Q.  And  did  you  hold  any  meetings  in  Mattie  Couch’s 
house?  A.  There  was  one  held  in  her  house  in  February, 
but  I  didn’t  attend  that  meeting. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  first  meeting  was  held  after 
Miss  Thelma  Clem  left?  A.  The  first  one? 

Q.  The  first  union  meeting.  A.  The  first  one  after  she 
left  was  Ruth  Miley,  and  Miss  Bear  came  in,  and  it  was 
held  at  the  Carpenter’s  Hall;  first  one  I  attended. 

Q.  First  one  you  attended?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  When  was  that  ? 


61 

The  Witness :  Some  time  in  February,  I  imagine,  about 
the  latter  part. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  The  latter  part  of  February,  1952? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  a  meeting  had  been  held 
before  that  meeting  over  at  Mattie  Couch’s  house?  A.  I 
had  heard  that  there  was  a  meeting  at  her  house,  but  I 
wasn’t  there. 

Q.  You  weren’t  there?  A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  move  the  answer  be  stricken  as  hear¬ 
say. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Motion  granted. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now,  did  the  union  continue  to  hold 
meetings  in  February — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Let  me  clarify  that.  The  motion 
is  granted  to  the  extent  that  it  refers  to  the  meeting  at 
Mattie  Council’s  house. 

Mr.  Kyle:  That  she  heard  it  was  held  at  Mattie  Couch’s 
house  ? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  All  right.  Go  ahead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Incidentally,  when  I  say  union,  I’m 
talking  about  the  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’ 
Union. 

Did  the  union  continue  to  hold  meetings? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  at  the  Carpenter’s  Hall. 

#••#**•••# 

62 

Q.  Did  you  hold  a  meeting  on  or  about  April  21st?  A. 
We  did,  April  21st,  1952,  at  the  Carpenter’s  Hall,  at  7:30. 

Q.  And  approximately  how  many  people  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  meeting?  A.  I  would  say  around  60,  with  all 
the  people  from  the  mill,  and  then  we  had  some  of  the 
local  representatives  from  different  unions  here  attended 
that  meeting. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  representative  of  the  ILGWU  pre¬ 
sent?  A.  Yes,  sir,  we  had  Miss  Joe  Lee  Walden,  Mr.  John 
S.  Martin  and  Miss  Ruth  Miley. 

Q.  Miss  Walden  is  appearing  here  as  the  international 
representative?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  is  Mr.  Martin?  A.  Mr.  John  S.  Martin  is 
vice-president  of  the  ILGWU. 

Q.  And  who  is  Miss  Miley?  A.  She  was  an  organizer. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  result  of  that  meeting  did  you  make  any 
plans  for  the  next  day?  A.  Well,  it  was  suggested  that  we 
call  upon  Mr.  Nicholas  to  discuss  working  conditions,  rec¬ 
ognition  for  union,  and  call  back  all  employees  that  he  had 
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laid  off  for  one  reason  or  another,  which  we  knew  that  he 
had — had  participated  in  union  activity — 

64 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  It  was  suggested  you  ask  for  recogni¬ 
tion  and  then  this  matter  of  rehiring  former  employees, 
and  what  else?  A.  Better  working  conditions. 

Q.  All  right.  Now,  who  made  the  suggestion?  A.  I  my¬ 
self  made  it,  and  Claire  Beasley. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  when  you  made  it?  A.  We  -were 
at  the  Carpenter’s  Hall  on  Delmas  Avenue. 
#**##***•* 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Was  a  plan  proceeding  to  present 
the  matters  you  have  just  suggested  to  Mr.  Nicholas  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  meeting?  A.  Yes,  sir.  We  didn’t  make  any¬ 
one  say  that  they  would  go  up  with  us.  We  just  asked  that 
anyone  interested  in  going  up  talking  to  Mr.  Nicholas  about 
better  working  conditions,  union  recognition,  and  calling 
the  girls  back  that  had  been  laid  off,  would  go  up  the  next 
morning,  because  he  had  always  told  us,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
that  we  could  come  to  his  office  and  talk  with  him  about 
anything  during  working  hours  or  any  time  of  the  day, 
even  if  it  was  a  personal  matter ;  that  you  could  come  into 
his  office,  and  that  it  didn’t  have  a  door  on  it  and  that  his 
door  didn’t  have  a  lock  on  it,  but  even  if  it  did  have  a 
lock,  the  door  wasn’t  even  there;  that  you  could  come  in 
and  talk  with  him  about  any  thing  you  wanted  to  at  any 
time. 

##•#•**##• 
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Q.  Now,  you  can  tell  the  Examiner  in  your  own  words 
just  what  happened  the  next  morning  at  around  10:00 
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o’clock?  A.  Well,  at  10:00  o’clock  the  next  morning,  we 
had  all  decided  we  vrould  go  up  to  see  Mr.  Nicholas  at 
10:00,  because  we  knew  bv  that  time  that  he  would  be 
through  with  his  morning  business  that  he  had  to  tend  to, 
and  would  have  more  time  for  us.  So  at 
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10:00  o’clock  we  all — we  had  a  rest  period  every  morning, 
and  every  afternoon,  and  at  10:00  o’clock  we  all  got  up, 
turned  off  our  machines,  and  walked  to  the  clock.  Every¬ 
one  was  very  quiet  and  orderly  because  we  had  said  that 
if  everyone  was  quiet  and  it  wasn’t  four  or  five  people  hol¬ 
lering  at  one  time,  then  Mr.  Nicholas  would  have  a  chance 
to  find  out  what  we  wanted,  and  we  would  have  a  chance 
to  know  what  he  vras  saying. 

So  we  all  walked  up  to  the  timeclock,  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
was  coming  up  the  aisle,  and  I  went  down,  and  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  almost  in  line  with  him.  And  so  then  he  went  a  little 
further  up — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  May  I  interrupt  for  just  a  moment, 
Mr.  Examiner.  Would  you  direct  the  witness  to  just  talk 
a  little  more  slowly.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
gather  what  she’s  saying. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Can’t  you  talk  a  little  more 
slowly? 

Mr.  Kyle :  Read  back  the  last  part  of  the  answer  so  the 
witness  won’t  leave  out  anything. 

(Record  read  back.) 

A.  (Continuing)  We  walked  a  little  past  where  the 
clocks  are.  Coming  into  the  mill,  they  are  right  back  in 
the  middle,  back  in  the  middle  of  it;  and  then  he  walked 
a  little  past,  and  then  he  turned  around  and  started  back 
towards  the  clock  in  the  front  of  the  building,  too.  He  went 
out,  and  Miss  Miley  was  in  the  lobby.  So  she  got  up  and 
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walked  over  and  introduced  herself.  And  she  says,  “I’m 
Ruth  Miley  with  the  ILGWU,  and  I’m 

68 

an  organizer.” 

And  he  acknowledged  the  introduction  and  said,  “I’m 
very  glad  to  meet  you,  and  you  couldn’t  be  with  a  better 
organization.” 

Then  Miss  Miley  told  him,  she  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I 
have  a  group  of  girls  and  my  girls  that  want  to  talk  with 
you.” 

And  he  turned  around,  and  he  says,  “Is  this  your  com¬ 
mittee?” 

And  she  said,  “Yes.” 

And  so  he  turned  around  and  says,  “Here’s  our  time 
clock,  and  punch  your  cards  and  get  out;  you’re  fired.” 
He  was  very  mad  about  it  because  I  don’t  guess  he 
wanted  a  union  in  the  shop — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  move  that  be  stricken  as  not  re¬ 
sponsive. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  just — 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Just  describe  what  Mr.  Nicholas 
said. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  The  motion  is  granted,  and  the 
last  comment  of  the  witness  is  stricken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Just  what  did  he  do  when  he  turned 
to  the  girls?  A.  He  just  turned  to  us.  He  pointed  his 
hand  out  and  says,  “Is  this  the  committee?” 

And  Miss  Miley  says,  “Yes,  sir.” 

He  says,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  you  can  do.  You  can  punch 
your  cards  and  get  out;  you’re  fired.” 

And  we  didn’t — 

69 

Q.  Now  at  that  point  what  was  his  appearance?  A. 
He  was  very  mad,  and  was  red  in  the  face,  and  he  was 
excited  and  all. 
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Q.  What  else  did  he  say  then?  A.  Then,  after  he  told 
us  we  was  fired,  we  were  all  shocked  because  I  didn’t 
think  he  would  fire  us.  And  so  we  turned  and  asked  Miss 
Milev,  said,  “Do  we  have  to  punch  our  cards?”  And  she 
said,  “No.” 

WTe  asked,  “Can  we  go  back  and  get  our  scissors  and 
all?”  And  she  says,  “Yes,  you  can.” 

I  asked  Mr.  Nicholas,  whenever  he  said,  “You’re  fired 
— ”  Miss  Miley  told  him,  she  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  you 
can’t  fire  these  girls  for  union  activities.” 

He  said,  “You  heard  what  I  said.  Punch  your  cards 
and  get  out.  You’re  fired.” 

I  said  to  him,  I  asked,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  are  you  firing  us 
for  union  activities?” 

He  said,  “Yes.  You  heard  what  I  said.  Please  punch 
your  cards  and  get  out.  You’re  fired.” 

We  asked  her  did  we  have  to  punch  our  cards  and  she 
said  “No.”  We  asked  can  we  go  back  and  get  our  scissors 
and  she  said,  “Yes.” 

**•*••••*• 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  on  the  record. 

You  'were  telling  us  how  many  were  in  the  group,  and 
who  they  were,  I  believe. 

The  Witness:  The  way  that  was  arranged,  anyone 
that  wanted  to  go  up  and  talk  with  Mr.  Nicholas  would 
come  up  to  the  time-clock  at  10:00  o’clock.  We  didn’t 
set  any  restrictions  on  just  so-and-so  going  up,  because 
everyone  out  there  was  interested  in  their  conditions.  I 
mean,  we  didn’t  even  know  how  many  people  we  would 
have  ourselves.  We  had  just  told  the  girls,  “If  you  are 
interested  in  your  working  conditions  and  union  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  these  people  that  have  been  laid  off,  w^ell,  come 
up,  and  we’ll  discuss  it  with  Mr.  Nicholas  and  see  what 
we  can  do  about  it.” 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Do  you  recall  about  bow  many 
there  were  in  the  group? 

The  Witness:  I  mean,  I  know  now  there  was  23  at  the 
clock,  but  at  that  time  I  didn’t  know  how  many  was  there. 

I*####*##*# 
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Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this :  At  this  meeting,  the  night 
before,  had  there  been  any  plans  to  strike,  or —  A.  No, 
sir,  we  didn’t  have  any  intention  of  striking. 

Q.  You’ve  described  fully  what  the  plans  were  that  you 
made  at  the  union  meeting?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  plan 
that  we  had  was  just  to  talk  to 

74 

Mr.  Nicholas  about  working  conditions,  union  recognition, 
and  for  him  to  call  back  these  people  he  had  laid  off,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  calling  in  new  employees  all  the  time,  and 
they  were  out  of  work;  had  been  laid  off,  and  he  hadn’t 
called  them  back. 

********** 
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Q.  Now,  what  happened  when  you  left  and  went  out¬ 
side?  A.  Well,  we  left  the  plant.  I  imagine  it  was  maybe 
10  minutes  after  10:00.  We  went  out  to  the  front  and 
there  was  a  man  on  a  tractor,  and  we  asked — Miss  Miley 
said — we  asked  what  are  we  going  to  do.  She  said  in 
most  cases  when  you  get  fired  you  put  up  a  picket  line. 
So  we  asked  this  man,  he  was  on  a  tractor,  where  the 
company  property  ended  and  where  the  county  property 
began,  and  he  told  us,  this  white  row,  a  little  post  on  the 
ground  where  they  park  cars,  he  said  that  is  the  end  of 
company  property,  and  then  the  road,  you  know,  between 
that  and  this  line,  is  county  property. 

And  so  we  just  went  out  there  and  paired  off  in  twos, 
and 
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just  walked  up  and  down. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  do  that?  A.  Miss  Miley.  She’s  the 
organizer. 

Q.  And  did  you  have  any  picket  signs  with  you?  A.  No, 
sir,  we  didn’t  have  picket  signs  until  late  that  afternoon, 
around  4 :00. 

81 

(By  Mr.  Kyle)  Miss  Bush,  I  don’t  know’  if  I  finished  this 
question  before  we  were  interrupted  or  not,  but  did  you 
make  an  application  to  go  back  and  get  your  job  back  in 
June  of  1952?  A.  In  June,  I  think  it  was  around  the  4th, 
in  1952,  I  signed  a  letter  where  we  had  offered  to  uncon- 
ditionallv  return  to  w*ork. 

Q.  Now,  I’ll  show  you  what  I’ve  marked  for  identifica¬ 
tion  as  General  Counsel’s  Exhibit  2,  which  is  composed  of 
four  sheets  marked  2-A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  I’ll  ask  you  to 
read  the  letter  which  is  dated  June  the  4th,  addressed  to 
the  company,  and  which  was  purportedly  signed  by  a  group 
of  employees,  and  ask  you  if  that  was  the  letter  that  you 
signed,  the  original  of  which  you  signed,  rather? 

82 

A.  It  seems — it  savs,  “Gentlemen” — 

v  7 

Q.  Don’t  read  it  out  loud.  Just  read  it  to  yourself  and 
tell  me  if  you  can  whether  or  not  that  is  the  copy  of  the 
letter  you  signed? 

(Thereupon  the  document  above  referred  to  was  marked 
General  Counsel’s  Exhibits  Nos.  2-A,  B,  C,  and  D,  for 
identification.) 

A.  That  is  the  letter. 

Q.  You  are  Bessie  Bush,  the  name  appearing  on  2-B? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Of  that  exhibit? 

Mr.  Kyle:  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Examiner,  counsel 
says  that  he  has  the  originals  of  these  four  letters,  copies 
of  which  I  have  just  made  reference  to,  and  that  he  will 
produce  them  later  on  today.  As  I  understand,  you  have 
no  objection  to  me  filing  these  in  evidence? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  No,  I  have  no  objection.  I  have  the 
suggestion  that  they  be  marked  in  evidence  now  with  the 
understanding  that  when  I  produce  the  originals,  the  ori¬ 
ginals  will  be  placed  in  this  as  an  exhibit. 

Mr.  Kyle:  You  want  the  originals  to  go  in,  or  do  you 
want  the  copies  ? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  suppose  I  compare  the  originals 
with  the  copies,  and  then  we  may  put  in  the  copies. 

Mr.  Kyle:  It  makes  no  difference. 
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Mr.  Friedlander:  I  have  no  objection  to  their  going  in. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  offer  General  Counsel’s  Exhibits  2- A,  B, 
C,  and  D. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  they  will  be  received. 
2-A,  B,  and  C  will  be  received  with  the  opportunity  of 
counsel  to  substitute  the  original  for  one  of  the  copies, 
although  as  I  understand,  we  need  two  copies  of  all  exhibits, 
and  it  seems  to  me  in  this  type  of  thing,  I  would  imagine 
that  there  probably  is  going  to  be  quite  a  bit  of,  for 
respondent  perhaps — maybe  I’m  wrong — I  would  think  that 
counsel  could  stipulate,  and  we  might  save  some  time  in 
identifying  a  bunch  of  this  stuff.  You’ve  already  had 
one  hearing  that  you  may  have  had  this  sort  of  thing  in. 
I  sincerely  urge  you  to  stipulate  as  much  as  you  can  on 
the  preliminary  type  of  identification,  and  that  type  of 
thing,  and  it  would  save  us  some  time. 

Mr.  Kyle:  That  is  the  only  one. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Maybe  I  was  wrong. 
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Mr.  Kyle:  The  only  document  I  have.  I  contemplate 
putting — 

Mr.  Gautier:  What  we  want  is  merely  the  opportunity 
to  compare  that  with  the  original,  and  then  the  copies  may 
be  in. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  my  idea — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  If  the  situation  should  arise,  counsel 
will  do  their  best  to  cooperate,  I’m  sure,  to  save  time. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I’m  sure  they  will. 

84 

Were  there  four?  Just  to  clarify  the  record,  I  think 
that  I  stated  that  General  Counsel’s  Exhibits  2-A,  B  and  C, 
and  I  didn’t  catch  the  D  in  here.  I  want  to  clarify  that 
I’m  receiving  2-A,  B,  C  and  D,  and  under  the  terms  pre¬ 
viously  stated. 

(The  documents  heretofore  marked  General  Counsel’s 
Exhibits  Nos.  2-A,  B,  C  and  D,  for  identification,  were 
received  in  evidence.) 

#***•«*##• 
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Cross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Miss  Bush,  when  did  you  first 
sign  an  application  for  membership  in  the  ILGWU?  A.  I 
think  it  was  in  November. 

Q.  WTien  did  you  become  a  dues  paying  member  of 
that  organization? 
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A.  I  have  never  paid  dues  to  a  union.  I  don’t  belong  to 
a  union. 

Q.  Are  you  stating  to  us  now  that  you  are  not  a  member 
of  the  ILGWU?  A.  No,  sir,  I’m  not  a  member. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  had  a  card  issued  to  you  by  the 
ILGWU,  have  you?  A.  No,  only  an  application  card, 
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where  I  pledged  that  I  would  do  whatever  my  Interna¬ 
tional — whatever  we  thought  was  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  When  did  you  start  wearing 
a  union  button?  A.  In  February. 

Q.  You  wore  that  button  in  the  plant,  did  you  not?  A. 
I  did. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  wear  the  union  in  the  plant?  A. 
Alda  Renfore  and  Inez  Reeves,  and  Louise  Peden. 

Q.  You  wore  that  button  openly,  did  you  not?  You 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  it?  A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Nicholas  ever  talk  to  you  about  wearing  a 
union  button? 
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A.  Mr.  Nicholas  never  talked  to  me  about  the  union. 

90 

A.  That’s  right,  sir.  I  saw  Raymond  Croft  take  a  shirt 
to  Mr.  Nicholas  one  day  and  show  it  to  him,  and  he  came 
back  and  said  that  it  would  be  straightened  out. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  on  behalf  of  the  union  com¬ 
municate  with  Mr.  Nicholas  and  ask  that  he  be  present  at 
a  conference  with  you? 

91 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  on  behalf  of  this  inci- 
r  dent  of  April  22nd,  had  requested  a  conference  with  Mr. 

Nicholas?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anyone  on  behalf  of  the  union 
prior  to  April  22nd  made  any  claim  to  the  company  that 
it  represented  a  majority  of  the  employees  of  the  company? 
A.  I  don’t  know  that. 

###***#*** 
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Q.  Now,  suppose  you  tell  us  what  happened  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order  from  the  time  that  you  entered  the  plant  on 
the  morning  of  April  22nd?  A.  Well,  April  22nd,  7 :15,  we 
all  went  to  work.  Then  at  10 :00  o  ’clock  we  all  got  up — we 
had  our  rest  period  during  the  morning,  and  at  10:00 
o’clock  we  got  up,  turned  off  our  machines,  and  went  up  to 
the  clock.  As  I  went  down  the  aisle  Mr.  Nicholas  was  com¬ 
ing  up,  and  we  walked  almost  together,  up 
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to  the  clock  and  he  walked  a  little  past,  and  then  turned 
around  and  came  back.  And  he  went  in.  He  met  Miss 
Miley.  She  introduced  herself  and  he  told  her — she  said, 
“I’m  Ruth  Miley  with  the  ILGWU, ’ ’  and  that  she  was  the 
organizer.  And  he  says,  “I’m  very  pleased  to  meet  you, 
and  you  couldn’t  be  with  a  better  organization.” 

And  then  she  told  him,  she  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I  have 
a  group  of  my  girls  and  vour  girls  that  want  to  talk  with 
you.” 

He  turned  around  and  he  said,  “Is  this  the  committee?” 

She  said,  “Yes.” 

He  said,  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  can  do.  You  can 
punch  your  cards  and  get  out;  you’re  fired.” 

And  then  we  asked  Miss  Miley,  do  we  have  to  punch  our 
cards?  And  she  said,  “No,  you  don’t.”  Some  of  the  girls 
went  back  and  got  their  scissors,  and  some  didn’t. 

While  we  were  standing  there  talking,  we  asked  her, 
“Do  we  have  to  punch  our  cards?”  And  she  said,  “No.” 
She  told  Mr.  Nicholas,  “You  can’t  fire  these  girls  like  this.” 

He  said,  “You  heard  what  I  said.  Punch  your  cards  and 
get  out;  you’re  fired.” 

And  then  I  asked  him,  I  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  are  you 
firing  us  for  union  activities?” 
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He  said,  “Yes.  You  heard  what  I  said.  Please  punch 
your  cards  and  get  out;  you’re  fired.” 

Some  of  the  girls  went  back  and  got  their  scissors,  and 
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things,  and  some  of  them  had  gone  out.  I  don ’t  know  what 
everybody  did.  I  went  back  and  got  my  scissors,  and  these 
girls  in  the  mill  asked  me  what  had  happened,  and  I  told 
them  that  he  had  fired  us,  and  then  I  got  my  scissors 
and  left. 

********** 

Q.  How  long  would  you  say  that  this  conversation  took 
place?  A.  I  would  say  the  whole  thing  all  together  didn’t 
last  over 
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five  or  ten  minutes. 

********** 
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Q.  Do  you  recall  after  the — you  girls  had  gone  out  of 
the  plant  that  you  secured  certain  signs  that  you  carried? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  those  signs  said?  A.  We  received 
our  signs  around  4:00,  maybe  a  quarter  till,  or  something 
like  that.  The  signs  said  “We  want  job  security.”  “We 
want  union  recognition.”  And  “We  want  a  better  living 
wage.”  I  think  that  was  the  other. 
********** 
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Q.  Now,  at  this  meeting  on  Monday,  April  21st,  as  I 
understand  it,  there  were  a  number  of  people  present  who 
were  not  connected  with  the  plant  or  with  the  ILGWU,  is 
that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Who  were  those  people?  A.  They  were  different 
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people.  The  union  representatives,  and  just  union  men 
that  was  interested  in  the  union. 

********** 

104 

A.  We  wanted  union  recognition. 

Q.  You  wanted  him  at  that  time  to  recognize  the  union  as 
the  bargaining  agency  for  all  of  the  employees  in  the  plant, 
is  that  correct?  A.  I  don’t  understand  just  what  you  mean 
by  that  ? 

Q.  Well,  wasn’t  your  purpose  in  organizing  to  try  to 
secure  a  contract  with  your  employer  for  all  of  the 
employees  of  the  plant?  A.  Yes,  we  wanted  a  contract. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  your  employer  to  recognize  the  union 
as  the  agency  which  would  speak  for  the  employees  of 
the  plant,  all  of  the  employees;  is  that  right?  A.  We 
wTanted  a  union  contract  for  all  the  employees. 
********** 

106 

Q.  Miss  Bush,  why  didn’t  you  listen  to  the  question.  The 
question  is  this :  Did  you  have  any  discussion  at  the  meeting 
Monday  night  on  what  you  would  do  in  the  event  Mr. 
Nicholas  refused  to  meet  your  demands?  A.  No,  we  didn’t, 
because  I  guess  we  vrould  go  back  to  our  machines. 

107 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  at  this  meeting  at  all  about 
the  strike?  A.  No,  there  wrns  not. 

********** 

110 

Q.  When  you  say  union  recognition,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that?  A.  Well,  I  mean  just  recognizing  us  as  the 
organizing — as  organizing  the  mill. 

********** 
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Q.  Was  there  any  statement  made  that  you  girls  should 
talk  to  the  other  girls  at  the  plant  in  the  morning  and  try 
to  get  them  all  to  go  up  with  you?  A.  No,  we  just  said  that 
if  any  of  the  other  girls  at  the  mill — see,  every  Tuesday 
they  used  to  come  and  ask  what  had  happened 

111 

at  the  meeting  last  night,  and  we  tell  them.  Well,  if  any 
of  the  girls  asked  us  about  the  meeting  that  morning,  we 
tell  them  we  are  going  up  to  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas;  if  you 
want  to  come,  you  can  come. 

********** 

112 

Q.  Had  you  discussed  anything  about  wThat  might  happen 
if  Mr.  Nicholas  were  busy  at  that  time  at  the  factory? 
A.  No,  we  hadn’t,  but  I  figured  that  he  could  have  at  least 
told  us,  “I’m  busy  now;  I’ll  talk  with  you  later.”  But 
he  didn’t. 

********  *  * 

113 

Q.  But  you  felt  it  would  have  been  perfectly  all  right  on 
your  part  if  even  100  or  200  girls  came  up  to  the  clock  at 
that  time  and  found  Mr.  Nicholas  busy,  and  went  back  to 
their  machines,  is  that  right?  A.  That  is  probably  what 
would  have  happened  if  he  had  given  us  a  chance.  He 
didn’t  even  ask  us  what  we  had  come  for.  He  just  fired 
us  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

•  •*•***••• 

117 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Was  your  sister’s  layoff  a 
seasonal  layoff?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  give  us  a  list — and  with  that  question, 
Mr.  Examiner,  I’m  willing  to  discontinue  this  line  of  in- 
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quiry — can  yon  give  us  a  list  of  the  number  of  the  old 
people  who  were  laid  off  and  not  recalled,  and  the  new 
people  who  were  taken  in  to  replace  them?  A.  I  don’t 
know  the  new  people’s  names.  I  could  possibly  get  a  list 
of  the  old  people  that  was  laid  off,  but  not  called  back. 


133 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Will  you  tell  us  in  order  what 
happened  from  the  time  you  left  the  machine?  A.  At  10:00 
o’clock  that  morning  we  all  got  up  from  our  machines, 
turned  them  off,  walked  up  to  the  clock.  As  I  was  going 
up  the  hall  Mr.  Nicholas  came  alongside,  and  we  were 
walking  almost  side  by  side.  He,  maybe  a  little  bit  in 
front  of  me.  He  walked  a  little  past  where  you  turn  to 
go  in  to  the  clock.  I  turned  and  went  in.  He  went  up  a 
little  piece.  He  turned  around  and  came  back. 

He  went  out  and  he  went  up  to  where  Miss  Miley  was. 
I  don’t  know  if  someone  told  him  she  was  waiting  there, 
or  what.  He  went  up  to  her.  She  told  him,  “I’m  Ruth 
Miley,  organizer  for  the  ILGWU,  and  affiliated  with  the 
AFL.”  He  said,  “I’m  very  pleased  to  meet  you.  You 
couldn’t  be  with  a  better  organization.” 

Then  she  said,  “I  have  a  couple  of  my  girls  and  a  group 
of  your  girls  wants  to  talk  with  you.” 

And  he  turned  around  and  said,  “Is  this  the  committee?” 

She  said,  “Yes.” 


134 

“So  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  can  do.  You  can  punch  your 
cards  and  get  out;  you’re  fired.” 

And  she  said — we  all  said,  “Do  we  have  to  punch  our 
cards?”  We  asked  Miss  Miley.  She  says,  “No.”  And  I 
asked  Mr.  Nicholas,  I  said,  “Are  you  firing  us  for  union 
activity?” 
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He  said,  “Yes.  You  heard  what  I  said.  Please  punch 
your  cards  and  get  out;  you’re  fired.” 

Some  of  the  girls  started  asking  Ruth,  “Do  we  have  to 
punch  our  cards  or  not?”  She  said  “No.”  Well,  some  of 
us  said,  “Can  we  go  back  to  our  machines  and  get  our 
scissors  and  things,  and  Ruth  says,  “Yes.”  Some  of  them 
may  have  asked  Mr.  Nicholas.  I  do  not  know. 

So  I  went  back  to  my  machine,  and  got  my  scissors,  and 
talked  with  these  girls  I’ve  told  you  about  already,  and 
then  I  went  out. 

*•*•*•*•## 

137 

Q.  The  strike  was  never  mentioned  at  this  meeting?  A. 
It  wasn’t.  Not  to  me. 

*#####**## 

138 

Q.  But  you  never  discussed  a  strike  in  the  B.V.D.  plant? 
A.  No,  I  haven’t. 

•  *  *  *  •  *  *  *  *  # 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Nicholas  saying  in  words  or 
substance,  “I’m  running  a  business.  I  have  production  to 
get  out,  and  I  am  an  employee  and  I  have  certain  work  to 
do,  and  there’s  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  approach 
me  on  this  thing”?  Do  you  remember  him  saying  that? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Would  you  swear  that  he  didn’t  say  it?  A.  No,  I 
wouldn’t  swear  that  he  didn’t  say  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  him  saying  in  words  or  substance, 
“I  asked  the  girls  either  go  back  to  their  machines,  or 
work,”  and  at 

139 

that  time  Miss  Miley  saying,  “You  don’t  have  to  go  any 
place”?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Would  you  swear  that  that  wasn’t  said?  A.  I  wouldn’t 
swear  it  wasn’t  said,  but  I  didn’t  hear  it. 

•  •••••#••• 

144 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  We’ll  receive  Respondent’s  Ex¬ 
hibit  2  in  evidence. 

(The  document  heretofore  marked  Respondent’s  Exhibit 
No.  2  for  identification,  was  received  in  evidence.) 

********** 

151 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Miss  Bush,  you  knew,  did  you 
not,  that  an  order  had  been  issued  out  of  the  Chancery 
Court  restraining  you  and  others  from  any  acts  of  violence? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  that  order,  you 
went 

152 

back  on  the  picket  line,  didn’t  you?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  in  any  incident  whereby  you  threw 
any  eggs  at  any  person  who  was  employed  by  the  com¬ 
pany?  I’m  talking  now  about  an  incident  after  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  order  of  the  court.  A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  date  did  that  happen?  A.  I  don’t  know 
the  date. 

Q.  How  many  eggs  did  you  throw?  A.  Two. 

********** 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  What  persons,  if  any,  were 
with  you  at  the  time  these  eggs  were  thrown?  A.  There 
was  a  lot  of  girls,  but  they  weren’t  all  throwing  eggs.  I 
don’t  know  who  did  or  who  didn’t.  I  know  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  girls  were  with  you  at  the  time, 
whether  they  threw  eggs  or  not?  A.  I  can  name  some 
of  them. 
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Q.  Would  you  do  that,  please? 


153 

A.  Alda  Renfore,  Felicity  Roberts,  Melrose  Rivett,  I  think, 
and  Ethel  Basher,  and  I  don’t  know  who  else  the  girls  were. 

Q.  About  how  many  girls  were  in  the  group?  A.  Maybe 
eight  or  ten. 

Q.  How  many  eggs  were  thrown?  A.  I  don’t  know. 
I  threw  two. 

Q.  Were  they  fresh  eggs?  A.  I  don’t  know.  They  were 
just  eggs. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  at  wdiom  they  were  thrown?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Were  they  thrown  at  a  group  of  employees  who  were 
working  at  the  time?  A.  I  think  there  were  some  B.V.D. 
employees  around  the  group. 

Q.  Well,  at  whom  did  you  aim  your  eggs?  A.  I  didn’t 
aim  my  eggs  at  anyone.  I  threw  them  and  they  landed 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  highway. 

Q.  Was  that  where  these  other  employees  were  standing? 
A.  There  wras  no  one  in  the  middle  of  the  highway. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  just  threw  these'  eggs 
casually  up  in  the  air  and  had  them  land  in  the  road,  is 
that  right  ?  A.  I  just  threw  the  eggs  and  they  landed  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  highway. 

Q.  Did  the  other  eggs  land  there?  A.  I  don’t  know.  I 
only  watched  my  two. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many  eggs  -were  thrown? 
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A.  No,  sir,  I  don’t. 

•  •••••#*** 

Q.  You  don’t.  Well,  were  there  a  great  number  of  eggs 
thrown  in  succession? 

•  •  •  *  *  *  *  •  •  !  • 
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A.  I  don’t  think  there  was  very  many  eggs. 

•  •••••#••• 

156 

Q.  Who  suggested  that  the  eggs  be  thrown?  A.  I  don’t 
know  who  suggested  it.  I  just  taken  one  myself  and  went 
out  and  threw  it.  I  went  back  and  got  one  more  and 
threw  it. 

Q.  You  went  back  where?  A.  In  the  building. 

Q.  What  building?  A.  Razs’  Cafe. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  the  eggs  there?  A.  No,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Just  took  them?  A.  Uh-huh. 

•  •**•*#*•• 

Q.  Now,  is  your  memory  at  all  clear  with  regard  to  any 
of  the  B.V.D.  Company  who  were  working  who  were  in 
the  group  against 

157 

whom  these  eggs  were  directed?  A.  I  didn’t  recognize 
any  of  the  girls. 

Q.  Was  Miss  Gilley  in  that  group?  A.  I  don’t  know 
if  she  was  or  not. 

Q.  Would  you  state  there  were  at  least  10  girls  in  that 
group?  A.  I’d  say  maybe  there  was  five  or  seven  or  eight, 
something  like  that. 

Q.  Something  under  ten?  A.  Something  under  ten,  I 
imagine. 

Q.  Right.  Now,  somebody  got  the  idea  about  throwing 
these  eggs,  isn’t  that  right?  A.  Someone  did.  I  don’t 
know  who  it  was. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  wasn’t  you?  A.  No,  it  wasn’t  me. 

•  •••••#*•• 

160 

Q.  So  it  is  your  statement  that  at  the  meeting  of  April 
the  21st  there  was  no  discussion  with  regard  to  any  aid 
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that  was  to  be  offered  by  the  gentlemen  who  were  present 
at  that  meeting,  is  that  right?  A.  I  don’t  remember  any¬ 
one  promising  anything  for  the — 

Q.  Did  the  subject  of  aid  come  up?  Was  it  discussed  by 
anybody?  A.  No,  sir — 

•  *  *  *  *  •  #  *  •  !  • 

163 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now,  you  state  that  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  inception  of  the  strike  that  there  were  other 
meetings  with  these  men,  is  that  correct?  A.  YvTiat  do  you 
mean,  other  meetings  with  these  men? 

Q.  Other  meetings  with  men  who  headed  other  union 
locals  in  Pascagoula?  A.  Some  of  them  may  attend  our 
meetings,  but  they  didn’t  participate  in  telling  us  what  to 
do,  or  anything. 

#  *  •  *  *  *  *  *  •  • 

164 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  After  this  chancery  order  was 
issued,  Miss  Bush,  did  you  hear  anything  at  all  about  some 
shrimp  workers  who  were  supposed  to  be  brought  into 
Pascagoula?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  about  that?  A.  In  court, 
Q.  That  was  during  the  injunction  proceeding?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 


******* 


* 


* 


* 
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Q.  Did  you  know  that  the  plant  of  the  company  was 
dynamited?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that?  A.  I  read  it  in  the  paper. 

Q.  But  you  don’t  believe  what  you  read  in  the  papers, 
is  that  it?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don’t. 

Q.  Did  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  a  great  number  of 
windows  in  the  plant  broken?  A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Did  yon  observe  bullet  holes  in  other  windows?  A. 
No,  sir,  I  haven’t. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  men  who  parti¬ 
cipated  in  this  dynamiting?  A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  discussion  in  your  presence  of 
dynamiting  a  part  of  the  plant?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  any  of  the  other  girls,  in  talking  to  people 
who  continued  working  at  the  plant,  state  that  the  plant  was 
going  to  be  blown  up  ?  A.  I  never  had. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  did?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don’t. 


166 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  of  these  employees  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  continue  working  in  the  mill?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  during  the  course  of  this  time  while  you 
were  on  the  picket  line,  shout  at  any  of  the  girls  who  were 
going  in  and  out  of  work?  A.  Before  the  injunction  was 
granted,  I  called  some  of  them  scabs. 

Q.  After  the  injunction,  you  said  no,  is  that  correct?  A. 
No. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  comments  of  any  kind  to  anybody 
while  you  were  on  the  picket  line? 

167 

A.  I  would  speak  to  them  if  they  would  speak  to  me.  That 
is  all. 

•  *••••#••• 

Q.  At  any  of  these  meetings,  did  you  discuss  methods 
of  stopping  employees  of  the  B.V.D.  Company  from  going 
in  or  out  of  the  plant?  A.  No,  sir.  The  only  thing  we 
ever  did  was  asked  them  would  they  stay  out  with  us,  and 
if  they  didn’t  want  to,  we  didn’t 
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168 

do  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  place  your  hands  on  any  other  employee  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  X  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bump  or  jostle  any  other  employee? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

•  *  *  •  *  *  #  *  #  !  • 

169 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  acid  was  thrown  at  one  of  the  truck 
drivers  in  one  of  the  trucks?  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that.  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  it  ?  A.  I  read  it  in  the  papers. 

«*#«**#*•• 

170 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  whether  at  any  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  you  can  recall  anything  that  any  of  the  heads  of  the 
other  unions  stated?  A.  Stated  about  what? 

Q.  About  the  conduct  of  the  strike?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell —  A.  We  were  always  told  to  have  a 
peaceful  picket  line. 

Q.  Was  it?  A.  I  said,  we  were  always  told  to  have  a 
peaceful  picket  line. 

Q.  And  who  told  you  that?  A.  Our  International. 

Q.  Miss  Milev,  is  that  correct?  A.  That’s  right. 

•  *  *  #  *  #  *  *  •  • 

171 

Q.  Now,  were  there  any  other  men  who  were  ever  pres¬ 
ent  at  any  of  your  meetings?  A.  For  what? 

Q.  Well,  were  they  there  when  you  held  meetings  with 
regard  to  the  strike?  A.  Some  men  may  come  in. 

Q.  Well,  who  were  they?  A.  Well,  different  local  men. 
#**#*#*•#• 
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Q.  Well,  what  did  any  of  these  men  do  at  the  meetings? 
A.  They  would  come  in  and  sit  and  talk  with  us  and  tell  us 
not  to  have  any  violence  on  the  line,  or  anything  like  that. 

172 

They  never  discussed  anything  with  us. 

Q.  Well,  you  haven’t  committed  any  violence  at  that  time, 
had  you?  A.  We  have  never  committed  any  violence. 

Q.  You  didn’t  need  that  advice  from  them?  Had 
you  threatened  to  commit  any  violence?  A.  We  had  an 
injunction  against  us  and  the  injunction  plainly  said  that 
no  violence  on  the  picket  line.  People  out  there  were  try¬ 
ing  to  run  over  us,  and  some  of  them  were  spitting  on  us, 
and  throwing  bananas  on  us,  and  things  like  that,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  start  a  fight.  We  was  worried  about  that  because 
we  knew  if  there  was  violence,  they’d  pull  off  the  line, 
and  so  the  men  told  us  don’t  worry  about  it,  and  don’t 
cause  any  trouble. 

*•*#*#•••• 

173 

Q.  Now,  how  did  the  question  of  violence  come  up  at 
your  meetings?  A.  There  was  never  any  question  of  vio¬ 
lence. 

Q.  But  you  discussed  it,  didn’t  you?  A.  We  only  dis¬ 
cussed  the  fact  that  people  had  tried  to  run  over  us  in 
cars,  and  that  people  came  by  there  and  hollered  things  at 
us,  and  all  of  that. 

Q.  Anybody  ever  try  to  run  over  you  in  a  car?  A. 
Several  times. 

Q.  Several  times? 

174 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  run  over?  A.  No,  I  was  never  run 
over. 
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Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  person  who  did  that?  A. 
I  didn’t  know  the  people.  They  were  in  the  cars  and  they 
come  up,  put  their  wives  out,  or  maybe  their  mothers,  or 
something,  and  then  they  would  try  to  hit  us  as  they  went 
by.  That  was  on  several  occasions. 

•  «  *  #  *  *  *  *  #  # 

Q.  Did  you  ever  report  that  to  the  police?  A.  I  did. 

175 

Q.  And  weren’t  there  times  when  you  performed  what 
is  called  a  chain  with  other  pickets —  A.  No,  sir,  there  is 
not —  | 

Q.  (Continuing)  — to  prevent  them  from  going  through? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  other  girls  did  it? 
A.  There  was  only  one  picket  on  a  place  at  a  time,  or  some¬ 
times  maybe  two.  They  were  never  together. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  now  state  that  there  were 
never  two 

176 

pickets  together  in  their  picketing  of  the  plant?  Is  that 
what  you  are  testifying?  A.  There  wras  two  pickets  walk¬ 
ing.  There  may  have  been  two  walking  along  together, 
sometimes. 

**##*#**#■* 

177 

Q.  How  many  pickets  picketed  the  driveway?  A.  One, 
usually.  One  at  a  time. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  there  ever  having  been  two  pickets 
there  at  one  time?  A.  Yes,  there  have  been  two. 

Q.  And  three  pickets  at  one  time?  A.  No,  not  on  the 
entrance. 
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Q.  What  is  that  ?  A.  Two  at  each  entrance  at  some  times, 
and  other  times  there  was  only  one. 

•  •##•#•••• 

193 

Courtroom,  Jackson  County  Court  House,  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi,  Thursday,  August  21,  1952. 
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Redirect  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Miss  Bush,  did  you  engage  in  the 
actual  picketing  of  the  plant?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  what  date?  A.  From  April  the  22nd. 

Q.  Until  what  dates?  A.  Well,  the  picket  line  came  off, 
I  think  it  was  on  August  the — last  Monday,  August  the 
11th,  I  think  is  the  date. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  On  or  about  that  date. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kyle)  On  or  about  the  12th  of  August?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  while  you  were  on  the  picket  line,  did  you  at 
any  time  during  that  j>eriod  you  have  just  named,  strike 
anyone?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now  other  than  the  egg  incident  that 
you  mentioned  during  cross  examination,  did  you,  at  any 
time  during  that  period,  throw  any  missile  of  any  kind  or 
anything?  A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Any  type  of  rock,  stone  or  anything  like  that?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn’t  use  any  firearms,  did  you?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  on  the  picket  line,  did  you 
at  any  time  say  to  any  employee  around  the  picket  line  who 
was  going  into  the  plant  or  leaving  the  plant,  that  you  would 
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do  them  any  violence  or  any  harm?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Now  when  you  left  the  picket  line,  did  you  carry  on 
any  activities — Strike  the  question.  Did  you  have  a  regu¬ 
lar  tour  or  period  when  you  were  supposed  to  be  down  at 
the  picket  line?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  sort  of  schedule  for  various  employ¬ 
ees? 
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A.  We  had  a  schedule  set  up,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  when  you  weren’t  on  the  picket  line,  and  in  other 
words  when  you  were  off  picket  duty,  did  you  at  any  time 
do  any  of  the  things  away  from  the  picket  line  that  I  have 
just  asked  you  about?  A.  No,  sir.  The  only  thing  I  ever 
did  was  throw  two  eggs. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  while  you  were  on  the  picket 
line,  or  other  times  when  you  may  not  have  been  actually 
on  picket  duty,  did  you  take  any  action  or  do  anything 
that  caused  physical  damage  to  the  company’s  property, 
such  as  breaking  windows,  or  trying  to  dynamite  it,  or 
destroying  its  vehicles,  or  damaging  its  vehicles;  did  you 
do  any  of  those  things?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  engage  during  this  period  of 
time,  did  you  at  any  time  engage  in  any  conversation  or 
participate  at  any  meeting  where  it  was  decided  that  physi¬ 
cal  damage  would  be  done  to  the  property,  or  physical 
harm  done  to  employees,  and  you  agreed  to  that  procedure? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t. 

•  **•••••*;* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  To  explain  a  little  further,  and  you 
agreed  to  that  form  of  action,  or  agreed  with  the  others? 
A.  I  never  discussed  that. 
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**••••**** 

Recross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Miss  Bush,  is  it  your  state¬ 
ment  that  you  never  tried  at  any  time  to  stop  any  trucks 
from  coming  in  or  out  of  the  plant?  A.  I  never  made 
anyone  stop.  I  asked  a  couple  of  drivers  to  stop,  and  I 
asked  them  not  to  go  into  the  plant,  if  they  would 
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respect  our  picket  line.  If  they  wanted  to  go  in,  they  went 
in. 

Q.  Would  you  give  us  the  details  about  these  things, 
please,  when  these  things  happened,  with  whom  you  spoke, 
what  they  said? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Approximately  when? 

A.  It  was  right  after  we  first  came  out  on  the  picket 
line  and  some  of  the  trucks — before  we  even  had  picket 
signs.  We  would  just  stop  them  and  ask  them — “We  are 
out  on  strike;  we  were  fired  for  union  activities - ” 

Q.  I  don’t  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  how  did  you  stop 
them?  A.  Just  waved  them  down. 

Q.  On  the  highway?  A.  Out  on  the  street. 

Q.  How  many  girls  were  there  who  waved  the  truck 
down?  A.  I  don’t  know.  I  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  how  many  girls  there  were? 
A.  I  don’t  really  know. 

Q.  Were  there  ten?  A.  It  wasn’t  usually  but  just  two 
or  three,  maybe,  standing  there,  and  they  would  wave  the 
truck  down  and  ask  them - 

Q.  Let’s  talk  about  one  specific  time,  one  time  that  you 
stopped  a  truck.  This  was  on  April  22nd,  you  said,  is  that 
right?  Right  after  you  went  out? 
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A.  If  we  are  talking  about  one  truck,  I  think  I  can  ex¬ 
plain  maybe  who  was  there  or  not,  and  I  do  remember  now 
it  is  the  Railway  Express. 

Q.  All  right,  tell  us  what  happened.  A.  I  saw  the  Rail¬ 
way  Express  coming  from  the — this  way,  coming  into  the 
mill — up  to  the  mill,  and  I  was  out  on  the  picket  line. 
There  may  be  three  or  four  girls  with  me  there.  I  think 
Alda  Renfore  was  with  me.  I  am  not  positive.  As  he  came 
up  I  waved  to  him  and  he  stopped  in  the  street.  I  went 
over  and  told  him  we  had  been  fired  and  we  would  like  for 
him  to  respect  our  picket  line. 

“Well,”  he  says,  “I  can’t  do  that  unless  I  get  permission 
from  my  own  International.” 

1  said,  “Well,  we  would  like  for  you  to  talk  with  them 
and  then  if  you  can’t,  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
respect  our  picket  line.” 

He  told  me  that  he  would  talk  with  his  International  and 
that  he  would  have  to  go  in  then,  and  he  went  into  the 
plant. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  that  happened,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s 
right. 
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Q.  Did  you  tell  any  of  the  employees  they  might  go  into 
the  plant  but  they  would  never  come  out?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  call  any  of  them  yellow  livered  scabs? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  adjectives  in  front  or  in  back 
of  the  word  “scab”  when  you  used  the  word  “scab”?  A. 
The  only  thing  I  ever  called  them  was  just  “scabs.” 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  other  girls  call  them  anything 
else?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  other  girls  say  that  they 
would  never  come  out  alive?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversations  with  other  pick¬ 
ets  there  about  what  you  were  going  to  do?  A.  The  only 
thing  we  ever  told  the  picket  girls  was  not  to  have  any 
trouble  on  the  picket  line. 

Q.  You  told  them  that  all  the  way  through?  A.  That’s 
right. 

Q.  That  is  correct.  Did  you  tell  it  to  them,  or  was  it 
Miss  Miley  who  told  it  to  them?  A.  I  told  them,  and  Miss 
Miley  told  them,  too. 

•  ••••*••** 

Q.  During  this  entire  strike  you  never  saw  any  guns 
of  any  kind,  is  that  right? 
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A.  I  saw  one  on  one  of  his  truck  drivers. 

Q.  You  saw  one  on  his  truck  drivers?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  one  you  ever  saw?  Where  did 
you  see  that  ? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Whose  truck  driver? 

The  Witness:  Mr.  Nicholas’. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  B.V.D.  truck. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Oh. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Where  did  you  see  that?  A. 
I  was  on  the  picket  line.  I  don’t  know  if  he  was  employed 
at  the  time,  but  he  came  up  in  the  old  truck,  I  think  it  was 
a  Dodge.  He  got  out  of  his  truck,  put  a  gun  in  his  pocket, 
and  walked  around  to  the  side  entrance  and  talked  with 
Udell  Noff  and  got  in  his  truck  and  drove  off. 

•  ••••••••• 
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Q.  How  did  you  know  that  Mr.  Nicholas  would  be  free 
and  available  at  10 :00  o  ’clock  ?  A.  I  didn ’t  know  he  would. 
I  just  thought  he  might  be. 

Q.  And  it  was  upon  the  basis  that  you  thought  he  might 
be  free  that  you  arranged  for  all  the  girls  to  come  to  the 
clock  at  10:00  o’clock,  is  that  correct?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  that  was  done  the  night  before,  is  that  right? 
A.  Yes. 

****•**### 

225 

Q.  During  the  period  between  7 :1'5  and  10:00  o’clock,  did 
you  try  to  arrange  an  appointment  for  the  group  with 
Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  I  did  not. 

****•#**•# 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  During  the  course  of  the  strike, 
did  you  receive  any  money  from  any  of  the  other  unions 
in  Pascagoula? 
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A.  We  received  donations  from  local  people. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  the  unions?  A.  We 
received  a  donation  check. 

■»**#•**##* 

232 

Mr.  Kyle:  In  connection  with  that,  Mr.  Examiner,  I  can 
only  state  that  the  matter  I  am  bringing  up  now  I  learned 
subsequently  from  some  of  the  girls  after  I  released  the 
witness  to  cross  examination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
going  to  move  to  amend  my  Complaint,  in  Paragraph  13, 
to  add  this  particular  subject  matter. 
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Mr.  Kyle:  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  amend,  move  to 
amend  Paragraph  13  of  the  Complaint  to  add  a  paragraph 
(g)  as 
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follows:  “By  advising  employees  that  they  were  forbidden 
to  discuss  the  union  at  any  time  while  they  were  on  com¬ 
pany  property  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  was  during 
the  time  when  they  were  working  or  during  off  periods 
such  as  lunch  time  and  rest  periods.’" 
*#•#•**#** 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  must  object  to  the 
amendment  of  this  complaint  at  the  present  time,  on  the 
grounds  of  surprise,  and  on  the  further  grounds  that  this 
knowledge  which  should  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Board  certainly  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  that  it  raises  an  additional  issue  upon  which  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Respondent  must  prepare  without  any  adequate 
notice  to  him. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  will  grant  the  motion  of  the 
amendment,  subject  to  a  request  for  additional  time  at 
the  time  the  Respondent  puts  his  case  in  chief  in  with 
respect  to  this  particular  allegation. 
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Bessie  Bush. 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
having  been  previously  sworn,  resumed  the  stand  and 
testified  further  as  follows: 

Further  Redirect  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  I  believe  you  told  us  the  number  of 
girls  who  were  in  this  cafeteria.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Approximately  how  many  were  there?  A.  I’d  say 
around  mavbe  15  or  20. 
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Q.  Without  naming  them  specifically,  what  group  of 
girls  was  that?  Were  they  called  back  that  morning? 
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A.  They  were  the  girls  that  returned  to  work. 

Q.  Under  the  strike  settlement  agreement?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Boyle  come  and  address  you?  A.  Yes*  sir. 
As  we  went  through  the  office  into  the  cafeteria,  we  were 
handed  a  sheet  of  paper.  It  had  on  it  about  we  weren’t 
supposed  to  talk  about  the  union  on — during  working  hours 
on  mill  property.  So  whenever  we  got  into  the  cafeteria, 
why,  we  were  sitting  there  and  Mr.  Boyle  came  in,  and  he 
said,  “Good  morning,”  to  everyone,  and  he  said,  “I 
should - ” 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Just  a  moment,  please.  Have  we  had 
a  complete  answer  to  the  question  of  counsel?  Is  she  talk¬ 
ing  about  another  incident? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  take  it  it  is  the  same  incident. 

Mr.  Kyle :  This  is  the  same  incident.  She  is  just  describ¬ 
ing  it  now.  They  went  in  the  cafeteria. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Mr.  Boyle  is  now  in  the  cafeteria  with 
you? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  confess  that  I  can’t  understand  the 
answer.  She  said  that  Mr.  Boyle  made  a  statement  to 
them - 

Mr.  Kyle:  He  handed  her  a  statement. 

The  Witness :  I  said  they  handed  me  a  sheet  of  papers - 

Mr.  Friedlander:  They  handed  you  a  sheet  of  paper? 

The  Witness :  Yes,  sir. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Friedlander, 
this  is  not  cross  examination.  Let’s  get  the  direct  testi¬ 
mony. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  want  to  find  out  wdiether  it  is  a  re¬ 
sponsive  answer  to  the  question. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  believe  it  is  responsive.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  This  is  the  first  time  we  found  out 
about  a  piece  of  paper.  She  said  Mr.  Boyle  said - 

Mr.  Kyle :  Certainly,  it  is  the  first  time.  I  just  asked  the 
question.  She  couldn’t  tell  you  about  it  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Mr.  Boyle  handed  you  a  piece  of  paper? 
A.  No,  sir,  Miss  Roberts  handed  me  the  paper  as  I  went 
from  the  office  into  the  cafeteria. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Roberts  or  Miss  Roberts?  A.  Miss  Rob¬ 
erts,  she’s  in  the  payroll,  in  the  office.  I  don’t  know  what. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  piece  of  paper  now?  A.  I  do. 

May  I  get  it  ? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  1  show  you  what  I  have  marked  for 
identification  as  General  Counsel’s  Exhibit  3,  and  ask  you 
if  that  is  the  piece  of  paper  that  Miss  Robertson  handed 
vou?  A.  Miss  Roberts. 

Q.  Miss  Roberts?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  paper?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon  the  document  above  referred  to  was  marked 
General  Counsel’s  Exhibit  No.  3  for  identification.) 

Mr.  Friedlander:  May  I  see  it,  please? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Miss 
Roberts  handed  all  of  you  that  paper - 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Just  a  moment,  counsel  here - 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  haven’t  offered  it  yet. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  know,  but  you  have  already 
shown  it  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  You  might  as  well  offer  it,  because  if 
you  don’t,  I  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Were  you  the  only  one  in  that  group 
handed  a  piece  of  paper  like  this,  marked  for  identification 
as  General  Counsel’s  Exhibit  3?  A.  No,  sir,  I  think  even' 
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person  was  handed  one  as  they  went  into  the  cafeteria, 
through  the  office  into  the  cafeteria. 

Mr.  Kvle:  I  will  offer  that  as  General  Counsel’s  Exhibit 
GC-3. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  No  objection. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  GC-3  is  received  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

(The  document  heretofore  marked  General  Counsel’s 
Exhibit  No.  3  for  identification  was  received  in  evidence.) 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now  after  you  received  that  piece  of 
paper,  where  did  you  go?  A.  We  went  into  the  cafeteria. 

Q.  By  “we,”  you  mean  the  group  you  were  with?  A. 
The  group.  Each  person  as  they  got  their  card,  they  went 
through  the  office,  and  they  were  handed  this  sheet  of 
paper  and  then  went  right  into  the  cafeteria. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  got  into  the  cafeteria?  A. 
We  all  sat  down  and  they  told  us  Mr.  Boyle  would  be  in. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?  A.  Miss  Seaman.  And  we  went 
in  the  cafeteria  and  sat  and  waited. 

And  Mr.  Boyle  came  in  a  little  later.  I  don’t  know  the 
exact  time,  and  then  he  told  us,  he  said  that  he  was  very 
glad  to  see  us  all  back,  and  we  told  him  we  were  glad  to 
be  back.  And  so  he  started  telling  us  about,  he  said,  “Now 
if  any  one  of  you  has  done  anything  personal  to  any  of 
the  people  that  have  worked  in  the  plant,  we  are  going  to 
ask  you  to  apologize.”  And  he  said,  “We  have  already 
asked  them,  if  they  have  done  anything  to  you,  to  apolo¬ 
gize.  ’  ’ 

And  I  said,  “Well,  Mr.  Boyle,”  I  said,  “We’re  not  com¬ 
ing  back  here  crawling  on  our  knees  to  anyone.” 

I  said,  “If  we’ve  harmed  anyone  or  done  anything  we 
shouldn’t,”  I  said,  “We’ll  apologize,  and  we’ll  expect 
them  to  do  the  same  in  return.” 
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And  he  said,  “That  is  what  I  have  told  them,  and  I’m 
now  telling  you.” 

And  he  said,  “There’s  one  other  thing.”  He  says,  “The 
Labor  Board  has  given  us  the  right  that  the  people  cannot 
talk  about  the  union  on  company  property  or  time.” 

And  I  says,  “I  disagree  with  you,  because  we  asked 
about  that  and  we  were  told  that  we  could  talk  about  the 
union  during  the  morning  before  working  hours,  during 
our  rest  periods,  during  lunch  hours,  and  after  work,  any¬ 
where  we  wanted  to.” 

And  he  said,  “Well,  that  is  not  the  way  we  understand 
it.” 

And  I  says,  “Well,  that  is  the  way  we  understand  it.” 
And  I  said,  “If  there’s  any  doubt  about  it,”  I  says,  “We 
will  get  in  touch  with  the  Labor  Board  and  find  out.” 

And  he  said,  “Well,  that  is  the  way  I  understand  it.”  He 
said,  “But,  we  do  want  to  abide  by  the  law.” 

I  said,  “Yes,  sir,  we  do  too.”  I  said,  “We  intend  to 
abide  by  the  law,  but  we  want  to  do  everything  we  can 
within  the  law  to  try  to  organize  this  plant. 

Well,  he  says,  “I  think  it  can  be  organized  peacefully  and 
quietly.” 

And  I  says,  “We  will  check  on  it.” 

Q.  Now  has  he  at  any  time  since  that  date  countermanded 
the  instructions  he  gave  you  in  there?  A.  No,  sir,  he  has 
not. 

Mr.  Kyle:  That  is  all. 
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Further  Recross  Examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Was  Respondent’s  Exhibit 
No.  3  posted  at  any  place  in  the  building?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  posted  in  several  places,  wasn’t  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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And  that  exhibit  refers  solely  to  not  discussing  or  solicit¬ 
ing  union,  or  union  employees  during  working  hours  on 
mill  property,  is  that  right?  A.  That  is  what  the  paper 
says. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  stopped  by  anybody  from  discussing 
the  union  during  your  rest  period?  A.  I  haven’t  discussed 
unions  since  I’ve  been  back  to  work. 

Q.  Well,  before  that  time  did  anybody  stop  you  from  dis¬ 
cussing  the  union  during  rest  periods?  A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  all. 

Further  Redirect  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Has  Mr.  Boyle  told  you  since  the  date 
you  described — rather,  since  the  meeting  you  described  in 
the  cafeteria,  that  you  could  discuss  the  union  on  company 
time  and  property?  A.  No,  sir,  he  has  not. 

Q.  I  mean  on  company  property  during  lunch  hours  and 


rest  periods? 

241 

A.  No,  sir. 

•  *  • 

• 

• 

242 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  moment,  Miss  Bush.  I 
may  have  some  questions. 

Examination 

*«•••••••* 

246 

Q.  I’d  like  to  get  a  little  bit  more  detail  on  this  egg- 
throwing  episode.  When  did  you  say  that  occurred?  Now 
what  approximate  date?  A.  I  don’t  have  any  idea. 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  injunction  or  after?  A.  It  was 
after. 

Q.  How  long  after?  Weeks,  days?  A.  I  would  say  it 
was — x  couldn ’t  give  you  the  definite  date,  but  I  know  it  was 
over  a  month  or  so. 
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Q.  After  the  injunction?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  decision  of  the  Court?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  where  were  you  standing  when  that  happened? 
A.  I  was  standing  on  the — out  in  front  of  Raz’s  Cafe,  or 
on  the  corner.  Not  quite  on  the  corner.  We  were  stand¬ 
ing — I  can’t  explain  with  my  hands.  But  Raz’s  Cafe  is 
located  right  on  the  corner,  on  Highway  90,  and  then  the 
street  turns  into  the  mill,  and  then - 

247 

Q.  The  street  turns  into  the  mill  right  on  that  corner,  is 
it?  A.  Raz’s  Cafe  is  on  this  corner,  and  then  you  go  down 
the  street  to  go  to  the  mill. 

Q.  You  turn  into  the  mill  off  the  Highway,  do  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see -  A.  Not  into  the  mill.  See,  the  mill  is  lo¬ 

cated  on  this  street,  on  the  side. 

Q.  On  a  side  street  off  of  the  highway?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Running  parallel  to  the  highway?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  were  standing -  A.  I  was  on  the  other 

side  of  the  street. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  corner  on  the  side  of  the  restaurant, 
is  that  right?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  were  the  people  standing  that  you  were 
going  to  throw  eggs  at?  A.  They  were  standing  on  this 
side  of  the  street,  up  at  the  bus  stop. 

Q.  Is  that  across  the  street  from  where  you  were  stand¬ 
ing?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Approximately  straight  across  the  street? 
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A.  I  would  say  it  was  kind  of  like  an  angle,  like  this. 

Q.  Kind  of  obliquely  across  from  them?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  wide  is  that  street?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  a  two-lane  highway,  an  ordinary -  A. 

It  was  an  ordinary,  for  two  cars. 
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Q.  Yes.  Who  were  the  people  in  the  group?  You  have 
testified  you  don’t  remember  who  were  in  the  group  that 
you  were  going  to  throw  the  eggs  at,  is  that  right?  A.  I 
don’t  know  who  thev  were. 

Q.  You  had  no  one  specific  in  mind  you  wanted  to  hit? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  intended  to  hit  them,  though?  A.  I  just  threw 
them.  I  didn ’t  think  I  could  hit  them,  but  if  I  had,  I  guess 
it  "would  have  been  the  same. 

Q.  You  testified  that  the  eggs  landed  about  the  middle  of 
the  road,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

•  ***••••*• 

249 

Joseph  Boyle. 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being 

250 

first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  Examination 

•  ••••#*#•  • 

253 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me.  What  was  your 
conversation  with  him  as  you  wrere  walking  along?  A. 
Well,  my  conversation  w*as  general.  Nothing  specific.  But 
as  I  say,  I  gathered  from  my  general  conversation  that 
they  were  being  discharged  because  they  did  not  go  back 
to  work  as  Mr.  Nicholas  had  asked  them  to. 

Q.  Is  that  viiat  Raymond  Croft  told  you?  A.  He  told 
me  that,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  Stella  Gilley,  did  she  tell  you  anything? 
A.  Yes,  Stella  Gilley  also  told  me  that,  later  on  why  they 
vrere  discharged. 

Q.  The  same  reason?  A.  The  same  reason. 
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Q.  In  other  words,  the  first  you  knew  of  them  being  dis¬ 
charged  was  when  you  came  up  and  inquired,  and  like  you 
say,  they  said  they  were  being  discharged*?  A.  Yes,  when 

I  saw  them  leaving  their  positions. 

»#*••••*•• 

256 

Q.  What  time  was  it  approximately  when  you  ran  into 
Raymond  and  Miss  Gilley  with  these  two  employees?  A. 
Well,  it  must  have  been  following — probably  25  after  10:00, 
or  20  after  10 :00,  or  something  like  that  because  when  those 
two  were  discharged  I  immediately — when  those  23  were 
discharged  I  immediately  started  my  rounds  throughout 
the  mill  to  see  what  jobs  were  left  open  and,  of  course,  I 
stopped  at  different  sections  at  problems  which  I  discussed 
on  my  way  around. 

259 

Raymond  Croft, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testfiied  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

263 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Mr.  Kyle,  I  am  sorry  that  I  can’t 
accede  to  your  requests.  As  I  read  43-B  of  the  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  a  party  may  call  an  adverse  party,  an 
officer,  director,  or  managing  agent  of  a  public  or  private 
corporation.  Now  that  is  pretty  restricted.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  witness  comes  within  the  definition  of  a 

party,  officer,  director  or  managing  agent. 

•  ••••#•••• 

266 

Q.  Now  do  you  remember  an  employee  by  the  name  of 
Juanice  Hill?  A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  she  was  discharged  on 
April  22nd?  A.  She  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  surrounding  her 
discharge?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  tell  you  to  discharge  her?  A.  Well,  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  discharge  her?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did?  A.  T  was  standing  in  the  aisle.  Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las  came  to  me  and  asked  me  where  she  was,  and  I  showed 
him  to  her.  We  walked  over  to  her  machine.  She  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  machine,  but  the  machine  was  turned  off.  She 
was  just  sitting  there,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  asked  her  what 
she  was  doing,  what  she  was  going  to  do ;  asked  her  if  she 
had  gone  to  the  clock  alley,  and  asked  her  if  she  wanted 
to  work,  and  she  didn’t  know.  She  was  confused.  She 
didn’t  know. 

He  told  her  if  she  wasn’t  going  to  work,  to  clock  out. 

•  **•#*•••• 

268 

Q.  Now,  did  you  take  Lena  May  and  Gladys  Scovall  out 
to  the  clock  to  punch  out  before  or  after  that  speech?  A. 
Before. 

Q.  How  about  Juanice  Hill?  A.  Before. 

i 

•  •**•**•»* 

269 

Stella  Gilley, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Direct  Examination 

•  ••*•***•• 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  All  right,  Mrs.  Gilley.  A.  Well,  she 
came  to  me  and  told  me  that  the  two  ladies  had  come 
back  and  said  Mr.  Nicholas  said  for  them  to  go  back 
to  work.  I  said,  “Are  they  going  back  to  back?”  And 
she  said,  “I’ll  find  out.”  And  I  in  turn  followed  her  to  the 
tables  and  they  weren’t  working  at  that  time.  They  were 
standing  talking  and  I  said — there  were  several  other  em¬ 
ployees  standing  talking  with  them.  And  I  said,  “Are  you 
going  back  to  work?” 

And  she  said,  “Well,  Mr.  Nicholas  told  us  to  come  back 
and  go  to  work.  ’  ’  And  she  said,  ‘  ‘  I  don ’t  know’  what  to  do 
about  it.”  She  said,  “I  promised  the  girls  faithfully  I 
would  go  out  with  them,  but,”  she  said,  “whatever  Gladys 
does.”  And  I  said,  “Well,  you  girls,  all  of  you  girls  that 
are  not  going  out,  please  go  back  to  your  work,  and  the 
ones  that  are  going  out,  go  out  now.” 

And  I  turned  to  her,  and  Annie  Byrd  asked  me,  she  said, 
“What  do  you  want  me  to  give  her  to  do?”  The  work  was 
short  that  morning.  I  said,  “Put  her  on  samples  in  Eliza¬ 
beth  Mills’  place.”  She  was  one  of  the  girls  that  had 
already  left. 

And  I  asked  her  if  she  minded  going  on  samples,  and 
she  said,  “No.” 

274 

Well,  she  stood  there  and  she  said,  “Well,  I  don’t  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it.” 

Well,  T  turned  and  walked  off,  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las’  office  and  I  told  him,  I  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I  have  a 
couple  of  girls  out  there  that  you  sent  back  to  go  to  work, 
but  they  aren’t  working;  they’re  just  discussing  whether 
or  not  they  should  go  out.” 

And  he  said,  “Well,  lay  off  everybody  that  is  not  going 
back  to  work ;  that  won ’t  work ;  lay  them  off.  ’  ’ 
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So  I  turned  and  went  outside,  and  when  I  met  Mr.  Croft, 
who  was  over  me  at  the  time,  I  told  him  that  there  was  two 
girls,  and  I  gave  him  the  names  that  weren’t  working  at 
the  time  I  left  the  department.  The  others  had  gone  to 
their  tables  and  made  an  effort  that  they  were  going  back 
to  work.  So  he  asked  me — I  gave  him  the  names,  and  I 
turned  and  started  back  up,  and  I  told  him  what  Mr. 
Nicholas  had  said.  And  I  started  back  to  the  department, 
and  he  was  behind  me,  I  guess,  because  by  the  time  I  got 
back  to  the  department,  he  was  there,  too. 

I  had  said  nothing  to  the  girls  up  until  then.  And  he 
said,  “Now,  which  two  girls  is  it?”  And  I  showed  him  the 
tw’o  girls,  and  I  asked  Lena  May  to  come  and  go  with  him, 
her  and  Gladys,  and  she  turned  to  Gladys  and  said,  “Gladys, 
vou  hear  that?”  And  Gladys  said,  “Yes.” 

And  they  turned  and  left  with  Raymond.  And  I  stayed 
in 

275 

the  department  and  got  everybody  else  in  line,  and  we  just 
continued  on  wdth  our  w^ork. 

********** 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  whether  or  not  Miss  Lena  May 
and  Gladys  Scovall  were  laid  off  by  you,  or  discharged  be¬ 
fore  or  after  Mr.  Nicholas  addressed  the  girls  after  this  in¬ 
cident  at  the  clock?  A.  Well,  I  believe  it  was  before. 

•  •••*##**• 
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Claire  Beasley. 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 

•  ••••••••• 
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Q.  How  about  when  Mr.  Nicholas  was  there?  A.  It  was 
about  20. 

Q.  Now  when  you  got  to  the  clock,  what  happened?  What 
did  you  see?  A.  As  I  got  there  Mr.  Nicholas  was  passing 
the  clocks  and  going  into  the  personnel  hall  there.  It  is 
sort  of  a  hall  there,  you  know,  just  as  you  come  into  the 
mill.  And  he  was  walking  past  us  and  Miss  Miley  was  sit¬ 
ting  down  on  a  chair  and  she  stood  up  as  he  came  in  and 
she  says,  “How  do  you  do.”  And  he  says,  “How  do  you 
do.” 

And  she  said  she  was — she  told  her  name,  you  know, 
Miss —  She  said,  “I’m  Miss  Ruth  Miley  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies 

285 

Garment  Workers  Union,  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.” 

And  he  said,  “You  couldn’t  be  with  a  better  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

And  she  says,  “I  thank  you.’  And  she  says - 

Q.  Incidentally,  how  far  away  were  you  from -  A. 

About  as  far  as  I  am  from  you  now. 

Mr.  Kyle:  About  the  same,  seven  or  eight  feet - 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  would  say  it  is  approximately  12  feet. 
About  12  feet. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  think  that  is  about  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  And  after  you  heard  them  exchange 
how-do-you-do ’s,  and  she  identified  herself,  and  you  just  re¬ 
lated  what  was  said,  what  was  said?  A.  Well,  he  said, 
“You  couldn’t  be  with  a  better  organization.” 

She  said,  “I  have  a  committee  of  my  girls  and  your  girls 
that  would  like  to  talk  to  you.” 

And  he  says,  “Well,  if  it  is  about  the  union,  I  don’t 
want  to  talk.” 

And  he  said — then  he  said — he  started  to  go  into  his 
office,  and  then  he  turned  around.  I  guess  he  thought  bet- 
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ter  of  it,  and  he  said,  “Is  this  your  committee?’ ’  when  he 
saw  us  girls. 

And  I  said,  “Yes.” 

And  Ruth  Miley  said,  “Yes,”  and  maybe  a  few  others. 
I  don’t  remember. 

When  he  said,  “Is  this  your  committee?”  we  all  said, 
“Yes,” 

286 

and  he  said,  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you  girls  what  you  can  do. 
You  can  punch  your  cards  and  get  out;  you’re  all  fired.” 

Q.  Remember  anything  else  he  said?  A.  Well,  after  he 
fired  us,  I  asked  him — no,  Ruth  Miley  said — he  started 
to  go  into  his  office  again,  and  Miss  Miley  says,  “Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las,  you  can’t  fire  these  girls  like  this.” 

And  he  says,  “Well,  you  heard  what  I  said.  They  are 
all  fired,  and  they  can  punch  their  cards  and  get  out  the 
damn  door.” 

Q.  Did  anyone  say  anything  to  that?  A.  Well,  I  asked 
Miss  Miley  if  we  had  to  punch  our  cards,  and  a  few  of  the 

i 

other  girls  asked  about  the  same  time  about  it,  and  she  said, 
“No,”  we  didn’t  have  to  punch  them.  He  says,  “You’re 
fired.  You  don’t  have  to  punch  when  you’re  fired.” 

«  *  *  #  *  *  *  *  •  ;  • 

287 

Q.  What  did  the  girls  do  as  a  result  of  this?  A.  I  went 
back  to  my  table  and  got  my  purse  and  lunch  and  scissors, 
and  came  on  out  and  we  got  on  the  outside,  and  some  of 
the  girls  left  their  things  in  there.  They  said  they  weren’t 
going  back  in  there  and  get  them.  And  some  of  them  did 
go  back.  And - 

Q.  By  “things,”  what  are  you  talking  about?  A.  Like 
purses  and  scissors,  and  lunches,  and  cushions;  and  I  got 
my  purse  and  scissors  and  lunch,  and  I  went  on  out.  And 
the  girls  were  standing  around  right  there  on  the  outside 
of  the  sidewalk - 
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Q.  Ruth  Miley?  A.  Ruth  Miley,  and  we  asked  her  what 
are  we  going  to  do  now,  and  she  says,  “Start  walking  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  mill  by  two’s,”  and  she  says, 
“I’ll  send  and  get  some  picket  signs.”  So  we  did. 

Q.  Now  up  to  that  time  had  any  arrangements  been  made 
about 

288 

getting  pickets -  A.  No. 

Q.  Or  writing  up  picket  signs?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  right.  So  after  she  told  you  she  was  going  to 
send  for  pickets,  what  did  you  girls  do?  A.  Well,  first, 
we — before  that,  before  she  told  us  to  walk  up  and  down, 
she  asked  a  man  on  a  tractor  who  was  throwing  these 
shells  along  the  side,  she  asked  him  where  Mr.  Nicholas’ 
property  ended  and  county  property  began,  and  she  told 
us  to  stay  just  this  side  of  his  property. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  What  do  you  mean  by  “just  this 
side?”  On  his  side  of  the  property  or  off  of  his  property? 

The  Witness :  No,  sir,  off  of  his  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now  did  you  engage  in  any  picketing 
activities?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Over  what  period  of  time  did  you  participate  in  pick¬ 
eting  activities  out  there  at  the  company?  A.  From  the 
time  we  got  our  signs  until — well,  the  following  Thurs¬ 
day — we  were  fired  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Thursday  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  came  in  at  3:00  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
that  evening  we  had  an  injunction  served  against  us,  and 
we  came  off  the  picket  line  to  go  to  court,  which  lasted  about 
seven  or  eight  days,  I  believe.  And  then  after  court 

289 

we  went  back  to  picketing  and  picketed  until  some  time 
last  week.  Monday  before  last  it  w^as. 

Q.  Until  a  strike  agreement  was -  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing)  — signed  between  the  company  and  the 
union?  A.  That’s  right. 
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Q.  As  a  result  of  that,  you  withdrew  your  pickets?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  me,  Claire,  during  the  whole  time  you  were — 
Strike  that.  Did  you  work  on  any  schedule  as  to  when  you 
should  be  picketing,  or  just  how  did  you  know  when  to  go 
out  and  participate  in  it?  A.  Well,  before  the  injunction 
was  served,  we  didn’t  have  a  regular  time.  We  just — 
I  mean,  it  was  all  new  to  us,  and  we  all  liked  to  stay  out 
there  a  lot,  you  know,  at  first,  and  we  didn’t  have  a  sched¬ 
ule.  But  after  we  went  back  to  picketing  after  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  we  had  a  schedule.  Each  girl  picketed  six  hours 
out  of  24. 

Q.  Six  hours  out  of  24?  A.  Out  of  24,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  serve  a  regular  tour  of  duty  on  that 
schedule?  A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  picket  every  day,  or -  A.  Yes,  sir,  every 

day  in  the  week. 

Q.  You  personally  did? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  picketing  go  on  all  night  long?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  injunction,  too?  In  other  words,  was  it  an 
around-the-clock  affair?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  while  you  were  picketing,  before  the  injunction, 
or  after  the  injunction;  in  other  words,  from  April  22nd 
up  through  when  you  were  through  with  pickets  pursuant 
to  the  strike  agreement,  during  that  period  of  time  did  you 

have  any  fights  or  anything  with  any  employees -  A. 

No,  sir. 

•  *  *  #  *  *  *  •  #!* 
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Q.  Well,  I  asked  you  if  during  that  time,  from  April  the 
22nd  up  to  the  day  the  pickets  were  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  the  strike  settlement,  during  that  period  of  time  did  you 
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ever  become  engaged  in  any  fight  or  anything  with — well, 
a  fight?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  any  employee?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  at  any  time  wdiile  you  there  striking,  strike 
an  employee?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  throw  anything  at  any  employee?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  use  any  type  of  firearms?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  in  any  name-calling  activities  with 
employees  going  back  and  forth  to  the  picket  line?  A.  I 
did  call  some  names. 

Q.  You  did?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  type  of  name-calling  you  engaged 
in?  Could  you  tell  us  something  about  that?  A.  T  called 
them  scabs,  and  1  called  them  cowards,  and  that  is  about 
all. 

Q.  During  that  time  were  you  called  any  names  by  some 
of  the  employees  going  back  and  forth  to  the  picket  line  to 
work?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  work?  A.  Sir? 

Q.  Employees  going  to  work  and  from  work?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  call  you  any  names?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  type  of  names?  A.  I’d  rather  not  repeat  them. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  who  called  you  any  names? 
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A.  Stella  Gilley  called  me  one. 

Q.  Did  you  call  her  any  names?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anybody  else  you  may  have  called 
names?  A.  I  just  called  in  to  the  bunch,  not  to  any  one 
particular. 

Q.  What  type  of  names  did  you  call  them?  A.  Well, 
just  scabs  and  cowards. 


[293/  294] 

Q.  What  was  the  answer?  A.  Just  scabs  and  cowards, 
is  about  all  I  called  them. 

Q.  What  did  Stella  call  you?  A.  Well,  she  didn’t  exactly 
call  me  a  name,  but  she  called  out  something  very — — 

Q.  To  you  or  to  the  group?  A.  To  me.  She  called  me  by 
name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  she  called  you?  A.  She  just  called 
me  to  “kiss  her  blank.” 

Q.  All  right.  Now-  during  that  whole  time  you  were  on 
the  picket  line  did  you  in  any  way  do  anything  to  damage 
the  property  of  the  company?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  building?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  company’s  equipment,  such  as  trucks 
and  things  like  that?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  were  not  on  picket  duty,  did  you  ever 
do  these  things  that  I’ve  just  asked  you?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Either  to  employees  or  to  the  company,  or  its  prop¬ 
erty?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  meetings  where  it  was  agreed 
that  employees  would  threaten,  assault  or  beat  up,  that  is, 
the  pickets  would  threaten  or  assault  or  beat  up  the  com¬ 
pany  employees?  A.  1  don’t  understand  the  question. 

Q.  I  say,  did  you  attend  any  meetings,  any  union  meet¬ 
ings,  or  any  other  meetings  where  you  and  a  group  agreed 
to  beat  up  certain  individuals,  or  to  hurt  them  or  harm 
them  physically?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  damage  the  company ’s  property  by  dynamiting, 
or  breaking  windows,  or  anything  of  that  nature?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  attend  any  such  meetings,  that  is  what 
you  mean  by - A.  I  didn ’t  attend  any  meeting  like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  discussed  at  any  of  the 
meetings  you  attended?  A.  No,  I  didn’t. 
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Q.  Now  since  you  removed  those  picket  signs,  have  you 
done  any  of  those  things,  such  as  striking  any  employee? 
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A.  No,  I  haven’t. 

Q.  Throwing  anything  at  them?  A.  No. 

Q.  Damaging  the  company’s  automobiles  or  property? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  of  its  machines?  A.  No. 

Q.  Any  of  its  building?  A.  No. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  clock  there  that  morning,  Miss 
Beasley,  can  you  remember  anything  else  that  was  said 
there  at  the  clock  by  anyone,  the  girls,  or  Mr.  Nicholas, 
or  Miss  Milev?  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  believe  I  left  out  Mr.  Nicholas, 
after  lie  fired  us,  he  told  us — T  mean,  some  of  the  girls  had 
already  gone  back  to  get  their  purses,  and  he  was  just  wav¬ 
ing  his  hands,  and  he  said,  “If  you  girls  would  have  come 
in  the  right  way  I  would  have  talked  to  you,”  and  he  walked 
back  into  his  office.  That  is  about  all  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  Miss  Seaman’s  name?  Did  her  name 
come  up?  A.  I  didn’t  hear  him  mention  it. 

**••**•••• 

300 

Cross  Examination 

##*#**#*•• 
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Q.  Fifty  or  sixty  of  the  mill  employees,  or  50  or  60  in¬ 
cluding  the  men  from  other  crafts,  fishermen,  carpenters, 
boilermakers,  and  others,  and  the  public  that  met  with 
you?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  they’re  boilermakers 
or  carpenters,  or  what,  but  there  were  only  about  five  or 
six  men  that  night  at  that  meeting,  as  all  I  remember. 
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Q.  Now  that  was  a  public  meeting?  A.  It  was.  It  was 
open  to  the  public. 

•  •*•*#•••# 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  a  meeting  and  arranged  to  get 
yourself  out  of  a  job,  did  you  not?  A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  not  one  of  the  experienced  people  that 
they  had  failed  to  call  back,  but  you  were  a  brand  new  one 
that  they  had  just  called  back?  A.  I  had  been  laid  off 
from  a  temporary  job. 

Q.  Yes,  but  that  temporary  job  of  finishing  so  many 
garments 

304 

that  had  been  sent  back  in  didn’t  give  you  any  experience 
in  running  machines  or  cutting  machines,  or  doing  those 
things —  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  They  did  not?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  an  inexperienced  one?  A.  Maybe  I 
was.  I  suppose  I  was. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  from  you.  I  don’t  know.  A.  Well, 
I  was  unexperienced. 

Q.  You  -were  unexperienced.  Now  one  of  the  purposes 
of  your  going  to  see  him  then  was  to  get  rid  of  or  prevent 
the  hiring  of  those  just  exactly  in  your  class,  wasn’t  it? 
A.  I  suppose  if  I  had  gotten  out  of  a  job,  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  get  out  of  it  to  let  somebody  who  was  expe¬ 
rienced  take  it. 

****•#•••# 

307 

Q.  Just  when  you  got  up  to  the  clock  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
came  up  and  something  happened;  he  met  Miss  Miley  at 
that  time.  Take  it  up  right  there.  A.  Mr.  Nicholas  passed 
us  and  walked  down  to  Miss  Miley.  She  was  sitting  down 
in  a  chair,  and  she  got  up  when  she  saw  him  coming.  And 
she  says, — he  says,  “How  do  you  do,”  and  she  says,  “How 
do  you  do.” 
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And  she  said,  “I’m  Miss  Ruth  Miley.”  And  he  told  her 
his  name,  and  she  said,  “I’m  with  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union,  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.” 

And  he  says,  “You  couldn’t  be  with  a  better  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

She  said,  “Thank  you.”  And  she  said,  “A  committee 
of  my  girls  and  your  girls  would  like  to  talk  to  you.” 

And  he  said,  “If  it  is  about  the  union,  I  don’t  want  to 
talk.” 

And  she  said — and  he  started  to  go  into  his  office  at 
that  time.  He  turned  his  back,  was  going  into  his  office 
and  then  he  turned  around  and  saw  us,  and  he  said,  “Is 
this  your  committee? 

And  me  and  a  few  others  said,  “Yes.”  And  he  said, 
“I’ll  tell  you  girls  what  you  can  do.  You  can  punch  your 
cards  and  get  out.  You’re  all  fired.” 

308 

And  so  I  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  are  you  firing  us?” 

He  said — I  said,  “Are  you  really  firing  us?”  He  says, 
“Yes.” 

Miss  Miley  says,  “You  can’t  do  that,  Mr.  Nicholas,  to 
those  girls.” 

He  says,  “I’m  doing  it.  You  heard  what  I  said, 
get  out.” 

Well,  Bessie  says,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  are  you  firing  us  for 
union  activities?”  and  he  said,  “Yes,  you  heard  what  I 
said.”  He  says,  “You  are  fired.” 

********** 


309 

“Q.  Relate  that.” 

“A.  He  said,  ‘How  do  you  do’.  She  said,  ‘How  do  you 
do’.  She  said,  ‘I  am  Miss  Ruth  Miley  with  the  ILGW.’ 
He  said,  ‘You  couldn’t  be  with  a  better  organization.’  She 
said,  ‘I  have  a  committee  of  your  girls  who  want  to  speak 
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to  you’.  He  turned  and  said,  ‘Is  that  your  committee V 
And  she  said,  ‘Yes’.  I  cannot  relate  what  was  said,  but 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  She  said,  ‘The  committee 
of  girls  would  like  to  talk  to  you.’  He  said,  ‘Is  this  the 
committee?’  She  said,  ‘Yes.’  He  said,  ‘There’s  a  proper 
way  to  do  things  and  an  improper  way  to  do  things  and  I 
don’t  think  this  is  proper  during  working  hours.’  She 
said,  ‘Can  you  tell  me  a  proper  time  to  come  to  you  when 
your  girls  have  time  to  come  except  during  working 
hours?’  He  said,  ‘You  girls  can  either  punch  your  cards 
or  get  out.’  He  didn’t  said  ‘either’,  he  said,  ‘You  girls 
can  punch  your  cards  and  get  out.’  I  said,  ‘Do  you  mean 
we  are  fired?’  He  said,  ‘Yes.’  Bessie  Bush  said,  ‘You 
mean  we  are  fired  for  union  activities?’  He  said,  ‘Yes, 
and  get  out  of  the  damn  door.’  ” 

Is  that  the  answer  you  gave  in  reply  to  the  question  to 
relate  what  was  said?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  he  told  us  we  were 
fired  before  he  said  anything  of  some  other  things  I  said 
in  there.  I  had  them  frontwards  and  backwards. 
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Q.  Now  you  all  did  go  out  that  morning  and  began  your 
picketing? 

311 

A.  We  did. 

Q.  And  was  there  any  trouble  out  there?  Any  yelling 
or  hollering?  A.  At  wdiat  time?  What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  After  you  all  went  out  and  formed  your  picket  line? 
A.  We  didn’t  do  any  yelling  and  hollering.  'When  the 
mill  let  out  at  lunch  we  called  them  scabs,  and  if  they 
crossed  the  picket  line  the  next  morning  they  would  be 
scabs,  and  please  not  come  across.  I  don’t  believe  we 
called  them  scabs  on  the  first  day.  I  may  be  mixed  up  on 
that.  I’m  almost  sure  we  didn’t. 
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Q.  Now  tell  us  whether  or  not  on  either  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  you  threatened  or  told  Mae  Scruggs  that  you 
would  like  to  get  her  on  public  property  so  you  could  tear 
her  from  limb  to  limb?  A.  I  didn’t  make  the  statement 
“tear  her  from  limb  to  limb.”  I  never  made  that  state¬ 
ment. 

Q.  You  never  made  that  statement?  A.  I  know  it’s  on 
the  court  record,  but  I  didn’t  make  that  statement.  I 
told  her  I  would  like  to  get  my  bare  hands  on  her,  period. 
I  didn’t  say  anything  about  “limb  from  limb.” 

Q.  You  mean  the  stenographer  then,  since  that  state¬ 
ment  of  yours  is  in  the  court  record  of  the  injunction 
trial,  the  stenographer  added  what  you  meant  to  tell  her 
then,  that  you  would  like  to  get  your  bare  hands  on  her? 
A.  At  that  time  there  was  about  three  different  lawyers 
standing 

312 

up  objecting  and  saying  “limb  from  limb,”  about  three 
of  them  at  one  time,  and  I  believe  the  stenographer  may 
have  got  it  from  one  of  the  lawyers,  not  from  me. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Palmer, — that  was  on  the  direct  examina¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Palmer  when  you  said  that.  He  was  your 
lawyer  questioning  you.  A.  Well,  skip  it. 

Q.  Now  you  didn’t — now  according  to  your  recollection 
now,  two  or  three  months  later,  you  didn’t  say  that  you’d 
like  to  get  her  on  public  property  and  tear  her  limb  from 
limb?  All  you  said  was  that  you  would  like  to  get  your 
bare  hands  on  her?  A.  On  public  property. 

Q.  On  public  property?  A.  Not  there  on  Mr.  Nicholas’ 
property,  or  Jackson  County  property. 

Q.  Now  what,  if  anything,  did  Mae  Scruggs  say  to  you 
that  caused  you  to  do  that?  A.  Nothing,  I  don’t  believe. 

Q.  That  is  correct.  She  didn’t  say  anything  to  you? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No?  A.  Not  on  the  picket  line. 
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Q.  Ma’am?  A.  Not  on  the  picket  line. 

313 

Q.  Not  at  the  picket  line.  She  did  not  say  anything — 
A.  She  didn’t  say  anything  to  me. 

Q.  But  you  did  say  that  while  you  were  on  the  picket 
line?  A.  That’s  right. 

315 

“Q.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge.”  “A.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  on  Wednesday  he  walked  down  the  walk 
of  the  mill  and  I  was  carrying  a  picket  sign.  He  said, 
‘How  do  you  do  young  lady.’  I  said,  ‘How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Nicholas.’  I  said,  ‘Come  here  just  a  minute,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  to  you.’  He  walked  up  to  me.  I  believe 
he  was  carrying  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  I  am  not  sure.  I 
said,  ‘Are  those  for  me,  Nicky  boy.’  He  said,  ‘Those  are 
for  my  best  girl.’  I  said,  ‘Now  we  are  this  close  will  you 
tell  me  why  you  made  the  speech  to  the  girls  in  the  mill 
scabbing  on  us?  Why  did  you  make  this  speech?  You  told 
us  to  go  back  to  our  machines  and  you  would  talk  to  us 
later.’  And  he  said,  ‘You  are  getting  better  looking  every 
day,  kid,’  and  with  that  he  walked  off.” 

320 

Q.  You  didn’t  carry  any  sign  saying  that  the  company 
was  unfair,  or  was  engaged  in  any  unfair  labor  practices, 
did  you? 

321 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn’t  carry  any  signs  stating  that  you  had  been 
discharged  unfairly  or  improperly,  did  you?  A.  Not  at 
that  time? 

*•**#••«** 
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Q.  Claire,  as  to  what  transpired  between  you  and  Mae 
Scruggs,  I’m  going  to  ask  you  if  the  questions  asked  by 
your  counsel  on  the  injunction  hearing  and  your  answers 
as  follows  are  correct:  “Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to 
engage  in  conversation  with  Mae  Scruggs?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
I  did.” 
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Is  that  correct?  A.  That  is  correct. 

“Q.  Tell  the  court  what  that  was?  A.  I  told  her  that 
I  would  like  to  meet  her  on  public  property  sometime 
and  tear  her  from  limb  to  limb,  and  I  said  I  would  like 
to.  I  did  not  say  I  was  going  to.” 

Is  that  correct?  A.  I  must  have  said  it  if  it  is  on  the 
court  record.  I  don’t  remember. 

*#•**•••*• 
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Q.  Now,  did  you  state  about  April  22nd  or  23rd  to  any 
of  the  girls  passing  through  your  picket  line  that  you  all 
were  calling  in  extra  help,  or  that  you  all  had  outside  help  ? 
A.  I  told  the  girls  that  we  had  outside  help.  Other  people 
from  other  crafts  were  there  to  help  us. 

Q.  What  was  that  help  consisting  of?  A.  Well,  any¬ 
thing  they  could  do  for  us.  They  said  they’d  do  anything 
we  asked  them  as  long  as  it  was  within  the  law. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  knew  that  when  you  began  your  pick¬ 
eting  on  the  22nd,  because  of  the  meeting  that  you  had 
with  your  bunch,  with  the  other  crafts,  that  is  "when  they 
promised  that  outside  help?  A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  you  know  you  had  outside  help  unless 
it  was  promised  you  at  some  meeting?  Did  anybody 
promise  it  to  you  personally?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  right,  who  was  it  told  you  that  they  would  get 
the  outside  help?  A.  They  didn’t  say  anything  about  I 
would  get  outside  help.  Mr.  Wallace  was  out  there,  and 
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I  don’t  remember  at  that  time.  But  they  said,  “Any 
thing  we  can  do  for  you  girls,  we’ll  do  it  for  you  as  long 
as  it’s  within  the  law.” 

•  #  #  #  •  *  *  *  *  ,  • 

324 

Q.  You  all  that  were  employees  out  there  until  you  got 
fired  the  day  before,  and  these  men  from  other  places  and 
other  employments,  started  your  picketing  with  the  help 
of  these  outsiders,  what  was  your  purpose?  A.  You  mean 
my  purpose  in  picketing? 

Q.  The  purpose  of  the  group? 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  the  purpose  of  the  group. 

A.  I  don’t  know  what  their  purpose  would  be. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Gautier:  May  I  ask  the  question  another  way  then? 
Maybe  that  will  clear  it. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  ask  the  question 
another  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gautier)  Was  the  purpose — was  it  your 
purpose  of  your  picketing,  of  your  group,  with  the  out¬ 
side  help,  to  cause  the  mill  to  have  to  shut  down  by  keep¬ 
ing  employees  out,  and/or  by  preventing  trucks  from 
bringing  raw  materials  in  and  finished  products  out?  A. 
Well,  we  had  gotten  instruction  from  Miss  Milev  to  keep 
the  girls  out  if  we  could  talk  them  into  staying  ont,  and 
to  keep  the  trucks  out  if  we  could  keep  them  from  stav¬ 
ing  out,  but  not  to  force  them  to  stay  out. 

325 

Q.  No,  I  didn’t  say  that.  Was  your  purpose  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  employees  out  and  keeping  the  trucks  out  to  cause 
the  mill  to  have  to  shut  down  so  that  they  would  all  have 
to  come  out  and  join  you?  A.  We  just  didn’t — we  just 
wanted  to  shut  the  mill  down.  I  don ’t  know  why  we  wanted 
it  shut  down. 

•  •  *  *  *  #  *  *  •  * 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Did  you  know  of  any? 

The  Witness:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gautier:  May  I  ask  another  question? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gautier)  Did  you  know  of  the  dynamiting 
that  took  place  when  all  the  windows  were  smashed?  A. 
Well,  I  heard  the  noise  that  they  said  was  the  dynamiting. 

Q.  You  heard  the  noise?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  inquiry,  and  you  probably  saw  all  the  windows 
broken  back  by  the  electrical  machinery?  A.  I  saw  it  after 
I  went  back. 

Q.  Yes.  Then  you  did  know  that  that  took  place?  A. 
Well,  I  don’t  know  if  it  was  dynamite,  or  what. 

Q.  Or  TNT?  A.  TNT,  or  an  atom  bomb. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Or  a  boiler  may  have  exploded. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gautier)  Did  you  know  then,  the  same  way, 
from  having  seen  the  results  or  hearing  of  it  while  you 
were  out  there  picketing,  of  other  acts? 
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A.  I  heard — I  mean,  I  read  in  the  papers,  and  I  heard 
that  somebody  shot  at  the  men. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  that  one  of  the  truck  drivers  of  the 
company  was  pulled  out  of  his  truck  on  90  by  Raz’s,  and 
beaten;  did  you  know  of  that?  A.  The  truck  driver  being 
pulled  out  of  his  truck  and  beaten? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  believe  I  read  that  in  the  paper  or  heard 
it;  I  don’t  know  which. 

Q.  I  don’t  think  that  was  in  the  newspaper.  You  heard 
it  around  the  picket  line  while  you  all  were  discussing  it? 
You  heard  about  it,  didn’t  you?  A.  I  didn’t — I  don’t 
think  I  heard  it  on  the  picket  line,  or  if  I  heard  it  uptown, 
or  heard  it  in  my  own  home,  or  where. 

Q.  You  did  hear  of  it?  A.  I  heard  of  it. 
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Q.  That  is  three  things  yon  heard  of.  Did  you  hear  of 
the  express  truck  going  up  and  getting  stopped  by  three 
men  that  pulled  out,  his  load  spilled  on  the  road,  and 
threatened  with  a  wrench?  A.  I  did  hear  of  that. 

Q.  You  did  hear  of  that,  too.  Now,  all  of  these  things 
that  I  refer  to  that  you  heard  of  and  knew  of  were  not 
done  by  you  girls  on  the  picket  line,  were  they?  A.  I 
know  I  didn’t  do  it. 

*•«•**«**• 

330 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gautier)  Isn’t  it  a  fact,  Claire,  that  after 
the  agreement  that  was  reached  under  which  you  all  had 
the  right  to  apply  for  reemployment  without  prejudice 
as  to  you  and  the 
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company,  that  you  have  heard  of  no  acts  of  violence  of 
this  nature?  A.  Since  our  offering  to  go  back  to  work? 

Q.  Since —  A.  The  day  after  court,  you  mean? 

Q.  No,  here  when  this  agreement  was  signed  a  week  or 
ten  days  ago?  A.  I  haven’t  heard  of  any  violence  since 
then? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  None,  no,  sir. 

Q.  None  at  all?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It’s  been  absolutely  peaceful  out  there?  A.  That’s 
right. 

Q.  You’ve  heard  of  no  threats,  no  cuttings,  no  wrench 
work,  no  spilling  truckloads,  no  vice  use,  no  gun  display, 
no  dynamite;  you’ve  heard  of  nothing  since  this  agree¬ 
ment  of  some  ten  days,  two  weeks  ago,  under  which  you 
all  went  back  to  work,  have  you?  A.  You  mean  concern¬ 
ing  the  woolen  mill? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  No,  I  haven’t. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want. 

•  •  •  •  *  *  •  •  #  • 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Gautier)  Tell  us  whether  or  not  you 
testified  on  the  injunction  hearing  about  the  first  of  May 
this  year  that  you  would  not  go  back  and  accept  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  plant  even  though  they  offered  it  to  you, 
unless  they  recognized  the  union  out  there?  A.  I  did 
say  that  in  court. 

Q.  You  did  say  that.  Miss  Claire,  tell  us  whether  or 
not  after  June  the  4th,  the  day  on  which  you  and  some 
49  ex-employees  wrote  a  letter  and  said  that  you  would 
come  back  to  work  unconditionally,  tell  us  whether  or 
not  a  few  days  subsequent  to  that  you  happened  to  meet 
Mr.  Nicholas  and  he  asked  you  if  you  would  come  back 
and  work  for  them,  and  you  told  him  that  you  would  not 
go  back  in  that  plant  unless  there  was  union  recognition? 
A.  I  think  I  made  that  statement  several  times  to  Mr. 
Nicholas. 

********** 

338 

Q.  Within  the  last  three  weeks  when  there  was  discus¬ 
sion  and  negotiation  with  Mr.  Nicholas,  Mr.  Schwartz, 
and  some  others,  arranging  this  settlement,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  during  that  time  Mr.  Nicholas  saw  you  and  said  that 
it  looks  like  we’re  going  to  get  this  thing  all  straightened 
up,  and  are  you  coming  back  to  work,  and  you  then  told 
him  that  “I  won’t  go  back  to  work  out  there  unless  we 
have  union  recognition”?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

*****•••*• 

342 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  On  the  record. 

Let  me  make  a  statement  for  the  record.  Mr.  Gautier 
asked  whether  or  not  he  could  make  a  request  for  the  state- 
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ment  given  to  the  Board  with  respect  to  this  hearing  by, 
I  don’t  know  if  you  named  any  particular  individual,  but 
I  take  it  in  connection — 

Mr.  Gautier:  This  witness. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  This  witness.  Mr.  Kyle  said  he 
would  object  to  furnishing  the  statement,  and  I  told  Mr. 
Gautier  that  I  would  sustain  the  objection  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Gautier:  The  respondent,  since  the  witness  Claire 
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Beasley  has  testified  that  some  two  or  three  months  ago 
she  gave  a  written  statement  to  Mr.  Schwartz,  as 
investigator  for  the  Board,  covering  the  situation  at  the 
B.V.D.  plant  in  reference  to  the  matters  at  issue  here, 
then  the  respondent  now  requests  that  it  be  furnished  by 
counsel  for  the  General  Counsel,  or  by  Mr.  Schwartz,  a 
copy  of  such  statement  in  writing  given  by  this  witness. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  I’m  not  going  to  comply  with  the 
request,  Mr.  Examiner,  to  furnish  any  of  the  statements 
that  I  have  in  my  file  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Friendlander :  May  w’e  have  the  record  indicate 
that  those  statements  are  in  the  courtroom  in  the  physical 
possession  of  counsel  for  the  Board,  and  that  he  is  object¬ 
ing  to  their  production  upon  the  request  of  counsel  for 
the  respondent? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  believe  that  calls  for  an  answer 
from  you,  Mr.  Kyle. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  have  them  here. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I’ll  sustain  Mr.  Kyle’s  position. 


#*••*#••*  * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gautier)  Claire,  tell  us  whether  or  not 
before  you  took  the  witness  stand,  either  at  the  noon  hour 
or  after-wards,  you  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  state¬ 
ment  which  you 
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had  given  Mr.  Schwartz  covering  this  matter  in  order  to 
refresh  your  memory  as  to  details  therein?  A.  What 
matter  is  this? 

Q.  Ma’am?  A.  WTiat  matter  is  this? 

Q.  This  that  we  are  hearing,  the  statement  that  you 
gave  to  Mr.  Schwartz  some  two  or  three  months  ago  about 
this  situation  at  the  mill —  A.  This  whole  case? 

Q.  About  the  matters  involved  here?  Did  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  that  statement  to  refresh  your  memory 
before  you  took  the  witness  stand?  A.  I  read  the  case, 
yes.  I  read  part  of  it. 

Q.  You  read  part  of  it,  and  that  was  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshing  your  memory  on  details  of  it?  A.  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Gautier:  Now  the  respondent  calls  upon  the  peti¬ 
tioner,  since  he  says  those  statements  are  in  his  possession 
in  the  courtroom,  to  produce  for  inspection  by  respond¬ 
ent’s  counsel  the  statement  referred  to. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  counsel  still  refuses  to  do  so  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions,  Section  102.90,  and  in  addition — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well — 

Mr.  Kyle:  Is  it  102.90? 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  think  it  is  102.87. 

Mr.  Kyle:  102.87.  And  on  the  additional  ground  that 
I  have  not  used  them  during  the  trial  of  this  case  with 
this  witness,  and  they  haven’t  been  referred  to  by  me  or 
the  witness  while  I  had  her  on  direct  examination. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  I  will  deny  the  motion  or 
the  request,  both  on  the  basis  of  the  Board’s  Rules  and 
Regulations,  Series  6,  as  amended,  effective  June  3rd,  1952, 
as  amended  October  22nd,  1951,  Section  102.87,  which  I 
will  not  quote  at  this  point.  I  think  counsel  is  familiar 
with  it,  and  for  the  additional  grounds  that  I  believe  that 
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the  federal  law  on  it  does  not  require  as  a  matter  of  right 
such  production  under  the  circumstances.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  the  law,  counsel  does  not  have,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
access  to  anything  used  by  the  witness  to  refresh  his 
recollection  prior  to  taking  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  the  law.  May  we  then  ask 
the  Trial  Examiner  that  he  exercise  sound  discretion  to 
direct  the  production  of  those  documents? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  feel  that  even  if  I  have  the 
discretion  as  a  trier  of  the  fact  here,  under  the  law,  under 
Goldman  against  the  United  States,  which  is  one  of  the 
cases  Pm  relying  on  for  my  position,  citation  of  which  is 
316  US  129,  at  Page  132,  I  feel  that  any  discretion  that 
that  case  might  give  me,  or  that  the  Rules  might  give 
me,  is  certainly  prescribed 
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by  the  Regulations  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  May  we  then  request  the  Trial 
t  Examiner  to  issue  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  directed  to 

the  General  Counsel  for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  produce  at  this  trial  all  of  the  records  which 
he  has  in  his  possession  concerning  the  statements 
obtained  from  the  witness  Claire  Beasley. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Mr.  Kyle,  to  avoid  the  circuitous 
method  of  handling  this  which  the  regulations  call  for, 
by  our  regulations  I’m  required  to  issue,  upon  proper 
application,  which  happens  to  necessarily  be  in  writing, 
as  I  recall,  any  subpoena  that  is  asked  of  me  by  the  parties. 
But  let  me  hear  your  position  on  it,  Mr.  Kyle. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner,  if  they  make  this  written 
request  to  you  for  subpoena,  and  you  have  issued  the 
subpoena,  I’m  sorry,  but  I’ll  have  to  ask  you  first  of  all  to 
quash  the  subpoena,  and  if  you  refuse  to  do  that,  then 
I’ll  just  have  to  stand  on  the  Rules  and  Regulations  which 
you  cited  a  moment  ago,  and  they’ll  have  to  apply  to  the 
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General  Counsel. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right.  Now — 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  don’t  propose  to  turn  my  files  over  to  the 
respondent’s  counsel. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Kyle’s 
comment,  I’m  going  to  rule  that  in  effect  we  will  quash 
the  subpoena  request. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  So  that  we  may  consider  for  the  record 

347 

that  an  application  has  been  made  in  proper  form — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  That  a  motion  to  quash  has 
been  made,  and  I’m  ruling  on  the  motion  to  quash  and 
quashing  the  motion  for  subpoena.  I  think  that  makes  it 
pretty  clear  in  the  record. 

****#•*•*• 

Redirect  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Claire,  you  were  asked  on  cross 
examination  about  the  purposes  of  the  strike  were  to  shut 
down  the  plant,  and  I  believe  you  started  to  say  that  there 
were  other  reasons,  but  you  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  finish 
it.  Do  you  want  to  finish  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  other  reasons,  if  any?  A.  Well,  when 
we  were  fired  we  felt  like  we  should  do  something  about 
it,  not  just  go  home  and  forget  about  it,  because  we  felt 
that  it  was  wrong  for  him  to  fire  us  for  that.  So  we 
figured  that  we  would  picket  because  that — let  the  people 
know  why  we — that  we  were  fired. 

*#•**•••#• 

357 

Courtroom,  Jackson  County  Courthouse,  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi,  Friday,  August  22,  1952. 
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359 

Alda  Renfroe 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 

•  #  *  •  *  *  *  * 

Q.  Are  you  the  Alda  “Renfore”  who  is  mentioned  in 
Paragraph  VI  of  the  complaint?  A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  point  out  it  is  spelled 
R-e-n-f-o-r-e  in  the  complaint  in  Paragraph  VI,  and  it 
should  be  R-e-n-f-r-o-e. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Is  that  correct?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  also  named  in  Appendix  A  of  the  complaint 
as  Alda  Renfro,  R-e-n-f-r-o,  is  that  correct? 

360 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  point  that  out,  Mr.  Examiner,  so  that  we 
know  it  is  the  same  individual. 

#  •  •  #  *  •  #  #  *  i  * 

368 

Q.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  of  a  union  on  the  night 
of  April  21st?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  and  incidentally,  where 
was  the  meeting  held?  A.  Carpenter’s  Hall,  Pascagoula. 

Q.  Approximately  how  many  people  were  there?  A. 
About  16. 

Q.  Employees  of  the  company,  or  any  outsiders?  A. 
Some  of  the  girls’  husbands  were  there. 

375 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Who  opened  the  meeting  with 
a  prayer?  A.  I  don’t  know. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  did  approximately  at 
10:00  o’clock?  A.  I  got  up  and  turned  my  machine  off 
and  started  walking  up  towards  the  clocks.  Do  you  want 
me  to  tell  what  happened? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  When  I  got  there  the  other  girls  were 
gathering,  and  Miss  Miley  was  standing  out  in  the  lobby, 
and  about  that  time  Mr.  Nicholas  come  up,  and  she  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  she  said — he  said,  “Good  morning.” 
And  she  said,  “I  am  Miss  Ruth  Miley  from  the  ILGWU, 
affiliated  with  the  AFL.” 


378 

She  said,  “I  have  a  committee  of  my  girls  and  your  girls 
that  would  like  to  talk  with  you.” 

He  said,  “If  it’s  about  the  union,  I  don’t  want  to  talk 
to  you.” 

And  so  then  he  turned  to  us  and  he  said,  “Is  this  your 
committee?” 

She  said,  “Yes.” 

He  said,  “Girls,  I  tell  you  what  you  can  do,”  he  said, 
“you  can  punch  your  cards  and  get  out  the  damned  door, 
you’re  fired.” 

That  is  when  lie  lost  his  temper. 


384 

Q.  How  many  of  those  were  employees  of  the  mill?  A. 
I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  You  don’t  know?  A.  I  don’t  know  how  many  were 
employees. 

Q.  There  were  men  there,  is  that  correct?  A.  Some  of 
the  girls’  husbands  were  there. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Wallace  have  a  wife  who  is  employed  at 
the  mill?  A.  No,  he  doesn’t. 
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Q.  Was  he  present?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Brogan  have  a  wife  who  is  employed  at 
the  mill?  A.  No,  he  doesn’t. 

Q.  Was  he  there? 

385 

A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Harris  have  a  wife  who  is  employed  at 
the  mill?  A.  No,  he  doesn’t. 

Q.  Was  he  there?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Oliver  have  a  wife  who  is  employed  at  the 
mill?  A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  there?  A.  I  don’t — I  don’t  think  so.  I  don’t 
remember. 

Q.  What  husbands  were  there?  A.  I  don’t  know.  I 
don’t  remember.  I  just  know  some  of  them’s  husbands 
were  there.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  were  present?  A.  I  don’t 
know.  Half  a  dozen. 

Q.  Is  that  your  best  recollection,  half  a  dozen?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  Can  you  identify  any  one  of  that  half  dozen?  A.  No. 
Q.  Was  it  after  your  prayer,  was  it  Miss  Miley  who 
opened  the  meeting?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

#  *  *  *  *  •  •  •  *  ■  • 

386 

Q.  And  when  she  opened  the  meeting,  what  did  she  say? 
A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  After  Miss  Miley  spoke,  wdio  was  the  next  person 
who  spoke?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

#••**•••** 

392 

Q.  Well,  at  that  time,  was  there  anything — was  Mr. 
Nicholas  angry?  A.  No. 

Q.  He  was  pleasant,  was  he?  A.  I  wouldn’t  say  he  was 
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pleasant.  He  just  was  being  nice  till  be  found  out  who 
she  was  and  what  she  wanted.  They  shook  hands,  and 
Miss  Miley  said,  “I  am  Miss  Miley  from  the  ILGWU, 
affiliated  wdth  the  AFL.”  She  said,  “I  have  a  committee 
of  my  girls  and  your  girls  that  would  like  to  talk  to  you.” 

He  said,  “If  it’s  about  the  union,  I  don’t  want  to  talk 
to  you.” 

Q.  Well,  didn’t  something  happen  before  that?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  forget  part  of  it?  A.  Oh,  he  said,  “You 
couldn’t  be  with  a  better  organization.” 

397 

Q.  Now,  when  you  worked  in  the  mill  for  the  last  few 
months,  you  wore  a  union  button,  didn’t  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  because  you  wore  the  union 
button?  A.  No,  sir. 

•  ••••*•••• 


400 


Q.  So  that  the  rule  w~as  that  you  could  talk  on  your  own 
time, 


401 


but  you  couldn’t  talk  on  the  company’s  time,  right? 

•  ****#•••* 


402 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  At  the  meeting  on  April  21st, 
did  any  of  the  men  wTho  were  present  make  any  speeches? 
A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wallace  make  a  speech? 

**••#*•*•# 


403 

Q.  To  your  recollection,  you  don’t  know  whether  they 
'were  there  or  not?  You  have  no  recollection  of  any  of 
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them  having  said  anything  throughout  the  course  of  this 
meeting,  is  that  correct?  A.  I  don’t  remember  if  they 
were  there  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  substance  of  what  he  said?  A. 
No,  I  can’t  tell  you  exactly  what  he  said.  I  don’t 
remember. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  at  that  time  about  other 
people  giving  you  aid?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  nothing  like  that  was  discussed 
at  the 

404 

meeting?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  At  the  meeting  was  anything  said  about  what  might 
happen  if  Mr.  Nicholas  were  busy  at  10:00  o’clock.  A.  I 
don’t  remember  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  anybody  discuss  what  might  happen  if  Mr. 
Nicholas  refused  to  see  vou?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  a  walkout?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  discussed  about  filing  a  petition 
for  an  election?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Did  your  organization  at  any  time  file  a  petition  for 
an  election?  A.  At  any  time? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  don’t  know. 

414 

Q.  Now,  who  was  standing  alongside  of  you? 

415 

A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Were  the  committee  in  a  circle,  in  a  single  line,  or 
were  there  several  rows  of  girls?  A.  No,  we  was  just  all 
standing  around  in  a  group. 
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Q.  Were  you  bunched  together?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Well,  was  Miss  Bush  in  the  center  of  the  bunch? 
A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Was  she  at  the  rear  of  the  bunch?  A.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  ask  the  question,  “Are  we  being 
fired  for  union  activities?”  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  it  was  Miss  Bush  that  asked  the 
question.  Are  you  sure  it  was  she  who  asked  it?  A.  I 
think  it  is.  I’m  pretty  sure. 

Q.  Had  it  been  arranged  the  night  before  that  if  you 
were  discharged  that  some  person  or  persons  should  ask 
whether  you  were  being  discharged  for  union  activities? 
A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Don’t  you  remember  that  being  discussed  at  the 
meeting?  A.  No.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Miss  Bush  as  your  spokesman  given  any  in¬ 
structions  with  regard  to  what  she  was  going  to — with 
regard  to  what  she  should  say? 

416 

A.  All  I  know  was  she  said  we  was  going  in  to  talk  and 
ask  Mr.  Nicholas  for  union  recognition. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  make  any  arrangements  as  part  of  your 
plan  for  that  morning  on  what  to  do  if  Mr.  Nicholas  wasn’t 
at  the  plant  at  all?  A.  I  don’t  remember,  but  I  guess  we 
just  would  of  went  back  to  our  work  if  he  wasn’t  there. 
*••••*•••• 

Q.  And  to  whom  did  you  make  that  complaint?  A.  To 
my  supervisor. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  practice  of  the  mill,  was  it  not,  if  you 
had  any  complaints,  to  make  it  to  your  supervisor?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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418 

Q.  Some  of  them  had  to  come  from  the  far  end  of  the 
mill,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  then  Mr.  Nicholas  was  walking  up  at  that  time, 
too?  He  wasn’t  at  the  clock  at  10:00  o’clock,  was  he? 
A.  He  wasn’t  at  the  clock  at  10:00. 

•  ••****••* 

419 

i 

Q.  Who  were  they?  A.  Lena  May  and  Gladys  Scovel. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  got  out  did  they  come  out?  A. 
I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  You  don’t  remember?  A.  It  was  that  morning. 

Q.  Wasn’t  it  right  after  you  went  out?  Isn’t  that  what 
you  testified  to?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

*•**#*••** 

424 

Q.  She  says  the  meeting  was  called  to  take  a  vote  to 
decide  wThen  you  would  ask  for  recognition.  A.  I  don’t 
remember. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  read  you  this  question  and  answer 
of  Miss  Milev’s  testimony,  page  224. 

“Q.  What  "did  you  go  to  the  plant  for?” 

“A.  I  went  into  the  plant  to  ask  for  recognition  with 
the  committee  for  the  union.” 

Is  that  a  correct  statement  of  the  reason  for  going  into 
the  plant?  A.  Will  you  read  it  over? 

Q.  You  read  it.  A.  That  is  correct. 

•  *  •  *  •  #  •  •  •  * 

428 

Redirect  Examination  (Continued) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Alda,  when  you  and  the  other  em¬ 
ployees  got  outside  of  the  plant  on  the  morning  of  the 
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22nd,  did  you  engage  in  any  picketing  of  the  plant?  A. 
Yes,  we  began  to  walk. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  you  started?  How  you 
happened  to  do  it?  Who  advised  you  to  do  it,  if  anyone 
did?  A.  Miss  Miley. 

Q.  And  what  did  she  tell  you?  A.  She  said  just  start 
walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  mill. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  particular  reason  for  wanting  to 
engage  in  this  picketing?  A.  Yes,  because  Mr.  Nicholas 
fired  us  and — 

*****##•#* 

429 

Q.  Now,  did  you  engage  in  any  picketing?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  carry  any  signs?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  signs  available  when  you  first  walked 
out  of  the  office?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  morning?  A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  any  signs?  A.  About  four 
o’clock  that  evening. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  picketing  wTas  called  off 
and  the  strike  settlement  was  entered  into  between  the 
company  and  the  union,  and  you  girls  went  back  to  work? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  between  the  time  you  started  to  picket  on  April 
22nd,  up  until  the  time  of  the  agreement,  and  around  the 
middle  of 

430 

August,  or  the  first  part  of  August,  agreed  to  call  off  the 
pickets,  did  you  strike  any  employee  or  get  engaged  in 
any  scuffle  or  anything  with  any  employee  of  the  company? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  get  engaged  in  any  scuffle  or  strike  any 
individuals  down  there  on  the  picket  line?  A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  throw  anything  at  any  person  down  at  the 
picket  line?  A.  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  throw  anything  at  any  property  owned  by 
the  company?  A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  that  would  damage  physically 
the  property,  building,  or  grounds,  or  any  equipment  of 
the  company?  A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  All  during  the  time  I  have  reference  to  when  you 
were  picketing,  did  you  engage  in  any  conversation  with 
people  going  back  and  forth  around  the  picket  line?  A. 
Yes,  some  of  the  employees. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  them?  A.  Yes.  Lottie 
Renfroe. 

Q.  Who?  A.  Lottie  Renfroe. 

Q.  Is  she  related  to  you?  A.  She’s  my  husband’s  sister- 
in-law\ 

********** 

431 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now,  by  conversations,  I  might— for 
the  record,  I  don’t  want  to  burden  the  record  with  con¬ 
versations  on  matters  other  than  the  strike  down  there  and 
the  picketing. 

I  w'ant  to  direct  your  attention  only  to  conversations 
with  regard  to  whether  or  not  you  wanted  people  to  go 
through  your  picket  line.  Do  you  understand  that?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  type  of  conversation  you  had?  A.  That’s 
right. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation?  A.  I  asked  her  was  she 
going  across  our  picket  line,  and  she  said  yes,  she  was 
going  across  it. 

Q.  Speak  up.  A.  And  I  said,  “Well,  you  signed  a  card.” 
She  said,  “Yes,  but  she  still  was  going  to  cross  it.”  And 
that  was  all.  I  didn’t  say  any  more  to  her. 

Q.  Did  you  call  her  any  names?  A.  No,  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  call  anybody  else  any  names  about  crossing 
the  picket  line?  A.  I  called  them  scabs. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  who  you  called  that?  A.  No  indi¬ 
vidual,  just — 

Q.  Did  you  use  that  term  very  often  on  the  picket  line? 

432 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  say  you  used  it  every  day  while  you  were 
down  there?  A.  I  did  before  the  injunction  was  served 
on  us. 

Q.  How  about  after  the  injunction?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  anybody  scabs  after  that?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  any  people  any  other  names  down  on 
the  picket  line?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No\v,  did  you  do  any  of  the  things  I’ve  asked  you 
if  you’ve  done  on  the  picket  line,  did  you  do  any  of  those 
things  off  the  picket  line,  avTav  from  the  building,  or  away 
from  the  picket  line?  A.  Yes,  I  threw’  tw’o  eggs. 

Q.  You  did?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts?  A.  Dowm  by  the  hospital. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  that?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  howT  you  happened  to  throw  twTo  eggs,  and 
where  you  threw’  them,  and  what  happened  to  them?  A.  I 
just  threw’  them  to  scare  these  people  because  some  of 

433 

the  employees  out  at  the  mill  that  had  been  crossing  our 
picket — 

Q.  Now’,  w’here  were  you?  A.  I  was  at  Raz’s  Cafe,  out¬ 
side. 

Q.  And  you  were  standing  out  in  front  of  the  cafe?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How’  many  eggs  did  you  have?  A.  Two. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  eggs  ?  A.  I  went  in  Raz ’s  and 
picked  them  up,  somewheres. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  wrhat  you  mean  by  you  went  in  there 
and  picked  them  up?  A.  Well,  I  just  w’ent  in  there  and 
got  them. 
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Q.  Did  you  buy  them?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  icebox  or  exposed,  or  just  what 
was  the  situation?  Where  did  you  find  them?  A.  Some¬ 
body  gave  them  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  it  was?  A.  I  think  it  was 
Hazel. 

Q.  Hazel  who?  A.  Raz. 

Q.  Hazel  who?  A.  Raz. 

Q.  Hazel  Raz?  A.  I  asked  her  for  them. 

434 

Q.  Is  she  an  employee  of  the  company?  A.  No,  she 
isn’t. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  eggs  after  you  got  them? 
A.  I  went  out  and  just  throwed  them.  I  didn’t  hit  any¬ 
body.  I  hit  the  telephone  post. 

Q.  Where  were  you  throwing  them?  A.  Huh? 

Q.  Where  were  you  throwing  the  eggs?  A.  I  was  throw¬ 
ing  them  towards  the  girls  that  were  standing  out  there 
waiting  for  a  bus. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  girls?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  they?  A.  Agnes  Tingle  and  Elenore 
Whatley. 

Q.  About  how  many  girls  were  standing  out  there  when 
you  threw  these  eggs?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  out  there?  A.  They  were 
waiting  for  a  bus. 

Q.  How  far  away  were  you  from  them  when  you  threw 
them,  threw  the  eggs?  A.  Across  the  street  from  them. 

Q.  Were  you  directly  across  the  street,  or  on  an  angle, 
or  what?  A.  Like  an  angle. 

435 

Q.  Is  this  store  right  on  the  corner  of  an  intersection, 
that  you  are  talking  about,  Raz’s?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  right  on  the  corner?  A.  No,  it’s  not  right  on 
the  corner,  it’s  just — 
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Q.  About  how  far  off  the  comer  is  it?  A.  15,  20  feet, 
or  further  than  that. 

Q.  And  you  were  standing  in  front  of  it?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  w^ere  these  girls  standing?  A.  At  the 
bus  stop. 

Q.  Now,  what  is —  A.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
It’s  right  next  to  the  highway. 

Q.  In  which  direction  to  the  corner?  A.  In  which 
direction  ? 

Q.  Strike  that.  There’s  a  bus  stop  on  the  corner?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  where  these  girls  were  waiting?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  the  eggs  land?  A.  It  hit  a  telephone 
post. 

Q.  Where  was  the  telephone  post?  A.  By  the  bus  stop. 

Q.  Was  the  telephone  post  further  away  from  you  than 
the  girls, 

436 

or  was  it  between  you  and  the  girls?  A.  No,  they  -were 
standing  in  front  of  it. 

Q.  And  the  eggs  went  over  the  girls’  heads  and  hit 
upon  the  telephone  post?  A.  They  just  went  right  by 
them  and  hit  the  telephone  post. 

Q.  How  close  were  they  to  the  telephone  post?  A.  A 
few  feet.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hit  any  girls  with  the  eggs?  A.  No,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  throw  anything  else  besides  eggs  at 
anybody?  A.  No,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Now,  other  than  that  egg  throwing  episode  you  just 
mentioned,  did  you,  while  off  the  picket  line,  I  have 
reference  to,  strike  anyone?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Call  anybody  any  names?  A.  I  might,  if  I’ve  seen 
any  of  them  that  worked  at  the  mill,  I  might  have  called 
them  scabs  or  something. 
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Q.  Did  you  call  them  anything  else?  A.  No,  sir. 

•  *  •  *  *  *  •  *  *  |  # 

Recross  Examination 

•  •  *  *  #  #  *  •  *i# 

439 

Q.  Well,  did  Hazel  Raz  give  you  each  two  eggs,  is  that 
what  happened?  A.  I  don’t  know  how  many  she  gave  the 
others.  I  just  got  two  from  her. 

Q.  And  would  you  say  the  distance  through  which  you 
threw  these  eggs  was  approximately  25  feet?  A.  I  don’t 
really  know  how  far  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  say  it’s  the  width  of  this  court¬ 
room?  A.  About  that. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  May  we  stipulate  that  the  courtroom 
is  approximately  40  feet  wide? 

440 

Mr.  Kyle :  40,  50  feet,  somewhere  around  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now,  did  you  watch  these 
eggs  after  you  threw  them  to  see  what  happened?  A.  Yes. 
I  seen  them  when  they  hit  the  telephone  post. 

Q.  Did  every  egg  hit  the  telephone  post?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
mine  did. 

Q.  Your  two  hit  the  telephone  pole?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  eggs?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  You  are  a  pretty  good  thrower,  aren’t  you?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  No? 

Now,  did  it  go  right  past  these  girls?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  on  a  line  wuth  them,  is  that  right?  A.  No,  sir, 
they  hit  the  telephone  post. 

Q.  Well,  these  girls,  as  I  understand  it,  were  standing 
in  front  of  the  telephone  pole,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s 
right. 
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Q.  And  the  eggs  went  right  past  them  in  order  to  hit 
the  telephone  pole,  is  that  right?  A.  They  were  standing 
right  in  front  of  the  telephone  post  and  the  eggs  hit  the 
telephone  post. 

•  ••••#•••* 

443 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  at  all  before  these  eggs 
were  thrown?  A.  I  don’t — 

Q.  Anybody  say  anything?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  You  don’t  remember  it?  A.  No,  just  went  in  there. 
Somebody  said — I  think  somebody  said  something  about 
it.  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  it  was. 

Q.  See  if  you  can’t  remember  what  was  said?  A.  I  can’t 
remember. 

Q.  What?  A.  I  can’t  remember  just  exactly  what  was 
said. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  As  close  as  you  can  remember, 
tell  us  what  was  said. 

The  Witness:  Somebody  said,  “Well,  let’s  throw  some 
eggs,”  or  something  like  that,  is  the  best  I  can  tell  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  anybody  say,  “We 
shouldn’t,  the  Court  has  told  us  not  to”? 

444 

A.  I  didn’t  hear  anybody  say  that. 

Q.  Was  it  Mrs.  Raz  who  suggested  that  you  throw  the 
eggs?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  throw  any  nails?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  nails  thrown  on  company 
property?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  one  of  the  B.V.D.  truck 
drivers  was  pulled  out  of  a  cab  of  a  truck  and  somebody 
came  out  of  Raz’s  store  with  a  gun  that  was  owned  by  Raz? 
A.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  weren’t  there  at  the  time?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  names  did  you  call  the  employees  of  the  B.V.D. 
Company?  A.  Scabs. 

Q.  Anything  else?  A.  That  is  all. 

•  *  •  *  •  #  *  *  •  # 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  mill  after  it  was  dynamited?  A. 
Dynamited  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Haven’t  heard  anything  about  it?  A.  All  I  know  is 
what  I  read  in  the  papers  about  it.  I  don’t 

445 

know  what  happened. 

Q.  Did  you  come  around  to  picket  one  morning  and 
discover  a  lot  of  windows  in  the  mill  broken?  A.  There’s 
always  some  windows  broken. 

Q.  But  a  number  of  them  broken  at  this  time.  Do  you 
remember  any  such  morning?  A.  Yes,  I  seen  some 
windows  broke,  but  I  didn’t  know  what  caused  it. 

•  •  *  *  *  *  *  •  •  • 

448 

Q.  When  you  say  you  wanted  union  recognition,  do  you 
mean  that  you  wanted  the  B.V.D.  Company  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  ILGWTJ?  A.  We  wanted  Mr.  Nicholas  to 
recognize  us. 

Q.  Can  you  answer  that  question  yes  or  no?  A.  Yes,  it 
would  have  been  fine. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  wanted,  isn’t  it?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  any  picketing  at  a  time  when  a  truck 
was  trying  to  come  into  the  plant?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  about  it?  A.  I  just  asked  them  to 
please  not  cross  our  picket  line,  respect  it. 

Q.  You  stopped  the  truck  firs!;,  didn’t  you?  A.  Well, 
he’d  stop.  I’d  ask  him  to  stop,  and  if  I — 

Q.  How  would  you  ask  him  to  stop? 
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447 

A.  I’d  just  stand  there  and  he’d  stop. 

Q.  You’d  stand  in  the  road?  A.  No. 

Q.  Where?  A.  Stand  on  the  side. 

Q.  What  would  you  do?  A.  I’d  ask  him,  “Wait  a 
moment,  I  want  to  ask  you — ”  tell  him  something. 

Q.  You  mean  you’d  shout  that  at  him?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  you  tell  us  exactly  what  you  did?  A.  Well, 
I  had  just  stand  there  and  hold  my  hand  up,  like  that. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  sidewalk,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s 
right,  just  on  the  side  of  the  road  there  where  our  picket 
line  was. 

Q.  On  the  side  of  the  road.  W7ere  there  any  other  girls 
with  you?  A.  I  think  there  was  one. 

Q.  How  many?  A.  One. 

Q.  Who  was  she?  A.  Mary  Cranford,  I  think. 

448 

Q.  Both  of  you  do  that?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W7ere  you  picketing  at  the  time?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W7ere  you,  when  you  picketed,  did  you  walk  back 
and  forth  across  the  road  leading  into  the  plant?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  W^as  there  ever  a  time  when  there  were  more  than 
two  people  on  that  road  leading  into  the  plant?  More 
than  two  pickets,  I  mean?  A.  There  was — each  entrance 
there  was  two,  at  each  entrance. 

##•••#•••* 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  there  were  eight  pickets 
together?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  That  you  know  of?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 
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449 

Q.  Would  you  state  that  there  was  never  a  time  while 
you  were  there  that  there  were  eight  pickets  present? 
A.  I  wouldn’t  state  it,  because  I  don’t  remember. 

•  ••*•###** 

Further  Redirect  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Did  you  ever  attend  any  meetings 
of  the  union  while  this  picketing  was  going  on?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  At  those  meetings  did  you  hear  any  discussion  or 
agreement  to  do  any  harm  or  violence  to  any  person?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  do  any  physical  damage?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  any  of  the  company’s  properties?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  agree  to  do  any  of  those  type  of  acts  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  With  anyone?  A.  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Other  than  this  egg  incident  that  you’ve  described? 
A.  I  did  not. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  •  *  •  * 

450 

Further  Recross  Examination 

*  *  »  *  •  #  •  •  •  * 

Q.  Well,  that  would  take  30  seconds  for  somebody  to 
say  that. 

451 

What  else  -was  said?  Can  you  tell  us?  A.  I  don’t 
remember  all  that  was  said. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  some  of  the  things  that  were  said,  if  you 
can’t  tell  us  all  of  them.  Certainly  you  said  more  than, 
“We  won’t  have  any  violence  on  the  picket  line,”  didn’t 
you?  Can  you  recall  anything?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  did  these  meetings  last?  A.  I  don’t  know. 
Some  of  them  last  a  half  hour,  an  hour,  or  so. 

********** 

452 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  money  from  any  source  during  the 
period  of  the  strike?  A.  We  got  emergency — we  had 
emergency  funds  took  up  from  different  unions  here  in 
town. 

********** 

453 

Q.  From  time  to  time  there  were  items  that  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  about  violence,  is  that  correct?  A.  I 
don’t  know. 

Q.  Well,  did  your  group  at  any  time  ever  discuss — .  You 
don’t  know?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  read  any  of  them?  A.  I’ve  read  a  few 
things,  hut  I  don’t  remember  all  that  I  read. 

Q.  Well,  from  time  to  time  did  your  group  ever  discuss 
getting  people  to  stop  doing  these  acts?  A.  We  never  did 
anything  like  that. 

********** 

454 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  one  question.  Who,  if 
anybody,  paid  for  these  eggs  that  you  and  some  of  the 
other  girls,  or  just  one  of  the  other  girls,  got  at  Raz’s? 
A.  I  don’t  know. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  lTou  didn’t  pay  for  them? 

The  Witness:  No,  sir,  I  didn’t  pay  for  them. 

•  #•**•••*• 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  think  the  witness  testified  who  gave  her 
the  eggs,  didn’t  she? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Did  we  identify  Mrs.  Raz? 
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Further  Redirect  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Who  is  she?  A.  She  runs  the 
restaurant  and  cafe  down  there. 

Q.  Does  she  own  the  restaurant?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

«  *  •  #  *  *  *  *  *  • 

455 

Lena  May 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

•  ••*#•***  • 

462 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now,  about  10:00  o’clock  you  say 
you  went  into  a  rest  room?  A.  Well,  a  few  minutes  before 
10:00  I  went  over  to  the  rest  room  on  the  side  where  the 
Coca-Cola  boxes  used  to  be,  where  we  always  got  Coca- 
Colas.  Well,  that  was  on  the  front  side  then,  and  it  was 
at  the  back,  in  other  words.  It  was  at  the  back  to  where 
it  is  now. 

Q.  That  isn’t  up  near  the  front  door  where  the  offices 
are?  A.  That’s  right,  it’s  not  near  the  front.  It’s  not 
over  there.  I  went  over  there  just  a  little  bit  before 
10:00.  While  I  was  up  there  the  girls  went  up  to  the 
clock.  I  was  coming  out  of  the  bathroom  and  come  back, 
and  the  girls  was  gone.  When  I  got  back  to  my  table, 
I  said,  “Where  is  everybody?”  Well,  I  knew  they  was 
going,  and  anyway,  I  said,  “Where  is  everybody?”  And 
somebody  told  me. 

Q.  Not  too  fast  now,  because  we  have  a  young  man,  and 
he  has  to  take  down  everything,  and  we  have  to  be  able 
to  understand  what  you  say.  A.  When  I  got  back  to  my 
table,  I  asked,  “Where  is  everybody?”  Well,  somebody 
just  pointed  up  the  aisle.  Well,  I  walked  on  up  the  aisle 
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to  the — towards  the  front  door  at  the  clocks ;  that  is  where 
the  girls  was  at.  When  I  got  just  to  the  end  of  the  clocks, 
just  before  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  clocks,  I  heard  them 
finishing  their  conversaton. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  as  you  got  up  to  the  clock? 

463 

A.  Well,  the  first  thing  I  heard,  I  heard  somebody  say, 
“Mr.  Nicholas,  you  can’t  do  that;  you  can’t  fire  them.” 

Q.  Who  said  that?  A.  That  is  what  I  say  I  think  that 
was  Miss  Miley.  Now,  I’m  not  positive.  I  thought  at  the 
time  that’s  "who  it  was.  “Mr.  Nicholas  you  can’t  do 
that;  you  can’t  fire  them  girls  for  union  activities.” 

The  next  word  I  heard  was  Mr.  Nicholas  himself.  I  was 
standing  right  at  the  end  of  the  clocks  then.  And  I  said 
— he  said,  Mr.  Nicholas  said,  “You  heard  what  I  said. 
Punch  your  cards  and  get  out;  you’re  fired.” 

That  was  the  first  word  I  heard  him  say.  And  I  heard 
him  say  one  more  word  after  that. 

Somebody  said,  “You  mean  you’d  fire  me — ”  “ — us  for 
union  activities?”  He  said,  “Well,  you  heard  what  I  said. 
Punch  your  cards  and  get  out;  you’re  fired.”  “Punch 
your  cards  and  get  out;  you’re  fired.” 

And  then  he  turned  and  he  started  in  the  office  where' 
was  Miss  Seaman — then  I  heard  him  say  this,  too;  heard 
Mr.  Nicholas  say,  “Miss  Seaman,  you  pull  their  cards  and 
punch  them.  Punch  their  cards  and  call  in  the  new  girls 
and  put  them  on  the  machines.” 

I  don’t  know  if  I’m  bringing  out  every  -word  just  like 
he  said  it,  but  that  is  what  he  said,  “You  pull  their  cards 
and  punch  them.” 

464 

And  she  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I  don’t  know  all  those 
girls.”  She  said,  “I  can’t  pull  their  cards.” 

So  he  told  her  then  to — he  told  her  to — “When  every- 
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body  punched  out  at  dinner — ”  when  everybody  punched 
out  at  dinner,  for  her  to  pull  the  cards  and  punch  them; 
that  would  be  the  girls  that  had  gone  out. 

And  after — and  he  turned  then  and  walked — started 
back  in,  and  I  called  him.  I  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I  want  to 
speak  with  you.”  And  he  says,  “What  do  you  want?” 

And  I  said,  “Well,  I  just  want  to  see  you.” 

He  said,  “Did  you  come  up  with  them  girls?” 

And  I  said,  “No,  I  didn’t  come  up  with  them.”  I  said, 
“I  came  up  to  see  what  was  going  on,  but  I  wrant  to  speak 
with  you.” 

And  he  said,  “Well,  you  better  punch — you  better  go 
back  to  your  table  and  go  to  work.”  He  said,  “You  go 
back  to  your  table  and  go  to  work  or  punch  your  card 
and  get  out  with  them.”  And  I  went  back  to  work.  And 
I  went  back  down  the  aisle  and  went  to  work — 
#**##*#*## 

465 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Well,  what  did  you  do  after  you  had 
your  private  conversation  with  Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  When 
was  that?  i 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  When  he  told  you  to  go  back  to 
your  machine  or  punch  out?  A.  Well,  I  went  back  to  my 
machine — went  back  to  my  table  and  went  to  work.  We 
didn’t  have  much  conversation  because  he  walked  right 
on  down  the  aisle  in  front  of  me. 

Q.  Did  you  return  to  your  place  of  work?  A.  Yes,  sir, 


I  did. 

Q.  You  know  Gilley  Stella?  A.  Stella  Gilley? 
Q.  Stella  Gilley,  rather.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  she?  A.  She  wTas  my  supervisor. 


466 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  her  that  morn¬ 
ing?  A.  I  did,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  did  that  conversation  take  place?  A.  Well, 
that  was  some  little  bit  after  I  went  out  and  went  to 
work.  It  wasn’t  too  long,  but  maybe — maybe  10,  15 
minutes  after  I  bad  gone  back.  Maybe  longer.  I’m  not 
just  sure  just  bow  long. 

Q.  When  you  said  you  bad  gone  back —  A.  When  I  bad 
gone  to  work. 

Q.  Was  this  before  this  clock  incident  or  after  this? 
A.  No,  that  was  after  this. 

Q.  This  was  after  you  bad  talked  with  Mr.  Nicholas? 
A.  That  was  after  be  bad  told  me  to  go  back  and  go  to 
work. 

Q.  All  right.  Now,  what  happened?  What  was  the  con¬ 
versation  between  you  and  Stella  Gilley,  and  bow  did  it 
start?  A.  When  I  went  back  down  there  to  my  table, 
well,  the  lady  that  was  working  right  next  to  me  said, 
“What  happened?”  And  I  said,  “Well,  he  fired  them 
girls.”  I  said,  and  I  said,  “What  you  all  going  to  do 
about  it?  What  do  you  think  about  it,  too?”  I  said  that. 
I  walked  right  on  over  to  my  table,  and  went — and  started 
work.  Picked  up  my  order,  and  cut  off  niv  tickets  on  the 
order  there,  and  fixed — put  my  number  on  my  ticket  and 
started  on  my  work. 

And  she  said,  “Well,  I  don’t  know.  It’s  just  the  way — ” 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Who  is  she? 

467 

The  Witness :  The  lady  that  was  working  by  me. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  What  was  her  name? 

The  Witness:  Miss  Rose  Herndon. 

A.  (Continuing)  She  says,  “I  don’t  know.”  And  that 
was  all  that  was  said  then.  I  just  went  to  work. 

Well,  Stella  came  right  on  over  in  just  a  little  bit.  I 
went  on  and  I  folded  sweaters — “T”  shirts,  until  she 
came  over. 


[467, 468, 469] 

Another  girl — another  woman  came  over  and  talked  with 
me,  too,  a  few  words.  She  asked  me,  “What  he  did  to 
the  girls?”  I  told  her  he  fired  them. 

Q.  Who  was  this?  A.  That  was  Annie  Byrd. 

Q.  Annie  Byrd?  A.  Annie  Byrd.  She  was  just  putting 
work  up  for  us.  I  don’t  know  what  she  was. 

Q.  She  said —  A.  She  asked  me  what  he  did,  and  I  said 
he  fired  the  girls.  And  I  told  Stella  then,  same  thing, 
while  Annie  was  talking  to  me  Stella  came  over.  She 
said — she  asked  me  what  went  on  up  there,  and  I  said, 
“Well,  Stella,”  I  said,  “he  fired  every  one  of  them  girls 
and  I  don’t  like  that.” 

She  said,  “Did  he  fire  them?” 

I  said,  “Yes,  he  fired  them.”  I  said,  “He  fired  every 
one  of  them  and  told  them  to  get  out.”  And  I  said,  “And 
I  don’t  like  it.”  I  said,  “I’m  mad  about  it.” 

468 

She  said,  “Well,  Lena,  you  go  ahead  and  go  to  work, 
she  said.  Let  me  see — just  the  words  she  said  now.  She 
said — let  me  see.  I  don’t  remember  just  everything  right 
this  minute  that  she  said  to  me  right  then,  but  anyway 
she  said,  “You  go  back  to  your  work.  You  go  and  do  your 
work.  I’m  going  to  talk  to  Mr.  Boyle  and  see  if  he  can’t 
talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas'  and  get  this  thing  settled.”  She 
said,  “He’s  fired  the  best  girls  he’s  got.”  Stella  said  to 
me. 

I  said,  “It  won’t  do  any  good  to  talk  to  him  about  me,” 
I  said,  “he’s  just  as  good  as  fired  me  already.”  I  said, 
“I  signed  a  card  and  when  he  finds  it  out,  I’ll  go  out,  too.” 
Those  are  the  words  I  had  in  my  mind — 


•  •  *  *  *  •  *  *  •  j  • 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  comments  to  make  while  you  were 
at  that 
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470 

speech?  A.  I  didn’t  say  anything.  I  wrote  down  a  few 
things. 

Q.  You  did?  A.  That  he  was  making  at  the  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  -write  them  down?  A.  Right  on  the 
table  that  was  standing — I  was  standing  behind  the  table 
where  there  wasn’t  anybody  working  at  that  time.  They 
had  never  started  the  sweater  section  up  when  I  came  up. 
I  stopped  right  there  and  I  pulled  a  pencil  out  from  behind 
my  ear  when  he  started  talking  so  rash  and  loud  in  his 
speech.  I  was  still  mad,  too. 

And  I  wrote  it  down  just  as  he  said  it.  Just,  not  every¬ 
thing,  but  just  some  things  and — that  he  said. 

Q.  You  made  some  notes?  A.  In  his  speech. 

Q.  You  made  some  notes?  A.  I  just  made  some  notes  of 
the  things  he  said. 

Q.  I’ll  show  you  what  I’m  marking  for  identification  as 
General  Counsel’s  Exhibit  4,  and  ask  you  can  you  identify 
that  sheet  of  paper?  A.  That’s  right.  Sure  can. 

(Thereupon  the  document  above  referred  to  was  marked 
General  Counsel’s  Exhibit  No.  4  for  identification.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  WTiatisthat? 

471 

A.  That  is  a  few  of  the  things  that  he  said,  right  up  there 
at  the  top. 

Q.  Was  this  the  paper  you  said  you  had  in  the  plant 
that  day  when  he  was  making  the  speech?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
that  it  is. 

Q.  Is  that  the  paper  you  referred  to?  A.  That  is  the 
paper  I  wrote  it  down  on. 

Q.  On  the  back  of  those  notes  you  just  referred  to  there 
is  some — .  First  of  all,  the  notes  you  referred  to,  are  those 
the  ones  in  pencil?  A.  Right  up  there. 
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Q.  In  pencil?  A.  Bight  up  here  at  the  top.  Just  a  few 
notes  that  I  took  down  of  the  speech  that  he  was  making 
that  day. 

Q.  And  on  the  reverse  side  of  that  sheet  there  is  some 
pen  and  ink  writing,  is  there?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  That  is  something  that  I  wrote 
down  after  I  got  outside;  things  that  he  said  during  the 
time  that  he  was  firing  the  other  girls. 

Q.  Where  did  you  write  that  out?  A.  I  wrote  that  after 
I  went  outside.  I  was  sitting  on  the  steps  over  at  Mr. 
Krebb’s  store  when  I  wrote  that,  after  everything — after 
all  the  girls  was  fired,  and  then  after  I  was 

472 

fired,  and  I  went  out  there.  Well,  nobody — everybody  was 
talking,  except  me.  I  was  sitting  on  the  steps  writing 
this.  Things  to  keep  fresh  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Kvle:  I’ll  offer  what  has  been  identified  as  General 
Counsel’s  Exhibit — 

The  Witness:  I  doubt  if  you  can  read  it  because  it’s 
been  very — 

Mr.  Kyle:  I’ll  offer  what  has  been  identified  as  General 
Counsel’s  Exhibit  GC-4  in  evidence. 

The  Witness:  If  I  had  any  idea  of  ever  having  to  use 
it,  I  would  never  have  got  it  like  that. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  We’re  going  to  take  a  five- 
minute  recess,  gentlemen. 

(Short  recess.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  On  the  record. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  have  no  objection  to  the  document 
being  accepted  in  evidence. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Let  me  see  the  document. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  don’t  know  whether  Mr.  Kyle  had 
offered  only  a  part  of  it,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  entire 
instrument. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  You  are  entitled  to  have  the 
entire  instrument  received  if  it  is  received  for  all  purposes. 
Mr.  Kvle:  It  is  received  for  all  purposes. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right.  General  Counsel’s 
Exhibit 

473 

4  is  received  in  evidence. 

(The  document  heretofore  marked  General  Counsel’s 
Exhibit  No.  4  for  identification,  was  received  in  evidence.) 

•  •••###*•• 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  After  this  speech,  what  did  you  do? 
A.  I  went  back  and  went  to  work. 

Q.  Doing  what?  A.  Folding  “T”  shirts  on  the  same 
order  that  I  had  just  started  when  we  was — when  the  other 
girls  was  fired.  I  went  back  and  went  to  work  on  that  order. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  work  on  that  order? 
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A.  Well,  I  worked  on  it,  I  don’t  know  just  how  long.  I  don’t 
remember,  but  it  took  a  pretty  good  while,  a  pretty  good 
little  bit  because  I  was  on  tailored  collars,  and  it  took  a  good 
little  bit  to  do  an  order  of  those.  I  don’t  know  just  how 
long.  I  never  timed  myself  on  those  that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  say  a  good  little  bit.  Approximately  how  long 
do  you  think  it  took?  A.  Well,  I  say  around  30  minutes. 
I’m  not  sure  that  it  wouldn’t  take  longer.  I  don’t  know.  I 
say  that  long,  and  be  sure  of  being  saved  on  it. 

Q.  Now,  where  were  you  working?  At  the  same  place  you 
were  before  this  speech?  A.  At  the  same  place.  I  was 
still  at  the  same  place.  After  the  meeting  I  went  right  on 
back  to  my  same  table.  I  went  on  back  to  work,  and  I 
finished  mv  order. 

I  just  folding  the  last  one  when  Stella  came  over  and  she 
changed  me — well,  she  told  me — she  told  Annie  Byrd  to 
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change  me  on  another  table.  Annie  called  me.  I  folded  my 
last  shirt  and  cut  my  ticket  off  and  walked  on  down  to  the 
other  table  wdiere  Annie  Byrd  was. 

Q.  Do  you  have  that  ticket  that  you  cut  off?  A.  Yes,  I 
had  my  ticket  in  my  hand.  Walked  on  down  there.  She 
told  me  that  Stella — Stella  said,  “Lena,  I  want  you  to  go 
to  work  in  Elizabeth’s  place,”  and  Elizabeth  was  folding 
samples.  That  is  Elizabeth  Mills.  She  said,  “I  want  you 
to  go  to  work 

475 

in  Elizabeth’s  place.” 

Well,  I  hadn’t  been  used  to  that  work.  She  put  a  girl 
there  to  show  me.  Told  this  lady  that  worked  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  same  table,  to  show  me  how  to  do  that. 

Well,  I  went  to  work.  Well,  Grade,  I  don’t  know  what 
her  last  name  was,  she  showed  me  how  to  go  to  work  on 
that. 

Well,  I  went  on  to  work.  And  I  did  about,  about  a  dozen 
on  that  sample  work.  And  then  Stella  came  running  back 
down  the  aisle,  said,  “Lena,  Mr.  Boyle  and  Raymond  want 
you  and  Gladys  to  go  out — ” 

Q.  This  is  Stella  Gilley?  A.  Yes.  Said,  “Mr.  Boyle  and 
Raymond  want  you  and  Gladys  to  go  out.” 

Q.  Who  is  Gladys?  A.  Gladys  Scovel. 

Q.  Scovel?  A.  Scovel.  So  I  said,  “O.K.” 

I  just  picked  up  my  scissors  that  was  laying  there,  walked 
back  to  my  other  table  where  I  had  my  purse  and  every¬ 
thing,  where  I  had  been  moved  from.  I  didn’t  carry  my 
purse  with  me.  I  walked  back  over  there,  got  my  purse, 
and  my  lunch,  and  my  apron,  and  w’alked  back  over  in  the 
aisle.  Stopped  right  beside  Raymond. 

Q.  Raymond  who?  A.  Raymond — 

476 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Croft? 

A.  (Continuing)  — Croft.  Raymond  Croft.  Stopped 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  You  are  entitled  to  have  the 
entire  instrument  received  if  it  is  received  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Kyle:  It  is  received  for  all  purposes. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right.  General  Counsel’s 
Exhibit 

473 

4  is  received  in  evidence. 

(The  document  heretofore  marked  General  Counsel’s 
Exhibit  No.  4  for  identification,  was  received  in  evidence.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  After  this  speech,  what  did  you  do? 
A.  I  went  back  and  went  to  work. 

Q.  Doing  what?  A.  Folding  “T”  shirts  on  the  same 
order  that  I  had  just  started  when  we  was — when  the  other 
girls  was  fired.  I  went  back  and  went  to  work  on  that  order. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  on  that  order? 

474 

A.  Well,  I  worked  on  it,  I  don’t  know  just  how  long.  I  don’t 
remember,  but  it  took  a  pretty  good  while,  a  pretty  good 
little  bit  because  I  was  on  tailored  collars,  and  it  took  a  good 
little  bit  to  do  an  order  of  those.  I  don’t  know  just  how 
long.  I  never  timed  myself  on  those  that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  say  a  good  little  bit.  Approximately  how  long 
do  you  think  it  took?  A.  Well,  I  say  around  30  minutes. 
I’m  not  sure  that  it  wouldn’t  take  longer.  I  don’t  know.  I 
say  that  long,  and  be  sure  of  being  saved  on  it. 

Q.  Now,  where  were  you  working?  At  the  same  place  you 
were  before  this  speech?  A.  At  the  same  place.  I  was 
still  at  the  same  place.  After  the  meeting  I  went  right  on 
back  to  my  same  table.  I  went  on  back  to  wTork,  and  I 
finished  my  order. 

I  just  folding  the  last  one  when  Stella  came  over  and  she 
changed  me — well,  she  told  me — she  told  Annie  Byrd  to 
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change  me  on  another  table.  Annie  called  me.  I  folded  my 
last  shirt  and  cut  my  ticket  off  and  walked  on  down  to  the 
other  table  where  Annie  Byrd  was. 

Q.  Do  you  have  that  ticket  that  you  cut  off?  A.  Yes,  I 
had  my  ticket  in  my  hand.  Walked  on  down  there.  She 
told  me  that  Stella — Stella  said,  “Lena,  I  want  you  to  go 
to  work  in  Elizabeth’s  place,”  and  Elizabeth  was  folding 
samples.  That  is  Elizabeth  Mills.  She  said,  “I  want  you 
to  go  to  work 

475 

in  Elizabeth’s  place.” 

Well,  I  hadn’t  been  used  to  that  work.  She  put  a  girl 
there  to  show  me.  Told  this  lady  that  worked  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  same  table,  to  show  me  how  to  do  that. 

Well,  I  went  to  work.  Well,  Gracie,  I  don’t  know  what 
her  last  name  was,  she  showed  me  how  to  go  to  work  on 
that. 

Well,  I  went  on  to  work.  And  I  did  about,  about  a  dozen 
on  that  sample  work.  And  then  Stella  came  running  back 
down  the  aisle,  said,  “Lena,  Mr.  Boyle  and  Raymond  want 
you  and  Gladys  to  go  out — ” 

Q.  This  is  Stella  Gilley?  A.  Yes.  Said,  “Mr.  Boyle  and 
Raymond  want  you  and  Gladys  to  go  out.  ’  ’ 

Q.  Who  is  Gladys?  A.  Gladys  Scovel. 

Q.  Scovel?  A.  Scovel.  So  I  said,  “O.K.” 

I  just  picked  up  my  scissors  that  was  laying  there,  walked 
back  to  my  other  table  where  I  had  my  purse  and  every¬ 
thing,  where  I  had  been  moved  from.  I  didn’t  carry  my 
purse  with  me.  I  walked  back  over  there,  got  my  purse, 
and  my  lunch,  and  my  apron,  and  walked  back  over  in  the 
aisle.  Stopped  right  beside  Raymond. 

Q.  Raymond  who?  A.  Raymond — 

476 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Croft? 

A.  (Continuing)  — Croft.  Raymond  Croft.  Stopped 
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right  beside  of  him  while  he  was  getting  Gladys  to  come  on. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  say  he  was  getting  Gladys,  did  you 
hear  him  addressing  her?  A.  Yes,  he  was  calling,  “Lena 
May.”  Calling,  “Gladys  Scovel  and  Lena  May.”  And  I 
was  standing  right  beside  him. 

Q.  Where  was  he  looking  at?  A.  booking  at  Gladys. 

Q.  What  was  Gladys  doing?  A.  Working.  She  was 
standing  there  at  her  table  working. 

Q.  And  what  happened  after  that?  A.  Well,  he  finally 
made  somebody — he  finally  made  Gladys  know  that  he  wms 
calling  her,  somehow  or  another.  I  don’t  know  how  she 
realized  it.  She  looked  over  that  way,  and  he  motioned  for 
her.  She  came  on  over.  And  he  said  to  “come  with  me.” 
She  said — Gladys,  she  said,  “Raymond,  are  you  calling 
me?”  And  he  said,  “Yes,  Lena  May,  I’m  calling  you.” 
And  I  still  didn’t  sav  anvthing. 

Q.  You  what?  A.  I  still  didn’t  say  a  word.  I  w^as  stand¬ 
ing  right  beside  of  them.  So  he  said,  “You  all  come  with 
me.” 

So  we  walked  up  the  aisle  with  him  and  got  up  until 
almost  to  the  clocks;  just  a  little  ways,  about  as  far  from 
here  to  there  to  the  clocks — 

477 

Q.  About  six  feet?  A.  Just  about  as  far  from  here  to 
there. 

Q.  Oh,  about  two  or  three  feet?  A.  Yes.  Gladys  said, 
“Where  are  we  going,  Raymond?” 

He  said,  “Well,  Mr.  Boyle — ”,  he  said,  “Mr.  Boyle  w’ants 
you  to  go  out,  too.  Wants  you  all  to  go  out.”  He  said, 
“Punch  your  cards.” 

She  said,  “I’m  not  punching  my  card — ,”  I’m  getting  off 
of  my  story  on  hers — 

Q.  She  said,  “I’m  not  punching  my  card”?  A.  Right 
now\  She  said,  “I  have  things  back  there.”  I  didn’t  say 
anything. 
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Q.  She  said  she  had  things  back  there?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Back  where  ?  A.  Her  table. 

Q.  All  right.  A.  I  said,  “I  do,  too.”  I  said,  “I  have 
some  tickets  back  there  I  want.” 

He  said,  “You  won’t  need  them.”  He  said,  “Where  are 
they?”  I  said,  “On  my  table.”  He  said,  “Well,  you  won’t 
need  them.” 

And  I  said,  “I  want  them  anyway.” 

So  he — I  said,  “I’m  going  back  and  get  them.” 

Well,  he  said,  “I’ll  bring  them  to  you.” 

So  Gladys  said  she’d  bring  them  to  me.  She  did.  She 
went 

478 

back  and  picked  them  up  and  brought  them  to  me.  I  stood 
there.  I  stood  right  there  while  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr. 
Nicholas  was  talking  just  beyond  the  clocks  while — and 
Raymond  was  standing  there,  too. 

Well,  I  waited  for  Gladys  to  go  back  down  and  get  her 
things  and  come  back  up  there.  I  stood  there.  So  when 
she  got  back  there  she  gave  me  my  tickets,  and  I  walked 
on — we  walked  on  between  the  clocks  and  asked  if — if  we — 
if  they  wanted  us  to  punch  our  clocks,  and  Raymond  said, 
“Yes.”  We  went  and  punched  our  clocks;  walked  on  out, 
and  waited  for  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Nicholas  to  get  on 
through  in  the  office. 

And  they  walked  in  the  office,  and  when  they  walked  in 
the  office,  we  went  in  behind  them.  I  asked  Mr.  Nicholas — 
he  said,  “What  do  you  want?” 

I  said,  “Well,  I  came  in  to  see  why  you  fired  me.” 

He  said,  “Well,  you  came  up  with  the  girls,  didn’t  you?” 

I  said,  “No,  I  didn’t  come  up  with  them.  I  came  up  to 
see  what  was  going  on,  and  I  came  up  to  talk  with  you.” 

Well,  he  didn’t  ask  me  what  I  wanted  to  talk  with  him 
about.  If  he  had,  I  would  have  told  him  then.  But  he 
didn’t  ask  me. 
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right  beside  of  him  while  he  was  getting  Gladys  to  come  on. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  say  he  was  getting  Gladys,  did  you 
hear  him  addressing  her?  A.  Yes,  he  was  calling,  “Lena 
May.”  Calling,  “Gladys  Seovel  and  Lena  May.”  And  I 
was  standing  right  beside  him. 

Q.  Where  was  he  looking  at?  A.  Looking  at  Gladys. 

Q.  What  was  Gladys  doing?  A.  Working.  She  was 
standing  there  at  her  table  working. 

Q.  And  what  happened  after  that?  A.  Well,  he  finally 
made  somebody — he  finally  made  Gladys  know  that  he  was 
calling  her,  somehow  or  another.  I  don’t  know  how  she 
realized  it.  She  looked  over  that  way,  and  he  motioned  for 
her.  She  came  on  over.  And  he  said  to  “come  with  me.” 
She  said — Gladys,  she  said,  “Raymond,  are  you  calling 
me?”  And  he  said,  “Yes,  Lena  May,  I’m  calling  you.” 
And  I  still  didn’t  say  anything. 

Q.  You  what?  A.  I  still  didn’t  say  a  word.  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  right  beside  of  them.  So  he  said,  “You  all  come  with 
me.” 

So  we  walked  up  the  aisle  with  him  and  got  up  until 
almost  to  the  clocks;  just  a  little  ways,  about  as  far  from 
here  to  there  to  the  clocks — 

477 

Q.  About  six  feet?  A.  Just  about  as  far  from  here  to 
there. 

Q.  Oh,  about  two  or  three  feet?  A.  Yes.  Gladys  said, 
“Where  are  we  going,  Raymond?” 

He  said,  “Well,  Mr.  Boyle — ”,  he  said,  “Mr.  Boyle  wants 
you  to  go  out,  too.  Wants  you  all  to  go  out.”  He  said, 
“Punch  your  cards.” 

She  said,  “I’m  not  punching  my  card — ,”  I’m  getting  off 
of  my  story  on  hers — 

Q.  She  said,  “I’m  not  punching  my  card”?  A.  Right 
now.  She  said,  “I  have  things  back  there.”  I  didn’t  say 
anything. 
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Q.  She  said  she  had  things  back  there?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Back  where  ?  A.  Her  table. 

Q.  All  right.  A.  I  said,  “I  do,  too.”  I  said,  “I  have 
some  tickets  back  there  I  want.” 

He  said,  “You  won’t  need  them.”  He  said,  “Where  are 
they  ?  ”  I  said,  “  On  my  table.  ’  ’  He  said,  ‘  ‘  W ell,  you  won ’t 
need  them.” 

And  I  said,  “I  want  them  anyway.” 

So  he — I  said,  ‘  ‘  I ’m  going  back  and  get  them.  ’  ’ 

Well,  he  said,  “I’ll  bring  them  to  you.” 

So  Gladys  said  she’d  bring  them  to  me.  She  did.  She 
went 

478 

back  and  picked  them  up  and  brought  them  to  me.  I  stood 
there.  I  stood  right  there  while  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr. 
Nicholas  was  talking  just  beyond  the  clocks  while — and 
Raymond  vrns  standing  there,  too. 

Well,  I  wraited  for  Gladys  to  go  back  down  and  get  her 
things  and  come  back  up  there.  I  stood  there.  So  when 
she  got  back  there  she  gave  me  my  tickets,  and  I  walked 
on — we  wmlked  on  between  the  clocks  and  asked  if — if  we — 
if  they  wanted  us  to  punch  our  clocks,  and  Raymond  said, 
“Yes.”  We  w^ent  and  punched  our  clocks;  wralked  on  out, 
and  waited  for  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Nicholas  to  get  on 
through  in  the  office. 

And  they  walked  in  the  office,  and  when  they  walked  in 
the  office,  wTe  wTent  in  behind  them.  I  asked  Mr.  Nicholas — 
he  said,  “What  do  you  want?” 

I  said,  “Well,  I  came  in  to  see  why  you  fired  me.” 

He  said,  “Well,  you  came  up  with  the  girls,  didn’t  you?” 

I  said,  “No,  I  didn’t  come  up  wdth  them.  I  came  up  to 
see  what  wras  going  on,  and  I  came  up  to  talk  with  you.” 

Well,  he  didn’t  ask  me  what  I  wanted  to  talk  writh  him 
about.  If  he  had,  I  w^ould  have  told  him  then.  But  he 
didn’t  ask  me. 
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So  he  said,  “Well,  that  is  what  you  are  fired  for.  Same 
thing  the  rest  of  them.  ’  ’ 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  I  said,  “O.K.  That  is  all  I 
wanted  to  know.  I  just  wanted 

479 

to  know  w*hv  I  was  fired.  ” 

Q.  What  was  his  tone  of  voice  when  you  were  talking  to 
him  at  that  time  in  his  office?  A.  When  he  was  in  the  office? 
He  was  still  talking  pretty  loud.  He  was  still  upset. 

Q.  Was  he  excited?  A.  Pretty  much. 

*•*••••••* 

482 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  left  the  plant;  where  did 
you  go  ?  A.  I  went  right  out  the  door  when  he  told  me  that 
we  was  fired.  I  went  right  out  the  door  and  I  said  to  Gladys, 
“Well,  how*  are  w*e  going  to  get  home?”  She  said,  “We’re 
not  going  home.  We’re  going  out  w*ith  the  other  girls  and 
go  in  w*ith  the  other  girls,  and  go  in  w*hen  they  do.” 

I  w*ent  out  there  and  sat  on  the  steps  of  Mr.  Krebb’s 
store.  It  was  pretty  close  to  lunch  time.  It  w*asn’t  long 
before  they  got  out  from  lunch.  And  I  sat  there  on  the 
steps  and  w*rit  that  note  that  you  all  read  just  a  few  minutes 
ago;  took  that  note  dow*n;  w*rote  that  note  down.  Sat 
around  there,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  w*alked  w*ith  the  rest 
of  them,  just  like  they  did. 

**#••*•••# 

Q.  Did  you  engage  in  any  picketing?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How*  long  did  you  picket  out  there  at  the  plant,  Mrs. 
May?  A.  I  don’t  know*  just  how  long  it  was — up  until — I 
don’t  even  remember  the  day  that  wre  pulled  the  picket  line 
off,  but  I  w*as  on  it  the  w*hole  time,  off  and  on.  Part  of  the 
time  I  w*as  on  the  night  shift,  and  part  of  the  time  I  was 
on  the  day  shift. 
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Q.  Now,  during  the  whole  time  you  were  out  there  on 
the  pickets,  did  you  ever  throw  anything  at  any  of  the  girls? 
A.  I  did  not.  I 

483 

Q.  Or  any  person  ?  A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  strike  anyone?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  throw  anything  at  the  company  property  to 
damage  it?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  to  damage  company  property? 
A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  How  about  off  the  picket  line,  did  you  do  any  of  those 
things?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  anybody  any  names,  or  anything?  A.  No. 
Q.  People  going  back  and  forth  across  the  picket  line? 
A.  Sure  didn’t. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  union  meetings  during  this 
picketing?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  plans  discussed  where  the 
company’s  property  would  be  damaged?  A.  No,  I  sure 
didn’t. 

Q.  Or  people  would  be —  A.  No. 

Q.  (Continuing)  — injured?  A.  No. 

Q.  Or  harmed?  Did  you? 

484 

A.  No. 

#***#*## 

Cross  Examination 

485 

Q.  On  page  283  of  the  minutes : 

“Q.  You  were  not  present  when  the  other  girls  were  at 
the  clock?  A.  No.” 
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Recall  being-  asked  that  question  and  giving  that  answer? 
A.  I  didn ’t  ask  if  I  could  explain  either,  and  I  should  have. 

Q.  All  right.  Now,  I  gave  you  that  chance  before.  Now, 
suppose  you  just  answer  my  questions.  Do  you  recall  being 
asked  that  question  and  giving  that  answer?  A.  No,  I 
didn’t  recall  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  isn’t  the  question  that  I  asked  you.  I  asked  you 
whether  you  were  asked  that  question  during  that  hearing 
and  gave  that  answer  under  oath?  A.  I  don’t  know*,  but  I 
didn’t  remember  that  question.  I  don’t  remember  that 
question  exactly  at  the  time — 

486 

Q.  Now,  you’ve  got  a  lot  more  of  them.  A.  All  right, 
go  on. 

Q.  “Q.  Did  you  see  them  at  the  clock?  A.  I  seen  them 
as  I  was  going  up  there,  as  Mr.  Nicholas  was  coming  back.” 
A.  That ’s  right. 

Q.  “Q.  After  he  had  spoken  with  the  girls?  A.  Yes,  he 
had  already  spoken  with  the  girls.  ’  ’ 

A.  He  had. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  that? 

“Q.  You  were  not  with  the  other  group  of  girls?  A.  No, 
I  was  not. 

Do  you  remember  that? 

“Q.  You  were  going  up  toward  the  clock?”  “A.  I  was  at 
the  clock  when  he  was  coming  back.  He  had  just  gotten 
there  and  he  was  coming  back  around  them,  and  he  asked 
me, — ”,  et  cetera. 

Remember  that?  A.  I  don’t — 

Q.  (Continuing) — question  and  answer?  A.  I  want  to 
ask  vou — 

Q.  All  right,  let’s  go  to  some  more.  Page  293,  Mr.  Kyle. 

“Q.  You  got  up  to  them  before  they  went  out?  A.  I 
wasn’t  close  enough  to  hear  what  they  said.” 

Remember  giving  that  answer? 
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487 

A.  Yes,  may  1 — now,  may  I  ask  you  something? 

Q.  Not  now.  A.  May  I  explain  something? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  moment.  You  answer  the 
questions. 

Q.  You  are  here  to  ans-wer  my  questions.  A.  All  right, 
go  ahead. 

Q.  “Q.  Ma’am?”  “A.  I  wasn’t  close  enough  to  hear 
what  they  said.  When  I  seen  them  in  conversation  I 
stopped  inside  the  mill.  They  were  in  the  hall.” 

Mr.  Kyle:  WTiat  page? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Page  292. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Remember  giving  that  answer? 
A.  I  do. 

Then  may  I  ask  you  something? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  No. 

Q.  So  am  I  correct  then,  Mrs.  May,  in  stating  that  on 
May  1st,  you  swore  under  oath  that  you  were  not  close 
enough  to  these  girls  to  hear  what  was  being  said,  is  that 
correct?  A.  I  -was — I — novr  let  me — I  just  want  to  know  if 
I  can  explain  what  I  mean. 

Q.  No,  your  counsel  will  ask  you  any  questions  later. 
I’m  asking  the  questions  now.  A.  All  right.  I  am. 

488 

Q.  But  you  did  swear  to  that  on  May  the  1st,  did  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

♦  *  *  *  #  *  *  #  #;# 

490 

Q.  That  morning  of  April  22nd?  A.  When  I  was  fired 
out  of  there  it  was  11:10.  It  was  ten  minutes  after  11:00. 

491 

Q.  Ten  minutes  after  11:00?  A.  When  I  was  fired,  if 
I’m  not  badly  mistaken. 
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Q.  And  that  was  a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Nicholas  made 
his  speech,  is  that  right?  A.  It  wasn’t  too  long. 

Q.  Then  you  went  out  and  you  sat  on  a  bench  in  front  of 
Krebb’s  grocery  store,  is  that  correct?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  what  you  did  then?  A.  I  sat  there.  I 
wrote  that  note  and  I  just  sat  there  and  eat  my  lunch. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  bench  at  all  before  you  wrote  the 
note,  or  while  you  were  writing  the  note?  A.  No,  I  didn’t. 

*##*#*•••* 

495 

Q.  — when  you  wrote  this  note?  A.  I  was  standing  up 
when  I  wrote  that  note.  When  I  scribbled  that  note  with 
a  pencil  I  was  standing  up.  Around  the  table. 

**#•*#*••* 

517 

Q.  In  the  speech  that  Mr.  Nicholas  made,  did  he  make  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  of  why  he  had  told  the  girls  to  go 
out  of  the  door  ?  A.  Yes,  lie  made  his  speech.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say?  A.  And  gave  the  reasons. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  Well,  he  said  in  his  speech  that 
he  asked  the  girls  to  go  back  to  their  machines  and  go  to 
work.  And  he  said  that  they — he  said  they  wouldn’t  go 
back.  I  don’t  remember  just  the  words  that  he  brought 
out,  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  You  didn’t  write  any  of  that  part  of  it  down,  did  you? 
A.  Well,  I  wasn’t  taking  notes  on  that,  I  guess. 

528 

Q.  Was  Gladys  Scovel  with  you  at  that  time?  A.  Gladys 
was  standing  over  a  little  ways  from  me  then. 

Q.  About  how  far  away?  A.  Not  too — I  don’t  know  just 
how  far,  maybe  ten  foot. 
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Q.  She  certainly  wasn’t  standing  right  next  to  you,  was 
she?  A.  Not  all  the  time.  She  walked  over  to  where  I  was 

at  before  he  got  through  with  the  speech. 

#*###***## 

531 

Q.  At  the  meeting  of  April  21st,  how  many  people  were 
in  attendance?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  present?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know. 
There  was  a  few  but  I  don’t  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Wallace?  A.  Yes,  I  know  Mr. 
Wallace. 

532 

Q.  Was  he  there?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  remember.  I  believe 
he  was. 

Q.  Did  he  have  anything  to  say?  A.  Not  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Brogan  there?  A.  I  don’t  think  so.  He 
may  have,  but  I  don’t  know’. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lum  Oliver  there?  A.  I  don’t  knowr. 

Q.  Do  you  know’  him?  A.  No,  I  don’t  believe  I  do.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  know’  his  son?  A.  I  know  one  of  the  Olivers, 
but  I  don’t  know’  w’hich  one  it  is.  A  young  fellow’. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Harris  there?  A.  I  just  don’t  know’. 

Q.  Did  any  other  men  have  anything  to  say?  A.  No, 
not  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  W>re  any  of  these  same  men  present  at  any  of  the 
union  meetings  after  the  strike  was  called?  A.  Yes,  we  had 
some  went  there  after  the  strike. 

Q.  What  did  they  have  to  say?  A.  Well,  they  never  said 
very  much,  only  as  w*e  called  on  them,  that  I  remember  of. 
Q.  As  you  called  on —  A.  I  don ’t — 

533 

Q.  What  did  you  call  on  them  for?  A.  Well,  sometimes 

w’e’d  call  on  them  to  make  a  speech  to  us.  They  w’ould. 

###*•#•#•• 
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534 

Q.  Are  yon  prepared  now  to  swear  that  at  these  meetings 
nothing  was  said  about  keeping  trucks  from  going  in  or  out 
of  the  plant?  A.  I’m  not  prepared  to  swear  that  we  didn’t 
talk  those  things  between  ourselves,  us  girls. 

#•#••••*•• 

Q.  What  did  you  girls  talk  about?  A.  Well,  we’ve  talked 
about  how  we  could  get  him  to  take  us  hack  to  work,  and 
how  we  could  talk  to  the  drivers  and  ask  them  to  not  cross 
our  picket  line  and  respect  it,  and  let  him  see  where  he 
should  give  us  a  union,  and  we  talked  things  like  that. 

535 

But  we  never  talked  of  no  harm. 

*•*••••*•• 

536 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  remark  made  by  anybody  that 
“We’ll  bring  the  shrimp  men  in  from  Mobile”?  A.  No,  I 
read  that  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  anybody,  “You  better  get  out  of 
that  mill;  this  mill  is  going  to  be  blown  up”?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  nails  in  the  driveways  of  the 
company?  A.  Yes,  seen  some. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  put  them  there  ? 

537 

A.  No,  I  don’t  know  who  put  them  there. 

**#*•*•*•• 

Q.  Do  you  know  -who  threw  dynamite  at  the  company 
plant?  A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  pulled  a  gun  on  the  company  driver  ? 
A.  No,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  those  things. 
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Q.  You  knew  that  these  things  were  happening  during 
the  time  that  you  were  picketing,  is  that  right?  A.  No,  I 
don’t  even  know  that  they  happened.  I  see  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anything  like  that  in  the  papers  since 
you  girls  have  gone  back  to  work?  A.  I’ve  read  a  lot  in  the 
paper  that  wasn’t  correct. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  violence,  or  read  any¬ 
thing  about  violence  since  you  have  gone  back  to  wrork? 
A.  No. 

#  *  #  *  •  *  *  *  #i« 


538 

Q.  At  any  time  during  your  meetings  while  the  strike  was 
going  on  was  there  any  discussion  at  all  about  getting  this 
violence  stopped?  A.  I’ve  heard  them  say  in  the  meetings 
a  time  or  two,  two  or  three  times,  to  not  have  any  violence ; 
for  us  to  carry  a  peaceful  picket  and  to  be  peaceful,  and  to 
have  no  cause  to  be  pulled  off  the  picket  line.  And  I  have 
never  heard  of  them  discuss  anything  that  would  harm  the 
plant  or  the  drivers  or  anybody. 

#  *  *  *  #  *  #  #  #  • 


547 

Courtroom,  Jackson  County  Court  House,  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi,  Monday,  August  25,  1952. 

•  •«#*#**** 


550 

Gladys  Scovel 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 
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554 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  around  10:00  o’clock  that 
morning?  A.  I  was  in  the  restroom. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  this  particular  morning?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Around  10:00  o’clock  you  were  in  the  restroom?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  go  to  the  restroom?  A. 
Well,  about  six  minutes  to  10:00  I  was  folding  a  garment, 
and  I  finished  folding  it,  and  I  walked  to  the  restroom. 

Q.  Which  restroom  did  you  go  to?  A.  To  the  south 
restroom. 

Q.  Now,  we  were  out  at  the  plant  today,  and  we  noticed 
as  you  walked  into  the  plant  there  was  some  cards  where 
you  punch  in  and  out,  and  I  believe  on  either  the  left-hand 
or  the  right-hand  side  of  that  there  was  a  restroom.  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  one  you  are  talking  about? 

555 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right  up  by  the  front  office,  in  other  words? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Right  by  the  lobby. 

Q.  What?  A.  Right  by  the  lobby  where  we  go  in  and 
out. 

Q.  At  about  what  time  was  it  you  went  to  the  restroom? 
A.  Well,  it  was  six  minutes  to  10:00  when  I  looked  at  my 
watch,  and  I  finished  the  garment  that  I  was  on  and  put 
it  up  on  the  stack,  and  I  got  my  purse  and  went  to  the 
restroom,  as  my  custom. 

Q.  And  how  long  were  you  in  the  restroom?  A.  Well, 
I  had  come  from  the  restroom  and  went  back  to  my  table 
and — and  went  back  to  work,  and  after  I  had  been  there 
a  few  minutes,  I  glanced  at  my  watch  again  and  it  was 
five  minutes  after  10:00.  Now  I  don’t  know  if  my  watch 
was  with  the  mill  time  or  not. 
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Q.  Now  when  you  came  out  of  the  restroom  did  you  see 
any  girls  up  there  around  the  clock  with  Mr.  Nicholas ?  A. 
When  I  came  out  of  the  restroom? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  when  you  went  in,  incidentally?  A.  Yes, 
I  saw  some  of  the  girls  when  I  went  in. 

Q.  And  you  say  the  girls  were  not  there  when  you  came 
out?  A.  No,  sir. 

556 

Q.  You  went  back  to  your — what  is  it,  machine?  A. 
►  Table. 

Q.  "Went  back  to  your  table.  Now,  do  you  know  Stella 
Gilley?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  time  you  got  back  to  your  table,  as  you 
just  stated,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  her?  A. 
Yes,  a  few  words.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  is  Stella  Gilley?  A.  That  is  my  supervisor; 
is  now. 

Q.  Tell  us  just  what  the  few  words  were ;  what  the  con¬ 
versation  was.  A.  Well,  all  she  said  to  me  was,  she  says, 
“Gladys,  are  you  staying  in?”  And  I  said,  “Why,  yes. 
I  don’t  have  anything  to  go  out  for.”  And  she  said, 

“Thank  vou,”  and  she  went  to  her  desk. 

#***#**•*# 

566 

Q.  Now  when  you  returned  from  the  speech,  is  that  where 
you  saw  her?  A.  From  the  speech? 

Q.  Mr.  Nicholas’  speech.  A.  Well,  I  think  she  went  up 
the  south  side  of  the  mill,  and  I  went  up  the  rear  aisle  to 
get  to  our  tables. 

Q.  I  mean,  when  you  got  back  to  your  tables,  are  those 
the  two  tables  you  all  went  to?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  what  happened  after  you  returned  to  your  table 
and  started  to  work,  Mrs.  Scovel?  A.  You  mean — X  just 
went  to  work. 
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Q.  You  started  working!  A.  And  Stella  same  by  and 
asked  me  that  question.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  question!  A.  If  I  was  going  to  stay  in.  And 
I  told  her,  “Why,  sure,  I 

567 

don’t  have  anything  to  go  out  for.” 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  Raymond  Croft!  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Raymond  Croft!  A.  Plant  Superintendent. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  morning!  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  occasion  to  come  over  to  your  table! 
A.  No,  sir,  not  till  he  fired  me. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  you  tell  us  then  in  your  own  words  just 
what  happened,  as  you  were  working  there,  with  Mr.  Croft! 
A.  Well,  I  went  back  to  work,  and  I  was  working,  and 
inspecting  is  a  tedious  job.  I  always  keep  my  eyes  on  my 
work.  I  don’t  let  other  people  interfere  with  my  work. 
And  I  have  my  head  down,  working,  just,  you  know,  you 
have  to  clip,  and  you  have  to  examine  seams,  and  you  have 
to  examine  cloth,  and  everything;  just  general  inspection: 
and  you  have  to  fold,  and  you  have  to  have  it  just  so — if 
it  is  a  half  an  inch  too  short  I  had  to  unfold  it  and  fold  it 
that  half  inch  up,  down,  either  way. 

And  I  was  on  B.V.D.’s  special  orders  that  morning,  and 
they  were  real  hard. 

And  I  heard  someone  hollering,  “Lena  May.”  And  it 
kept  getting  louder  and  louder,  “Lena  May,  Lena  May.” 
Well,  naturally,  I  raised  my  head,  you  know.  It  wasn’t  my 

568 

name,  but  I  raised  my  head  and  I  looked,  and  he  was 
motioning  for  me.  And  I  walked — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Who  is  “he”! 

The  Witness :  Raymond  Croft. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Is  he  the  one  who  was  calling  Lena 
May!  A.  Raymond  Croft. 


[568, 569] 

Q.  All  right.  A.  And  when  I  raised  my  head,  I  saw 
Lena  pretty  close  to  Raymond,  and  it  struck  me,  why  was 
he  calling  her  name  so  loud  and  her  so  close.  But  still,  he 
was  motioning  to  me,  just  like  this. 

Well,  as  I  said,  I  was  one  table  from  the  aisle.  So  I 
walked  past  that  table  and  I  said,  “Raymond,  are  you 
calling  me?”  And  he  said,  “Yes,  Lena  May.”  And  I 
said,  “Well,  Raymond,  that  is  not  my  name.” 

And  he  looked  at  a  piece  of  paper.  He  had  a  piece  of 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  he  looked  at  it  and  he  said,  “What 
is  your  name?” 

Q.  What  was  the  tone  of  his  voice?  A.  It  was  pretty 
rough. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  And  when  he  said — he  looked 
right  at  me,  he  said — he  looked  at  that  paper  and  looked  at 
me  and  says,  “What  is  your  name?”  Just  rough  like, 
you  know.  And  I  said,  “My  name  is  Gladys  Scovel.” 
And  he  looked  at  that  paper  again,  and  he 

569 

said,  “Yes,  come  with  me.” 

And  I  said,  “O.K.”  I  started  down  the  aisle  with  him 
and  Lena  May. 

Q.  What  happened?  Where  did  you  go?  A.  Well,  when 
we  got  further  down  the  aisle  I  said,  “Raymond,  where 
are  wre  going?”  You  know,  I  worked  with  him  a  long 
time,  and  I  just  talked  to  him  like  that.  He  said,  “Just 
follow  me.”  And  I  said,  “O.K.”  again. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go?  A.  We  got  to  the  time  clocks 
and  my  card  is  in  the  first  rack — not  the  one  up  on  the 
wall,  the  clocks  on  the  wall,  but  the  first  rack  that  has  the 
partition  to  the  west.  My  card  is  in  there. 

And  when  we  got  to  the  clock,  he  said,  he  told  me, 
“Punch  you  card  and  get  out  of  here.”  And  I  said,  “Oh, 
no,  Raymond,”  I  said,  “I  have  my  things  back  there. 7  I 
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says,  “If  I  go  out,  I’m  going  to  take  my  personal  belong¬ 
ings  with  me.” 

And  he  said,  “What  do  you  have  in  there?”  Just  as 
loud  and  hateful  to  me.  I  wasn’t  used  to  being  talked  to 
like  that  too.  And  I  told  him  I  had  my  purse  and  my 
scissors  and  my  tickets.  And  he  said,  “Well,  you  won’t 
need  your  tickets.” 

I  said,  “Yes,  but  I’m  going  to  get  them.”  And  I  said, 
“By  the  way,  I  have  my  thermos  bottles  in  there  today, 
and  I  want  them,  and  I  want  to  go  after  them.”  And  he 
says,  “Where  are  your  things?”  I  said  “They’re  back 
there  on  the  bench  by 

570 

the  table  that  I  work  at.”  And  he  said,  “Well,  go  get 
them.”  I  hadn’t  punched  out  yet. 

Q.  Did  you  go  get  them?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  by  yourself?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any — All  right.  What  happened  after  you 
picked  up  your  things?  A.  I  come  back  to  the  clock  and 
I  punched  my  card. 

Q.  Who  was  there?  A.  Well,  Lena  May  was  there,  and 
she  waited  for  me,  and  after  we  punched,  she  glanced  up 
at  the  clock  and  she  said,  “My  goodness,  it  doesn’t  seem 
like  an  hour  since  those  girls  were  fired.”  And  I  said, 
“Lena,  I’m  going  to  the  office.  Do  you  want  to  go  with 
me?”  And  she  said,  “Yes,  let’s  go  to  the  office  and  ask 
Mr.  Nicholas  why  he  fired  us.”  We  hadn’t  did  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  office?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see?  A.  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Boyle. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  went  into  the  office?  A.  Well, 
as  well  as  I  can  remember  it  was  about — must  have  been 
something  to  11:00. 

Q.  You  went  in  and  you  saw  whom? 


[571,572] 


571 

i 

A.  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Boyle. 

Q.  Mr.  Boyle?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  what  happened  when  you  got  into  the  office  with 
Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Boyle?  A.  Well,  Lena  and  I  both 
asked  him  almost  in  the  same  breath,  we  said,  “Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las,  why  are  you  firing  us?  We  haven’t  did  anything.” 
And  he  was  pretty  mad — 

Q.  Who  was?  A.  Mr.  Nicholas.  He  was  just  shuffling 
papers  on  his  desk,  and  moving  this  and  moving  that,  and 
he  said,  “You  was  with  the  other  girls,  weren’t  you?  You’re 
fired  for  the  same  reason  they’re  being  fired.” 

And  I  tried  to  tell  him  that  I  wasn’t  with  the  other 
girls,  and  he  wouldn’t  let  me  exlain  to  him.  So  I  turned 
to  Mr.  Boyle  and  I  said,  “Mr.  Boyle,”  I  said,  “There’s 
one  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  before  I  leave  this  plant.  I’ve 
been  here  a  long  time.”  I  said,  “I  was  not  with  those  girls 
in  that  committee.  I  was  in  the  restroom  and  I  want  you 
to  knowr  it.” 

And  he  tried  to  turn  and  say  something  to  me,  and  I 
just  told  him,  “No,  thank  you,  but  I’ll  be  100  percent  for 
them.  Goodbye.” 

Q.  Now  after  you  said  goodbye,  what  did  you  do?  A. 
Walked  through  the  personnel  office  and  out  the  front  door. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  outside? 

572 

A.  I  met  Ruth  Milev  and  the  girls. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  walked. 

Q.  Walked  where?  A.  Started  walking  in  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  picket  signs  or  anything?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  time  it  was  you  got  some 
picket  signs  ?  A.  It  must  have  been  about  4 :00 ;  somewhere 
around  4:00,  4:30. 
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Q.  Now  did  you  participate  in  the  picketing?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  time  it  started  on  that  day  until  the  time  it 
was  called  off  some  time  in  the  first  part  of  this  month? 
A.  I  did  for  about  three  months.  The  rest  of  the  days  I 
was  off  a  while. 

Q.  During  that  time  while  you  were  on  the  picket  line 
did  you  push  or  shove  anybody?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  strike  them?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  threaten  to  do  any  of  those  things  to  any¬ 
body?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  girls  were  on  the  picket  line  when  you 
would  be  there? 


573 

A.  Well,  three  or  four.  They  relieved  one  another.  You 
know,  we’d  walk  a  while,  and  then  relieve  one  another. 
Q.  Now,  you  remember  the  injunction?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  gotten  against  the  union?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  did  you  have,  approximately,  out  there 
actually  picketing  before  the  injunction?  A.  Well,  it  was 
the  same  way.  We  just  walked  a  while  and  relieved  one 
another. 

•  ••#•#*••• 

Q.  And  did  you  spit  on  anyone? 

574 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  throw  anything  at  anyone?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  throw  anything  at  any  of  the  buildings,  for 
instance,  the  company’s  building?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  present  when  any  damage  was  done 
to  the  company’s  property?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  damage  actually  being  done  to 
the  company’s  property?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  harm  or  violence  actually  done  to 
any  individual?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  throw  any  eggs?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you,  Mrs.  Scovel?  A.  Forty-eight. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  children?  A.  Four. 

577 

Cross  Examination 

•  •  •  *  *  #  •  *  •  i  • 

579 

Q.  I  see.  Did  you  ever  give  Mr.  Schwartz  a  written 
statement?  A.  I  don’t  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  And  in  that  written  statement — You  don’t  remember 
whether  Mr.  Schwartz  asked  you  any  questions  at  all  about 
this  case?  A.  I  believe  he  did  ask  me  some  questions 
about  it. 

Q.  And  didn’t  he  write  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper? 
A.  It’s  been  so  long;  yes,  sir,  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.  And  you  signed  it,  is  that  right?  A.  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  signed  it  or  not.  It’s  been  so  long  ago  I  just 
about  forgot. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Does  Board’s  Counsel  have  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Gladys  Scovel  in  his  possession? 

580 

Mr.  Kyle :  We  have  the  statement. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  will  now  call  for  its  production. 

The  Witness:  You  had  the  statement.  It’s  been  so 
long  ago — 

Mr.  Kyle :  Mr.  Examiner,  I  am  taking  the  same  position 
that  unless  I  use  the  statement  in  the  hearing  room— and 
I  might  as  well  advise  Counsel  right  now  that  I  have  the 
statement  of  practically  everybody  I  am  going  to  put  on 
the  stand,  and  unless  I  use  the  statement, — I’m  not  to  offer 
it  up  voluntarily.  Unless  the  statement  is  put  in  issue 
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somewhere  in  the  hearing  while  the  testimony  of  the  wit¬ 
ness  is  going  on,  I  shall  not  offer  it  voluntarily. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  my  ruling  has  previously 
been  made  on  a  similar  situation,  that  I  will  not  compel 
General  Counsel  to  produce  the  statement  for  Mr.  Fried- 
lander. 

588 

Q.  You  knew  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  public  meeting, 
and  everybody  was  invited  to  it?  A.  I  think  it  wTas  up  on 
the  bulletin  board  at  the  mill  that  morning. 

***•*#*•*• 

609 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Do  you  know  Lottie  LaForce? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 


•  ••#**•••• 

610 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  her  to  stop  working  in  the  mill 
because  the  mill  was  going  to  be  blown  up?  A.  No  sir. 
I  asked  her  to  come  over  and  join  us. 

*••••#•••• 

611 

Q.  What  did  she  say?  A.  She  just  told  me  she  had  to 
work  and  she  couldn’t  come  over  on  my  side  because  she 
was  afraid  she’d  lose  her  job,  and  that  is  all  there  was  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  the  mill  being 
blown  up?  A.  No,  sir.  Nothing  but  what  I  read  in  the 
papers. 

Q.  What  paper  was  that?  A.  The  “Chronicle  Star,” 
“Advertiser.” 

*#*****•#• 
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612 

Q.  Well,  you  remember  one  person  who  was  standing 
close  to  you,  don’t  you?  You  haven’t  forgotten  about  her? 

613 

A.  Who  was  that? 

Q.  Lena  May,  of  course.  A.  I  wasn’t  close  to  her. 

617 

Q.  And  when  did  you  first  notice  her?  A.  When  we 
started  back  to  our  tables.  We  passed  one  another,  and 
she  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  what  Mr.  Nicholas  said*  and 
I  said,  “I  sure  did.” 

Q.  Now,  had  Mr.  Nicholas  started  to  talk  when  you  got 
there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

623 

Q.  Did  you  believe  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  stop  trucks 
trying  to  come  in  and  out?  A.  It  was  a  pleasure  when  those 
men  would  ask  us  what  the  trouble  was  and  we  would  tell 
them,  “Read  our  signs,”  and  they  would  read  our  signs 
and  go  on  down  the  highway.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
know  that  someone  was  for  you. 

•  •  *  *  *  *  *  #  *  # 

624 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  statement  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  on  the  injunction  that  you  would  not  come  back  to 
work  unless  you  had  a  union  contract?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

#  *  •  #  *  #  *  *  •  • 

636 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  How  many  union  meetings 
did  you  attend  during  the  strike?  A.  During  the  strike? 
After  I  was  fired? 
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Q.  Yes.  A.  I  attended  several  business  meetings. 

Q.  Were  they  held  about  once  a  week?  A.  I’d  say  about 
once  or  twice  a  week  we  gathered. 

637 

Q.  During  these  meetings  was  there  any  discussion  about 
any  of  the  violence  that  was  going  on?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  mentioned  it  at  all?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Wallace  present  at  these  meetings?  A.  Not 
all  of  them,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  present  at  some  of  them?  A.  I  believe  I  saw 
him  once  or  twice,  maybe. 

Q.  Now,  during  these  meetings,  did  you  ever  discuss 
any  of  the  incidents  of  violence  that  took  place  at  the  plant? 

638 

A.  No,  sir,  I  know  nothing  of  violence.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Never  heard  anything  about  it  outside —  A.  Only 
what  I  read  in  the  papers,  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  And  none  of  these  items  in  the  papers  were  ever 
discussed  at  your  meetings?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  at  these  meetings  ever  suggest  that  cer¬ 
tain  steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  this  violence?  A.  No, 
sir,  there  was  none  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  I  didn’t  hear  your  answer.  A.  Repeat  the  question, 
please. 

Q.  Well,  you  just  answered  the  question.  I  want  to  hear 
what  you  said.  A.  I  understood  you  asked  if  there  was 
any  steps  to  prevent  any  violence? 

Q.  Did  anybody  discuss —  A.  I  never  heard. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  discuss  any  steps?  A.  No,  sir.  I 
never  heard  anything  of  any  violence  except  when  Mr. 
Nicholas  was  on  the  stand. 
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Q.  Were  you  ever  present  at  the  plant  at  the  time  when 
you  saw  a  great  number  of  windows  in  the  plant  broken? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  never  saw  any  windows  broken. 

•  *  •  *  *  #  •  *  •!« 

639 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  your  picketing  the  plant? 
A.  Well,  because  the  girls  had  been  fired,  and  I  had  been 
fired  for  trying  to  talk  to  a  gentleman  about  union  rec¬ 
ognition. 

•  *  #  *  •  *  •  •  *  # 

643 

Q.  Was  your  husband  present  at  this  meeting  on  Monday 
night?  A.  No,  sir.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  business. 
Q.  He  has  what? 

644 

A.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  business.  I  never — I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  business,  like  that. 

•  ••#•#••*• 

645 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Do  you  have  a  relative  named 
Hattie 

646 

Scovel?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  is  she  related  to  you?  A.  Sister-in-law. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  talk  with  her  about  anything 
happening  at  the  mill?  A.  Only  thing  I  asked  her  was  to 
come  on  our  side  and  join  with  us.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  her  the  place  might  be  blown  up? 
A.  Beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  her  that  the  place  might  be  blown 
up?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  discussion  at  any  time,  anv- 
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where,  anyplace,  or  hear  anybody  make  any  statement  that 
the  mill  might  be  blown  up?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  Defi¬ 
nitely  no. 


649 

Q.  You  wouldn’t  swear  that  there  wasn’t  any  meeting 
of  that  kind,  would  you?  A.  No,  I  wouldn’t  swear  that 
there  wasn’t  any,  but  we  usually  had  a  prayer,  and  we 
usually  read  our  minutes,  and  called  the  roll,  and  it  was 
just  a  regular  business  meeting. 

670 

Courtroom,  Jackson  County  Court  House,  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi,  Tuesday,  August  26,  1952. 


672 

Juanice  Hill 

a  witness  called  bv  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows: 

*#*#♦##*** 

Q.  And  where  do  you  live,  Juanice?  A.  Agricola, 
Mississippi. 

673 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  first  start  working  out  there  at 
the  plant,  in  those  facilities,  that  building  out  there?  A. 
I  believe  it  was  in  February.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  What  year?  A.  In  ’50. 

Q.  In  1950?  A.  No,  ’51. 
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680 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do?  A.  Well,  I  turned  around 
and  went  back  after  my  purse,  and  my  scissors. 

Q.  About  how  long  were  you  up  at  the  clock?  A.  Oh, 
about  five  minutes,  I  reckon.  Maybe  a  little  longer. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  after  you  left  the  clock?  A. 
I  went  back  to  my  machine  and  sat  down  and  was  gather¬ 
ing  up  my  tickets  and  my  scissors,  and  the  girls  around  me 
started  asking  questions,  and  I  sat  down  and  was  talking 
to  them,  and  telling  them,  and  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  run  it  through  my  machine. 

Q.  And  you  were  working?  A.  Well,  yes,  I  guess  I  was, 
but  I  was  just  sitting  there  and  picked  up  my  material, 
while  I  was  talking  to  them,  because  I  felt  funny  sitting 
there  just  not  doing  anything. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  doing  that  did  anything  happen? 

681 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened?  A.  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Raymond 
Croft  come  to  my  machine  and  asked  me  if  I  was  with 
the  committee  of  girls,  and  I  told  him  I  was;  and  Mr. 
Nicholas  asked  Raymond  if  I  was  with  the  committee  of 
girls,  and  he  said  I  was.  And  he  told  me  that  I  was  fired. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?  A.  Mr.  Nicholas. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ?  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  after  he  said  you  were  fired?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  got  up  and  I  went  and  joined 
the  girls  on  the  outside. 

Q.  Had  they  all  gotten  out  by  then,  or  what?  A.  No, 
they  hadn’t,  because  there  was  Lena  May  and  Gladys 
Scovel,  they  come  on  out  later. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  got  outside,  what  did  you  do,  Juanice? 
A.  We  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  mill  at  the 
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where,  anyplace,  or  hear  anybody  make  any  statement  that 
the  mill  might  be  blown  up?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  Defi¬ 
nitely  no. 

•  ••#•#•••• 

649 

Q.  You  wouldn’t  swear  that  there  wasn’t  any  meeting 
of  that  kind,  would  you?  A.  No,  I  wouldn’t  swear  that 
there  wasn’t  any,  but  we  usually  had  a  prayer,  and  we 
usually  read  our  minutes,  and  called  the  roll,  and  it  was 
just  a  regular  business  meeting. 

•  ••#•#•••• 

670 

Courtroom,  Jackson  County  Court  House,  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi,  Tuesday,  August  26,  1952. 

#*•••#•••• 

672 

Juanice  Hill 

a  witness  called  bv  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

********** 

Q.  And  where  do  you  live,  Juanice?  A.  Agricola, 
Mississippi. 

#*#**#•#** 

673 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  first  start  working  out  there  at 
the  plant,  in  those  facilities,  that  building  out  there?  A. 
I  believe  it  was  in  February.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  What  year?  A.  In  ’50. 

Q.  In  1950?  A.  No,  ’51. 

•  ••••*•••• 
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680 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do?  A.  Well,  I  turned  around 
and  went  back  after  my  purse,  and  my  scissors. 

Q.  About  how  long  were  you  up  at  the  clock?  A.  Oh, 
about  five  minutes,  I  reckon.  Maybe  a  little  longer. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  after  you  left  the  clock?  A. 
I  went  back  to  my  machine  and  sat  down  and  was  gather¬ 
ing  up  my  tickets  and  my  scissors,  and  the  girls  around  me 
started  asking  questions,  and  I  sat  down  and  was  talking 
to  them,  and  telling  them,  and  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  run  it  through  my  machine. 

Q.  And  you  were  working?  A.  Well,  yes,  I  guess  I  was, 
but  I  was  just  sitting  there  and  picked  up  my  material, 
while  I  was  talking  to  them,  because  I  felt  funny  sitting 
there  just  not  doing  anything. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  doing  that  did  anything  happen? 

681 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened?  A.  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Raymond 
Croft  come  to  my  machine  and  asked  me  if  I  was  with 
the  committee  of  girls,  and  I  told  him  I  was;  and  Mr. 
Nicholas  asked  Raymond  if  I  was  with  the  committee  of 
girls,  and  he  said  I  was.  And  he  told  me  that  I  was  fired. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?  A.  Mr.  Nicholas. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ?  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  after  he  said  you  were  fired?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ?  A.  I  got  up  and  I  went  and  joined 
the  girls  on  the  outside. 

Q.  Had  they  all  gotten  out  by  then,  or  what?  A.  No, 
they  hadn’t,  because  there  was  Lena  May  and  Gladys 
Scovel,  they  come  on  out  later. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  got  outside,  what  did  you  do,  Juanice? 
A.  We  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  mill  at  the 
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little  post  sticking  up,  and  walked  there  until  later  on  in 
the  day. 

•  ••••#•••• 

682 

Q.  Well,  from  April  22nd  up  until  the  time  when  the 
pickets  were  removed,  did  you  engage  in  picketing  out 
there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  were  you  out  there,  Juanice?  A.  I  was 
out  there  every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  from 
6 :00  in  the  morning  until  12 :00  at  night. 

Q.  And  for  how  long  did  you  do  that?  A.  I  did  that 
until  about  six  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Now,  while  the  time  you  were  on  there,  on  the  picket 
line,  did  you  see  employees  going  back  and  forth  to  work? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  push  or  shove  or  strike  any  of  those  employ¬ 
ees?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  throw  anything  at  them?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  throw  anything  at  the  company  building  to 
damage  the  property?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  physical  damage  to  any  equipment 
that  is  owned  by  the  building,  by  the  company,  like 
trucks  or — 

683 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing)  — other  vehicles?  While  you  were  on 
the  picket  line  did  you  have  occasion  to  engage  in  any 
fight  or  anything,  or  hurt  anybody  who  was  working  for 
the  company?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  not  on  picket  duty  did  you  do  any¬ 
thing,  or  throw  anything,  or  take  part  in  any  action  to 
damage  the  property  of  the  company?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  while  you  were  on  the  picket  line  did  you  ever 
talk  to  the  people  who  went  back  and  forth?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Tell  us  what  would — I  mean  how  often  would  that 
happen!  A.  Well,  practically  every  day. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us,  daily,  practically,  as  you  described  it, 
what  the  situation  was  out  there  of  what  you’d  say,  and 
what  they  would  say  as  they’d  go  back  and  forth,  and  if 
you  can  remember  any  names,  give  us  the  names  and  the 
dates,  if  you  can?  A.  Well,  I  drove  a  car  for  my  daddy 
to  work,  and  my  sister  and  other  girls  rode  with  me  that 
was  wmrking  in  the  plaint,  and  I  had  asked  them  to  stay 
out  with  us,  and  so,  you  know,  we  could  organize  the  mill, 
and  they  wouldn’t — said  they  couldn’t;  said  they  had  to 
work,  and  I  told  them  looks  like  I  had  to  work,  too,  but  I 
wasn’t  working. 

Q.  That  was  in  your  car  while  you’d  be  driving  these 
people 

684 

to  work!  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  any  people  while  you  were  actually 
on  the  picket  line,  say  anything  to  them?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  them  names  or  something?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  have  anybody  call  you  any  names  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  What  actually  did  you  do  when  you  were  picketing? 
A.  Well,  I  just  picket. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  what  you  did,  whr  were  vour  actual 
physical  actions?  A.  Well,  I  just  walked  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  entrance  where  I  was  supposed  to  walk. 

Q.  Were  you  carrying  anything?  A.  Carrying  a  sign. 

********  # 

686 

Cross  Examination 

********  *\  * 

699 

Q.  Am  I  correct  that  the  place  you  live  in  is  in  George 
County?  A.  Yes. 

•  •••***••.* 
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701 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Nicholas  at  any  time  state  during 
the  course  of  that  conversation  that  this  wasn’t  the  right 
or  the  proper  way  to  arrange  for  a  conference?  A.  No, 
sir.  I  don’t  remember  hearing  him  say  that. 

Q.  Are  you  now  prepared  to  say  that  he  didn’t  say 
anything  like  that?  A.  No,  I  wouldn’t  swear  it. 

********** 

702 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Nicholas  state,  in  words  or  sub¬ 
stance,  “This  isn’t  the  right  way  to  do  things;  there’s  a 
proper  way  and  an  improper  way — ”  A.  No,  T  didn’t 
hear  him.  I  didn’t  hear  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say,  “Get  back  to  your  machines?” 
A.  No,  sir,  he  didn’t  say  that. 

Q.  He  did  not  say  that?  A.  He  did  not. 

********** 

713 

Q.  Didn’t  you  have  some  plan  of  what  this  conversation 
was  supposed  to  include?  Were  you  just  going  to  say, 
“We  want  union  recognition,”  and  “We  want  you  to 
recognize  the  union,”  and  then  hear  an  answer  from  him 
and  go  back  to  work?  Was  that  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  said,  “I  don’t  recognize  the  union,”  then 
you  were  going  to  go  back  to  work  and  that  would  have 
been  the  end  of  it,  is  that  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

********** 

715 

Q.  And  in  all  of  these  meetings  that  you  attended,  you 
never  saw  any  men  present,  is  that  correct?  A.  I  don’t 
remember  seeing  any. 

********** 
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716 

Q.  You  didn’t  know  that  there  was  any  violence?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  read  about  anything  in  the  newspapers?  A. 
Read  it,  but  I  didn’t  pay  it  no  mind,  because  you  can’t 
never  tell  what  is  true  and  what  ain’t,  in  the  newspapers. 

*  #  *  *  *  #  *  #  •  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  you  get  to  the  plant  one 
morning  and  see  a  great  number  of  windows  in  the  plant 
broken?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  telephone  wires  being 
cut?  A.  I  sawT  them  laying  on  the — seen  some  kind  of 
wires  laying  on  the  ground,  but  I  didn’t  know  what  kind 
it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  it? 

717 

A.  Sir? 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  it?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  bullet  holes  in  the  windows  of 
the  plant?  A.  No,  sir. 

•  *  *  •  *  #  #  •  •  * 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  say  anything  about  the 
shrimp  pickers  coming  up  from  New  Orleans — from  Mobile, 
rather?  A.  No,  sir. 

•  *  •  •  *  *  *  *  *  !  • 

721 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  picketing  did  you  call 
any  names?  A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  names  called?  A.  I  heard  “scab.” 
Q.  And  who  was  using  the  word  “scab”?  A.  I  don’t 
know.  It  was  just  them  on  the  inside  was  hollering,  and 
them  on  the  picket  line  was  hollering,  and  I  didn’t  pay 
any  mind  to  the — 

•  #  *  *  #  *  *  *  *  !  * 
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724 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  discussion  at  any  time,  either 
at  a  union  meeting  or  groups  or  with  any  of  your  union 
organizers,  as  to  what  you  could  do  to  stop  trucks  from 
going  in  and  out?  A.  We  talked  about  asking  them  to 
recognize  our  picket  line  and  please  not  to  cross  it. 

•  •#•#•#••• 

729 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  picket  say  to  any  of  the  girls, 
“If  you  come  out  on  public  property  I’ll  tear  you  limb 
from  limb?”  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the  girls  say,  “We’ll  close 
you  down  the  next  day  or  two”?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the  girls  say,  “We’ll  hang 
you  out  of  the  window  head  first?”  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the  girls  say,  “You’d 
better  get  out  of  the  plant,  get  out  of  there,  the  plant  is 
going  to  be  blown  up?”  A.  No,  sir. 
*#•«*•#••• 


741 

Recross  Examination 

•  •••*•*••• 

742 

Q.  Now,  at  these  meetings  that  you  all  held  in  Raz’s,  did 
you  open  these  meetings  up  with  a  prayer?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  discussed  there — you  said  you  met  there 
quite  frequently  before  you  went  down  to  the  courtroom, 
is  that  right?  A.  Not  at  Raz’s.  We  met  out  here  at  the 
Carpenter’s  Hall  before  we  vralked  out  here.  We’d  all 
gather  up  there  to  get  together  and  come  on  out  here. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  together  there  to  come  down  here, 
what  did  you  talk  about?  A.  Well,  we  would  talk  about 
telling  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  we  would 
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pray  before  we’d  started  discussing  anything,  and  then 
we  would  discuss  telling  the  truth,  and  then  we  would  just, 
before  time  to  come  out  here,  we  would  say 

743 

the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  come  on  out  here. 

•  •••***••• 

747 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  meeting  of  you  girls  anywhere, 
any  place,  during  the  course  of  this  injunction  trial,  where 
you  discussed  the  testimony?  A.  You  mean  did  we  get 
together  and  tell — 

Q.  Yes.  A.  No. 

749 

Mr.  Friedlander :  Mav  I  now  ask  counsel  for  the  Board 
if  he  has  such  statement  in  his  possession,  whether  he 
would  produce  it  for  my  inspection? 

Mr.  Kyle :  Well,  I’ve  already  told  counsel  just  as  a  matter 
of  policy — if  I  have  one;  I’m  not  quite  certain  I  do — that 
I  wasn’t  going  to  turn  over  my  files  to  counsel. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  never  asked  you,  Mr.  Kyle,  for  your 
files.  All  I  asked  you  for  was  a  specific  statement. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I’ll  show  counsel  her  statement.  I’d  like  to 
read  her  statement  into  the  record. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Kyle :  I ’d  like  to  read  her  statement  into  the  record. 
The  record  will  show,  will  it  not,  that  I  have  tendered  the 
statement  to  Mr.  Friedlander. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  if  it  doesn’t  up  to  this 
point,  I’m  sure  it  will  now. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Rather  than  have  it  read  into  the 
record,  may  I  suggest  that  it  be  marked  in  evidence? 
Would  there  be  any  objection  to  that? 
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Mr.  Kyle:  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  moment,  off  the  record. 

•  •#•#•#••• 

750 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  On  the  record.  Let’s  mark  it  for 
identification  then  as  General  Counsel’s — 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  withdraw  the  offer  to  put  it  into  the  record, 
Mr.  Examiner.  The  record  shows  that  I  have  tendered 
counsel  the  document. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  The  record  what? 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  will  stand  on  the  fact  that  the  record  shows 
that  I  have  tendered  counsel  the  affidavit  of  the  witness. 
He  has  it  in  his  possession  now  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Then  I’ll  offer  it  in  evidence. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  is  that  agreeable  to 
you? 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  have  no  objection. 

(Thereupon  the  document  above  referred  to  was  marked 
for  identification  as  Respondent’s  Exhibit  No.  6.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  All  right,  you  have  no  objection. 
It  will  then  be  received  in  evidence  as  Respondent’s  Ex¬ 
hibit  No.  6. 

(The  document  heretofore  marked  Respondent’s  Exhibit 
No.  6  for  identification,  was  received  in  evidence.) 

•  #*•#*#*** 

751 

Q.  May  I  have  it,  please?  I’m  going  to  read  a  part  of 
it  to  you,  Mrs.  Hill.  “I  sat  down  and  I  told  them.  I 
started  to  run  some  B.V.D.’s  through  my  machine.”  Do 
you  recall  that  being  in  your  statement?  A.  Do  what? 

Q.  You  said  in  this  statement  that  you  started  to  run 
some  B.V.D.’s  through  your  machine?  A.  A  pair  of 
B.V.D.’s. 
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Q.  A  pair  of  B.V.D.’s?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  meant  by  some  B.V.D.’s?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  a  B.V.D.  is  one  garment,  isn’t  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  some  means  more  than  one,  doesn’t  it?  A.  Yes, 
but  I  meant  one. 

Q.  When  you  used  the  word  “some,”  you  meant  “one,” 
right  ?  All  right. 

Now,  you  also  testified,  did  you  not,  that  while  you  were 
on  the  picket  line  you  didn’t  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Wall¬ 
ace?  A.  No,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  And  you  were  never  present  when  he  had  any  con¬ 
versation  with  anybody? 

752 

A.  No.  Not  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Not  as  you  remember? 

The  Witness:  Not  as  I  remember. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  And  you  were  told  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  that  when  you  testify  or  give  any  statement,  you  should 
only  give  statements  about  what  you  know  and  what  you 
saw,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  read  this  statement  to  you  from  Respond¬ 
ent’s  Exhibit  No.  6:  “I  went  to  walking  with  the  rest. 
We  walked  through  dinner.  I  saw  Bessie  Bush  stop  a 
truck  and  talk  to  the  driver,  he  told  us  that  he  had  to  go 
in  and  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas.  When  he  came  back  out  Mr. 
Wallace  told  him  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  his  boss,  the 
driver  went  back  in  and  got  his  boss  Mr.  Lott  and  Mr. 
Wallace.  The  two  of  them  talked,  then  I  heard  him  tell 
his  driver  that  they  were  going  home.  They  drove  off.” 
A.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  that. 

•  •  *  •  *  *  *  #  #!# 

753 

Q.  (By  Mr  Friedlander)  Now  that  Mr.  Kyle  has — as 
Mr.  Kyle  has  put  it,  we  have  refreshed  your  recollection, 
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now  suppose  you  tell  us  what  that  incident  was?  A.  Well, 
the  truck  drove  up  and  this  here  man,  we  asked  him  not 
to  go  in,  and  he  said  he  had  to  go  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas. 

Q.  Don’t  go  so  fast.  What  truck  drove  up?  A.  This 
red  truck,  and  he  went  in. 

#*#*#**#•• 


754 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Let’s  get  some  identification  of 
time  and  place  on  this,  please. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  Fine. 

#****###*# 


759 

Q.  Wasn’t  there  a  talk  with  Mr.  Wallace  at  that  time? 
A.  Yes,  by  our  car,  but  I  don’t  remember  exactly  what 
was  said  or  nothing.  I  remember  they  talked,  and  then 
he  got  in  the  truck  and  left.  I  don’t  remember — 

********** 

766 

A.  If  they  were  stopped,  I  don’t  know  who  stopped  them. 
Q.  And  in  Respondent’s  Exhibit  No.  6,  the  statement 
that  you  gave  to  Mr.  Schwartz,  you  said  that  you  saw  Bessie 
Bush  stop  a 

767 

truck,  is  that  right?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  'Which  statement  is  correct?  A.  Well,  you  could 
say  both  of  them  is  correct.  They’re  both  correct. 

Q.  They’re  both  correct?  In  other  words,  you  saw  Miss 
Bessie  Bush  stop  a  truck,  but  “I  didn’t  know  w’ho  stopped 
them,”  that  is  correct,  too,  is  it?  A.  Yes.  She  was  the 
one  talking  to  him,  and  whenever  the  man  got  out  of  the 
truck. 
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Q.  Now,  you  have  sworn  under  oath  that  you  saw  Miss 
Bessie  Bush  stop  a  truck,  is  that  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  also  sworn  under  oath  that  you  don’t  know 
who  stopped  the  truck?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I’m  asking  you  which  of  those  statements  under 
oath  is  correct,  because  both  of  them  can’t  be?  A.  Well, 
they  both  are.  I  am  talking  about  different  times. 

Q.  You  are  talking  about  different  times?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  let  me  read  the  question  to  you  again  and  see 
whether  there’s  anything  about  time  in  it.  “Did  you  see 
any  trucks  stopped?”  “A.  Yes,  sir,  I  seen  some  trucks 
stopped.  I  don’t  know  who  stopped  them.” 

768 

Is  there  anything  there  about  time?  A.  No,  sir,  but  read 
the  question  or  two  above  that,  I  think — 

Q.  All  right. 

“Q.  And  when  was  the  first  truck  stopped?  And  what 
time  did  it  come  up?” 

“A.  I  didn’t  stop  none.” 

“Q.  Did  you  see  any  trucks  get  stopped?” 

“A.  Yes,  sir.” 

Now,  Mr.  Gautier  was  asking  you  whether  you  saw  any 
trucks  stopped  at  any  time,  anywhere,  any  place  on  this 
picket  line,  and  your  answer  was  that  you  don’t  know  who 
stopped  them,  is  that  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let’s  go  back  to  these  meetings.  How  long  did 
you  girls  stay  together  in  this  room  before  you  went  to 
the  courtroom?  A.  What  was  the  question? 

Q.  How  long  did  you  girls  stay  together  in  this  room 
before  you  went  to  the  courtroom?  A.  Not  long. 

Q.  How  long?  Ten  minutes,  fifteen  minutes,  an  hour? 
A.  Yes,  some  of  them  come  in  there  and  just  a  few  minutes 
come  over  here,  and  now  I  come  about  7 :30. 

Q.  And  what  time  did  the  hearing  start?  A.  About — I 
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don’t  remember  what  time  it  start. 

Q.  You  don’t  remember  what  time  they  started? 


A.  No. 


769 


772 

Q.  What  did  you  talk  about  in  the  meetings  at  Raz’s? 
A.  Well,  we  would  talk  about  getting  the  pickets  straight, 
and  we’d  take  the  ones  that  missed  that  day,  and  the  ones 
that  come  every  day,  and  how  long  they  stayed. 

#•••*•*••• 

773 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Was  the  reason  that  you  w’ent 
back  to  your  machine  and  started  your  machine  on  April 
22nd  because  Mr.  Nicholas  had  told  you  to  either  go  back 
to  work  or  go  out?  A.  He  didn’t  say  no  such. 

Mr.  Kyle:  He  didn’t  say  what? 

The  Witness:  He  didn’t  say  anything  like  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now,  will  you  tell  us  why  you 
went  back  to  work  after  you  were  fired?  A.  Well,  I  went 
and  was  talking  to  these  girls,  and  I  felt  funny  just  sitting 
there  because  I  never  did  just  sit  there  and  talk,  and  so  I 
just  picked  up  a  piece  of  the  webbing  and  the  pants,  and 
run  it  through  my  machine. 

Q.  You  just  did  that  to  keep  yourself  busy,  is  that  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  just  while  I  was  sitting  there  talking. 

Q.  And  this  conversation  that  took  approximately  15 
seconds? 

•  •••#••••• 

780 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Examiner,  there  was  a  record 
recording  made  of  a  speech  that  Mr.  Schwartz  had  made  at 
the  mill.  This  recording  'was  made  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
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Nicholas,  who  is  the  vice-president  of  the  company,  by  a 
Mr.  Tyson.  I  understand — I  withdraw  that. 

The  recording  was  in  Mr.  Tyson’s  possession  last  night. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Schwartz  appeared  at  Mr.  Tyson’s 
home  last 

781 

night  and  told  Mr.  Tyson  that  he  was  a  government  agent, 
and  that  he  wanted  that  recording,  and  that  Mr.  Schwartz 
now  has  the  recording  in  his  possession.  That  recording 
is  the  property  of  the  B.V.D.  Company,  and  I  now  ask  that 
it  be  returned  to  us. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  I  don’t  know  where  counsel  gets  his 
information,  and  I  get  as  an  inference  from  his  statement 
that  Mr.  Schwartz  went  out  and,  on  the  grounds  that  he 
was  a  government  officer,  and  without  stating  who  he  was 
or  what  he  was,  but  a  government  officer,  he  secured — he 
scared  this  fellow  into  prevailing  upon  him  to  giving  him 
this  recording. 

In  reply,  I  might  state  that  Mr.  Schwartz  returned  and 
showed  last  night  at  a  rather  late  hour  that  he  obtained 
the  recording,  and  he  also  showed  me  a  receipt  which  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Tyson,  signed,  wherein  he  stated  that  he 
had  given  it  to  Mr.  Schwartz  of  his  own  free  will,  and  with¬ 
out  any  promise  of  benefit  or — offered  without  any  promise 
of  benefit  or  reward,  and  the  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that 
Mr.  Schwartz  has  the  recording  in  his  possession. 

If  they  want  it,  they’re  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  We  certainly  want  it,  and  I  want  it  now. 

•  •••#••*•• 

782 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  am  asking  counsel  for  the  Board  now 
whether  he  will  return  that  recording  to  us?  I’m  making 
a  demand  for  it. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  the  word 
“return.” 
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Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  I  don’t  want — 

Mr.  Kyle:  Counsel  has  not  tried  to — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Will  you  hand  it  over  to  us  physically? 
Mr.  Kyle:  I’ll  state  that  the  recording  is  on  the  desk 
in  front  of  me  on  the  table.  Mr.  Schwartz  has  possession 
of  it.  He’s  there  sitting  next  to  me.  I  have  no  objection 
to  your  walking  over  and  putting  your  hand  on  the  record¬ 
ing  and  taking  it. 

********** 

784 

Fronia  Nellums 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 

********** 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  You  are  the  Frances  Nellums  that 
appears  in  Appendix  A  of  the  complaint?  A.  Fronia. 

Q.  Is  there  a  Frances  Nellums?  A.  No,  sir. 

796 

Q.  Now,  did  you  go  down  to  the  speech?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  were  you  standing?  Were  you  close  or  far — 
A.  No,  I  wasn’t  standing  too  close. 

Q.  To  the  right  or  the  left?  Give  us  an  idea  where  you 
were?  A.  I  was  standing  over  by  the  table.  He  was  out 
in  the  aisle,  I  mean,  that  comes  up  from  the  clocks;  I  was 
standing  by  the  tables  in  back  of  the  bunch  of  girls.  I 
mean,  I  wasn’t  up  close. 

Q.  Well,  first  of  all,  where  was  he?  Can  you  tell  us  that  ? 
Approximately?  A.  He  was — he  was  standing  in  front  of 
all  the  other — all  the  girls,  but,  I  says  about  the  middle 
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ways  in  the  aisle  between  the  clocks  and  where  we  turn  by 
the  tables. 

•  •••*#*•** 

800 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now,  how  long  did  you  stay  in  the 
plant,  on  April  the  22nd?  A.  That  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  work  there  all  day?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  when?  A.  4:15. 

Q.  4:15  is  when  you  get  off  normally?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  about  when  you  clocked  out  that  day,  approxi¬ 
mately?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  come  back  to  work  the  next  morning?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  The  next  morning? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  went  out  and  joined  the  girls  on  the 
picket  line. 

Q.  Wrell,  did  you  come  down  to  the  plant  that  next 
morning?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  ?  A.  I  went  out  to  the  picket  line. 
Q.  Oh,  you  came  down  to  the  picket  line?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  go  through  the  picket  line? 

801 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  participate  in  picketing  out  there?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  About  how  long  were  you  on  the  picket  line?  A.  About 
seven  weeks. 

i 

Q.  Were  you  there  every  day,  or  how  often  were  you 
down  there  during  that  time?  A.  I  was  there  every  day 
while  I  was  picketing. 

Q.  And  that  was  about  how  long?  A.  About  seven 
weeks. 

Q.  And  was  that  for  seven  continuous  weeks?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  after  that  what  happened?  I  mean,  did  you 
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participate  in  any  more  picketing?  A.  No,  sir,  I  was  sick. 
Q.  You  were  sick?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  back  to  the  picket  line  after  you — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing) —  after  you  recovered  from  your  illness? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  while  you  were  on  the  picket  line  did  you  strike 
anyone  or  throw  anything  at  anyone?  A.  No,  sir. 

802 

Q.  Anything  to  damage  the  company’s  property?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  damage  the  company’s  property 
in  anv  wav?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  strike  or  beat  up  or  harm  in  any 
physical  way  any  employee  or  person?  A.  No,  sir. 

********** 

Cross  Examination 

********** 

812 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  present  at  the  meeting?  A.  Not 
that  I  remember. 

Q.  Was  your  husband —  A.  Except  Mr.  Martin. 

*♦♦«##*•** 

813 

Q.  And  did  he  tell  you  how  strikes  are  called,  and 
how  they 

814 

are  run,  about  picket  lines  and  things  of  that  character? 
A.  No,  sir. 

********** 
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821 

Q.  How  many  old  girls  were  there  who  were  members 
of  your  union  who  hadn’t  been  taken  back?  A.  I  don’t  know. 
Q.  Can  you  name  a  single  one?  A.  No,  sir. 

#«#«****#* 

823 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  you  at  any  time  hear  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  a  walkout?  A.  No,  sir. 

###**##**# 

849 

Q.  Was  your  husband  arrested  for  hitting  Mr.  Udell 
Noff  over  the  head  and  sending  him  to  the  hospital  for  two 
days,  and  was  he  on  the  charge  convicted  and  fined?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Now,  when  did  this  take  place 
and  where? 

The  Witness:  Down  in  Pascagoula. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Where?  A.  Pascagoula. 

Q.  That  was  at  a  gasoline  station,  was  it  not?  A.  Some 
place. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  And  when  was  it? 

The  Witness:  I  don’t  remember. 

#  *  #  *  *  *  •  #  •  * 

851 

Q.  Didn’t  you,  as  a  decent,  law-abiding  citizen,  tell  your 
husband  not  to  do  any  violent  acts  or  get  into  trouble,  and 
that  you’d  leave  him? 

Mr.  Kyle:  That  you  would — ? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  And  that  you  would  leave  him  if  he 
committed  any  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  that. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Wait  a  moment  now. 
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Mr.  Kyle :  Like  asking  somebody  if  you  stopped  beating 
your  wife. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  the  next  question,  Mr.  Kyle. 

852 

Mr.  Kyle:  I’ll  certainly  object  to  that,  too. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I’ll  stick  to  my  original  ruling. 
I’ll  permit  the  question  at  this  point  subject  to  a  subse¬ 
quent  motion  to  strike  if  it  is  not  connected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Didn’t  you  tell  your  husband 
that?  A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not?  A.  I  did  not. 

#•*###•••• 

853 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  now  call  upon  counsel  for  the  Board 
to  produce,  if  he  has  it  in  his  possession,  the  statement  of 
this  witness. 

854 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner,  as  I  said  beforehand,  I  am 
not  going  to  acquiesce  to  do  something,  in  a  request, 
rather,  of  counsel  to  produce  statements  that  are  in  my 
file  during  the  hearing  that  I  would  not  do  before  the 
hearing  or  before  the  witness  got  on  the  stand.  I  think 
it  is  sort  of  a  backhanded  way  to  try  to  put  me  on  the 
spot,  but  I’m  not  going  to  do  it  unless  he  subpoenas  it, 
and  unless  I’m  forced  to  do  it,  as  a  policy.  And  like  I 
say,  I’d — like  I  said  on  the  first  day  or  so,  when  this 
thing  came  up,  my  position  is  that  it  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  which  witness  it  is.  I’m  sure  that  the  Exam¬ 
iner  has  already  ruled  on  the  matter,  and  I  hope  that  there 
won’t  be  any  inference  drawn  one  way  or  another  on  the 
production  or  non-production  of  the  document,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  a  right  not  to  produce  the  docu¬ 
ment. 
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Mr.  Friedlander:  May  I  point  out  to  the  Examiner  and 
to  counsel  for  the  Board  that  this  morning  counsel  for 
the  Board  produced  the  statement  of  the  witness  Juanice 
Hill.  Once  he  has  produced  that  statement,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  precedent  has  been  set,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  counsel  concerning  which  state¬ 
ment  he’s  going  to  supply  or  produce;  that  if  it  were 
proper  for  him  to  produce  the  statement  of  Juanice  Hill, 
then  it  is  proper  for  him  to  produce  the  statement  of 
every  witness  who  has  given  the  Field  Examiner,  or  Field 
Investigator,  whatever  he’s  called,  for  the  National  Board, 
a  statement  concerning  the  facts  of  this  case. 

855 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  submit — 

Mr.  Friendlander :  Which  statements  are  statements 
that  are  made  under  oath  concerning  the  testimony  of  this 
witness.  To  hold  otherwise  would  mean  that  counsel  for  the 
Board  may,  in  his  discretion,  select  those  statements  which 
he  deems  favorable  to  the  Board,  supply  those,  and  to 
withhold  the  statements  which  he  deems  unfavorable. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Examiner,  that  generally  we  are 
trying  to  get  all  of  the  facts  upon  a  record,  and  that  all 
of  us,  you,  and  counsel  for  the  Board,  and  I,  all  of  the 
people  who  are  concerned,  Mr.  Gautier,  all  of  the  people 
who  are  concerned  professionally  with  this  case,  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  truth,  and  all  of  the  pertinent  facts  into 
evidence,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  wTe  should  bend  every 
effort  at  our  command  to  try  to  get  all  of  the  facts. 

I  certainly  hope  that  you  will  not,  in  your  ruling,  once 
the  precedent  has  been  established,  permit  the  question 
of  a  selection  of  these  statements  to  be  at  the  whim  and 
fancy,  or  discretion  of  counsel  for  the  Board. 

Mr.  Kyle:  There  isn’t  going  to  be  any  whim  or  fancy, 
Mr.  Examiner.  This  morning,  or  yesterday,  whenever  it 
was,  I  pointed  out  the  position  that  I  had  taken,  but  coun- 
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sel  wanted  to  look  at  it,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  let 
him  look  at  that  one.  It  was  an  exception  to  the  position 
I  took,  and  there  are  not  going  to  be  any  more  exceptions. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  not  only 
offered 

856 

it  to  me,  but  you  suggested  that  it  be  read  into  the  record, 
and  if  you  recall,  I  accepted  your  challenge,  and  I  not 
only  had  it  in  the  record,  but  I  was  the  one  who  offered 
it  as  an  exhibit. 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  stated  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  issue 
had  come  up  on  the  witness’  statement,  and  I  just  wanted 
the  record  to  show  that  you  had  received  it,  and  further¬ 
more,  it  made  no  difference  to  me  if  it  was  read  into  the 
record — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  will  rule. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Pardon  me. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  will  rule.  I  will  not  compel 
General  Counsel  to  produce  the  statements,  whatever 
precedent  was  set  or  not  set,  whatever  significance  there 
was  with  respect  to  the  statement  he  gave  you  this  morn¬ 
ing;  I  see  nothing  in  my  rules  that  permits  me  to  go 
bevond  the  rules  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  in  that 
respect.  I  have  no  control  over  the  files  of  the  General 
Counsel.  If  he  deems  it  proper  to  give  you  any  or  all 
those  files,  I  don’t  believe  it  is  any  of  my  concern.  If  he 
deems  it  improper,  I  believe  the  rules  support  me  in  sus¬ 
taining  him  on  his  election. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Off  the  record? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  On  the  record. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  You  have  within  your  powers,  Mr. 
Examiner,  under  Section  102.35  of  the  Rules  and  Regu¬ 
lations,  Series  6, 
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in  Statements  of  Procedure  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  under  the  Labor  Managements  Relations  Act 
of  1947,  subdivision  J,  to  call,  examine,  and  cross-examine 
witnesses,  and  to  introduce  into  the  record  documentary 
or  other  evidence.  That  is  within  your  own  powers.  If 
you  feel  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  is  pertinent  to 
the  case  that  is  before  you. 

Now,  in  order  to  preserve  my  position  on  the  record, 
and  because  of  the  exception  that  was  made  by  the  counsel 
for  the  Board  this  morning,  I  now  request  that  a  subpoena 
duces  tecum  be  issued  by  you,  directed  to  this  witness,  to 
appear  and  produce  any  statements  which  she  has  made 
under  oath  concerning  the  facts  of  this  case  to  any  person 
who  is  not  in  the  relationship  of  attorney  and  client  with 
her. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  shall  we  handle  this  the 
same  way? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Handle  it  the  same  way. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  What  is  your  position,  Mr. 
Kyle  ? 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  will  stand  on  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  and 
not  comply  with  the  subpoena.  I  ask — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  If  I  understand  you,  you  move 
to  quash  the  subpoena? 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  quash  the  subpoena 
on  the  same  grounds  that  I  urged  originally  the  first  time 
this  matter  was  brought  up. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  all  right,  we’ll  expedite 
this 

858 

particular  ruling.  It  will  be  considered  that  I  have  issued 
the  subpoena  for  all  the  statements  given  by  this  witness 
to  the  Board,  and  that  the  motion  to  quash  the  subpoena 
has  been  made,  and  I  will  sustain  the  motion. 

•  •  *  *  #  *  *  :  • 
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862 

Q.  What  were  the  hours  of  your  picketing?  A.  From 
1:00  till  5:00. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  telephone  wires  cut?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  windows  in  the  buildings  broken? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  bullet  holes  in  the  building  win¬ 
dows?  A.  No. 

873 

Courtroom, 

Jackson  County  Courthouse, 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 
Wednesday,  August  27,  1952. 

********** 

875 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  return  now  to  the 
court  reporter  General  Counsel’s  Exhibit  2-D,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel’s  Exhibit  4,  and  I  would  like  to  make  this 
report  to  the  Trial  Examiner  in  connection  with  Exhibit 
No.  4. 

I  had  exhibit  No.  4  examined  by  a  handwriting  expert, 
Mr.  Fortier,  in  New  Orleans,  who  advised  me  that  the 
entire  document  was  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Lena  May 
at  all,  and  that  the  entire  document  had  not  been  written 
on  a  rough  surface,  but  on  a  surface  as  smooth  as  that 
of  a  mahogany  table. 

o  *J 

Upon  the  receipt  of  that  report  I  advised  Mr.  Nicholas 
of  the  contents.  This  morning,  prior  to  our  coming  to 
court,  Mr.  Nicholas  spoke  to  Lena  May,  took  her  across 
the  street  to  Kreb’s  store,  placed  the  end  of  an  orange 
box  on  her  knees,  and  asked  her  whether  she  would  be 
kind  enough  to  write  something  in  the  same  position  and 
under  the  same  circumstance  as  GC-4  was  written.  She 
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had  the  pen  in  her  hand.  She  then  and  there  admitted 
that  GC-4  was  not  in  her  handwriting,  and  had  not  been 
written  by  her. 

In  view  of  this  confession  of  perjury,  I  now  request 
that  a  subpoena  be  issued  by  you  directing  the  return  of 
Lena  May  to  this  Court  for  further  questioning  at  the 
opening  of  Court  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Kyle:  In  connection  with  counsel’s  report,  I’d  like  to 

876 

make  this  report  to  the  Trial  Examiner,  too.  The  day 
before  yesterday  Lena  May  came  to  my  cabin  out  there 
where  I’m  staying  here  in  Pascagoula,  to  report  that  she 
had  been  called  into  the  office  and  talked  to  in  a  lengthy 
— at  length,  rather,  by  I  think  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Boyle, 
or  just  Mr.  Nicholas,  about  the  document,  and  that  she 
told  him  while  she  was  there  that  she  was  positive  that 
she  had  written  the  document.  She  reported  to  me  that 
■when  she  went  back  to  her  work  she  got  to  thinking  about 
it,  inasmuch  as  such  a  big  issue  had  been  made  of  it,  and 
that  she  remembered  that  she  had  her  son,  who  is  about 
18  or  19  years  old,  write  the  document  out,  and  he  wrote 
it  out,  and  she  was  looking  for  the  original  of  the  paper 
that  she  did  use  when  she  was  writing  a  statement  out  at 
Kreb’s,  and  she  was  going  to  let  me  know  if  she  could 
find  it. 

I  told  her  that  at  the  proper  time  I  would  give  her  an 
opportunity  to  come  up  on  the  stand  and  explain  the 
situation  just  as  she  had  explained  it  to  me,  because  I  felt 
that  the  Trial  Examiner  was  entitled  to  know,  and 
respondent,  those  facts. 

Now,  I’ve  been  aware  that  counsel  has  been  making  an 
effort  to  find  out  what  the  score  was  on  the  document,  but 
I  was  surprised  when  he  related  the  situation  of  calling 
Lena  May  this  morning  and  making  her  go  through  those 
things,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  he’s  made  his  report.  I’ve 
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made  my  report,  and  I’ll  be  only  too  glad  to  have  Lena 
Scovel — I  mean  Lena  May,  get  on  the 

877 

stand  and  let  her  relate  what  she  told  counsel  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  what  she  told  me. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  It  seems — 

Mr.  Kvle :  And  what  she  told  to  Mr.  Nicholas  when  she 
was  called  in  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Examiner,  that 
the  explanation  of  Mr.  Kyle  is  quite  tardy.  Everybody 
in  this  room  knew  that  I  had  taken  those  exhibits  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  tested  by  a  handwriting  expert. 
I  cannot  regard  perjury  as  a  light  offense.  I  don’t  think 
that  this  is  an  unimportant  matter,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  under  all  of  the  circumstances,  that  if  Mr.  Kyles  had 
been  advised  that  General  Counsel’s  Exhibit  4,  which  he 
introduced  in  evidence,  was  not  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
witness  who  swore  under  oath  that  that  was  in  her  hand¬ 
writing,  and  described  vividly  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  executed,  that  there  was  a  burden  and  an 
obligation  upon  him  to  immediately  advise  the  Trial 
Examiner  of  that  fact. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  explanation,  forthcoming  after 
I  have  received  a  report  from  a  competent  expert,  stating 
that  this  entire  document  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
witness  who  swore  that  she  wrote  it — 

Mr.  Kyle :  Well,  the  only  thing  I  can  say — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  (Continuing)  — and  it  is  coming  to 
a  sorry  pass,  Mr.  Kyle,  if  you  and  I,  as  officers  of  the 
Court,  are  going  to  regard  perjury  as  something  that 
may  be  treated  in  a 

878 

light  or  desultory  fashion. 

Mr.  Kvle:  Well,  counsel  refers  to  it  as  perjury.  He’s 
entitled  to  call  it  that.  I  call  it  a  mistake,  a  mistake  on  the 
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part  of  the  witness.  The  witness  has  told  me  that  she  was 
going  to  try  to  locate  the  other  document,  and  in  my 
judgment,  and  I  think  it  was  good  judgment,  counsel 
disagrees  with  me,  and  I  don’t  think  I’ve  been  derelict  in 
my  duty  to  advise  the  Examiner  or  the  parties,  in  my 
judgment  I  was  going  to  bring  it  up  and  let  the  party,  the 
witness,  explain  the  matter  when  she  was  prepared  to  let 
me  know  if  she  had  the  other  document,  or  whether  she 
could  find  it  or  couldn’t  find  it,  or  whatever  the  score 
was  on  it. 

Now,  I  can  tell  you  this,  counsel,  this  is  no  cooked-up 
explanation  on  my  part,  because  I’ll  ask  the  Examiner 
not  to  call  any  witnesses  until  he  personally  has  gone  out 
to  the  plant,  wherever  she  is,  get  her,  talk  to  her,  bring 
her  into  the  Court,  before  I  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  her, 
and  ask  her  whether  or  not  she  came  to  my  cabin  the  other 
night  and  told  me  the  story  I  just  told  you.  I  make  that 
offer. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Kyle,  I  didn’t  state  that  this  was 
a  cooked-up  explanation,  because  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can 
be  of  anything  that  you  have  recited  the  facts.  There  was 
nothing  in  what  I  said  to  indicate  or  even  intimate  that 
this  was  a  last  minute  thought  on  your  part.  If  you  state 
that  she  said  it,  I  am  sure  that  she  said  it,  and  there  was 
an  intimation  to 

879 

me  this  morning  from  her  that  that  statement  was  correct. 

All  that  I  am  stating  is  that  if  vou  had  the  information 
two  days  ago,  and  if  you  knew  that  I  was  going  out  to 
test  this  document  through  a  handwriting  expert,  I  feel 
that  there  was  an  obligation  upon  you  to  present  that, 
fact  to  both  the  Trial  Examiner  and  to  me,  and  not  to  wait 
until  this  thing  were  uncovered  and  brought  to  the  light 
of  day  before  an  explanation  was  made. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Let  me  say  this,  that  the  fact 
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that  Mr.  Kyle  knew  that  you  had  the  exhibit  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  it  in  the  light  that  you  have  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  some  assurance  of  his  integrity  in  the 
matter.  By  that  I  think  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  under 
those  circumstances,  knowing  what  he  did,  it  would  seem 
that  it  would  be  the  height  of  foolishness  on  his  part  not 
to  bring  the  subject  up  at  some  time,  at  any  rate. 

Nevertheless,  don’t  misconstrue  my  statement.  I  think 
that  perhaps  he  should  have  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Examiner  sooner.  Nevertheless,  do  you  want  to 
call  Lena  May — I  mean,  do  you  want  the  subpoena  to  you, 
or  I’ll  simply  issue  a  subpoena,  and  I  wish  somebody 
would  make  an  application  in  writing.  We’re  supposed 
to  have  it. 


880 

Matlie  Couch, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  State  your  full  name  and  address, 
please?  A.  Mattie  Couch,  16  Scott  Street,  Moss  Point. 

•  #•••*•••* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Mattie,  are  you  working  for  the 
B.V.D.  Company  now?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  is  the  last  time  you  worked  for  them?  A. 
February  the  20th,  ’52. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  worked  for  the  company  when 
you  stopped  working  on  February  the  20th?  A.  Since 
1949. 

Q.  Was  it  called  the  B.V.D.  Company  back  in  1949? 
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A.  No,  sir,  I  worked  for  Peterzell  &  Gelles. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do?  A.  When  I — when 
I  was  laid  off? 

Q.  What  type  of  work  did  you  do  when  you  started 
working  for  Peterzell  &  Gelles?  A.  I  was  a  hanger  sewer. 
Q.  A  what?  A.  A  hanger  sewer. 

Q.  What  is  a  hanger  sewer?  A.  It’s  labels,  putting  on 
labels. 

Q.  On  what?  A.  “T”  shirts. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  other  type  of  work  back  in  1949? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  ’50?  A.  I  boxed  a  little  bit,  and  packed,  and — 
Q.  In  what  departments?  A.  Well,  I  was  in  Vickie’s — 
when  I  started — you  mean  when  I  started? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  was  in  Opal’s  department  when  I  started 
to  work. 

Q.  Opal  Overstreet?  A.  Overstreet.  And  then  I  was 
transferred  to  Vickie’s  department  in  the  boxing. 

Q.  Vickie  who? 
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A.  Vickie  Bowman. 

Q.  Is  that  boxing  what?  A.  “T”  shirts  and  sweaters. 
Q.  As  the  material  the  company  made  went  through, 
they  had  one  central  boxing  section,  is  that  correct?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  other  type  of  work  besides  what 
you’ve  just  said?  A.  Yes,  I  boxed,  and  bagged,  and 
examined  some,  and  folded  some. 

Q.  Examined?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  examine?  A.  “T”  shirts. 

Q.  You  folded?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  howT  long  did  you  work  for  the  company  when 
you  started  in  1949?  A.  I  was  laid  off  the  20th  day  of 
February,  1952. 
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Q.  Now,  during  that  time  did  you  work  every  day  out 
there,  or  what?  A.  Yes,  I  worked  every  day  except 
seasonal  layoffs. 

Q.  Seasonal  layoffs?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  were  the  seasonal  layoffs,  usually? 
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A.  Well,  during  the  summer,  and  then  mostly  during  the 
summer  months  when  they  was  changing  over  from 
sweaters — sweaters  and  “T”  shirts  and  bathing  trunks, 
and  things  like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  to  be  off  for  sickness  and  things 
like  that?  A.  Yes,  I’ve  had  to  be  off  to  be  sick  during — 
for  myself  and  my  family. 

Q.  Now,  about  how  long  had  you  worked  for  the  com¬ 
pany  when  you  were  laid  off  on  April — when  you  were 
laid  off  on  February  20,  1952?  A.  Would  you  mind  re¬ 
peating  that? 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  working  continuously  for 
the  company?  A.  Well,  I  had  been  working  since — well, 
all  the  time,  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  laid  off  in  a  layoff  around  October? 
A.  I  don’t  remember.  I  don’t  think  I  was.  I  don’t 
remember. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  long  had  you  been  working  con¬ 
tinuously  up  from — up  to  February  the  20th,  1952?  A.  I 
worked  all  the  time.  I  hadn’t  been  laid  off. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  how  long  you  had  been  there  con¬ 
tinuously?  A.  No. 

Q.  And  what  type  of  work  were  you  doing  when  you 
were  laid  off?  A.  Sewing  hangers. 

Q.  In  what  department?  A.  They  had  moved  us  in  the 
operating  department. 

Q.  Well,  sewing  hangers  on  what? 
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A.  “T”  shirts. 

Q.  And  how  long  had  you  been  doing  that?  A.  About 
two  weeks. 

Q.  And  what  had  you  been  doing  before  that?  A.  I  was 
in  the  shipping  department. 

Q.  Shipping?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  there?  A.  I  was  working  for 
Mr.  Boyle,  filling  orders  for  Mr.  Boyle. 

Q.  Filling  orders?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  filling  orders?  A.  Well,  it  is 
taking  your  shipping  sheet  and  going  to  the  bins  and  filling 
out  of  the  bins  in  the  shipping  department. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  filling  out  of  the  bins?  A. 
Taking  garments  out  of  the  bins  and  putting  them — 
bringing  them  back  to  the  shipping  floor. 

Q.  Were  the  garments  loose,  in  boxes,  or  what?  A.  No, 
they  were  in  boxes. 

Q.  In  boxes?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  bring  them  up  to  where?  A.  Bring  them 
up  to  the  shipping  floor. 

Q.  Do  you  do  anything  with  them,  or  just  bring  them 
there?  A.  No,  sir,  I  just  brought  them  up  there. 
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Q.  And  how  long  had  you  been  in  the  shipping  depart¬ 
ment?  A.  Oh,  just  about  a  week. 

Q.  And  what  had  you  been  doing  before  that?  A.  I  was 
— at  the  time  I  went  there? 

Q.  Well,  in  other  words,  when  you  were  laid  off  you 
were  doing  this  sewing  of  hangers  on  the  “T”  shirts? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  been  doing  that  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Before  that,  according  to  your  testimony,  you  were  in  the 
shipping  department?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  just  described  that.  You  say  that  was  about 
a  week?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  before  that  what  did  you  do?  A.  I  was  stamp¬ 
ing  bags  for  Vickie. 

Q.  In  what  department  is  that?  A.  Boxing. 

Q.  And  was  this  operation  stamping  bags?  What  is 
this  operation  of  stamping  bags?  A.  When  you  take  a — 
you  take  a  board  with  letters  on  it  and  stamp  them.  Just — 

Q.  Stamp  them?  Stencil?  A.  Stencil.  Stencil  bags. 

Q.  And  what  are  the  bags?  A.  Bags  are  for  garments 
to  go  in  for  companies. 
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Q.  For  what?  A.  For  companies. 

Q.  They  go  over  into  the  shipping  department?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  stamping  bags?  A.  Oh,  just 
that  day. 

Q.  And  what  were  you  doing  before  that?  A.  I  worked 
folding  garments. 

Q.  About  how  long  had  you  been  folding  garments?  A. 
Oh,  about  a  week. 

Q.  Well,  what  other  type  of  work  had  you  done  besides 
folding  garments,  stamping;  any  other  type  of  work  you 
had  done  for  the  company?  A.  I’ve  assorted  garments. 

Q.  Assorted  garments?  A.  Yes,  I’ve  assorted  garments, 
and — 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  machines,  or —  A.  Except  the 
hanger  machine. 

Q.  Sewing  on  hangers?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  machine  work?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  stuff  is  using  your  hands?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  moving  it  or  wrapping  it,  boxing,  or  something 
like  that? 
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A.  Yes. 


887 


Q.  Now,  did  you  join  or  make  application  to  join  the 
International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union?  A.  Yes, 


sir. 

Q.  About  when?  A.  It  was  around  November. 

Q.  What  year?  A.  ’51,  I  believe,  the  best  I  remember. 
Q.  Last  November?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  union  organizer  was  who 
came  down  here?  A.  Yes. 


Q.  Who?  A.  Miss  Clem.  Miss  Thelma  Clem. 
Q.  Thelma  Clem?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  signed  a  card  for  her?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  Did  they  hold  any  union  meetings  around  that  time? 


A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  Did  you  attend  any  of  them?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of 


them. 


Q.  You  know  Miss  Joe  Lee  Walden?  A.  Do  I  know  her? 
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Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  come  into  town  around  that  time?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  she  come?  A.  She  came  in  about  a  couple 
of  months  later. 

Q.  Now,  around  that  time,  where  would  you  hold  your 
meetings?  A.  Carpenter’s  Hall,  Pascagoula. 

Q.  Around  that  time — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Now,  that  time,  you  have 
reference  to  November? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Around  November  to  the  two  months 
after  that  that  Mrs.  Joe  Lee  Walden  came  in,  December 
and  January,  those  three  months,  did  you  hold  meetings 
in  the  Carpenter’s  Hall?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  in  homes,  employees’  homes  during 
that  time?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  ever  having  a  meeting  in  a  home? 
A.  By  Miss  Joe? 

Q.  What?  A.  By  when  Miss  Joe  was  here? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  No. 
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Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  have  a  meeting  of  the  union  held 
in  your  home?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had,  previous  to  that  meeting — strike  that. 

Do  you  remember  the  approximate  date  of  that  meeting? 
A.  At  my  house? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  It  was  on  the  18th  of  February. 

Q.  Now,  previous  to  that  had  there  been  any  meetings 
in  your  home,  or  any  other  home,  to  your  knowledge? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  one  held  in  a  private  home?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  how  you  happened  to  have 
that  meeting  held  in  your  home?  A.  How  it  happened? 

Q.  How  it  happened  to  be  held  in  your  home?  A.  Well, 
my  sister  had  gotten  laid  off — 

Q.  Who  is  that?  A.  Odine  Bullock. 

Q.  Bullock?  A.  Bullock.  And  there  was  a  discussion 
among  the  girls  about  holding  a  meeting  because  there 
wasn’t  an  organizer  in  here  at  the  time.  So  we  decided 
during  the  meeting — I  mean,  in  this  group,  to  get  together 
and  said  that  we’d  have  a  meeting  of  our 
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own.  We’d  hold  a  meeting  together  of  our  own. 

So  she  said  she  couldn’t  hold  the  meeting  at  her  house 
because  it  was  too  small. 

Q.  Who  was  saying  this?  A.  Odine.  Odine  Bullock. 

Q.  Your  sister?  A.  So  she  asked  me  what  I  thought 
about  it,  and  I  told  her  if  they  wanted  to  come  to  my 
house,  it  was  perfectly  all  right. 
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Q.  Did  they  come  over  to  your  house?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  ?  A.  About  7 :30,  on  Monday  night. 
Q.  And  that  was — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  7:30  on  what  night? 

The  Witness :  Monday  night. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  And  that  was  February  18th,  is  that 
right?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  was  this  talk  about  holding  the  meeting? 
When 

891 

was  that  talk  you  just  told  us  about?  A.  It  was  on  the 
week-end,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

•  #*•*#*••* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Well,  what  happened  Sunday?  A. 
Well,  Sunday — she  spent  the  day  with  me  Sunday,  so 
Sunday  afternoon  we  went  over  in  Escatawpa,  Mississippi, 
to  people’s 

892 

houses  that  we  knew,  and  asked — 

Q.  Whose  car  did  you  use?  A.  Her  car. 

Q.  How  many  went  with  you?  A.  Just  me  and  her. 

Q.  And  about  how  many  people  did  you  call  on?  A. 
About  five. 

*#*##**•#,• 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Did  you  have  a  reason  for  going  to 
see  these  five  people?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

•  ••••##*•* 

A.  To  see — to  ask  them  to  my  house  Monday  night  for 
the  meeting. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  yon  remember  who  they  were?  A.  Yes,  some  of 
them. 

Q.  Who  ?  A.  It  was  Rose  Furby,  and  Alice  Harvey,  and 
Doris  Harvey,  was 

893 

her  daughter — 


894 

Q.  Who  was  your  supervisor  that  day?  A.  At  the  time? 
Vickie  Bowman. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  understand  there’s  no  question  about  her 
supervisory  capacity  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  None  at  all. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Is  it  stipulated  that  Vickie 
Bowman  is  a  supervisor? 

Mr.  Kyle :  Or  was  at  that  time  ? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Or  was  at  that  time. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now,  during  this  Tuesday,  February 
19th,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Vickie  Bowman? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  a  union?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  have  this  conversation  with 
her?  A.  She  brought  me  into — in  the  supervisor’s  rest¬ 
room. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  over  to  the  supervisor’s 
restroom?  A.  Stella  Gilley  came  and  got  me  that  after¬ 
noon,  Tuesday  afternoon  about  4:00  o’clock. 

Q.  Who  is  Stella  Gilley?  A.  She  was,  I  guess,  the  next 
supervisor. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  An  ex-supervisor? 
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The  Witness:  Under  Vickie,  I  imagine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  What  did  Stella  Gilley  do?  A.  What 
did  she  do? 

Q.  What  did  she  do  at  that  time,  now?  A.  At  that  time 
she  was  working  under  Vickie,  but  Vickie  wrould  instruct 
her  what  to  tell  us  to  do. 

Q.  And  she  worked  at  the  machines?  A.  No,  sir,  she’s 
on  the  floor. 

Q.  What  did  she  tell  you  to  do?  A.  Stella? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  At  the  time  she  wasn’t  telling  me.  Vickie 
told  me. 

Q.  I  mean,  did  she — you  say  she  came  up  to  you  and 
told  you  something.  What  did  she  tell  you?  A.  She  told 
me  that  Vickie  wanted  me  in  the  rest  room. 

Q.  All  right,  did  you  go  to  the  rest  room?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see?  A.  Vickie. 

Q.  Anybody  else?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  as  near  as  you  can,  as  you  remember, 
just  what  you  said,  and  what  Vickie  said,  and  all  you 
remember  of  the 

897 

conversation? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  What  time  was  this,  about  4 :00 
o’clock,  did  you  testify? 

The  Witness:  It’s  around  4:00. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Was  there  anybody  else  in  the 
rest  room  besides  you  and  Vickie  Bowman? 

The  Witness :  No,  sir. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  As  you  walked  in  there  what 
happened?  A.  When  I  walked  in  the  door  Vickie  asked 
me  if  I  was  satisfied  with  my  job.  I  told  her  yes. 

Q.  All  right.  A.  She  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  work,  and 
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I  told  her  yes.  And  I  didn’t  say  any  more  at  the  time. 

Well,  she  kept  on  talking  about  if  I  didn’t  like  my  job 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  quit.  And  I  told  her  the  reason 
I  was  working — 

•  ****•#•*• 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Motion  overruled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  You  told  her  the  reason  you  were 
working?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Well,  tell  us  what  you  told  Vickie  Bowunan  there  in 
the  rest  room  as  to  your  reason?  What  did  you  tell  her? 
A.  I  told  her  that  I  was  helping  put  two  boys  through 
high  school,  is  why  I  wanted  my  job.  And  she  said  the 
best  thing,  if  I  didn’t — repeated  again — the  best  thing  for 
me  to  do  if  I  didn’t  like  my  job  was  to  quit.  Well,  I  didn’t 
sav  anv  more.  Then  I  asked  her  if  the  reason  she  brought 
me  in  there  was  to  talk  about  the  meeting  we  had  at  my 
house  Monday  night,  and  she  says,  “Well,  Peterzell  & 
Gelles  couldn’t  operate  up  north,”  or  wherever  they  were, 
“with  the  union.”  And  I  said,  “Well,  I  didn’t  know.” 

And  so  then  I  turned  around,  and  I  asked  her,  I  said, 
“Now,  listen,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Do  you  want 
me  to  quit,  or  are  you  going  to  fire  me?”  And  she  said, 
“Well,  you  make  up  your  mind  and  let  me  know  w’hat  you 
■want  to  do.” 

•  •••••*••• 
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Q.  Did  she  say  anything  about  anybody  getting  hurt? 

##•##***#* 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  She  told  me  that  I  wasn ’t  hurting  only  myself, 
that  I  was  hurting  hundreds  of  others.  And  I  told  her 
that  she  had  grown  people  out  there,  and  that  I  wasn’t 
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trying  to  hurt  anybody;  that  she  had  grown  people,  and 
they  could  think  for  theirselves. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  she  tell  you  this  thing  about  being 
hurt?  A.  In  the  rest  room. 

Q.  I  mean,  what  part  of  the  conversation  did  that  come 
in  ?  A.  It  was  when  I  asked  her  if  she  brought  me  in  there 

for  union — to  talk  about  the  meeting  we  had  at  my  house. 

•  #  *  *  *  •  *  *  *  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  How  did  the  conversation  end?  I 
don’t  know  if  you’ve  gotten  that  far  or  not  in  your 
testimony.  How  did  your  conversation  break  up?  What 
was  the  last  thing  said  that  you  remember?  A.  Well,  just 
as  she  was  finishing  talking  to  me,  well,  Edna  Flint,  a 
worker,  came  in,  and  came  through  the  door,  and  she 
turned  around  and  left  me,  and  I  walked  out  behind  her. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Behind  whom? 

The  Witness :  Vickie. 

901 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Was  the  last  thing  you  remember — 
what  is  the  last  thing  you  remember  you  two  said  to  each 
other  at  the  end  of  your  conversation?  A.  She  just  told 
me  to  make  up  my  mind,  let  me  know  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

Q.  Did  you  reply  to  that?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  said,  “I  still 
want  to  work.” 

Q.  And  then  you  left,  right  after  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it  when  you  ended  this  con¬ 
versation  and  left  her?  A.  Well,  it  was  almost  4:15. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  do?  A.  I  went  back  to  my  machine  and 
got  my  belongings,  and  oiled  my  machine. 

Q.  And  after  that  what  happened?  A.  The  buzzer  blew 
and  I  punched  out  and  come  home. 

Q.  The  buzzer?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  W7hat  time  do  you  usually  knock  off?  A.  4:15. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  the  buzzer  was,  to  knock1  oil? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  work  the  next  day?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

902 

Q.  That  is  Wednesday,  the  20th?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  happened  that  day  from  the  time  you 
punched  in?  A.  Well,  I  punched  in  at  7:15,  about  7:10, 
along  that  time,  before  7 :15,  and  I  went  on  down  to  my 
machine.  And  just  as  the  machine  started — I  mean  the 
buzzer  blew  to  start  the  work,  Vickie  came  down  the  aisle. 

Q.  Vickie  Bowman?  A.  Vickie  Bowman.  She  asked  me 
if  I  would  do  her  a  favor,  and  I  told  her  yes,  I  sure  would. 
She  said,  “Will  you  train  a  girl  on  this  next  machine  to 
vours  today  for  me?”  And  I  said,  “I  sure  will.” 

Q.  Whose  machine? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  You  what? 

A.  Allison  Shumack’s  machine. 

•  •••••#••• 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Who  operated  that  machine  next  to 
you,  ordinarily?  A.  Allison  Shumack. 

Q.  How  long  had  she  been  on  that  machine?  A.  Ever 
since  I’ve  been  over  there.  About  a  week,  I  guess. 

Q.  Had  she  attended  the  union  meeting  at  your  house? 
A.  Yes. 

903 

Q.  The  one  you  just  related?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  Monday  night?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  when  Vickie  asked  you  about  this  favor,  would 
you  train  this  girl  on  that  machine,  what  did  you  tell  her? 
A.  I  told  her  I  would. 

Q.  And  what  happened?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  do  to  train  her?  What  type  of 
work  was  it?  A.  Hanger  sewer.  I  showed  her  how  first 
to  operate  the  machine,  and  then  I  showed  her  how  to  put 
the  hanger  in  the  center  of  the  garment. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  wmrk  on  that  machine  ordinarily,  is 
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that  on  time,  or  is  that  on  piece  work?  A.  That  is  piece 
work. 

Q.  Were  you  operating  your  machine  at  that  time?  A. 
I  had  started. 

Q.  When  you  were  training  this  girl?  A.  I  had  started. 

Q.  About  when  you  were  over  there  with  this  girl — 
A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t  operate  my  machine  then. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  with  her?  A.  I  stayed  with 
her  till  about  9:15. 

Q.  And  then  what  happened. 

904 

A.  I  went  after  coffee.  And  when  I  came  back  Vickie 
came  back  to  me  and  told  me  that  she’d  have  to  give  me 
time  work  because — that  I  could  sew  some  stock,  and  I  sit 
there  at  my  machine  and  was  sewing  stock  and  was  watch¬ 
ing  her,  too ;  I  mean,  I  was  watching  her — helping  her  out, 
too. 

Q.  What  is  stock?  A.  That  is  garments  that  they  bring 
out  of  the  shipping  department  to  reuse  for  companies. 

Q.  Is  that  normally  a  piece  rate  or  time  rate?  A.  Mostly 
time. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Let  me  interpose  here.  When 
you  say  you  were  helping  her,  too,  while  you  were  working 
on  stock,  you  mean  the  girl  that  you  had  been  helping 
break  in  on  this  machine,  is  that  right? 

The  Witness:  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Do  you  know  her  name?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
Miss  DeForest. 

Q.  Miss  DeForest?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  is  the  one  that  Vickie  asked  you  to  help  train? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Her  name  was  what?  A.  Mrs.  DeForest. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  girl  you  were  saying  you  helped,  too, 
while  you  were  doing  the  stock? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  work  on  the  stock?  A.  Well, 
until  about  11:10,  I’d  say. 

Q.  And  then  what  happened?  A.  Well,  Vickie  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Nicholas  wanted  to  see  me  in  the 
office,  and  I  went  to  the  office  wffiere  Mr.  Nicholas  was. 

Q.  Now,  before  we  get  in  the  office,  let  me  just  clear 
something  up.  You’ve  used  the  word  “Vickie”  lots  of 
times,  and  sometimes  I’ve  made  you  tell  who  it  was.  Who 
do  you  refer  to  all  the  times  during  this  testimony  as 
Vickie?  A.  Vickie  Bowman. 

Q.  All  right.  Now,  she  told  you  what  about  the  office? 
A.  She  came  to  my  machine  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Nicholas 
wanted  to  see  me  in  the  office. 

Q.  Did  you  go  over  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  with  you?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  got  over  to  the  office?  A. 
Well,  I  went  in  and  sat  down  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Nicholas’ 
desk,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  understood  my  supervisor  to 
tell  me  that  I  was  laid  off  Tuesday,  supposed  to  have  been 
laid  off  Tuesday.  And  I  told  him  “No,  I  didn’t.” 

Q.  What  did  he  say? 


906 

A.  He  says,  “Well,  let  me  tell  you.  Maybe  you  can  under¬ 
stand  me.”  I  said,  “Yes,  sir.” 

Q.  WTiat  did  he  tell  you?  A.  Well,  I  can’t  remember 
everything  he  said,  but  that — he  said — showed  me  some¬ 
thing  about  you  girls — he  said,  “You  are  talking.”  He 
said,  “And  you  can’t  very  well  do  your  work  if  you  all 
sit  down  there  and  talk.” 

And  I  said,  “Yes,  sir.” 

So  he  said,  “I’ll  have  to  lay  you  off  to  show  the  other 
girls  that  I  will.” 

I  said,  “Yes,  sir.” 
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He  said,  “You  girls  are  making  good  down  there. ”  He 
said,  “I’ll  show  you  some  rates  that  we  have  in  Piqua, 
Ohio.  ’  ’ 

Q.  Piqua?  A.  Piqua,  wherever  it  is. 

Q.  Yes,  go  ahead.  A.  And  I  said,  “Well,  I  don’t  know.” 
I  looked  at  them,  but  I  couldn’t  tell  you  what  they  were 
because  at  the  time  I  was  upset  and  I  don’t  remember. 

Mr.  Kyle:  May  we  stipulate  that  the  plant  has  a  plant 
up  in  Piqua,  Ohio? 

Mr.  Friedlander :  Sure. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
him,  or  tell  him  anything  other  than  “Yes,  sir,”  as  you 
just  related? 

907 

A.  No.  Just  said  “Yes”  to  everything  he  said. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  leave  then,  or  what?  A.  No,  I  stayed 
until  he  told  me  to  leave.  He  told  me  to  go  out  and  get 
my  check,  that  Miss  Seaman  would  make  my  checks  out, 
and  I  got  up  out  of  his  office  and  went  on  out  to  the  other 
office  where  Miss  Seaman  works. 

Q.  About  how  long  were  you  in  the  office  with  Mr. 
Nicholas?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  the  exact  time,  but  I 
went  in  about  10  after  11:00,  and  the  buzzer  had  blew 
when  I  came  out  at  11 :30. 

Q.  The  buzzer  blows  at  11:30  for  lunch?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  his  office  when  the  buzzer  blew?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  machine  that  you  were  training  this  lady, 
Mrs.  DeForest,  on,  you  say  that  was  normally  operated  by 
Allison  Shumack?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  type  of  work  did  Allison  Shumack  do?  A.  She 
did  the  same  thing  I  was  doing,  label  sewing,  hanger 
sewing. 
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Q.  And  where  was  this  machine  in  relation  to  your 
machine?  A.  Right  next  to  my  machine. 

•  •••••*••• 

908 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  You  haven’t  worked  for  the  company 
since  this  Febuary  20th?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  calls  to  go  hack  to  work? 
A.  No,  sir. 

•  •••••*••• 

909 

Cross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Mrs.  Couch,  after  this  thing 
happened  on  February  the  20th,  did  you  report  the  matter 
to  any  union  official?  A.  Mr.  Wallace. 

Q.  Mr.  Wallace?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  official  vras  he  of  the  union?  A.  Well,  he — 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  I  just  knew  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wffiat  office  he  held  in  the  union?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  He  was  with  the  Boilermakers  of  Pascagoula. 

Q.  And  what  office  did  he  hold  in  your  group?  A.  Not 
any,  I  don’t  guess. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  people  that  was  helping  you  to 
organize,  was  that  it?  A.  He  had  discussed  it  with  us, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  your  meetings?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  •••••*••• 

919 

Q.  What  time  did  this  meeting  end?  A.  Around  10:00. 
Q.  Were  there  any  men  present?  A.  Yes,  there  was  my 
husband,  and  the  husbands  of  their — the  wives’  husbands 
vras  there,  and  I  think  there  -was  a  man — I  mean,  a  man 
from  the  paper  mill,  and  one  from  the — Mr.  Wallace  was 
there — and  Mr.  Gager  wms  there. 
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Q.  Was  Hub  Bullock  there?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  Hub  Bullock?  A.  My  sister’s  husband. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lum  Oliver  there?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Harris? 

920 

A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Was  the  son  of  Lum  Oliver  there?  A.  Not  as  I  can 
remember. 

Q.  Mr.  Brogan  there?  A.  Beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  Mr.  Brogan?  A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  Mr.  Wallace  as  the  head  of  this 
group? 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  what  she  regarded  this  group 
headed  by. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Objection  sustained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  What  did  Mr.  Wallace  say  at 
the  meeting?  A.  Well,  he  just  said  that — was  telling  us 
the  rules  of  a  union,  and  what  it  could  do  for  us,  and  what 
it  couldn’t  do  for  us. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say  it  could  do  for  you?  A.  He  said 
it  could  give  us  better  working  conditions  and  more  pay, 
and  just  general  discussion. 

Q.  You  remember  anything  else  that  happened?  A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  he  wasn’t  connected  with  your  union  was  he? 
A.  I  don’t  guess  he  was. 

Q.  You  guess  he  was?  A.  Wasn’t.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Was  not? 

921 

The  Witness:  He  was  not.  Not  as  far  as  I  know,  he’s 
not. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  was  going  to  get  you  better 
working  conditions  and  more  pay?  A.  No. 

Q.  Who  presided  at  the  meeting?  A.  I  don’t  know  just 
anybody  presided.  There  was  just  a  meeting;  that  is  all 
I  know. 
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Q.  Didn’t  anyone  run  the  meeting?  A.  Not  particularly. 
Just  everybody  just  talked;  just  discussed  it. 

Q.  Could  anybody  talk  at  the  same  time,  or  was  there 
somebody  who  told  somebody  that  it  was  bis  or  her  turn 
to  talk?  A.  No,  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Gager,  and  then, 
they  just  talking  and  we  listened  to  them,  and  then  when 
they  was  finished  we  would  just  discuss  it  among  ourselves, 
the  best  I  can  remember  it. 

•  **•••#••* 

927 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  warned  by  any  supervisor  before 
February  20th  about  your  talking?  A.  Not  directly  to 
me,  no. 

Q.  How  were  you  warned  indirectly?  A.  Well,  Vickie 
would  come  through  and  said  if  the  group — the  girls  were 
standing  folding,  they  were  standing  along  the  tables 
folding,  and  probably  somebody  would  say  something,  and 
the  other  girls  would  say  something,  and  we’d  all  look 
to  see  what  the  other  girl  said;  well,  Vickie  would  say, 
“No,  you  all  cut  out  that  talking  and  get  to  work.”  So 
we’d  just  quit  talking  and  go  to  work. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  that  happen?  A.  Oh,  not  very 
many. 

•  ••**•*#*• 

928 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Mrs.  Couch,  don’t  you  know 
that  the  Government  alleges  in  this  complaint  that  Odine 
Bullock  was  laid  off  on  February  the  20th,  1952? 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  what  the  Government  alleges  in 
the 

929 

complaint. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  hope  the  Government  is  standing  in 
back  of  its  allegations. 
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Mr.  Kyle:  The  Government  is. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I’ll  permit  the  question.  I  don’t 
see  what  relevancy  it  has. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  The  relevancy  is  that  a  meeting  held 
on  February  the  18th,  and  one  of  the  purposes  was  to 
discuss  the  layoff  of  Odine  Bullock  at  a  time  when  they 
claim  she  was  fired  two  days  later.  That  is  the  relevancy 
of  it. 


930 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  it  was  before  February 
the  18th,  approximately  how  long  before,  that  Vickie  had 
spoken  to  you  about  your  talking?  A.  Oh,  I  don’t 
remember;  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  You  and  Vickie  Bowman  were  pretty  friendly, 
weren’t  you?  A.  We  were  friends,  yes. 

•  *  •  #  #  •  *  *  *  ■  * 

931 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  exactly  what  your  conversation  was 
on  February  the  19th?  A.  With  who? 

Q.  With  Vickie  Bowman.  A.  I’ll  tell  you  all  I  can  re¬ 
member.  She  called  me — Stella  Gilley  come  to  my  machine 
and  got  me,  I’ll  say  around  4:00  o’clock;  somewhere  along 
that  neighborhood.  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  time  it  was. 
But  I  say  around  4:00  o’clock.  She  told  me  that  Vickie 
wanted  me  in  the  rest  room,  the  supervisor’s  rest  room, 
and  I  went  in  there. 

When  I  walked  in  the  door  she  looked  at  me  and  I 
looked  at  her,  and  she — I  just  went  on  in  because  she  sent 
for  me,  and  I  went  on  in.  And  she,  first  thing  she  said 
to  me,  she  said,  “Do  you  like — do  you  want — do  you  like 
your  work?”  And  I  said, 
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“Yes.”  She  said,  “Do  you  want  to  work?”  And  I  said, 
“Yes.” 

And  she  said,  “The  best  thing  if  you  don’t  like  your  work 
and  don’t  want  to  work,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  quit.” 

So  I  said — didn’t  say  anything  else.  I  said,  “Well — ,” 
and  so  she  kept  on  talking,  and  I  can’t  remember  every¬ 
thing  she  said,  but  she  said,  “Do  you — ,”  no,  I  said,  “I 
know  what  you  brought  me  in  here,  it  was  on  account  of 
the  meeting  that  we  had  last  night.”  And  she  said,  “Well, 
you  know  that  Peterzell  couldn’t  operate  up  north  on 
account  of  the  union.”  And  I  said,  “Well,  I  don’t  know.” 

So  she  said — I  turned  around  to  her  then,  and  she  kept 
saying  something  else,  and  I  turned  around  and  asked  her 
specifically,  “Do  you  want  me  to  quit,  do  you  want  me  to 
quit,  or  are  you  going  to  lay  me  off  ?”  And  so  she  turned 
around,  before  that  in  the  conversation,  she  said,  “You’re 
not  only  hurting  yourself,”  she  said,  “You’re  hurting 
hundreds  of  others.” 

And  I  said,  “I’ve  never  tried  to  hurt  a  human  in  my  life. 
You’ve  got  grown  people  out  there.  They  can  do  as  they 
please.” 

And  so  I  turned  around,  and  she  said,  “Well,  make  up 
your  mind  what  you  want  to  do.”  But  I  asked  her  first 
what  to  do,  and  she  said,  “You  make  up  your  mind.” 

And  I  said,  “Well,  I  want  to  work.”  And  I  told  her 
why  I  was  working.  She  told  me  to  make  up  my  mind 
whether  I  wanted  to  work  or  not. 


935 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  you  discuss  with  Vickie 
Bowman  and  with  Mr.  Schwartz  and  with  Odine  Bullock, 
the  subject  matter 
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of  this  case? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Objection. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  hope  I  will  be  at  least  permitted  to 
ask  whether  she  discussed  it. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right.  Overruled. 

A.  Mr.  Schwartz  talked  to  Vickie. 

Q.  In  vour  presence?  A.  In  my  presence. 

Q.  You  didn’t  do  any  talking?  A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Odine  didn’t  do  any  talking?  A.  No,  very  little. 

Q.  Suppose  you  tell  us  what  was  said?  A.  Well,  he  just 
asked  Vickie  why  I  was  laid  off,  and  she — she  told  him 
why — discussed  why  I  was  laid  off. 

Q.  What  did  she  say?  A.  She  said,  well  she  probably 
told  me  that  because  she  was  excited  and  didn’t — didn’t 
know. 

Q.  Is  that  what  Vickie  Bowman  said?  A.  Yes. 

•  •  #  •  *  •  «  •  *  * 

944 

Q.  Now,  the  first  question  that  Mr.  Nicholas  asked  you 
when  you  came  into  the  office  was,  ‘ 1  Didn ’t  your  supervisor 
tell  you  you  were  laid  off  on  Tuesday,”  is  that  right?  A. 
He  said,  “Did  you  understand  your  supervisor  to  tell  you 
that  you  were  laid  off  Tuesday?” 

945 

Q.  The  rule  was  that  you  could  only  discuss  things  on 
your  own  time  about  unions  or  non-unions?  Is  that  right? 
A.  Yes,  that’s  right. 

•  •  •  •  *  *  *  *  *  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Were  you  on  the  picket  line? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  working  during  the  period  of  time?  A. 
No,  sir,  my  husband  was  sick. 
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Q.  And  you  were  staying  home  and  taking  care  of  him, 
is  that  right?  A.  In  the  hospital,  yes,  sir. 

•  #•*•*•••• 

950 

Q.  The  people  who  were  invited  were  invited  by  either 
your  sister  or  you,  is  that  right?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  everybody  whom  you  invited  come  to  the  meet¬ 
ing?  A.  No,  I  don’t  think  so. 

•  ••••••••• 


951 

Redirect  Examination 


952 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now,  was  there  any  written  rule  on 
talking  while  you  were  at  your  machine  or  at  your  place 
of  work  in  the  plant? 

953 

A.  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  about  a  rule  on  talking?  Or  what 
did  you  know  about  whether  or  not  you  could  talk  at  your 
machine?  A.  Well,  as  T  said,  Vickie  told  us  off  and  on, 
she  just  come  through  and  say,  “All  right,  cut  out  so 
much  talking,”  and  that  is  all  we  did.  We  just  cut  it  out. 
When  she  said  cut  it  out,  we  just  automatically  go  back 
to  work.  We  don’t  talk. 

Q.  How  often  would  she  come  around  and  tell  the  girls 
to  stop  talking?  A.  Whenever  she’d  see  us. 

Q.  About  how  often  would  you  say  that  was  in  a  week 
or  two?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know.  Just  every  once  in  a 
while.  I  couldn’t  tell  no  specific  time  that  she  came  around. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  come  to  you  specifically  and  tell  you 
that  A.  Not  as  I  can  remember.  No. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  her  fire  anyone  or  discharge  anyone 
for  talking?  A.  No. 

957 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  At  this  conversation  at  Vickie 
Bowman’s  house,  was  Mr.  Kyle  present?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn’t  tell  us  about  that,  did  you?  A.  About 
what? 

Q.  About  Mr.  Kyle’s  being  present  there.  A.  Mr.  Kyle 
was  just  with  us. 

********** 

959 

Rose  Herndon. 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Direct  Examination 

********** 

972 

Q.  Now,  about  how  long  was  it,  if  you  can  tell  us,  was 
it  between  the  time  you  saw  the  girls  go  up  to  the  clock 
and  this  conversation  with  Miss  Peden?  A.  Well,  I  declare 
I  wouldn’t  know,  but  I  would  judge  it  was  five  or  six  min¬ 
utes,  something  like  that,  best  I  remember  just  right  off¬ 
hand.  I  never  looked  at  no  clock  to  find  out. 

********  ** 

974 

Q.  Pay  any  attention  as  to  who  particularly  was  stand¬ 
ing  by  you  or  near  you,  or  do  you  remember  anyone?  A. 
Yes,  I  do.  I  remember  that  Lena  May  was  pretty  close  to 
me.  She  was  by — she  was  standing — there’s  some  tables 
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that  went  up  and  down,  like  this;  she  "was  standing  right 
against  one  of  those  tables  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else?  A.  Yes,  there  was  a  bunch 
of  them. 

Q.  Who  else?  A.  I  don’t  know  who  the  rest  of  them 
were. 

•  ••••••••• 


978 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  went  back  to  work  the  next  day.  But - 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work?  A.  Well,  I  'worked  the  rest 
of  that  day. 

Q.  The  23rd?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

979 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  work  the  next  day,  that  would 
be  the  24th?  A.  No,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  stayed  out.  I  wouldn’t  cross 
the  picket  line  after — after  those  girls  left  out. 

*••••**••• 

980 

Cross  Examination 

*••••••••• 

982 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Nicholas  say  that  these  girls  had 
come  up  to  see  him,  that  he  had  told  them  there  was  a  proper 
and  improper  way  to  do  things,  and  that  he  had  ordered 
them  to  go  back  to  their  machines?  A.  No,  I  did  not.  No, 
I  did  not.  I  didn’t.  He  didn’t  say  it.  If  he  did,  I  didn’t 
hear  it,  and  I  heard  everything  but  those  first  words. 

Q.  You  are  now  swearing  that  he  did  not  make  that 
statement,  is  that  correct?  A.  Well,  I  ain’t  s'wearing  he 
didn’t  do  it,  but  if  he  did,  he  sure  said  it  where  I  didn’t 
hear  it,  and  I  heard  everything  else. 
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Q.  You  heard  every  word  that  he  said,  didn’t  you?  A. 
Well,  I  told  you  what  I  heard  he  said. 

********** 

984 

Q.  And  that  is  the  statement  that  you  are  talking  about 
that  you  discussed  with  Mr.  Kyle,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s 
right. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  T  now  call  upon  counsel  for  the  Board, 
if  he  has  it  in  his  possession,  to  produce  the  statement 
that  was  made  to  Ruth  Milev. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Same  position,  Mr.  Examiner,  as  I  took  on 
the  previous  requests. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  The  same  ruling,  I  think. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  All  right.  I’m  just  pointing  out  to  you 
now  that  this  is  not  a  statement  that  was  made  to  a  Board 
representative.  The  statement  was  made  to  an  agent  of 
a  union. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  don ’t  know  what  Mr.  Kyle  has 
in  his  files,  but  I  would  suspect  he  has  a  lot  of  materials  in 
his  files. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  have  a  lot  of  statements  that  Miss  Milev 
took, 

985 

and  some  that  Mr.  Schwartz  took. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  That  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Do  I  make  myself  clear?  I  understand  your  position,  Mr. 
Kyle,  is  that  you  refuse — is  this  going  to  be  your  position 
throughout  the  hearing - 

Mr.  Kyle:  Throughout. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  That  you  refuse  to  produce  any 
of  the  material  you  have  in  your  files,  and  I  am  sustain¬ 
ing  your  position,  even  though  we  may  have  a  request  for 
subpoena,  and  we  are  treating  the  subpoena  as  if  it  was 
formally  made,  a  motion  to  quash  made,  and  my  sustain¬ 
ing  the  motion.  Is  that  clear  to  you,  Mr.  Friedlander? 
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Mr.  Friedlander:  No,  I’d  like  you  to  expand  it  just  a 
little  bit.  As  I  understand  it,  that  ruling  of  yours  applies 
to  any  document  in  the  possession  of  counsel,  whether  it 
was  obtained  by — whether  the  statement  was  obtained  by 
a  Board  agent  or  not,  is  that  correct? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  you  realize  that  to  be  in  our  file  it  must 
have  been  obtained  by  some  method  by  our  office,  otherwise 
I  wouldn’t  have  it. 

•  ••••••••• 

986 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Exam¬ 
iner  that  this  is  the  identical  situation  under  which  counsel 
furnished  and  produced  the  statement  of  Juanice  Hill,  and 
I  still  state  that  counsel  cannot,  in  his  own  discretion,  de¬ 
termine  what 

987 

papers  are  to  be  furnished.  Once  he  has  furnished  one,  he 
should  be  made  and  directed  to  furnish  all  under  similar 
situations. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  I’ve  made  my  position 
clear  previously  with  respect  to  that  same  type  of  motion 
regarding  another  witness.  I  assume  you  remember  my 
position  on  that? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Yes,  I  remember. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  took  the  position  to  deny  the 
motion  with  some  explanation. 

991 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  takes  you  to  walk  from  your 
table  to  the  clock?  A.  Well,  sometime,  if  I  walk  fast,  I  can 
walk  it  in  a  minute  or  two,  two  or  three  minutes,  four  min¬ 
utes,  something  like  that. 

•  ••••••••• 
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993 

Q.  They  knew  you  had  signed  an  application  for  union 
membership,  didn ’t  they?  A.  Yes,  they  did,  but  they  wasn ’t 
begging  anybody  to  come.  The  ones  that  wanted  to  go 
could  go. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that?  A.  Well,  that  was  the  agree¬ 
ment  the  girls  made  between  themselves,  because  Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las’  office  is  not  very  large. 

Q.  It  isn’t  large  enough  to  hold  23  girls,  is  it?  A.  Well, 
they  can  stack  around  in  there,  probably. 

Q.  There  aren’t  23  chairs,  are  there?  A.  Well,  I  don’t 
know  about  that.  I  couldn’t  tell  you  how  many  chairs 
there  are  in  there. 

Q.  And  when  you  say  stacked,  you  mean  if  they  were 
packed  tightly,  they  might  get  23  people  in  it,  is  that  it? 
A.  I  don’t  know  that.  From  the  looks  of  it,  it  isn’t  very 
large. 

Q.  You  certainly  couldn’t  get  100  people  in  it,  could 
they?  A.  Well — I  just  wouldn’t  think  so. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  should  wink  at  coun¬ 
sel  when  I’m  asking  you  questions? 

994 

A.  I  wasn’t  winking  at  him  none  whatever. 

Q.  And  you  weren’t  laughing,  either?  A.  No,  Ma’am. 

Q.  No,  Ma’am?  A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Will  counsel  admit  that  that  was  an  honest 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  witness? 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  ’ll  admit  that  it  was  a  mistake. 

•  •  •  *  *  *  #  •  • :  • 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  when  you  had  a  rest  period  then?  A. 
I  don’t.  I  sure  don’t,  not  four  months  back. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  t 
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1000 

Q.  And  did  he  also  talk  about  too  much  talking  going  on 
in  the  mill?  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything  about 
that?  A.  No,  but  Stella  came  up  there  and  told  us  he  says 
not  to  talk  to  each  other  while  we  were  working.  I  don’t 
remember  him  saying  it. 

•  ***•#•*** 

1003 

Q.  Who  read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting?  A.  I  don’t 
know  which  one  of  those  girls  did. 

Q.  But  somebody  did?  You  don’t  know  which  one,  right? 
A.  I  know  they  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  but  I 

don’t  know  what  else  they  did. 

*•*****••• 

1004 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Anybody  say  anything  about 
a  strike  at  that  meeting?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Martin  talk  about  strikes?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I’m  sure  of  that. 
Q.  Anybody  else  have  anything  to  say?  A.  No,  sir,  I 
don’t  remember  anybody  else,  excepting  him. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Martin  explain  to  you  that  the  usual  way  of 
getting  union  recognition,  if  you  feel  you  have  51  percent 
of  the  employees,  is  to  file  a  petition  for  an  election?  A. 
No,  he  didn’t. 

1005 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  at  that  meeting  about  filing 
a  petition  for  an  election?  A.  I  declare — all  I  know’ — all 
I  can  remember  he  said  w’as  to,  just  for  us  to  go  and  talk 
to  Mr.  Nicholas  about  it. 

Q.  That  happened  too  far  ago  for  you  to  remember  every¬ 
thing  that  happened,  is  that  right?  A.  Yes,  it  did. 

**•••••••• 
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1009 

Q.  Well,  when  you  say  that  they  wanted  Mr.  Nicholas 
to  recognize  the  union,  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object,  Mr.  Examiner. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  The  witness  may  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  What  do  you  mean  by  union 
recognition?  A.  Well,  just  ask  him  would  he  like  to — as 
far  as  I  know,  to  ask  him  would  he — would  he  let  us,  you 
know,  ask  the  girls  to  join — sign  cards  and  let  us  have  a 
union  shop. 

Q.  You  wanted  his  permission  to  let  you  have  a  union 
in  the  shop,  is  that  it?  A.  Well,  we  always  like  to  do  what 
is  right,  or  I  do. 

Q.  Didn’t  any  of  your  union  leaders  tell  you  that  under 
the  law  the  employer  must  be  neutral  with  regard  to  a 
union,  and  that  it  is  up  to  the  employees  themselves  to 
decide  whether  they  want  a  union  or  not?  Did  he  ever  tell 
vou  that? 

1010 

A.  Well,  he  knowed  we’d  have  to  talk  to  him  first,  or  at 
least  we  felt  we  would. 

Q.  And  Miss  Milev  felt  the  same  way  about  it,  did  she? 
A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know,  she  did. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Martin  felt  the  same  way  about  it?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Martin,  1  believe,  has  been  identified  as  what? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  The  international  vice-president? 

•  *  *  *  #  *  *  *  •  • 

1012 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  union?  A.  Well,  I  signed  a 
card  for  membership. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  dues?  A.  No,  I  hadn’t. 

•  ••••*•••• 
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Q.  You  did  cross  the  picket  line  on  April  the  22nd, 

didn’t  you?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did,  because  I  had  left - 

Q.  Just  answer  yes  or  no.  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  did  cross  the  picket  line  on  April  the  23rd, 
is  that  right?  A.  I  didn’t  cross  it  on  the  22nd,  but  1  did 
the  23rd. 

Q.  Well,  you  went  home  on  the  22nd,  didn’t  you?  A. 
Yes,  I  come  out.  Yes,  I  had  to  cross  it  coming  out. 

Q.  You  went  out  for  lunch,  did  you? 

1013 

A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  And  you  crossed  it  on  the  23rd?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody,  any  of  your  superiors  on  April 
23rd  that  vou  weren’t  coming  in  to  work  on  April  24th?  A. 
Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  To  whom?  A.  Stella.  Stella  Gilley,  my  supervisor. 
Q.  You  told  her  you  weren’t  going  to  cross  the  picket 
line,  is  that  it?  A.  That’s  right. 

**••*•*«•• 

1020 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  went  to  lunch  shortly  after 
the  speech,  didn’t  you?  Isn’t  that  correct?  A.  No,  it  isn’t 
because  after  the  speech  we  went  back  to  work. 

Q.  Well,  all  right,  how’  long  did  you  w’ork  before  you 
went  to  lunch?  A.  I  don’t  know’. 

Q.  Ten  minutes?  A.  I  don’t  know*  that  either. 

•  **•##**#• 


1021 

Q.  Where  w’as  Lena  May  standing?  A.  Lena  May  w’as 
pretty  close  to  me. 

Q.  How’  far  aw’av  from  you?  A.  Well,  I’ll  say  she  w’as, 
oh,  I’m  not  very  much  a  judge  of 
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1022 

distance,  but  I’ll  say  she  was  three  or  four  feet,  something 
like  that. 

**•*•***  •• 

Q.  What  single  other  person  do  you  remember  who  was 
standing  near  you?  A.  I  just  don’t  know.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member. 

Q.  Who  was  directly  at  your  right?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Who  was  directly  at  your  left?  A.  I  don’t  know  that 
either. 

Q.  Who  was  in  front  of  you?  A.  I  don’t  know  that.  Mr. 
Nicholas,  for  one. 

********** 

1036 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  this  speech  was  over?  A.  Well, 
I  don’t  know.  It  was  either  before  11:00  or  it  w^as  after 
11 :00.  I  don’t  know  which  one  it  was. 

Q.  And  after  the  speech  you  went  back  to  work*  is  that 
right?  A.  We  did. 

i 

********  ** 

1051 

Q.  You  testified  Mr.  Martin  didn’t  say  anything  about 
strikes?  A.  No,  sir,  he  didn’t.  He  never  said — we  weren’t 
even  figuring  on  even  getting  fired.  Didn’t  think  that. 

**•••**••• 


1059 

Lena  May, 

a  witness  recalled  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 

1060 

having  been  previously  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  further  as  follows: 
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Further  Cross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Mrs.  May,  you  realize  that  you 
are  still  under  oath?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mow,  this  morning  about  9 :00  o’clock  did  Mr.  Nicholas 
walk  with  you  to  the  front  of  Kreb’s  Grocery  Store?  A. 
That’s  right. 

Q.  And  did  he  ask  you  to  sit  down  on  the  step -  A.  No. 

Q.  ( Continuing)  — take  the  top  of  an  orange  box - A. 

No. 

Q.  (Continuing)  — and  write  something?  A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  at  that  time  to  write  something  for 
him?  A.  No.  He  didn ’t  ask  me  to  write  anything  for  him. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  pen  and  ink?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  paper?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  did  you  tell  him,  while  he  had  the 
pen,  the  paper,  in  his  hand,  that  General  Counsel  Exhibit 
No.  4,  which  is  that  document  that  I  now  show  you,  was  not 
in  your 

1061 

Mr.  Kyle:  'Which  side,  Counsel? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I’m  showing  the  witness  the  side  headed 
Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  April. 

A.  Yes,  but  I  don’t  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Nicholas  this  morning -  A.  Yes, 

that  that  wasn’t  my  handwriting. 

Q.  That  this  was  not  your  handwriting?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  you  testified  as  a  witness  in  this  case  before, 
is  that  right?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  your  testimony,  as  I  recall  it,  you  swore  that 
you  had  written  General  Counsel’s  Exhibit  No.  4  on  the 
steps  of  Kreb’s  Grocery  Store  with  a  fountain  pen?  A. 
Yes,  I  told  him  that. 

Q.  On  top  of  the  top  of  an  orange  crate,  is  that  correct? 
A.  Yes,  that  is  correct,  that  is  what  I  told  them. 
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Q.  And  you  went  into  great  detail  and  description  as  to 
the  method  by  which  you  wrote  this  document,  is  that  cor¬ 
rect?  A.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Q.  And  all  of  that  was  not  true,  is  that  right?  A.  Yes, 
that  was  not  true,  that  copy,  about  that  copy. 

Q.  Now,  who  wrote  General  Counsel’s  Exhibit  No.  4?  A. 
You  mean  this  copy  right  here? 

Q.  This  one. 

1062 

A.  You  mean  who  copied  it? 

Q.  No,  who  wrote  it?  A.  The — the  thing  you  have 
there - 

Q.  Who  wrote  it?  A.  Who  wrote  the  copy?  My  son 
copied  it. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner,  have  counsel - 

The  Witness:  My  son  copied  it. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  want  a  direct  answer  to  the  question. 
I  move  that  the  answer  be  stricken. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I’ll  grant  the  motion.  : 

The  Witness:  My  son  copied  the - 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  The  question  that  I  asked  you, 
Mrs.  May,  and  I  move  that  the  answer  be  stricken  again, 
was  who  wrote  it? 

1063 

Q.  Well,  I  don’t  mind,  Mrs.  May,  but  you  know  that  I 
have  had  that  document  examined  by  a  handwriting  expert? 
A.  I  don’t  know  what  you’ve  done  with  it. 

•  •**•***  •• 

1064 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  And  you  know  that  when  you 
produced  this  paper  that  it  wasn’t  your  writing,  isn’t  that 
right?  A.  No,  I  did  not.  It  was  a  mistake.  I  admit  I  made 
a  mistake,  but  it  was  certainly  because  I  had  forgotten. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  looked  at  this 
paper  and  you  presented  it  in  court,  that  you  didn’t  know 
it  was  your  handwriting?  A.  I  didn’t  look  at  it.  I  didn’t 
present  it. 

•  **•***•*• 


1065 

Q.  All  but  one  where  you  have  it  written.  Where  did  you 
get  that  piece  of  paper  from?  A.  Well,  I  had  this  piece 
of  paper  in  my  purse  when  I  went  to  work. 

•  ##**##**• 

1072 

Q.  What  was  that  incident?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Nicholas  called 
me  in  to  talk  to  him  Monday,  and  he — when  he  called  me 
in — do  you  want  me  to  go  through - 

Q.  Tell  the  Trial  Examiner  what  happened  to  you  A. 
Made  me  remember. 

Q.  Monday,  what  time  was  it?  A.  Well,  it  was  before 
4:00  o’clock — it  was  Monday  morning,  but  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  just  what  I  went  in.  Well,  anyway,  it  was  between 
8:00,  I  reckon,  and  8:30.  He  called  me  in  the  office  and 
told  me  that  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me.  I  said,  “All 
right.  ’  ’ 

He  said,  “Lena  May,  this  is  very  serious.”  He  said, 
“All  the  things  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about,  and  I  want 
you  to  think  this  thing  over - ” 

Q.  Take  your  hand  down  away  from  your  mouth.  Speak 
up.  A.  “Get  it  straight  in  your  mind,  everything  that  I’m 
going  to  ask  you.”  And  I  said — and  he  went  and  told  me. 
I  asked  him,  though,  I  said,  “Well,  what  is  it?” 

He  said,  “Well,  you  testified  that  you  heard  the  speech, 
heard  my  speech,  and  you  was — said  your  card  was  punched 
at  10:30,  and  I  made  my  speech  at  11 :00.”  He  said,  “Do 
you  know  what  you  can  get  for  making  a  false  statement?” 

T  said,  “Yes,  if  I  make  them  I  do.” 
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Q.  You  said  what?  A.  I  said,  “Yes,  if  I  make  false  state¬ 
ments,  I  know  what  I  can  get.” 

1073 

And  he  said,  “Well,”  he  said,  “try  to  remember — ”, 
I  am  trying  to  remember  .just  what  he  told  me,  what  he 
said  there.  Let  me  see  now. 

“You  have  made  false  statements  because  you  said  you 
was  fired  at  ten  minutes  after  11 :00  or  11 :00  or  something 
like  that,  and  you  heard  my  speech,  and  I  know  you  was 
punched  out  at  10:30.” 

Well,  I  said  “I  don’t  know  what  time  I  punched  out.  I 
don’t  go  by  the  time  clock.  I  didn’t  look  at  the  card,”  and 
T  didn’t.  I  didn’t  look  at  the  card,  but  I  did  notice  the 
clock  on  the  wall,  up  front  of  us,  like.  It  was  ten  minutes 
after  11 :00.  Now,  the  two  clocks  wasn’t  together;  I  don’t 
know  nothing  about  that.  An  way,  he  said,  he  said,  “Well, 
vou  know  you  could  be  charged  with  perjury?”  I  said, 
“Yes.” 

Then  he  went  on  and  told  me  that,  that  he  said,  “Are  you 
sure  that  you  wrote  this  note,  this  letter,  this  statement?” 
I  said,  “Yes,  I’m  sure.” 

Mr.  Nicholas  knows  just  what  I  says.  I  said,  “I’m  sure 
that  I  wrote  it.”  Well,  he  kept  on  talking,  first  one  thing 
and  another.  I  don’t  remember  just  every  word  he  said 
right  now,  but  an  way,  he  said,  “Well,  we  know  you  didn’t. 
We  know,  and  we  know  positively  that  you  didn’t  wrrite  it.” 

Q.  That  you  did  not  write  it?  A.  Yes.  And  I  said, 
“Well,  Mr.  Nicholas,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  as  far  as 
T  know — ”,  I  think  that  was  the  very  words 

1074 

I  said — “that  is  the  original  note,  original  copy  that  I 
made.”  And  I  said — he  said — well,  he  said,  “You’ve  got 
a  perjury  charge  against  you  with  the  company,  if  they 
want  to  push  it.”  He  said,  “And  you  know  you  didn’t 
write  that.’ 
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Well,  I  didn’t  know  it.  I’m  honest  and  sincere  about 
it.  I  didn’t  remember,  not  at  first.  If  I  knew  I  was  going 
to  drop  dead  the  next  minute,  I  didn’t  remember  having 
the  thing  recopied.  And  he  kept  on  talking.  He  said, 
“Now,  just  think  back  real  hard  and  study  over  it  and  see 
if  you  wrote  that  on  the  steps  at  Mr.  Kreb’s,  or  if  you 
carried  it  home  and  copied  it,  or  had  somebody  else  to 
write  it.” 

Well  then,  I  had  a  doubt.  I  really  had  a  doubt  at  that 
time,  but  I  couldn’t  remember.  I  couldn’t  even  remember 
who  did  copy  it.  I  couldn’t  remember  if  anybody  did. 

I  told  him  again,  I  said,  “Well,  I’m  sure  that  I  wrote  the 
statement  over  there.”  I  said,  “And  as  far  as  I  know  there 
was  nothing  more  to  it.”  And  that  was  the  truth.  Honest 
truth.  I  didn ’t  remember.  But  I  went  on — he  kept  on  talk¬ 
ing  with  me  about  it. 

He  said,  “In  other  words,”  he  said,  “you  didn’t  hear  my 
speech,  and  you  know  you  didn’t  hear  me  say  any  of  that 
you  said  I  did.” 

Well,  I  did  hear  the  speech.  I  was  in  there.  Honestly 
and  truly  I  was  in  there.  And  if  I  hadn’t — I  told  him,  I 
said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  if  I  thought  I  was  wrong,”  I  said, 
“I’d  be  the 

1075 

first  one  to  go  and  admit  it.”  I  said,  “But  I  know  I’m  not 
wrong.”  And  I  said — he  told  me  to  give  it  a  lot  of 
thought. 

I  did  give  it  a  lot  of  thought.  I  didn’t  go  to  sleep  till 
after  12:00  o’clock  thinking  over  the  things  that  he  told 
me  that  would  happen  to  me  if  I  didn’t  get  that  thing 
straight.  All  of  it  straight.  And  I  worried  over  it.  I 
didn’t  lie  about  it.  T  worried  about  it,  but  when  I  got 
home — while  going  home  I  asked  my  husband,  I  said,  “I 
believe  that  I  did  have  it  copied,  but  I  don’t — I’m  not 
sure  again.” 
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When  I  got  home  I  asked  Bill  then,  that  is  my  son - 

•  **#•***•• 

1076 

Q.  Your  son  did  make  the  copy?  A.  He  made  the  copy. 
And  about  that,  I  don’t  remember - 

Q.  What  did  he  copy  it  from?  A.  The  other  was  blared 
out,  that  I  had.  When  I  taken  the  statement — gave  the 
statements,  in  other  words,  what  I  mean,  at  Hazel’s,  the 
day  the  National  Guards  was  out  there,  we  gave  our  state¬ 
ments  to  Lena  Lee.  We  gave  her  statements  to  her  as  the 
way,  the  best  we  knew  about  it  and  what  we  knew. 

Q.  What  statement  did  you  use  when  you  were  with 
Lena  Lee?  A.  The  original  one  that  I  had  copied.  That  is 
the  one  I  had  gotten  wet,  and  that  is  where  I  had  it  and 
why  I  had  it  copied. 


1081 

Q.  Now,  the  paper  that  you  had  on  the  day  you  walked 
out  of  the  plant  was  the  paper  that  is  now  in  evidence,  is 
that  correct?  A.  I  had  both  of  them.  I  had  the  one  that 
I  wrote  the  original  down  on,  and  I  had  this  one,  too. 

Q.  But  GC-4  was  the  one  on  which  you  were  making 
notes  about  what  happened,  is  that  right?  A.  I  made  notes 
on  that  one  in  there,  but  I  didn’t  write  the  statement  on  the 
same  one  at  the  time.  I  couldn’t  have. 

Q.  But  you  had  this  paper  in  your  possession  at  that 
time,  is  that  right?  A.  I  had — yes,  I  have  paper  all  the 
time  with  me. 

Q.  You  just  answer  my  questions,  please.  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  this  paper  in  your  possession,  is  that  right? 
A.  Well,  that  original  piece  there,  I’m  sure  I  had  that  be¬ 
cause  I  took  the  notes  down  on  it  when  he  was  talking, 
yes. 
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Q.  And  when  you  had  that  and  went  out  with  it,  this 
was  a  completely  blank  paper  outside  of  this  little  note 
that  you  had  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner,  is  that  right? 

1082 

A.  Yes. 

•  #*#•#**•• 

Q.  Well,  how  about  this  other  blank  piece  of  paper  that 
you  had  in  your  pocketbook,  why  didn’t  you  use  that?  A. 
Well,  it  wasn’t  there  at  the  time,  probably.  I  didn’t  have 
anything  the  day  that  I  had  those  notes  wrote  on  there, 

1083 

only  that  in  my  purse. 

•  *•••••••• 

1084 

Courtroom,  Jackson  County  Court  House,  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi,  Thursday,  August  28,  1952. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  above-entitled  matter  came 
on  for  further  hearing  at  8:30  o’clock  a.m. 

*****#•#•* 

1086 

Odean  Bullock, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

•  #•*#***** 

Q.  Odean,  are  you  working  for  the  B.V.D.  Company  at 
the  present  time?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  is  the  last  time  you  worked  out  there?  A.  Feb¬ 
ruary.  In  February. 

Q.  What  year?  A.  This  year. 

•  ••••••••• 

Q.  Is  Mattie  Couch  your  sister?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  when  she  was  discharged?  A.  Well, 
she —  No,  I  don’t  remember  the  date  she  was  discharged. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how —  Were  you  discharged  the 
same  day  she 

1087 

was  discharged?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  long  before  or  after?  A.  I  was  dis¬ 
charged — I  was  laid  off  on  Friday  afterwards. 

Q.  After  she  was  laid  off?  A.  In  the  same  week. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  week  she  was  laid 

off  A.  I  think  it  was  Wednesday.  I  wouldn’t  be  too  sure. 

* 

Q.  And  you  were  laid  off  the  following  Friday?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  haven’t  worked  for  the  company  since  that  time 
in  February?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  start  working  for —  Strike  that. 
When  did  you  first  start  working  out  in  the  plant  facili¬ 
ties  now  known  as  the  B.  V.  D.  Company?  A.  I  started 
w’hen  the  plant  first  came  here. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  knowr  about  wrhen  it  was?  A.  But  I  started 
training  wrhen  it  first  came  here. 

•  ••••••••* 

1088 

Q.  Fifteen,  twrenty  years  ago;  or  three  years  ago?  A. 
Well,  I’d  say  approximately  that.  As  long  as  the  mill’s 
been  here. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  first  started  wnrking  for 
them?  A.  I  bar  tacked. 

Q.  And  wdiat  other  type  of  wnrk  have  you  done  out  there 
in  the  plant?  A.  Well,  I  boxed.  I  wras  a  boxer,  and  I 
worked  in  the  cutting  department  several  days,  and  I  was 
in  the  sample  room,  and  I  assembled  garments,  and  I 
worked  in  the  shipping  department  some,  not  very  long. 
Q.  Did  you  work  continuously,  or  were  you  laid  off,  or 
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did  you  quit  at  times,  or  what?  A.  Well  I — I  worked  pretty 
regular,  you  know;  sometimes  I  was  off.  Once  or  twice 
I ’d  be  off  on  account  of  sickness. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  working  out  there  when  Mr.  Nicholas 
first  came  down?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  the  plant  then? 

1089 

A.  Well,  I  was  supposed  to  be  a  boxer,  but  at  that  time  the 
plant  was  in  a  general,  you  know,  change  over  from  getting 
the  B.  V.  D.  line  in,  and  so  I  was  folding  B.  V.  D.  gar¬ 
ments. 

•  ••#•*•••• 

Q.  Now,  you  were  working  on  the  Friday  that  you  were 
discharged,  do  vou  remember  that?  A.  Mr.  Boyle  laid  me 
off. 


1090 

Q.  Well,  without  going  into  the  details,  let  me  ask  you 
this,  did  you  quit  work  on  Friday,  that  Friday?  A.  Did 
I  quit? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  No,  Mr.  Boyle  laid  me  off. 

Q.  When  did  he —  What  did  he  tell  you?  A.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  laying  me  off,  that  they  were  going  to  have 
some  changes  around  over  in  Vickie’s  department.  I  was 
working  for  Vickie  Bowman.  And  that  they  was  going  to 
have  some  changes  done  over  there,  and  he  was  going  to 
lay  me  off  until  they  got  changed  around,  and  that  he 
would  call  me  back. 

So  he  had  laid  me  off  once  before  and,  you  know,  just 
laid  me  off,  and  didn’t  tell  me  why,  so  I  asked  him.  I 
asked  him,  “Should  I  sign  up  for  my  unemployment?”  and 
he  says,  “Yes.” 
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Q.  Is  that  the  last  time  you  worked  for  the  firm?  A. 
This  last  layoff  that  I  was  laid  off,  yes,  sir. 

*#*###*#*# 

1091 

Q.  Let’s  go  to  1952.  Do  you  remember  January  of  1952? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  working  for  the  company  in  January  of 
1952?  A.  I  think  I  was. 

Q.  You  were  or  you  were  not?  Or,  do  you  remember? 
A.  I  believe  I  was. 

Q.  What  department  did  you  work  in?  A.  Well,  I  was 
working  in  the  boxing  department. 

Q.  Well  try  to  tell  us  what  you  did  say  from  around 
January,  or  whenever  it  was,  right  on  up  to  the  day  you 
say  you  were  laid  off  by  Mr.  Boyle.  Tell  us  about  how  you 
worked  out  there  and  what  you  did.  A.  Well,  I  was — I  boxed 
some,  and  I  re — re-boxed  some.  That  was  redoing  them, 
you  know;  bringing  the  stuff  from  the  shipping  depart¬ 
ment,  redoing  it,  and  then  I  folded  some.  I  just  did  a 

1092 

general,  you  know,  job  for  job.  I  didn’t  exactly  stay  on 
one  job.  Just  in  the — 

Q.  In  whose  department?  A.  Vickie  Bowman’s  depart¬ 
ment. 

Q.  Now  did  you  have  any  layoffs  in  January?  Were  you 
laid  off  in  January,  February,  before  this  layoff  that  you 
just  mentioned  with  Mr.  Boyle?  A.  Well,  I  was — I  don’t 
remember  exactly  when,  but  Mr.  Nicholas  moved  me  and 
another  girl  over  to  the  shipping  department.  I  can’t 
remember  exactly  when  he  did  it. 

Q.  Well,  about  when  was  it?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  About  how  long  was  it  before  you  were  laid  off  by 
Mr.  Boyle  that  you  just  mentioned?  A.  Well,  I  was  laid 
off —  When  Mr.  Nicholas  moved  me  and  this  other  girl 
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in  the  shipping  department,  I  didn’t  work  over  there,  I 
don’t  think,  but  about  a  week,  and  I  was  laid  off —  That  is 
when  he  laid  me  off  and  told  me  that  he  was  putting  some¬ 
body  else  over  there. 

Q.  All  right.  Then  what  did  you  do?  A.  Well,  I  went 
home  and  about  a  week — I  would  say  a  week,  well,  Vickie 
sent  for  me  to  come  back  to  work  for  her  in  the  boxing  de¬ 
partment,  and  I  came  back. 

Q.  And  about  when  was  that?  A.  Well,  it’s  probably 
the  same  month;  the  same  time. 

1093 

Q.  All  right.  How  long  did  you  work  with  her  in  the 
boxing —  A.  Well,  1  didn’t  work — oh,  a  couple  of  weeks 
before  all  this  came  up. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  a  meeting — whether  or  not 
a  meeting  was  held  in  your  sister’s  home?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  sister  is  that?  What  is  her  name?  A. 
Mattie  Couch. 

Q.  All  right.  Do  you  remember  when  the  meeting  was 
held?  A.  No,  sir.  I  don’t  know  exactly  when. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  held?  A. 
I  think  it  was  Monday. 

Q.  What?  A.  Monday. 

Q.  Monday?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  working  for  the  company  during  the 
previous  week,  the  week  before  that  Monday?  A.  No,  sir. 

1094 

Q.  Or,  were  you  laid  off;  or  what  was  the  situation?  A. 
I  was  working  when  we  had  that  meeting.  The  Monday — 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  have  a  meeting  at  vour  sister’s 
house?  Tell  us  about  that.  A.  Well,  several  of  the  girls 
had  talked — we  had  talked  about  it  before  of  having  a 
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meeting  at  one  of  the  girls’  house  and  they  wanted  to 
have  it  at  my  house,  but  I  don’t  have  a  house — I  just  have 
an  apartment,  and  it  was  too  small. 

Q.  When  was  this  talk  about  that?  A.  Oh,  we  had 
talked  about  a  week  previous  there.  Just  a  bunch  of  us 
and  they  had  asked  me  to  have  it  at  my  house,  and  I  told 
them  I  couldn’t  because  my  house  was  too  small.  So  I 
asked  my  sister  about  having  it  at  her’s,  and  she  agreed  to. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  ask  your  sister?  A.  Well,  I  don’t 
know.  W"e  just  talked  about  it. 

Q.  "When?  A.  Well — I  don’t  know  when. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  talk  about  it  before  you  had  the  meeting 
at  the  house  or  after  the  meeting  at  the  house?  A.  W7e 
talked  about  it  before  having  the  meeting. 

Q.  About  how  long  before?  A.  The  previous  week. 

Q.  All  right.  WTien  did  she  tell  you  that  she  would  have 
the  meeting  at  her  house?  A.  Well,  she  didn’t  say  exactly. 

1095 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  about  getting  people  to  go  to 
the  meeting?  A.  Well,  yes,  I  went  to  several  of  the  girls’ 
houses  and  talked  to  them  about  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  that?  A.  Well,  I  went  out  to  my 
aunt’s  house  on  Saturday. 

Q.  WTiat  Saturday?  A.  Saturday  before  we  had  the 
meeting  on  Monday. 

Q.  All  right.  Who  went  with  you,  if  anyone?  A.  My 
husband.  My  husband  went  with  me. 

Q.  Wlio  did  you  see?  A.  I  seen  my  aunt,  Annie  Miller. 

Q.  Does  she  work  for  the  company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTas  she  working  for  the  company  then?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  go  see  her  for?  A.  To  invite  her  to 
the  meeting. 

Q.  Did  you  invite  her?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else?  A.  Not  that  day. 
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Q.  That  Saturday  then?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  say,  that  was  on  a  Saturday? 

1096 

A.  That  was  on  Saturday,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  on  Sunday?  A.  Well,  Mattie  and  I, 
we  went  over  to  Escatawpa  and  saw  several  of  the  girls 
over  there. 

Q.  How  did  you  go?  A.  In  my  car. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  on  Saturday?  What  transportation 
did  you  use  on  Saturday?  A.  On  Saturday?  My  car. 

Q.  All  right.  Now,  on  Sunday  you  also  used  your  car? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  with  whom?  A.  Mattie  and  I.  My 
sister  and  I. 

Q.  Anybody  else?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  you  two?  A.  Justus. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  you  saw  on  Sunday?  A.  Well,  I 
couldn’t  remember  all  of  them.  We  seen  several. 

Q.  Well  some  of  them?  A.  Well,  we  went  to  see  Rose 
Furby,  and  Grace  Clark.  Several  more.  I  don’t  know’. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  them?  A.  I  invited  them  to  the 
meeting. 

Q.  Was  Mattie  with  you  all  this  time  wrhen  you 
were  doing  that  ? 

1097 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  w’as?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  meeting  on  Monday?  A.  At  her 
house? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sign  a  card  to  join  the  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  sign  a  card?  A.  Well,  I 
w’as  at  my  sister’s  house  and  Miss  Clem — 
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Q.  Is  that  Thelma  Clem?  A.  Thelma  Clem  came  there 
and  talked  with  us  about  signing  the  card — excuse  me — 
signing  a  card,  and  so  we  signed  a  card. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was?  A.  I  believe  it 
was  in  January. 

Q.  You  believe  it  was  in  January?  A.  Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  Now  were  there  any  meetings  of  the  union  held  around 
that  time?  A.  In  anybody’s  house? 

Q.  Were  there  any  meetings,  any  kind  of  meetings,  of 
the  union  held?  A.  Well,  I  had  been  to  several. 

1098 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  them?  A.  Up  here  at  the  hall. 

Q.  What  do  you  men —  A.  Carpenter’s  hall. 

Q.  Were  there  any  held  at  anybody’s  home?  A.  No,  sir, 
not  before  the  one  we  had. 

Q.  Was  the  one  at  Mattie  Couch’s  the  first  one  held  in 
a  home?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  go  to  work  on  Monday,  the  day  that 
they  had  that  meeting?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Incidentally,  what  time  was  the  meeting,  approxi¬ 
mately?  A.  Oh,  I’d  say  between  7  and  7 :30. 

Q.  At  a.m.  or  p.m.?  A.  Sir? 

Q.  In  the  morning  or  evening?  A.  In  the  evening. 

Q.  All  right.  You  had  worked  all  that  day,  Monday? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  department  were  you  in?  A.  Boxing  depart¬ 
ment —  Finishing  department. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  work —  Who  was  your  supervisor?  A. 
Vickie  Bowman. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  work  Tuesday?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

1099 

Q.  Who  was  your  supervisor  on  Tuesday?  A.  Vickie. 

Q.  The  same  department?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doing  the  same  type  of  work?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  to  work  on  Wednesday?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  on  Wednesday  with  regard  to 
your  work?  A.  Not  to  my  work. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  stay  in  Vickie’s  department,  or  what? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  still  in  Vickie’s  department. 

Q.  Where  were  you  working  when  you  were,  as  you  told 
us  about  being  laid  off  on  Friday?  A.  I  was  working  in 
the  shipping  department. 

Q.  All  right.  Well,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  you  say  you 
were  working  with  Vickie  in  another  department? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  isn’t  the  testimony  at  all,  Mr. 
Examiner.  The  testimony  is  that  she  worked  Monday  and 

•>  m/ 

Tuesday, — 

Mr.  Kyle:  All  right. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  (Continuing)  — under  Vickie. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Well,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  you  say  you  were  with  Vickie  Bowman?  A.  Up  until 
noon. 

Q.  Up  until  noon  of  what  day? 

1100 

A.  Wednesday. 

Q.  What  happened  at  noon  Wednesday?  A.  Well,  after 
I  -went  back  into  work  after  lunch  Br.  Boyle  came  up  and 
got  me  and  moved  me  in  the  shipping  department. 

Q.  He  came  and  got  you?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  come  up  to  you?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said,  “Odean,  I  want  you 
to  go  to  the  shipping  department  with  me.”  And  I  said, 
“Yes,  sir.”  He  said,  “I  want  you  to  do  some  work  for  me.” 
Q.  I  think  you’ve  testified —  Well,  strike  that. 

Where  was  Vickie  Bowman  when  this  conversation  was 
going  on?  A.  She  was  done  laid  off,  or  fired,  or  whatever 
happened. 


[1100, 1101] 

Q.  Was  Stella  Gilley  there?  A.  Not  when  Mr.  Boyle 
came  up  to  me  she  wasn’t. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  when  Vickie  Bowman  was  laid  off, 
do  you  remember  who  took  her  place?  A.  Well  I — I  guess 
Stella  did.  I  never  worked  for  her.  I’ve  never  worked 
a  day  for  Stella. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  of  that  week  that  you  were  laid  off? 

1101 

A.  1  worked  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday — a  half 
day  Wednesday  for  Vickie  Bowman. 

Q.  Well,  when  was  Vickie  Bowman  laid  off?  A.  She 
was  laid  off  the  same  day  that  Mattie  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was?  A.  Yes,  sir,  on 
Wednesday. 

Q.  All  right.  So  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  up  to  noon  on 
Wednesday  Vickie  Bowman  was  your  supervisor?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Wednesday  noon,  that  is  when  you  were  trans¬ 
ferred —  A.  Mr.  Boyle  got  me. 

Q.  Now,  was  Vickie  Bowman  around  you,  or  present  while 
Mr.  Boyle  was  asking  you  to  come  over  to  the  shipping 
department?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  at  that  time  or  later 
between  Mr.  Boyle  and  Vickie  Bowman  about  you  going 
over  to  the  shipping  department?  A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t — 
I  didn’t  hear  it  between  them,  but  Vickie,  she  was— Mr. 
Boyle  had  come  got  me  a  number  of  times,  from  time  to 
time,  and  she  was  telling  him  one  day  about,  you  know, 
taking  her  experienced  help  over  there  and  carrying  them 
over  there  to  work. 

Q.  When  did  she  tell  him  that?  A.  Well,  that  was  a 
good  while  before  I  went  over  there  then. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  What  do  you  mean  by  “good 
while  ?  ’  ’ 
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1102 

A  month? 

The  Witness:  Well,  no.  See,  I  worked  over  there  off 
and  on,  you  know.  He’d  come  and  take  us  to  do  a  little 
work,  maybe  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  bring  us  back  to 
Vickie’s  department.  I  would  say,  you  know,  a  couple  of 
w’eeks  previous  there. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Couple  of  weeks? 

The  Witness:  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  that 
day  between  Vickie  Bowunan  and  Mr.  Boyle  about  your 
transfer?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  happened  when  you  went  over  to  Mr. 
Boyle’s — with  Mr.  Boyle  to  the  shipping  department?  A. 
Well,  he  put  me  to  work  over  there  on  what  he  wanted 
me  to  do. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you?  A.  Well,  he  just  told  me  that — 
showed  me  what  he  wanted  me  to  do,  and  I  did  it. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  work?  A.  I  worked  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  Thursday  and  Friday  over  there. 

Q.  And  then  what  happened  Friday?  A.  Well,  he  come 
and  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  have  to  lay  me  off  because 
they  were  changing  around  over  in  the  department — in 
Vickie’s  department.  That  is  what  he  said,  “Vickie’s 
department.  Over  in  Vickie’s  department  we’re  changing 
around,  and  I’m  going  to  lay  you  off.” 

1103 

And  so  I  asked  him  about  drawing  my  unemployment, 
and  he  says,  “Yes,”  to  go  ahead  and  put  in  for  it.  So  I 
told  him  okay. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  went  over  there  with  him  on  noon  of 
Wednesday,  how*  many  people  were  over  there  in  the  ship¬ 
ping  department?  A.  Well,  there  was  several  boys  work¬ 
ing  around  there. 


+  [1103/ 1104] 

Q.  And  girls?  A.  Yes,  I  think  Mae  Scruggs  was  working 

►  over  there  then. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  laid  off  on  Friday  how  many 
were  there?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  how  many  were  over 

*  there. 

Q.  When  you  were  taken  off  your  job  over  at  under 
Vickie ’s  department,  over  in  her  department,  could  you  tell 
how  much  work  they  had  to  be  done  over  there?  A.  They 
r  had  a  good  bit  of  work. 

v  Q.  What  type  of  work  was  it?  A.  Well,  we  still  had 

T-shirts  and  the  B.V.D.  ’s  was  coming  in. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  told  us  when  it  was  that  you  heard 

►  Vickie  Bowman  talking  to  Mr.  Boyle  about  taking  you  out 
of  her  department  into  the  shipping  department? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  submit  that  that  is  repetitious,  Mr. 
Examiner.  She  answered  your  question  on  that  subject. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  she  testified  that  it  was 
perhaps  two  weeks  prior  to  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  From  your  observation  there  did  you 
r  have  the  same,  approximately  the  same,  amount  of  work 

in  your  department  as  you  had  when  you  were  taken  off 
on  that  Wednesday  noon? 

1104 

A.  Well,  there  was  a  good  bit  of  work  over  there.  I 
r  wouldn ’t  say  how  much,  but  there  seemed  to  my  knowledge 

it  was  plenty  over  there,  where  somebody  else  would  have 
thought  it  wasn ’t. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  anybody  replaced  you 
over  there?  A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 
h  Q.  You  don’t  know?  A.  I  never  went  back  over  there. 

Q.  Was  the  shipping  department  near  the  department 
where  you  worked  under  Vickie?  A.  Yes,  sir,  the  boxing 

*  department  was  here,  and  you  could  go  right  through  to 
the  shipping  department  from  the  boxing  department. 

k 
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Cross  Examination 

•  *•****•*• 


1105 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sign  a  statement  for  anybody? 

1106 

A.  I  made  a  statement  out  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Lena  Lee. 

Q.  When  was  this?  A.  Well,  I  would  say — I  would  say 
around — I*d  say  in  May. 

**•##***#* 

Q.  If  that  statement  were  available  would  you  have 
any  objection  to  my  reading  it?  A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Does  counsel  have  that  statement? 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  have  a  statement. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  now  call  for  its  production. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  take  the  same  position,  Mr.  Examiner. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  I’ll  make  the  same  ruling. 
Why  don’t  we  simplify  matters,  Mr.  Friedlander — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Pardon  me? 

1107 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Why  don’t  we  simplify  matters 
by  having  you  make  a  demand  of  counsel  at  this  time  for 
all  the  statements  given  him  or  given  other  people  by 
witnesses  that  will  appear  in  this  case,  and  that  he  has  in 
his  possession,  and  then  we  won’t  have  to  go  through  this 
each  time  on  an  individual  basis? 
«••••##**• 


1108 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right.  We’ll  have  it  under¬ 
stood  whenever  a  statement  is  requested,  the  same  objec- 


[1108/ 1109« 1110, 1113] 

tion,  the  same  ruling  is  clear  on  the  record  as  has  previously 
been  gone  into. 

*#•*##**## 

1109 

Q.  Now  this  Carpenter’s  hall  is  located  where?  Let’s  get 
that  on  the  record.  A.  Well,  from  here  you  go  down 
toward  the  Post  Office. 

****####  #  * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  And  it  is  located  on  one  of  the 
main  streets  in  Pascagoula,  is  that  correct? 

1110 

A.  Yes. 

•  •  #  #  *  *  *  *  *  i  # 

Q.  About  how  many  people  were  there?  A.  Well,  I 
would  say  around  25. 

•  •  *  *  #  *  *  *  *  •  * 

1113 

Q.  And  am  I  correct  in  stating  that  about  the  time  that 
you  were  working  there  there  were  21  people  in  the  ship¬ 
ping  department?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  There  were  a  large  number,  weren ’t  there,  before  Mr. 
Nicholas  came  in?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  good  many  boys 
down  there,  not  girls,  and  there  was  a  general  layoff  over 
there.  They  was  laid  off  back  and  forth,  but  there  wasn’t 
too  many  when  I  was  laid  off. 

Q.  No,  he  cut  them  down  from  say  25  down  to  six,  didn’t 
he?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  didn’t  count  them. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  had  your  talk  on  this  Friday  with  Mr. 
Boyle,  didn’t  Mr.  Boyle  tell  you  that  because  of  this  re¬ 
organization,  the  changes  that  were  made,  that  he  had  to 
lay  a  lot  of  people  off?  A.  This  is  what  Mr.  Boyle  told  me — 
Q.  No,  you  have  said  what  he  told  you.  A.  He  said  that 
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he  was  having  to  lay  me  off  because  they  were  changing  in 
Vickie’s  department,  and  that  he  was  going  to  lay  me  off. 

###*#*#•#* 

Q.  Now  in  your  discussion  about  this  unemployment 
insurance 

1114 

did  you  tell  him  that  you  would  like  to  get  unemployment 
insurance?  A.  No,  I  didn’t  tell  him  that  I  would  like  to. 
I  asked  him  if  I  should  go  and  sign  up.  I  mean,  I  wanted 
to  know  if  I  was  going  to  be  off  long  enough  to  sign  up 
for  my  unemployment.  See,  if  I  signed  up  and  they  called 
me  back  the  next  week,  well,  I  would  just  lose  that  much 
time. 

##****#•#* 


1119 

Mildred  Burchfield, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
having  been  first  duly  affirmed,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Direct  Examination 

*####**#** 


1120 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  out  there  for  the  company? 
A.  If  I’m  not  mistaken  it  will  be  seven  years  in  February. 

Q.  You  worked  there  before  B.  V.  D.  people  took  over 
the  plant?  A.  I  did. 


1126 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  girls  come  back  from  the — or  see  any 
girls  come  back  from  the  clock?  A.  I  saw  Louise  Peden 
come  back  and  get  her  purse  and  scissors,  and  I  saw  Juanice 
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Hill  come  back  to  her  machine  to  get  her  scissors  and  purse. 
And  I  don’t  recall  seeing  Ina  and  Marie  Cranford  come 


back. 


1127 


Q.  You  do  remember  seeing  Juanice  and  Louise  Peden? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Juanice  Hill  and  Louise  Peden?  A.  I  do. 

Q.  About  how  long  were  they  gone?  A.  Well,  they 
wasn’t  gone  over,  I’d  say,  four  or  five  minutes. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  Louise  Peden  do  when  you  saw  her 

come  back?  A.  She  never  done  anything  but  get  her 

scissors  and  purse.  She  didn’t  even  sit  down. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  to  you?  A.  No,  she  didn’t 
say  anything  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  her?  A.  No. 

Q.  She  got  her  purse,  or  whatever  it  was  and  she  did 

what  after  she  got  it?  A.  I  didn’t  look  at  her  any  more. 
I  just  seen  her  get  the  purse  and  scissors  and  that  is  all 
I  remember. 

Q.  What  about  Juanice  Hill? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  submit  that  that  question  has  been 
asked  and  answered.  It  is  repetitious — 

A.  She  got  her  scissors — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I’ll  permit  the  question. 

A.  She  picked  up  her  scissors  and  purse  and  laid  it  down 
on  the  machine,  and  she  sat  down,  I  think,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  and 


1128 


a  lady  said  something  to  her  from  the  back  but  I  don’t 
remember — I  didn’t  know  the  lady,  and  she  had  on  a  pink 
dress;  but  I  didn’t  hear  anything  was  said. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Nicholas  or  Mr.  Croft  about  that 
time?  A.  Well,  in  two  or  three  minutes  Mr.  Nicholas  and 
Mr.  Croft  walked  up  to  Juanice ’s  machine,  and  Mr.  Nicho- 
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las  just  put  his  hand  down  on  the  desk  and  began  to  talk 
to  her. 

Q.  Whose  desk?  A.  Juanice ’s,  on  the  table  that  the 
machine  was  on. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  conversation?  A.  I  did  not. 
Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Nicholas  with,  if  anyone?  A.  Mr. 
Croft. 

Q.  What  happened?  How  long  did  they  stay  there  with 
Juanice  Hill?  A.  They  never  stayed  there  over  two  or 
three  minutes. 

Q.  And  then  what  happened?  A.  Juanice  got  up  and 
started  going  out.  They  went  on  down  the  aisle. 


1138 

Q.  Now  after  this  speech  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  did  you  see 
Mr.  Boyle  or  Raymond  Croft?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  speech  did  you  see  them?  A. 
It  wasn’t  but  just  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  see  them  doing?  A.  Going  down 
the  aisle  to  where  Lena  May  was. 

Q.  Lena  May.  Where  was  Lena  May?  A.  Where  was 
Lena  May? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I’m  sorry,  I  didn’t  hear  the  answer 
to  the  question. 

Mr.  Kyle :  She  said — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  didn’t  hear  the  answer  either. 
Will  you  read  it  to  me,  please? 

(Record  read  back) 

Q.  Now,  who  was  going  down  the  aisle  to  where  Lena 
May  was?  A.  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Croft. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  where  Lena  May  was  working? 
A.  Yes,  she  was  working  in  front  of  me,  a  good  ways  down, 
and  she  was  examining  T-shirts. 

Q.  Is  that  in  your  section  or  department?  A.  She  was 
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in  the  section  where  they  examine  the  T-shirts,  but  it  is 
still  on  the  same  side  of  the  mill  that  I  was  working  on. 
Q.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  supervisor  of  that  section? 

1139 

A.  Stella  Gilly  was. 

Q.  She  was  over  Lena  May?  A.  Yes,  she  was. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  see  Mr.  Boyle  or  Mr.  Croft  doing? 
A.  I  saw  them  go  to  her  table. 

Q.  And  what  happened?  A.  They  talked  to  Lena  May. 
Q.  Then  what  happened?  A.  I  don’t  remember  what 
happened.  And  I  saw  Stella  Gilly  talking  to  her,  too,  at 
this  same  time.  They  were  all  three  at  her  table,  and  then 
Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Croft  left  Lena  May’s  table  and  went 
on  up  the  aisle  and  went  around  behind  some  boxes  and  I 
don’t  know  what  they  did  behind  the  boxes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Gladys  Scovel  ?  A.  I  saw  her  coming  out 
from  behind  the  boxes. 

Q.  Where  did  she  go?  A.  Down  the  aisle. 

Q.  Where  did  Lena  May  go?  A.  Down  the  aisle. 

Q.  Towards  where?  A.  The  clock. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  after  that?  A.  No,  I  didn’t. 
Gladys  Scovel  come  back  later  and  I  saw  her  go  get  her 
lunch  and  a  jacket. 

Q.  Where  did  she  go  get  that? 

1140 

A.  Behind  the  box. 

Q.  And  what  did  she  do  after  she  got  it?  A.  She  was 
just  walking  down  the  aisle  when  I  seen  her. 

Q.  Towards  where?  A.  The  clock. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  any  more  in  the  plant?  A.  I  didn’t. 

*•***•#•#• 

Q.  Well,  after  lunch  did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
Opal  Overstreet?  A.  I  sure  did. 
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Q.  About  when?  What  time  was  it?  A.  Must  have  been 
about  2  o’clock. 

Q.  Where  was  the  conversation?  A.  At  my  machine. 

Q.  How  did  the  conversation  happen  to  start?  A.  Opal 
came  by  me.  She  was  just  walking  by  and  I  said,  “Opal,” 
I  said,  “do  you  know  what  the  girls  went  to  see  Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las  about?”  And  she  said,  “No,  I  don’t.” 

She  said,  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  story.”  She  said, 
“I  think  it  is  that  three  women  came  down  here  and  prom¬ 
ised  Bessie  Bush  something  that  they  couldn’t  give  her,” 
and  said,  “Bessie 

1141 

hasn’t  got  enough  education  to  get  a  job  anywhere  else,” 
and  she  says,  “she’s  going  to  be  without  a  job.” 

And  said,  “There’s  some  more  of  them  women  that  needs 
to  work.”  And  said,  “I  don’t  know  what  they’ll  do.” 

I  said,  “People  need  to  know  who  they’re  listening  to.” 

And  she  said,  “Yes,  they  need  to  be  careful  who  you 
pay  attention  to.” 

And  I  said,  “Well,  I  believe  in  people  standing  up  for 
their  rights,  I  don’t  care  who  they  are  or  where  they’re 
at.”  And  that  is  all  what  I  said.  She  went  on. 

Q.  Now  did  you  finish  out  your  work  that  day?  A. 
I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  come  back  to  work  the  next  morning?  A. 
I  came  out  there  but  I  didn’t  have  no  intentions  of  going 
into  work  because  the  girls  had  up  a  picket  line  and  I  was 
not  going  to  cross  it. 

Q.  So  you  didn’t  actually  go  in  the  plant  the  next  day, 
on  the  23rd?  A.  I  did  not.  I  didn’t  even  go  on  mill 
property. 

Q.  Now  you  stayed  out  until —  A.  When  was — 

Q.  (Continuing)  — when?  A.  Until  they  took  the  girls 
back  to  work. 
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Q.  And  when  was  that?  A.  I  believe  it  was  today  two 
weeks  ago.  The  14th,  I  believe. 

1142 

Q.  Of  this  month?  A.  Of  August. 

Q.  You  were  called  back?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  Friedlander:  Do  you  have  the  statement  of  this 
witness  in  your  possession,  Mr.  Kyle? 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  have  a  statement  in  my  possession. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Do  you  have  any  objection 
to  my  reading  the  statement?  A.  I  sure  don’t. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  now  call  for  its  production. 

#  #  *  m  #  #  #  * 

1148 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  isn’t  the  table  where  you 
worked  approximately  200  feet  away  from  where  Lena 
May’s  table  was?  A.  I  couldn’t  say.  I  wouldn’t  say. 

Q.  And  between  you  and  Lena  May  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  machines,  aren’t  there?  A.  No,  there  wasn’t.  There 
was  a  table  that  girls  sewed  hangers  on  and  some  boxes,  a 
few  boxes  of  work. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  weren’t  those  tables  piled  high 
with  material  for  label  sewing?  A.  I  don’t  remember,  but 
I  do  see  Lena  May’s  table.  I  saw  her  real  well.  And  I 
could  see  the  girls  examining  the  work.  There  wasn’t 
anything  before  my  eyes  that  I  couldn’t  see. 

*  •  #  *  *  *  *  *  >  #  # 

1149 

Q.  Now  at  the  time  that  you  say  you  saw  Lena  May, 
you  were  working,  weren’t  you?  A.  I  sure  was. 

Q.  And  can  you,  too,  do  the  type  of  work  that  you  are 
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doing  blindfolded?  A.  I  probably  could.  I’ve  done  it 
long  enough. 

Q.  You  probably  could.  Ever  try  it?  A.  I  haven’t  tried 
it,  but  I  can  look  off  and  just  keep  right  on  doing  my 
operation. 

Q.  You  don’t  have  to  know  where  the  material  starts, 
do  you,  where  it  is  fitted  in?  You’ve  got  to  sew  it  in  a 
straight  line,  is  that  right?  A.  Yes,  you  can  pick  up  the 
sleeve  and  put  it  to  the  place,  and  after  you  set  as  many 
thousand  dozens  as  I  have,  well,  just  anybody  can  ordi¬ 
narily  do  it  without  looking  at  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  can  take  the  sleeve  and  set  in  into  other  gar¬ 
ments  without  even  looking,  is  that  right?  A.  I  sure  can. 
•  #••••#•#• 

1150 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  unusual  in  Mr.  Boyle  and 
Mr.  Croft  walking  dowm  an  aisle?  A.  No,  they  go  down 
the  aisle — they  went  down  the  aisle  a  good  bit. 

Q.  Yes.  And  there  wasn’t  anything  in  their  walking 
down  the  aisle  that  would  call  your  attention  to  them,  was 
there?  A.  Nothing,  only  going  to  Lena  May’s  table. 

Q.  Well,  you  didn’t  know  where  they  were  going,  did 
you?  A.  No,  only  when  I  seen  them  walking  up  to  her 
table. 

*#**••*•#• 

1151 

Q.  Nowr,  I  don’t  know  whether  I  heard  you  correctly 
about  one  thing.  Will  you  tell  us  when  you  saw  Gladys 
Scovel  and  what  you  saw’  about  her?  A.  Well,  all  I  saw 
Gladys  Scovel  was  just  that  I  savr  her  coming  out  from 
behind  the  boxes.  Her  table  was  back  there,  I  guess, 
behind  the  boxes,  and  they  w^ent  to  talk  to  her,  or  they  wrent 
that  w’av.  I  don’t  know  w’hether  they  talked  to  her  or  not. 
I  don’t  know  what  happened  behind  the  boxes. 
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Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  saw  Gladys  Scovel  go  back  and 
get  her  lunch?  A.  I  did.  She  got  her  lunch  and  a  jacket. 

Q.  Where  was  the  lunch  and  the  jacket?  A.  I  don’t  know. 
She  went  behind  the  boxes. 

Q.  And  you  couldn’t  see  behind  those  boxes,  could  you? 
A.  I  couldn’t  see  behind  the  boxes. 

Q.  You  certainly  couldn’t  see  through  them,  could  you? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  what  she  did  back  there,  do  you?  A. 
I  don’t. 

•  *  *  *  •  *  #  *  #  • 

1157 

Q.  Was  there  any  excitement  before  Mr.  Nicholas  made 
his  speech?  A.  Not  as  I  remember. 

Q.  From  the  time  that  the  girls  left  until  Mr.  Nicholas 
made  his  speech  there  wasn’t  any  excitement  at  all?  A.  I 
don’t  remember.  I  wasn’t  paying  any  attention.  I  was 
just  'working. 

Q.  You  wrere  concentrating  on  your  work,  weren’t  you; 
is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

1158 

Q.  Watching  your  machine?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  While  these  girls  were  up  at  the  clock,  talking  about 
this  committee  that  went  up  to  see  Mr.  Nicholas,  while  they 
were  up  at  the  clock  was  there  any  excitement  in  the  mill? 
A.  I  don’t  know.  I  wasn’t  looking  around  to  see.  I  didn’t 
pay  any  attention. 

•  *  *  *  #  *  #  • 

1159 

Q.  WTien  you  left  on  the  night  of  the  22nd,  did  you  tell 
anybody  you  weren’t  coming  back  to  work  the  next  day? 
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1160 

A.  I  told  my  supervisor  that  afternoon  that  my  husband 
belonged  to  the  union  and  I  didn’t  know  if  he  would  let  me 
cross  the  picket  line  or  not. 

•  *••••#•*• 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  in  the  company,  call  them  up  and 
tell  them  that  you  wouldn’t  cross  the  picket  line,  you 
weren’t  coming  to  work?  A.  I  did  not.  That  was  all  that 
I  said,  was  to  Opal. 

•  •••••*•#• 

1162 

Redirect  Examination 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  You  mean  up  to  that  time  no 
group  hasn’t  gone  up,  is  that  what  you  meant? 

The  Witness:  Yes. 

•  •••••*•#• 

1165 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  were  doing  on  this  April  22nd?  A. 
No,  I  was  setting  sleeves  in  the  T-shirts  then. 

*•#*•*#•** 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  about  what  that  operation  is? 

Mr.  Friedlander :  You  want  to  use  Mr.  Nicholas’  T-shirt? 
A.  That’s  right.  All  I  have  on  the  machine  is  the  sleeve. 
Q.  Just  the  sleeve  part  of  the  T-shirt?  A.  The  sleeve 
and  the  garments  are  on  a  little  bench  right  by  my  side. 
I  take  part  of  the  garments  and  lay  them  in  my  lap. 
Then  I  take  the  sleeve  and  place  it  on  the  machine,  right 
ready  to  pick  up;  then  I  pick  up  a  garment  and  a  sleeve 
at  the  same  time,  back  and  forth. 

Q.  Do  you  put  them  together?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  line  them  up? 
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A.  Yes. 


1166 


Q.  And  how  long  does  it  take  you  for  you  to  run  it  right 
through  the  machine?  A.  Well,  it  doesn’t  take  just  about 
a  minute.  I’d  say  a  minute  to  go  around  one  of  those 
armholes.  Maybe  not  that  long. 


•  #•**##*** 

1167 

Q.  And  was  Lena  May  at  the  time  you  saw  Mr.  Boyle 
and  Mr.  Croft  talk  to  her  at  the  place  where  she  usually 
worked?  A.  She  was  working. 

Q.  The  place  where  she  usually  worked?  A.  Yes. 


1168 


Q.  This  work  that  you  do  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
precision,  doesn’t  it?  A.  Explain  the  question. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  to  take  this  sleeve  and  fit  it  to  a  hole 
in  the  body  of  the  garment  before  you  start  sewing,  is  that 
right?  A.  You  do. 

Q.  And  you  have  to  make  certain  when  you  do  that  the 
seam  in  the  sleeve  is  underneath?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  then  when  you  sew  you  have  to  make  certain 
that  you  are  sewing  in  a  straight  line  rather  than  an 
irregular  line,  is  that  correct?  A.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

•  ••••*#••• 

Q.  I  see.  And  at  these  speeches  do  you  remember  him 
stating  that  as  far  as  a  union  was  concerned  he  could  get 
along  with  a  union,  get  along  without  a  union?  A.  No, 
I  don’t. 


[1170, 1171, 1175, 1176, 1183, 11843 


1170 

Hazel  Williams, 

1171 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
having  been  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Direct  Examination 


1175 


Q.  What  were  you  doing  on  April  22nd? 
buttons. 


1176 


A.  I  was  sewing 


Q.  And  where  was  your  machine?  A.  It  was  right 
straight  across  from  the  clock,  first  aisle  from  the  clock. 

•  #•*•**•** 

1183 


Q.  Did  you  work  all  that  day?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  the  plant  the  next  day?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  down  there?  A.  Oh,  about,  I 
got  there  I  guess  about  7 :25. 

Q.  Did  you  work?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work?  A.  Until  about  1:30,  I 
reckon.  Something  after  one. 

Q.  What  happened  then?  A.  My  husband  come  after  me. 

Q.  Your  husband  come  in  the  mill  after  you,  or —  A.  No, 
he  come  to  the  door,  front  door. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  he  was  there?  A.  I  think  Ray¬ 
mond  come  and  told  me. 


1184 

Q.  Raymond  who?  A.  Raymond  Croft. 

Q.  Told  you  your  husband  was  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  see  your  husband?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he?  A.  He  was  standing  by  the  window, 
by  the  door,  as  you  come  in  the  mill.  Front  door. 

Q.  As  you  come  in  that  front  door  there  is  a  little — 
A.  Window. 

Q.  There  is  a  little  room —  A.  There  is  a  little  window 
right  by  the  office. 

Q.  There  is  a  little  room  with  chairs  where  people  can 
sit  down,  a  little  waiting  room?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  your  husband  work?  A.  He  works  in 
Mobile. 

Q.  For  whom?  A.  For  “Feldston.”  That  is  a  con¬ 
struction  company.  He  works  out  of  the  local  in  Mobile, 
600;  Ironworkers  local. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  your  husband 
there  in  that  little  room  inside  the  door? 

1185 

A.  Well,  there  was  just  a  few  words. 

Q.  What  happened?  What  happened  when  you  went 
into  the  room  and  saw  your  husband?  Tell  us  exactly 
what  happened?  A.  Well,  he  was  standing  at  the  door, 
and  when  I  walked  out  there  he  asked  me,  “What  in  the 
hell  I  was  doing  in  there,”  and  I  said,  “I’m  working.” 

Well,  he  said,  “You  don’t  have  no  business  in  here.” 
He  says,  “There’s  going  to  be  lots  of  going  on  out  here.” 
He  says,  “You  know  there’s  a  picket  line  out  there.” 

And  I  told  him,  “Yes,  I  knew  there  was.” 

He  said,  “Well  there’s  going  to  be*  a  lot  of  trouble  out 
there.”  And  he  says,  “I  don’t  want  you  in  it,  and  I  don’t 
want  you  hurt  because  I  don’t  have  no  money  to  pay  you 
out  of  the  hospital.” 

I  said,  “Well,  there’s  not  going  to  be  any  trouble  because 
Mr.  Nicholas  said  we  would  be  protected.” 
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Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Nicholas  said  what?  I’m  sorry, 
I  didn’t  hear  you. 

The  Witness:  He  said  that  we  would  be  protected. 

A.  (Continuing)  He  said,  “You  come  on.  We’re  going 
home,  and  when  all  this  is  over  you  can  come  back.” 

I  said,  “Well,  I’ve  got  to  go  back  and  tell  my  super¬ 
visor.”  He  said,  “Well,  go  ahead,”  and  said,  “but  I’ve 
got  to  go  back  to  my  job.” 

Q.  And  then  what  happened? 

1186 

A.  And  then  I  went  back  in  there  and  told  my  super¬ 
visor  that  I  had  to  go  home  with  my  husband  and  get  his 
clothes  and  things  ready  to  go  back  to  his  job.  And  she 
said  “all  right,”  and  she  laughed.  And  I  said,  “I’ll  be 
back  in  the  morning.”  She  said  “Okay.” 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  plant?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  come  back  the  next  day?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Talked 
it  over  with  him. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  You  talked  it  over  with  whom? 

The  witness:  I  talked  it  over  with  my  husband.  Told 
him  about  Mr.  Nicholas  telling  us  we  wasn’t  going  to  get 
hurt;  there  wasn’t  going  to  be  nothing  to  it. 

Q.  But  when  you  got  back  to  the  plant  the  next  morning — 
Did  you  testify  you  did  come  back  to  the  plant  the  next 
morning?  A.  Yes,  I  come  back  to  the  plant. 

Q.  When  you  got  back  to  the  plant  the  next  morning 
what  did  you  do?  A.  Well,  I  went  up  to  punch  my  card 
and  I  didn’t  have  any. 

Q.  Your  card  wasn’t  there? 

1187 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened?  A.  I  went  back  out  in  the  recep- 


[1187, 1188] 

tion  room  and  waited  for  my  supervisor.  When  she  come 
out  of  the  office  I  asked  her  where  was  my  card. 

Q.  W’ho  is  this?  A.  Anna. 

Q.  Anna  Eckert?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  she  say?  A.  She  said  you  have  to  see 
Raymond. 

Q.  Raymond  who?  A.  Raymond  Croft. 

Q.  All  right.  A.  So  when  Raymond  come  up,  he  come 
out  of  the  mill,  I  asked  him  where  was — what  was  the  idea 
of  pulling  my  card.  He  said,  “well  they  heard  what  your 
husband  said  in  the  office.”  I  said,  “Well,  that  was  my 
husband.  That  wasn’t  me.”  And  I  said,  “ I  haven ’t  signed 
a  union  card  and  I  didn’t  go  out  with  the  union  girls.” 

He  said,  “Well  they  heard  what  your  husband  said  in 
the  office.”  And  he  said,  “sit  down  out  there  and  we’ll 
talk  to  you.” 

I  said,  “Well,  you  pulled  my  card  so  I’m  going  home.” 

He  said,  “Suit  yourself.” 


1188 

Q.  So  you  left?  A.  So  I  left.  He  went  back  in  the  mill 
and  I  went  out  the  door. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  left?  A.  I  come  to  town, 
went  to  the  Carpenter’s  Hall,  and  signed  a  card. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  in  any  picketing  after  that?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  were  one  of  the  one  who  went  back  to  work 
after  the  pickets  were  removed  this  month?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  are  working  at  present?  A.  Yes. 

Cross  Examination 

•  •••###••• 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Kyle,  I  wonder  whether  you  can 
advise  me  whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  complete  variance 
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between  the  testimony  of  your  witnesses  and  the  file  papers 
in  this  case? 

Mr.  Kyle:  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  in  every  one  so  far  we’ve  had 
a  mistake  or  an  error,  I  don’t  know  how  to  describe  it,  in 
the  dates  when  the  employment,  as  you  put  it,  was  ter¬ 
minated. 

In  this  case,  for  example,  Hazel  Williams  is  terminated 
April  22nd  of  1952.  I  don’t  think  there’s  been  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  dates  have  coincided. 

1189 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  the  respondent  is  being  tried  on  the 
allegations  of  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  exactly  the  point,  and  I’ve 
prepared  this  case  based  on  the  allegations  in  the  complaint. 

•  •••••*••• 

1190 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  About  how  far  away  in  feet 
is  the  place  where  you  work  from  the  place  where  the  talk 
took  place  between  Mr.  Nicholas  and  this  committee  of 
girls?  A.  I’d  say  about  20 — about  20  feet;  20  or  25,  some¬ 
thing  like  that. 


1194 

Q.  You  didn’t  by  any  chance  hear  anything  that  Mr. 
Nicholas  said,  did  you?  A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t  hear  a  word. 
I  couldn’t. 

**•*•***•• 


1196 

Q.  Now  when  these  girls  started  coming  back,  about  how 
many  of  them  did  you  see  altogether?  A.  I  didn’t  see 
but  two. 
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Q.  Only  two?  A.  Yes. 

1199 

Q.  It  was  in  your  mind  at  the  time  you  made  this  state¬ 
ment  that  you  gave,  wasn’t  it?  A.  I  guess  I  knew  it  all  then. 

Q.  And  do  you  want  to  look  at  this  statement  now  to 
refresh  your  recollection  about  what  Mr.  Nicholas  said 
in  full?  A.  It  doesn’t  matter. 

Q.  Well,  wouldn’t  that  enable  you  to  refresh  your  recol¬ 
lection  because  you  had  it  fresh  in  your  mind  at  that  time  ? 
A.  Well,  yes,  it  would. 

Q.  Don’t  you  want  to  look  at  it?  A.  It  doesn’t  matter. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  Mr.  Kyle,  do  you  want  to,  under  these 
circumstances,  show  the  document  to  the  witness  to  permit 
her 

1200 

to  refresh  her  recollection? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Are  you  trying  to  do  in  this  way  what  you 
can’t  do  another  way? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  All  I’m  trying  to  do,  Mr.  Kyle,  is  get 
the  facts.  I  hope  we’re  all  trying  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Ask  the  witness  the  facts.  Ask  her  the  parts 
that  you  think  she  left  out.  See  if  she  remembers  them. 
Refresh  her  memory  that  way. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  She  says  it  was  all  fresh  in  her 
memory  when  she  wrote  the  statement.  Now  you  don’t 
want  to  show  that  to  her  for  the  purposes  of  refreshing  her 
recollection. 

It  is  all  right  with  me. 

1202 

Q.  Now  at  any  time  during  the  day  did  you  hear  Mr. 
Nicholas  say  that  he  had  told  these  girls  who  had  come 
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up  to  the  clock  that  there  was  a  proper  and  an  improper 
way  to  come  and  see  him?  Remember  anything  about 
that  at  all?  A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  he  didn’t  say  that?  A.  No,  sir, 
I  don’t  believe  he  did. 

Q.  What  is  your  answer?  A.  I  don’t  believe  that  he 
said  that. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  swear  that  he  didn’t  say  it?  A.  No, 
I  wouldn’t  swear  that  he  didn’t  say  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  him  saying  that  he  had  told  the 
girls  to  go  back  to  their  machines?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think 
I  did  hear  Mr.  Nicholas  say  that.  It  seems  as  though  I  did. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  his  saying  that  when  they  didn’t 
go  back  to  their  machines  he  told  them  to  either  go  back 
to  their  machines  or  else  punch  out?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think 
so.  I  think  I  remember  that.  I’m  not  sure,  but  it  seems 
like  I  have  heard  that  remark. 

Q.  But  you’ve  heard  that  remark?  A.  I’ve  heard  that 
remark  passed  that  Mr.  Nicholas  said.  Now  whether  he 
said  that  in  a  speech  or  not,  I’m  not  positive. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  recall  whether  he  said  it  at  any  other 
time,  or  any  other  place? 

1203 

A.  No. 

#•#•••#•#• 

1206 

Q.  Now,  when  your  husband  came  in  to  see  you,  that  was 
on  the  23rd,  was  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Came  in  about  1:30? 

1207 

A.  Something  like  that. 

Q.  When  he  told  you  there  was  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
trouble,  did  you  ask  him  what  trouble  there  was  going  to  be  ? 
A.  Yes.  He  said  the  paper  mill,  and  the  shipyard,  and 
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he’d  heard  that  rumor  in  Moss  Point,  and  Mobile  and  he 
said  there  was  going  to  be  lots  of  violence  out  there. 

•  •••••**•• 
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Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  what  people  were  com¬ 
ing  in  from  Mobile?  A.  No,  he  just  said  he  heard  it.  He 
didn’t  hear  it  in  Mobile.  He  was  just  scaring  me.  Scaring 
me.  After  he  got  home  he  said  he  didn’t  hear  it  in  Mobile. 
Said  he  had  just  heard  it  in  Moss  Point,  and  there  was 
going  to  be  a  big  picket  line  out  there. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  left  that  afternoon  you  went  home, 
didn’t  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  another  talk  with  your  husband?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Came  back  the  next  morning?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

1218 

What  were  the  working  hours  of  your  husband  on  April 
the  22nd,  and  23rd  of  1952? 

The  Witness:  Do  I  have  to  answer  for  my  husband? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Answer  the  question. 

A.  Well,  I  guess  he  goes  to  work  from  6  to  3:30. 

•  •  *  *  *  #  *  •  #  * 

1222 

Courtroom,  Jackson  County  Courthouse,  Pascogoula, 
Mississippi,  Tuesday,  September  2,  1952. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  above-entitled  matter  came 
on  for  further  hearing  at  1:00  o’clock,  p.m. 

*•**•*#*•* 
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Annie  Louise  Peden, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

********** 

Direct  Examination 

********** 

1225 

Mr.  Kyle :  In  Paragraph  VI,  in  Appendix  A,  Mr.  Exam¬ 
iner  and  Mr.  Friedlander,  carries  a  witness  Annie  Louise 
Peden,  but  in  Paragraph  VI  we’ve  carried  her  as  Louise 
Peden,  but  it  is  the  same  individual. 

********** 

1226 

Q.  And  about  how  long  had  you  been  working  for  the 
company —  A.  About  three  years  and  about  four  or  six 
months. 

Q.  Three  years  and  four  or  six  months?  A.  It  will  be 
four  years  this  month. 

*#**•###*• 

1230 

Q.  Now,  on  April  22nd,  did  you  have  occasion  to  go  up  to 
a  clock  to  see  Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  With  some  of  the  other  girls.  Were  you  in  a  group? 
A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  in  that  group? 

1231 

A.  Well,  I  was  at  the  meeting  the  night  before. 

Q.  Where  was  the  meeting?  A.  Carpenter’s  Hall  here 
in  town. 
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Q.  You  attended  that  meeting?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  Explain  how  your  attendance  at  the  clock  ties  in  with 
that  meeting?  A.  Well,  at  10:00  o’clock  some  of  the  girls — 

Q.  No,  explain — tell  us  why — strike  the  question. 

I  asked  you  originally  how  is  it  you  happened  to  go  up 
to  the  clock  on  April  the  22nd?  A.  Well,  I  knew  we  were 
going  up,  some  of  us. 

Q.  And  how  did  you  know  that?  A.  We  had  talked  about 
going  up  and  talking  to  Mr.  Nicholas. 

Q.  When  did  you  talk  about  it?  A.  The  night  before. 

Q.  All  right.  Now,  tell  us  about  the  night  before,  at 
the  meeting.  A.  Well,  I  went  to  the  meeting,  and  I’d  say 
it  was  an  open  meeting,  because  we’d  asked  a  lot  of  the 
girls  to  come  from  the  mill,  and  there  were  lots — I  guess 
about  60  people  up  there,  60  girls,  and  I  couldn’t  say 
exactly,  but  I  guess  that.  Well,  Ruth,  I  think,  introduced 
Mr.  Martin  to  us — 

Q.  Who  is  Ruth?  A.  Ruth  Miley.  She  was  our  organ¬ 
izer.  And  he  got  up  and  he 

1232 

talked  to  us.  He  told  us — well,  he  was  just  telling  us  about 
the  history  of  the  mill  mostly,  and  how  long  they  had  tried 
to  organize  this  plant  and  it  wasn’t  an  easy  job.  It  just 
took  loads  of  cards ;  had  to  get  lots  of  cards  signed,  and  he 
told  us  a  lot.  And  he  told  us  about  Mr.  Kihyet — I  wasn’t 
working  there  then,  but  this  is  what  he  said.  He  said  Mr. 
Kihyet  fought  hard  against  them  to  keep  them  from 
organizing  the  mill:  he  would  get  the  girls  together  and 
form  ball  teams,  basketball,  softball,  something  like  that, 
to  keep  interest  in  the  mill,  I  guess,  and  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  union;  try  to  make  them  happy,  you  know,  with¬ 
out  having  a  union — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Examiner,  will  you  kindly  direct 
the  witness  to  elevate  her  voice;  I  can’t  hear  her. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Will  you  speak  a  little  louder, 
Miss  Peden? 

The  Witness:  I’ll  try.  Is  that  better? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Much  better. 

A.  (Continuing)  He  just  told  us  how  he  didn’t  like 
Kihyet,  the  way  he  had  done,  and  I  think  he  said  some¬ 
thing  about  Mr. — no — just  make  speeches  against  the  mill, 
I  mean  against  the  union,  and  try  to  keep  the  girls — well, 
he  didn’t  exactly — he  said  he  would  pat  them  on  the  back 
and  tell  them,  well,  the  union  wasn’t  any  good  for  these 
old  ladies,  they’d  lay  them  off,  and  things  like  that;  try 
to  scare  the  old  ladies,  in  other  words. 

1233 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Are  you  reciting  now  what  he  said? 

The  Witness:  Yes.  I  don’t  know  how  true  it  is,  but 
that  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Was  anything  said  about  seeing  Mr. 
Nicholas?  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  Claire  or  Bessie. 

Q.  Claire  who?  A.  Claire  Beasley  or  Bessie,  one  of 
them. 

Q.  Bessie  Bush?  A.  Bush.  Suggested  that  we  go  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas  and  ask  him  about  recognizing  the 
mill  as  a  union  and  asking  about  putting  all  these  older 
ladies  on ;  I  mean  all  these  old  workers,  putting  them  back 
instead  of  putting  in  new  girls.  And  so  they  said  let’s 
see,  girls,  how  many  of  you  will  go  up  with  us  and  talk  to 
him.  And  he  suggested — some  of  them  did,  that  Bessie 
would  do  the  talking  because  we  wouldn’t  all  talk  at  once, 
we  couldn’t  get  anything  done  like  that. 

So  we  said  O.K.,  for  Bessie  to  do  the  talking.  So  some¬ 
body  asked  Miss  Miley  if  she  would  go — 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  asked  Miss  Miley,  or  do  you 
recall?  A.  I  don’t  recall  who  it  was.  I  mean  there  were 
just  so  many,  you  know,  and  they  were  kind  of  just  having 
a  discussion  between  the  girls  all  evening.  And  so  she 
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said  she  would  go  with  us,  go  up  there,  and  if  Mr.  Nicholas 
would  let  her  talk,  she  would  be  glad  to  go  with  us.  So 
that  just  about — 

Q.  Did  you  all  agree  at  any  particular  time? 

1234 

A.  Yes,  sir,  we  said  around  about  10:00  o’clock,  and — 

Q.  10:00  a.m.  or  10:00  p.m.?  A.  10:00  a.m. 

Q.  All  right.  A.  So  the  question  come  up  about,  well, 
what  if  he — what  if  be  was  to  fire  us,  or  what  if  he  wouldn’t 
talk  with  us,  you  know,  and  they  begin — that  question,  they 
were  just  talking  among — the  girls  were  just  talking  among 
themselves,  and  Mr.  Martin  told  us,  well,  that  he  couldn’t 
do  that  on  account  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  he  wouldn’t  do  anything  like  that;  they  used  to  do 
that  kind  of  stuff,  but  they  didn’t  do  it  any  more;  they 
couldn’t  get  away  with  it  because  the  Labor  Board  pro¬ 
tected  working  people,  and  if  you  wanted  to  be  for  the 
union,  that  was  your  privilege. 

He  just  explained  to  us  about  that  and  said  that  he 
didn’t  think  there  would  be  anv  trouble  if  we  wanted  to 
talk  to  him. 

Q.  What  happened  on  the  morning  of  April  the  22nd? 
Is  that  all  you  remember  about  the  union  meeting?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  just  Mr.  Martin  talked  to  us. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  actually  get  up  to  the  clock 
the  morning  of  the  22nd?  A.  Well,  I  noticed  the  clock 
around  five  minutes  to  10:00.  I  saw  Mr.  Nicholas  go  over 
to  the  telephone,  and  I  knew  Miss  Milev,  you  know,  we 
knew  she’d  be  there;  she  told  us  she  would  come — 

1235 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Examiner,  but  I  just 
can’t  hear  the  witness’  response.  Would  you  repeat  the 
last  sentence  again,  please? 
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A.  (Continuing)  — Well,  about  five  minutes  to  10:00  I 
looked  at  the  clock,  so  I  knew  we  were  supposed  to  go  about 
10:00,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Nicholas  go  over  to  the  telephone, 
and  then  I  saw  him  go  up  the  aisle,  and  when  he  passed 
my  machine,  well,  some  of  the  girls  began  to  get  up.  I 
don’t  know,  I  couldn’t  name  them  off,  but  I  got  up  and  I 
went — I  wasn’t  too  far  behind  Mr.  Nicholas;  and  he  walked 
— when  I  walked  over  to  the  clocks  and  we  walked  out 
there  a  way,  he  was  saying  something  to  somebody,  I 
don’t  know  who,  and  when  I  was  standing  there  with  some 
more  of  the  girls,  and  some  more  of  them  were  coming  up, 
when  he  passed,  and  he  didn’t  say  anything  to  us.  We  didn’t 
say  anything  to  him.  And  he  walked  over  to  Miss  Miley, 
and  she  introduced  himself,  and  he  shook  hands  with  her. 

And  she  told  him  that  she  was  from  the  ILGWU,  and  he 
said,  “You  couldn’t  be  with  a  finer  organization.” 

She  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I  have  a  committee  of  my  girls 
and  your  girls  that  wants  to  talk  with  you.” 

And  he  said — turned  around,  walked  back  over  towards 
the  clocks,  to  us ;  we  were  standing  beyond  the  clocks,  about 
midways,  I’d  say,  and  she  was  in  the  middle,  right  in  beside 
the  door  as  you  go  in  the  mill,  and  he  said,  “Is  this  your 
committee?” 

She  said,  “Yes,  it  is.” 

1236 

He  said,  “Well,  I  tell  you  what  they  can  do.”  He 
stretched  his  arms  out,  like  this,  and  began  to  turn  red 
in  the  face.  He  said,  “You  can  punch  your  cards  and 
get  out.” 

She  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  you  can’t  fire  those  girls  like 
that.  It’s  against  the  law.” 

He  said,  “You  heard  what  I  said,  punch  your  cards  and 
get  out.” 

And  then  Bessie  Bush  spoke  up.  She  said,  “Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las,  are  you  firing  us  for  union  activities?” 

u 
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And  lie  said,  “You  heard  what  I  said  again,  you’re  fired 
and  get  out.”  He  turned  red  in  the  face  and  he  just — I 
was  just  so  shocked  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  I  just  stood 
there  with  my  mouth  open.  I  didn ’t  think — I  tell  you  what 
I  thought.  I  said  has  the  man  gone  crazy — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  move  that  the  part  of  the  witness’ 
answer  beginning  “I  stood  there  so  shocked,”  be  stricken 
as  not  responsive. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  motion  granted. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  I’d  like  to  make  one  remark — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  I’ll  hear  you  on  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Kyle :  What  she  thought  about  the  man  going  crazy, 
whatever  it  was,  I  have  no  objection  to  that  being  stricken, 
but  her  standing  there  shocked,  I  believe — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  That  is  the  motion.  The  motion 

1237 

was  directed  to  the  part  of  the  answer — 

Mr.  Friedlander :  That’s  correct. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Yes. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Just  what  she  was  thinking,  not  what  she 
was  feeling? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  What  she  was  feeling  and  what  she 
was  thinking. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  I  was — just  a  moment. 

Will  you  read  that  answer? 

(Record  read  back.) 

The  Witness:  I  said,  “Is  the  man  going  crazy.” 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  moment,  I’ll  strike  that 
part  from  “I  will  tell  you  what  I  thought.”  That  part  of 
the  answer  I  will  strike.  The  rest  I  "will  leave. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  You  were  shocked,  you  say?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  say  anything?  A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  I  don’t  know — I  don’t  know  who  it  was  asked  him 
if  we  could  go  back  and  get  our  things.  He  said,  “yes, 
please  do,”  and  I  turned  then,  and  I  think  some  more  of 
the  girls;  all  of  them,  I  don’t  know  whether  they  did  or 
not.  I  walked  back  to  my  machine.  Opal  was  standing 
there.  She  didn’t  say  anything  to  me.  She  was  talking 
to  one  of  the  girls  in  the  mill. 

1238 

I  didn’t  say  anything  to  anybody.  I  just  picked  up  my 
tickets,  put  them  in  an  envelope,  set  them  down  on  my 
machine;  got  my  purse,  my  lunch  and  my  scissors  and  a 
pencil  I  had  laying  there  on  my  desk,  and  I  turned  and 
went  out.  I  went  out,  and  Miss  Ruth  Miley  was  standing 
there  with  some  more  of  the  girls,  with  some  more  of  the 
girls,  and  she  just  told  us  to  come  on  out. 

Q.  "Was  she  inside  the  door  or  outside  the  door?  A. 
Well,  the  door  was  open.  She  was  standing  there.  The 
rest  of  the  girls  that  were  there,  I  don’t  know  whether 
they  went  back  in  or  just  got  back  up  there,  or  not,  but 
she  just  told  us  to  come  on  out,  then,  after  we  got  back. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  see  Miss  Seaman?  A.  Yes,  I  did.  When 
Mr.  Nicholas — when  we — somebody  asked  her  if  we  had 
to  punch  our  cards.  I  left  that  out. 

Q.  Asked  who?  A.  Miss  Miley.  And  she  told  us,  “No, 
we  didn’t  have  to  punch  our  cards.” 

Q.  When  was  that,  asked,  do  you  remember?  A.  Oh,  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  commotion.  He  told  us,  I  think 
it  was  twice,  to  punch  our  cards,  and  then  we  were  puzzled ; 
we  didn’t  know  what  to  do,  and  one  of  the  girls  said  to 
Miss  Miley,  “Do  we  have  to  punch  our  cards,”  and  she 
told  us  “No,”  we  didn’t  have  to.  That  is  when  he 
started  back  in  the  office  and  called  Mrs.  Seaman  and  told 
Mrs.  Seaman  to  punch  the  cards,  and  she  came  out  in  the 
hall,  and  she  says,  “I  don’t 
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know  all  these  girls’  names.”  And  he  said,  “Well,  that’s 
all  right  then,”  he  says,  “the  girls  that  don’t  punch  out 
at  lunch  are  automatically  fired.” 

Q.  You  left  the  plant — you  went  back  and  got  your  purse, 
whatever  it  was?  A.  I  went  back  and  got  by  personal 
belongings,  and  went  out. 

Q.  Did  anyone  say  anything,  or  have  a  chance  to  say 
anything  to  Mr.  Nicholas  about  what  they  were  up  there 
for?  A.  We  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  say  anything  because 
when  she  said — when  she  said  this,  “I  have  a  committee 
of  girls,  my  girls  and  your  girls  that  wants  to  talk  to 
you,”  he  turned  and  just  said,  “Is  this  your  committee,” 
and  he  walked  towards  us,  maybe  two  or  three  steps,  and 
he  says,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  they  can  do.  They  can  punch 
their  cards  and  get  out,”  and  we  didn’t  have  a  chance  to 
say  anything  until  after  Mrs.  Miley  spoke  up  and  said, 
“You  can’t  fire  these  girls,”  and  then  Bessie  asked  him 
was  he  firing  us  for  union  activities. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that?  A.  He  said,  “Yes,  you 
heard  what  I  said;  you’re  fired.  Get  out.” 

The  Witness:  Can  you  hear  me  good? 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  can  hear  you  very  well.  Thank  you. 
When  I  can’t  hear  you,  I’ll  tell  you  about  it.  Suppose  in 
the  meantime — 

I’m  sorry,  I  withdraw  that. 

1240 

Will  the  Trial  Examiner  direct  the  witness  to  confine  her 
statements  to  answers  to  the  questions. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Yes,  Mrs.  Peden,  you  are  only 
to  answer  the  questions  that  are  asked. 

The  Witness:  All  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  on 
the  outside,  Mrs.  Peden?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  bulldozer 
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thing  out  there — out  here — out  there  grading  the  walk 
off,  I  guess  you  call  it,  off  the  edge  of  the  street.  There’s 
some  white  posts  out  there,  and  so  Miss  Milev,  I  was  with 
her,  we  walked  over  there  and  she  asked  him  where  did 
their  line  end,  you  know,  so  we  wouldn’t  get  on  their 
property.  She  told  us  that  we  would  put  up  a  picket  line 
protesting  firing  us,  to  show  the  people  of  the  county  what 
he  had  done  to  us,  and  he  told  us  where  the  line  ended. 

So  we  stayed  beyond  those  white  posts. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  beyond  the  white  posts?  A.  We 
wmlked  in  pairs  up  and  down  the  mill  there,  picket. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  picket  signs  or  banners?  A.  We 
didn’t  have  any  picket  signs. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  picket  signs  or  banner?  A.  It  was 
about  3:30  that  afternoon,  or  a  quarter  to  4:00. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrangements  to  have  picket 
signs  or  banners? 

1241 

A.  Well,  after  we  were  fired  and  came  on  out,  then  Miss 
Miley  told  me  to  call  Mr.  Wallace  and  ask  him  to  go  to  get 
Mr.  Pop — 

•  #*#•**#*• 

Q.  Of  the  plant.  Did  you  engage  in  picketing  the  whole 
time?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  Before  you  returned  to  work  in  August?  A.  Well,  I 
was  off  about  a  month  before  we  went  back  to  work.  I 
mean,  I  didn’t  picket,  I  guess,  and  July  was  the  last  time. 

Q.  Was  there  any  picketing  during  the  hearing  on  the 
injunction?  A.  No,  there  wasn’t. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  that  last,  do  you  remember?  A. 
I’d  sav  two  and  a  half — I  think  it  was  15  davs  when  it 

v  * 

was  over. 

Q.  During  those  15  days  you  didn’t  have  any  picketing  at 
all?  A.  We  didn’t  have  any  pickets  until  the  judge  rend¬ 
ered  his  decision  and  told  us  we  could  picket  peacefully. 
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1242 

Q.  Told  you  what?  A.  He  told  us  we  could  go  back  out 
there  and  picket. 

Q.  Peacefully?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  picket  signs  went  back  up  then?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  on  it  ?  A.  Until  July.  Around 
the  1st  of  July. 

•  •  *  *  #  *  #  *  *  * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  You  returned  to  work  after  the  strike 
settlement  was  executed,  between  the  company  and  the 
union?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  The  company  called  you  back  and  put  you  back  on 
your  job?  A.  I  got  a  letter,  registered  letter  that  Monday, 
and  I  went  back  to  work  on  Thursday. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  union  meetings  during  the  injunc¬ 
tion?  A.  We  had  meetings  every  morning  before  court. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet? 

1243 

A.  The  Carpenter’s  Hall. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  down  there  at  those  meetings?  A. 
Well,  we  just — our  main  reason  was  to  get  together,  you 
knowr,  before  we  came — before  we  would  come  down  to 
court  in  the  morning.  We’d  go  up  there  at  8:00  o’clock; 
I  think  court  was  at  9:00,  was  the  time  we  started  every 
morning. 

We  would  have  prayer,  and  we  would  call — Tootsie 
Renfroe,  Alda  Renfroe  would  call  the  roll,  and  we  would 
report  to  different  people  that  we’d  gone  and  seen  and 
asked  them  to  stay  out  with  us,  and  just  things  like  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  You  say  you  met  over  there  at  the 
Carpenter’s  Hall  before  coming  over  here?  A.  That’s 
right. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do,  come  over  in  a  group,  or  what?  A. 
We  would  come  over  in  a  group.  Mr.  Paul  Barker,  our 
lawyer,  and  Mr.  Merle  Palmer,  would  come  over  and 
sometimes  he  vrould  talk  to  some  of  the  girls,  but  as  far  as 
being  in  our  meetings,  they  weren’t.  I  mean,  they  went  on 
with  their  business  and  we  did  ours. 

#••••####» 

Cross  Examination 

•  •••••#••• 

1245 

Q.  Sew  a  seam  blindfolded?  A.  Sewr  a  Seam  blindfolded? 
No,  I  wouldn’t  say  that. 

•  ***•*#••• 

1248 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  that  statement?  A.  I  read  my 
statement.  Mr.  Kyle  let  me  read  it. 

Q.  When? 

1249 

A.  Mr.  Kyle  let  me  read  the  statement. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  A  wreek  ago. 

Q.  And  you  read  your  testimony  today,  didn’t  you; 
your  testimony  in  the  injunction  action  ?  A.  I  read  it  over, 
just  a  little  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  I  didn’t  read  it  all,  no. 

Q.  But  you  did  read  some  of  it  today?  A.  No,  I  didn’t 
read  it.  Mr.  Kyle  was  talking  to  me  about  the  case. 
That  was  all. 

Q.  And  he  showed  you  some  parts  of  your  testimony, 
didn’t  he?  A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  nowr  call  upon  counsel  for  the  Board 
to  produce  the  statement  signed  by  the  witness  if  he  has  it 
in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Same  position,  Mr.  Examiner. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  same  ruling. 

#  •  *  •  •  *  •  #  *  * 

1252 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  any  of  these  men  about 
the  other  unions  giving  you  any  aid  or  help?  A.  No,  sir. 
Not  at  that  meeting,  no. 

Q.  Not  at  that  meeting?  A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  said  at  any  meeting?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  meeting  was  that?  A.  Well,  it  was  after  we 
were  fired  and  at  our  picket  lines,  some  of  the  men  would 
come  to  our  meetings.  They  would  try  to  encourage  us; 
tell  us  that  they  would  give  us  financial  help  if  we  needed 
it,  and  they  just  build  up  our  morale,  I’d  say. 

Q.  Who  were  these  men?  A.  Mr.  Brogan,  Mr.  Wallace, 
Mr.  Harris.  He  would  come  to  some.  He  wasn’t  at  very 
many  of  our  meetings  after  the  injunction.  I  don’t 
remember. 

#*####*#•• 

Q.  Know  a  man  named  Sullivan? 

1253 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  Sullivan. 

Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  He’s  Patrick  Sullivan,  I  think,  if  that’s 
the  same  Sullivan. 

Q.  Yes.  Was  he  on  the  picket  line?  A.  Was  he  on  the 
picket  line?  No.  He  would  come  out  there  sometime  and 
they  would  talk  to  us,  you  know,  and  just  encourage  us ;  tell 
us  to  stay  with  it;  that  it  might  take  us  a  long  time,  but 
we  might  get  our  union. 

*  *  *  *  *  #  *  *  *  * 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  discussion  about  cutting  tele¬ 
phone  wires?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  telephone  wires  cut?  A.  I  didn’t 
see  them  cut.  I  read  about  it  in  the  paper. 
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Q.  Didn’t  you  see  them  lying  on  the  ground?  A.  No,  sir, 
I  didn’t.  After  we  went  back  to  the  picket  line  after  the 
court  injunction,  I  saw’  them  wrrapped  on  a  telephone 

1254 

post,  that  is  the  first  time. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Martin  at  this  meeting  talk  to  you  about 
strikes  in  any  way?  A.  After  some  of  the  girls  asked  him, 
you  know’,  about  being  fired  and  all,  he  told  us,  w’ell,  he 
didn’t  think  that  w’e  w’ould  be;  that  they  just  didn’t  do  that 
any  more  on  account  of  the  National  Labor — the  NLRB, 
and  he  explained  to  us  about  that ;  and  he  had — and  he  told 
us  about  some  strikes  that  he  has  had ;  that  w’as  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  anything  else  that  he  told  you  that  you 
haven’t  told  us  about?  A.  No,  I  don’t  think. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  the  strikes?  A.  Well,  he 
told  us  about  one  that  he  had  dovm  in  Florida.  It  took,  I 
think  it  w’as  eight  or  nine  months  that  they  wrere  out  on 
strike. 

Q.  And  in  what  connection  did  he  discuss  these  strikes? 
A.  After  w’e  had  asked  him — one  of  the  girls  asked  him 
about,  w’ell,  w’hat  if  he  fires  us,  you  know’,  for  going  up. 

Q.  Yes,  and  then  he  said  he  can’t  fire  you  but  w’hat?  A. 
And  he  explained  about  the  Labor  Board. 

Q.  Yes.  A.  And  that — I  don’t  know  the  discussion,  it 
just  w’ent  on  and  on,  and  he  began  to  tell  us  then — 

Q.  Suppose  you  try  to  think  instead  of  telling  us  “I  don’t 

1255 

know”  and  try  to  tell  us  exactly  how  this  question  of  strikes 
came  up?  A.  Well,  it  just  round  table  discussion,  I’d  say; 
just  everybody  wras  talking  and  asking  him  questions.  That 
is  how’. 

Q.  Let’s  go  back  to  the  beginning.  Some  of  the  girls 
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asked  him  what  'would  happen  in  the  event  you  were  fired 
by  Mr.  Nicholas,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  he  said  Mr.  Nicholas  can’t  do  that  because  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  saying  that  can’t  be 
done?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  That  could  be  done  many  years  ago,  but  it  can’t  be 
done  now?  A.  It’s  against  the  law. 

Q.  Well  now,  from  that  point  on  in,  tell  us  what  hap¬ 
pened?  A.  Tell  you  exactly  what  happened,  you  say? 

Q.  Yes,  from  that  point  on.  I  want  to  know  why  Mr. 
Martin  started  talking  about  strikes ;  what  led  up  to  it.  A. 
Well,  he  said  if — well,  I  don’t  know.  He  just  told  us  about 
strikes  that  he  had. 

Q.  Well,  he  had  stopped  talking  already,  is  that  right, 
and  then  the  question  came,  some  girls  put  some  question 
to  him?  A.  That’s  right.  That  is  how — 

1256 

Q.  Now,  what  question  started  his  question  about  the 
strikes?  A.  Well,  it  all  came  after  he  told  us,  you  know, 
about  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  I  don’t 
know  exactly  what  questions  were  put  to  him,  but  he  just 
explained  to  us  about  different  strikes  that  he  had  had. 

#  *  #  *  *  *  •  #  •  • 

1258 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  wiiat  he  described  as  an  organizational 
strike,  is  that  right  ?  A.  I  suppose  that  is  w’hat  you  call  it. 
I  don’t  recall  him  saying  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  using  that  phrase  “organiza¬ 
tional  strike?”  A.  No,  sir,  I  don’t. 

1259 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  he  didn’t  use  it,  or  don’t  you 
remember?  A.  I  couldn’t  swear  either  way. 
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Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Kihyet?  A.  Mr.  Eddie  Kihyet  is  one  of 
our  supervisors. 

Q.  He’s  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Jack- 
son  County,  is  that  correct?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  anybody  raise  the  question  at  this  meeting  about 
what  might  happen  if  Mr.  Nicholas  weren’t  at  the  plant  at 
10:00  o’clock?  A.  I  don’t  recall  anybody  saying  that  be¬ 
cause  he  was  generally  there. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  He  was  generally  there  every  day. 

Q.  Nobody  called  him  up  and  asked  for  an  appointment, 
is  that  correct?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  no. 

Q.  Did  anybody  suggest  that  that  might  be  the  proper 
way  of  seeing  a  man  during  business  hours?  A.  Not  that 
I  recall. 

•  *•##*#*#• 


1260 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  up  to  him  during  business  hours 
with  a  large  group  of  girls  to  discuss  any  personal  or 
business  matters?  A.  No,  sir,  that  was  the  first  time. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time.  And  isn’t  it  true  that  nor¬ 
mally  when  you  had  problems  with  regard  to  the  mill,  or 
your  work,  that  you  spoke  to  your  supervisor?  A.  I  spoke 
to  my  supervisor,  and  I  have  spoke  to  Mr.  Boyle  about  it. 
##*#**#*#* 

Q.  That  wasn’t  discussed  at  all? 

1261 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Martin  said  something  to  Miss  Miley  about 
“How  was  it  doing,”  or  something;  and  she  said,  “Well, 
they  had  a  majority.” 

Q.  And  when  she  said  that  they  had  a  majority,  didn’t 
Mr.  Martin  suggest  that  they  file  a  petition  for  an  election? 
A.  No,  sir. 


[1265/ 1266/ 1267/ 1269] 


1265 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  about  what  she  was  to  say 
to  Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  No,  sir,  not  any  certain  things  to  say 
to  him.  She  was  just  to  do  the  talking,  whatever  it  might 
be. 

1266 

Q.  Now,  when  you  say  that  Bessie  was  to  ask  Mr. 
Nicholas  for  union  recognition,  do  you  mean  that  she  was 
to  ask —  A.  He  was — 

Q.  I  withdraw  that.  What  do  you  mean?  A.  Well,  I 
meant  that  we  were  going  to  go  up  and  talk  to  him  and 
ask  him  about  union  recognition  in  the  mill,  and  ask  him 
about  calling  these  ladies  he’d  laid  off,  instead  of  calling 
new  people  in ;  I  mean  call  experienced  people  back. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  you  were  going  to  ask  him  about 
union  recognition,  what  did  you  mean  by  that?  A.  Well, 
to  recognize  us  as  a  union  in  the  mill. 

*  #  *  *  *  #  *  #  #  * 

1267 

Q.  What  did  you  want  Mr.  Nicholas  to  do? 

*  *  *  #  #  #  #  *  #  ;  * 

Q.  Did  you  want  him  to  sign  a  contract  with  you?:  A. 
Yes,  sir,  and  we  had  to  have  a  contract  signed  to  have  a 
union. 

•  *  *  *  *  •  #  *  #  # 

1269 

Q.  Now,  if  Mr.  Nicholas  weren’t  at  the  plant  when  you 
23  girls  came  up  to  the  machine,  were  you  going  to  wralk 
up,  see  if  Mr.  Nicholas  were  there,  and  walk  back,  is  that 
it?  A.  We  were  going  to  go  up  and  ask  him  to  talk  with 
us,  like  Miss  Miley  did — 
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Q.  What  were  you  going  to  do  if  he  weren’t  there?  A. 
We  would  have  went  back  to  work. 

•  •••#••••* 

1270 

Q.  And  did  you  understand  by  that  that  that  -was  per¬ 
fectly  all  right  if  everybody  stopped  work  at  any  time  they 
desired,  all  of  the  machines  idle,  so  that  they  could  come 
up  and  talk  to  him;  is  that  what  you  understood  by  it?  A. 
Not  exactly  that,  no,  sir,  but  we  thought  he  would  talk  to  us. 

Q.  Why  didn’t  you  call  up  and  ask  for  an  appointment? 
A.  I  don ’t  know  why ;  just  didn ’t. 

Q.  Why  didn ’t  you  talk  to  your  supervisor  and  ask  her  to 
arrange  an  appointment  for  you?  A.  We  just  didn’t.  That 
is  all  I  know. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  best  explanation  that  you  can  give? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Nobody  suggested  that  we  arrange  a  meeting, 
so  we  didn’t. 


***###*#•• 


Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  When  you  walked  out  of  the 
plant, 


1271 


you  say  that  Miss  Milev  told  you  to  call  up  Pop — call  up 
Wallace  and  ask  Pop  to  have  the  signs  made?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
We  were  out  there — 

Q.  That’s  right?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  what  was  to  be  put  on  the  signs?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  were  you  going  to  tell  Pop?  Just  have 
signs  made?  A.  I  was  going  to  talk  to  Mr.  Wallace. 

Q.  What  were  you  going  to  tell  Mr.  Wallace?  A.  I  was 
just  going  to  tell  him  what  happened  and  to  get  us  some 
signs. 

Q.  Without  telling  him  what  to  put  on?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
guess  so. 


[1271, 1272, 1285] 


Q.  Is  that  right?  A.  She  just  asked  me  to  go  and  call 
him  and  ask  him  to  get  us  some  signs,  and  I  was  going  to 
tell  him  what  happened.  I  figured,  well,  I  guessed  she  did, 
too,  that  he’d  know  what  kind  of  signs  we’d  have. 

Q.  She  figured  that  Mr.  Wallace  would  know  what  kind 
of  signs,  is  that  right?  A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  when  she  told  you  to  call  up  Mr.  Wallace,  was  her 
conversation  substantially  as  follows:  “Call  up  Mr. 
Wallace  and  tell  him  to  get  the  picket  signs  made?” 

1272 

A.  No,  sir,  it  wasn’t  like  that. 

Q.  What  did  she  say?  A.  She  asked  me  to  call  Mr. 
Wallace  and  ask  him  to  go  and  get  us  some  pickets  fixed. 

Q.  Get  some  picket  signs,  is  that  right  ?  And  that:  was 
all?  A.  That  was  what  she  told  me. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  May  we  suspend  for  a  few  minutes? 
#•*••*#*•* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now,  when  these  signs  finally 
came,  do  you  remember  what  was  on  them?  A.  Striking 
for  our  rights,  I  believe.  There  was  three  different  signs. 
I  think  it  was,  that  first  afternoon  and — 

Q.  Did  any  of  those  signs  say  in  substance  that  the 

B. V.D.  Company  was  unfair,  or  that  you  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  unfairly?  A.  Not  that  first  day,  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  wasn’t  until  towards  the  end  of  May  that  you  had 
anything  like  that  on  your  signs,  is  that  right?  A.  It  was 
after  we  went  back  from  the  court  injunction. 

*  # '  #  #  #  *  •  #  •  * 

1285 

Q.  Now,  when  he  walked  towards  Miss  Miley,  was  he  red 
in  the  face?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  pleasant  to  her?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  said  “You  couldn’t  be  with  a  better  or¬ 
ganization,”  was  he  red  in  the  face?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  he  pleasant  to  her?  A.  Well,  when  he  said  that 
and  he  asked  her  was  that  the  committee — 

Q.  At  that  time  was  he  pleasant  to  her?  A.  Well,  I’d 
say  so. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  conversation  take  at  the  clock?  A. 
About  five  minutes.  Between  five  and  ten  minutes. 

###**••#** 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  might  have  been  closer  to  ten  min¬ 
utes  than  five  minutes? 


1286 

A.  It  could  be,  yes. 

Q.  And  you ’ve  told  us  everything  that  you  recollect  about 
what  happened  at  the  clock,  is  that  right?  A.  That  I  re¬ 
member,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  anything  that  was  said  that  you  don’t 
remember?  A.  No,  sir.  I  mean,  he  was  talking  to  Mrs. 
Seaman  when  she  came  out.  I  told  you  what  I  heard  him 
say  to  Mrs.  Seaman,  and  that  is  when  he  told  us  please 
that  we  go — somebody  asked  him  if  we  could  go  back  and 
get  our  things,  and  he  said,  “Please  do.” 

•  •**##**•♦ 

1287 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say?  A.  Then  he  said  the  ones  that 
don’t  punch  out  at  dinner  automatically  are  fired. 

Q.  The  ones  that  don’t  punch  out  at  dinner  are  fired,  is 
that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

•  #••#*•••# 

1289 

Q.  In  these  meetings  that  you  have  had  before  you  came 
to  court,  were  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Barker  present?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  some  of  them;  sometimes — 

Q.  What  did  they  do  at  those  meetings?  A.  They  talked 
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to  the  girls,  different  ones  they  were  going  to  put  on  the 
stand. 

Q.  In  the  presence  of  everyone  else?  A.  No,  sir,  they 
were  off — the  room  is  pretty  big,  and  there’s  a  lot  of  chairs 
in  there,  and  they  had  a  table  up  on  the  stage,  like,  and 
they  wrould  get  the  girls  over  and  talk  to  us,  and  we  would 
carry  on  with  ours.  I  mean,  it  was  just  mostly  discussions 
between  the  girls  about  different  ones  that  said  they  would 
stay  out  after  our  picket  line  was  up,  and  things  like  that. 

*  *  #  *  #  #  #  •  •  ;  # 

1292 

Q.  And  during  the  course  of  this  conversation  that  took 
five  or  ten  minutes,  do  you  recall  Mr.  Nicholas  stating  that 
he  w'as  running  a  business,  and  this  wrasn’t  the  right  way 
to  do  things?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don’t. 

Q.  Are  you  now  prepared  to  swear  that  he  didn’t  say 
that?  A.  I  couldn’t  swear  that  he  didn’t  or  did. 

Q.  Don’t  you  remember  anything  at  all  that  he  said  about 
his  running  a  business?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  telling  all  of  you  to  go  back  to 
your  machines?  A.  No,  sir.  If  he  had  have  told  me,  I’d 
have  went  back. 

1293 

Q.  If  he  told  you,  you  would  have  gone  back,  is  that  cor¬ 
rect?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

#  *  #  #  *  *  #  *  *  # 

1295 

Q.  Now,  during  the  entire  time  that  you  worked  and  wore 
a  union  button,  were  you  ever  discriminated  against  by  Mr. 
Nicholas?  A.  Not  that  I  know'  of.  He  didn’t  say  anything 
to  me. 

*  •  •  •  *  •  *  •  •  ;  • 
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1299 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  scare  anybody  while  you  were  on 
the  picket  line  ?  A.  I  recall  one  little  incident.  I  said  some¬ 
thing  about — there ’s  a  little  boy — the  first  day  we  were  out 
there — you  want 

1300 

me  to  explain  to  you  what  happened? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Well,  we  didn’t  have  our  picket  signs  or  any¬ 
thing,  and  this  boy  came  up  in  a  truck.  I  believe  his  name 
was  Boudreaux,  and  I  walked  out  and  I  did  like  this,  to 
stop  him,  and  he  stopped  and  I  told  him  what  happened — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Wait  a  moment.  When  the  witness 
said  she  did  like  this,  will  the  record  indicate  that  she  was 
waving  her  hands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Go  ahead.  A.  And  I  told  him 
about  what  happened  and  asked  him — we  had  us  a  picket 
line,  and  would  he  respect  our  picket  line  and  not  go  in. 
And  he  said,  “I’m  going  in  after  mail,  U.  S.  mail.”  That 
is  the  words  he  used.  I  said,  “Oh,  then,  we  can’t  stop  you.” 

So  he  went  on  and  he  backed  into  the — the  little  driveway 
in  the  back  there  where  they  load  and  reload  trucks,  and 
Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Herb  Levy,  I  think  is 
his  name,  came  out  there,  and  they  were  talking  to  the  boy. 
And  one  of  the  girls  said,  “Let’s  get  his  tag  number,”  or 
something  like  that.  And  we  thought  we’d  just — maybe 
he’d  leave,  you  know.  He  didn’t  say  anything  to  us,  and 
we  didn ’t  say  anything  to  him. 

Q.  When  you  stopped  this  truck,  where  were  you  stand¬ 
ing?  A.  On  the  edge  of  the  street  over  there,  as  the  driver 
goes  into  the  mill.  Have  you  seen  the  back  of  the  mill? 

1301 

Q.  Yes,  I’ve  seen  the  back  of  the  mill.  A.  Well,  the  drive 
over  there.  I  was  over  by  the  drive,  and  when  I  saw  this 
truck  coming,  well,  I  just  waved  my  arms  for  him  to  stop. 
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Q.  Were  you  on  the  roadway?  A.  I  vras  at  the  edge  of 
the  roadway,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  "who  was  with  you?  A.  Mary  Cranford  and 
Tootsie,  I  believe,  Alda  Renfroe.  There  was  three  of  us 
back  there. 

Q.  And  were  all  three  of  you  waving  to  him?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  the  only  one?  A.  Just  I. 

Q.  Right?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  the  only  one  who  did  the  talking  to  him? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  stop  on  the  roadway?  A.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  on 
the  road.  There’s  a  little  church  there,  and  just  befbre  I 
waved  to  him,  right  there  at  the  corner  of  the  driveway. 

Q.  That  is  the  East  Side  Baptist  Church,  you  are  talking 
about?  Is  that  right?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  during  this  entire  talk  with  Mr.  Boudreaux,  were 
you 

1302 

the  only  one  who  did  the  talking?  A.  I  was  the  only  one 
that  did  the  talking,  that  I  recall.  I  don ’t  think — 

Q.  What  is  it  ?  A.  I  don ’t  think  any  of  the  girls  said 
anything  to  him  that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Was  the  truck  loaded  while  you  were  there?  A.  No, 
sir,  it  wasn’t. 

Q.  Let  me  read  your  testimony  to  you,  on  Page  368  of 
the  injunction  proceeding —  A.  I  think  he  had  some  boxes — 

Q.  Just  let  me  read  your  testimony.  This  is  on  direct 
by  Mr.  Palmer. 

“Q.  Did  you  stop  any  of  the  trucks  that  -were  coming  to 
and  from  the  plant  to  deliver  merchandise  or  take  merchan¬ 
dise  away?”  “A.  Well,  I  walked  out  the  first  day,  on  a 
Tuesday,  this  little  Bodreaux.  I  flagged  him  down  like  that. 
Waved  my  arras  and  he  stopped.  I  said,  ‘We  have  a  picket 
line  and  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  go  across  it.  We  want  to  be 
recognized  by  the  mill.  We  are  trying  to  get  us  a  union.’ 
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He  said,  ‘I’m  going  over  for  tlie  mail.’  I  said,  ‘All  right, 
I  can ’t  stop  you.  ’  He  went  over  there  and  they  started  to 
load  boxes  and  things.  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Boyle  was 
out  there.  Some  of  the  girls  said,  ‘Well,  he  is  not  getting 
mail,  he  is  getting  packages  and  trying  to  take  off  stuff.’ 
So  we  said,  ‘We’ll  scare  him  a  little  bit.’ 

1303 

So  we  said  we  would  take  his  license  number.  We  said, 
‘We  are  going  to  take  your  license  number,’  and  asked  him 
not  to  come  back.” 

Do  you  remember  being  asked  that  question  and  giving 
that  answer?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  were  some  of  the  other  girls  who  were  talk¬ 
ing?  A.  Well,  there  was  just  Alda  and  Mary  was  back 
there.  Mary  Cranford  and  Alda  Renfroe.  There  was  three 
of  us  back  there.  And  we  were  talking  among  ourselves. 
If  I’m  not  mistaken,  it  was  Mary  or  Alda,  either  one,  said, 
‘ ‘ Let ’s  take  his  tag  number.  ’ ’  We  didn ’t  know  what  we  was 
going  to  do  with  it.  We  just  said  that.  Thought  we  would 
scare  him  a  little  bit.  I  didn’t  think  I  could  scare  him, 
though,  being  a  woman. 

Q.  But  you  thought  you’d  try  it,  is  that  it?  A.  Yes. 
Just — I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Well,  you  didn’t  want  to  see  things  coming  into  the 
mill  or  being  taken  out  of  the  mill,  did  you?  A.  No,  sir, 
I  didn’t. 


1305 

Q.  When  you  say  by  the  driveway,  you  mean  she  had 
pulled  up  in  the  driveway,  is  that  right?  A.  Not  exactly 
in  it. 

Q.  Was  it  possible  for  a  truck  to  go  past  her  car?  A.  It 
■was  in  front  of  it.  No,  sir,  I  don’t  suppose  so. 

Q.  The  sheriff  came  over  and  told  her  to  move  the  car 
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away,  is  that  right?  A.  He  was  there  and  he  asked  her. 
He  was  there  most  of  the  day. 

•  *  *  *  #  *  «  *  *  ,  * 

1306 

Q.  And  when  you  used  the  word  scab,  did  you  say  any¬ 
thing  else  about  the  type  of  scabs  that  they  were?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  use  any  phrase  like  yellow  scab,  or  yellow- 
livered  scab?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  tone  of  voice  did  you  call  them  scabs?  A. 
Well,  I  just — I  just  seen  them,  and  I  just  called  them  scabs. 
That  is  all.  That  is  what  I  thought  they  were.  They  were 
crossing  the  picket  line.  That  is  what  I  heard  they  were. 
I  heard  people  call  them  that  before. 

•  •#***#*•• 

Q.  And  how  many  girls  were  on  the  picket  line?  A. 
Active  pickets  that  we  had  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  All  during  the  strike  I  think  it  was  about 
35 — 38,  or 

1307 

something  like  that. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  plant  was  dynamited?  A. 
No,  sir.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  come  there  one  morning  and  find  a  number 
of  windows  in  one  wing  shattered?  A.  I  saw  the  windows 
broke  out,  yes. 

#•••*«•••# 

1309 

Q.  Was  there  a  Mr.  Jack  Gager  there?  A.  Gager? 

Q.  At  these  meetings?  A.  Yes,  sir,  some  of  them. 

Q.  What  did  he  have  to  say?  A.  Well,  all  the  men  just 
said  the  same  thing.  They’d  just  encourage  us  and  try — 
just  tell  us  not  to  cause  any  violence.  Just  to  carry  on  like 
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we  had  been,  and  that  they  would  give  us  any  kind  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  we  might  need. 

Q.  Did  this  fine  Christian  gentleman,  Mr.  Wallace,  ever 
mention  to  you  the  fact  that  he  was  arranging  to  get  some 
shrimp  workers  in  from  Mobile?  A.  No,  sir,  he  never  told 
me  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  girls  anything  about  it?  A.  No, 
sir,  he  didn’t. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  it?  A.  I  did  hear 
something  about  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  about  it?  A.  Well,  it  was  during 
the  court. 

Q.  That  was  when  he  admitted  that  he  had  told  the  sheriff 
that, 

1310 

is  that  correct?  A.  I  don’t  recall  his  testimony,  but  I  did 
hear  about  it. 

Q.  At  any  of  these  meetings,  was  there  anything  said 
about  you  girls  and  the  other  unions  doing  something  to 
stop  the  violence  that  was  going  on?  Was  there  anything 
said  about  you  girls  and  these  gentlemen  doing  something 
to  stop  the  violence  that  was  going  on?  A.  I  didn’t  know 
of  any  violence  that  was  taking  place. 

Q.  You  didn’t  know  of  any?  A.  Not  any.  We  didn’t  do 
anything  on  the  picket  line  but  carry  pickets. 

Q.  And  you  didn’t  know  of  anything  that  was  happening 
outside  of  the  picket  line?  A.  I  heard  all  kind  of  rumors 
and  read  things. 

Q.  You  know  Udell,  don’t  you?  A.  Udell,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  anything  happening  to  him?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  When  we  were  out  at  Raz’s  some — I  think  it  was 
the  day  after — somebody  hit  him  in  the  eye  or  something. 
I  don’t  know. 

Q.  You  say  somebody  hit  him  where?  A.  In  the  eye.  Hit 
him  in  the  face,  or  something.  I  heard  about  it. 
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Q.  And  what  would  the  girls  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  object  to  what  the  girls  said  about  somebody 

1311 

getting  hit  in  the  eye,  unless  it  is  tied  in  with  these  girls, 
or  ^ith  this  witness. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Objection  sustained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Well,  did  you  have  any  dis¬ 
cussion  at  any  time  about  wiiat  happened  to  Udell  Noif? 
A.  No,  just  talked  about  it. 

Q.  And  wiien  you  say  “we,”  you  mean  the  girls  that 
were  on  the  picket  line,  right?  A.  Some  of  us  at  Raz’s, 
we’d  get  together  at  different  times,  wre’d  be  relieved,  you 
know-,  and  go  up  and  have  a  coke. 

Q.  Wlio  wTas  present  w-hen  you  discussed  the  assault  on 
Udell  Noff?  A.  Well,  Mary  Cranford  and  Lena  Pope,  I 
believe.  We  were  relieved  all  the  time,  and  we’d  go  up  and 
w-e’d  talk  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  it?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know. 
We  just — wre  just  heard  about  him  getting  hit. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  very  funny,  and  you  laughed  just 
as  you  are  laughing  now",  is  that  right?  A.  I’ll  admit  that. 
Q.  What  is  it?  A.  I’ll  admit  that. 

•  #  *  *  *  *  *  •  • :  * 

1312 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  you  hear  anything  at  all 
about  a  driver  of  a  truck  being  hauled  out  of  the  cab  of  the 
truck  and  beaten?  A.  I  read  something  about  it,  yes,  I 
heard  something  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  that  with  any  of  the  pickets?  A. 
With  the  girls,  yes. 
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1314 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  the  men  who  were  around  the  picket 
line?  A.  I  knew  some  of  the  men  that  came  around  there 
and  tried  to  encourage  us,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they?  A.  Some  of  the  ladies’  husbands, 
and  some  of  the  agents  for  these  different  business  agents 
and  locals. 

Q.  Specifically,  what  were  their  names?  A.  Mr.  Jack 
Gager  for  one,  Mr.  Wallace. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Jack  Gager  doesn’t  have  a  wife  working  in 
the  plant,  does  he?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Wallace  doesn’t  have  a  wife  working  in  the 
plant,  does  he?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else?  Mr.  Nellums,  w^as  he  there?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
he  came  out  sometimes. 

Q.  Pat  Sullivan?  Was  he  there?  A.  I  think  I  saw  Pat 
once  or  twice  out  there. 

Q.  Hub  Bullock,  was  he  there?  A.  Hub  Bullock,  yes, 
sometimes. 

Q.  Anybody  else? 


1315 

A.  Felicity  Roberts’  husband.  I  don’t  know  his  name. 
Just  some  men  that  were  from  the  different  unions  that 
would  just  come  by. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  Just  some  men  from  different  unions 
that  I  didn’t  even  know  would  come  by  and  try  to  encour¬ 
age  us,  and  maybe  offer  to  buy  us  a  coke  or  something,  and 
bring  the  cokes  down  to  us. 

Q.  And  they  would  also  drop  by  loaded  in  an  automobile, 
wouldn’t  they?  A.  I  never  seen  any  just  groups  or  gobs 
of  men. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  four  or  five  men  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile?  A.  I’ve  seen  three  or  four  in  an  automobile. 

Q.  And  were  these — when  you  are  talking  about  Wallace 
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and  Mr.  Gager  and  Mr.  Bullock,  and  Mr.  Pat  Sullivan, 
these  were  the  men  who  were  helping  you  in  your  strike, 
weren’t  they?  A.  They  would  talk  to  us,  yes. 

•  #•#*•*•** 

1316 

Q.  And  did  you  at  any  time  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
keeping  people  and  things  from  going  in  and  out  of  the 
plant?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn’t  that  the  purpose  of  your  picket  line?  A.  We 
were  out  there  walking  the  picket,  and  if  they  wanted  to 
respect  the  picket  line,  O.K.,  but  if  they  didn’t,  there  was 
nothing  we  could  do  about  it. 

Q.  And  you  never  discussed  ways  of  doing  something 
about  it,  did  you?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is"  it  ? 

*  #  #  #  *  #  *  *  *  * 

1323 

Q.  Now,  as  Mr.  Nicholas  approached  her,  she  stood  up. 
Mr.  Nicholas  offered  her  his  hand,  is  that  correct?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  took  his  hand?  A.  She  just — just  like  you’d  meet 
a  friend,  stick  your  hand  out  and  shake. 

Q.  Yes,  that’s  right.  Was  he  smiling  at  the  time?  A. 
He  had  his  back  to  me,  and  he  acted  pleasant  when  he 
met  her. 

Q.  Mr.  Nicholas  is  normally  a  very  gentlemanly  individ¬ 
ual,  is  he  not?  A.  I  don’t  know  him  personally.  I  guess  so. 

Mr.  Kyle:  What  was  the  answer? 

The  Witness:  I  don’t  know  him  personally. 

Q.  By  you  suppose  so  ? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Her  answer  was,  “I  don’t  know 
him  personally,  but  I  suppose  so.”  Something  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Isn’t  that  his  general  reputa¬ 
tion  around  the  mill?  A.  I  guess  so. 


1325 

Redirect  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Did  he  explain  more  about  those  who 
didn’t  punch  out,  what  would  be  happening  to  the  cards  of 
those  who  didn’t  punch  out  at  12:00?  A.  He  said  those 
that  didn ’t  punch — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  object  to  that  as  improper  redirect 
examination. 

Mr.  Kyle:  You  just  brought  it  out  on  cross  examination. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  think  it  is  proper.  Go  ahead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Did  he  explain  the  procedure  of  that  to 

1326 


Miss  Seaman?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  just  told  her,  well  the  ones 
that  didn ’t  punch  out  at  noon  would  be  automatically  fired. 

Q.  Now,  in  punching  out,  what  is  the  mechanical  process 
of  punching  out?  Where  are  the  cards  on  the  board?  A. 
They  are  up  on  a  board,  and  the  clock — when  we  punch  in 
in  the  morning,  they’re  on  this  side,  and  then  on  the  back 
side,  and  then  after  we  punch  them,  we  just  change  them 
from  one  place  to  the  other.  The  clock  is  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  two  racks. 

Q.  There’s  a  rack  on  each  side  of  the  clock?  A.  That’s 
right. 

Q.  So  if  the  people  punched  out  at  lunch  time,  and  every¬ 
body  punched  out,  anybody  who  didn’t  punch  out,  their  card 
would  be  over  there  by  itself  on  the  other  rack?  A.  By 
itself,  that’s  right. 

•  ••••••••• 
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1331 

Q.  Now,  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  certain  men  attended 
some  of  your  meetings.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  plan  any¬ 
thing  to  blow  up  the  plant,  or —  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing)  — or  to  beat  up  somebody?  A.  No,  sir, 
I  never  heard  them  discuss  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  at  your  meetings,  did  the  union  ever 
agree  that  you  all  would  ever  do  those  kind  of  things?  A. 
Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Lay  some  sort  of  a  plan  to  do  it?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  strike  somebody?  A.  No,  sir,  they  told  us — 

Q.  Damage  the  company’s  property?  A.  No,  whatever 
we  did,  not  to  do  anything  like  that. 

•  *  *  *  #  •  *  #  •  ;  * 

1333 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  When  you  finish  with  sewing  a 
cuff  on  a  sleeve,  you  pass  that  work  on  to  another  girl  who 
sews  it  to  the  body  of  the  garment,  is  that  right?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  don’t.  They  have  boxes,  and  they’ll  put  it  in  a  box. 
We  have  a  bin  right  in  front  of  us,  and  we  put  it  in  there. 

Q.  And  that  goes  to  another  girl  who  puts  it  on,  is  that 
correct?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  the  other  girl  can’t  work  unless  she  has  the 
sleeves  that  you  provide  her,  is  that  correct?  A.  We  don’t 
stay  right  behind  them.  We  always  stay  some  ahead  of 
the  girls.  We  have  a  rest  period  and  we  can  go  to  the  rest 
room  or  something  like  that.  We  don’t  have  to  stay  right, 
there  and  keep  them  in  work  just  constantly. 

•  *  #  *  #  *  *  *  •  • 

1339 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  know  you  don’t. 

I  now  call  upon  Counsel  for  the  Board  to  produce  the 
statement  that  was  given  by  this  witness  to  Mr.  Schwartz. 

Mr.  Kyle :  Mr.  Examiner,  same  position. 
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1340 

Mr.  Friedlander:  For  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  wit¬ 
ness’  recollection. 

Mr.  Kyle:  That  is  the  reason,  because  I  don’t  want  to 
have  any  reference  to  this  comment.  But  the  main  reason 
why  we  don’t  have  to  produce  these  statements,  not  only 
here  in  this  case,  but  we  are  under  no  obligation,  and  the 
General  Counsel  tells  us  we  don’t,  and  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  provide  that  we  don’t  have  to  give  the  statements, 
so  we  don’t  have  to  turn  over  these  files. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  May  I  point  this  out  to  the  Trial 
Examiner — 

Mr.  Kyle:  Counsel  will  just  have  to  keep  on  going 
through  every  witness  and  end  up  by  having  requested  all 
my  files. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  horrible  thing  if  we 
finally  arrived  at  the  truth  in  this  case  by  getting  the  state¬ 
ments  of  this  witness? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner,  I — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Kyle,  I  want  to  make  this  state¬ 
ment  to  you  and  to  the  Trial  Examiner,  that  there  is  a  law 
in  our  land  that  is  above  the  rules  and  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  perhaps 
there  is,  and  I  sincerely  hope  there  is,  a  law  above  our  man¬ 
made  laws,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  all  three  of  us  should 
strive  with  might  and  main  to  get  a  record  in  this  case  that 
contains  the  truth, 


1341 

and  I  say  to  both  of  you  now  that  it  is  apparent  to  me  as 
anything  can  possibly  be,  and  I  am  looking  at  the  witness 
smirking  as  I  sav  it — 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  object  to  that  comment. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  object  to  that  comment,  Mr.  Examiner, — 
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Mr.  Friedlander :  (Continuing)  — that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  plan  potpourri  of  perjury  in  this  case — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Friedlander. 
I  wTasn’t  looking  at  the  witness.  I  don’t  know  what  the 
witness  was  doing. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  I  was  looking  right  straight  at 
her. 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  was,  too,  and  the  witness  was  not  smirking. 
The  witness  was  looking  right  at  counsel. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  all  right.  Go  ahead  and 

finish  vour  statement. 

•/ 

Mr.  Friedlander :  Nowt  we  have  here  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  a  witness  just  a  short  time  after  these  alleged 
incidents  occurred.  This  witness  has  now  testified  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  and  about  her  telling  these  incidents  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  National  Board.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
quite  plain  from  all  of  the  questions  that  the  statement 
would  certainly  refresh  her  recollection  with  regard  to  the 
incidents  as  they  happened. 

1342 

We  seek  the  truth,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  is  in  this 
courtroom  that  is  capable  of  producing  the  truth,  then 
Board’s  counsel  should  make  it  available,  and  the  Trial  Ex¬ 
aminer  should  see  that  it  is  made  available.  Certainly,  in 
any  court  of  justice  everybody  who  is  charged  with  that 
responsibility  should  do  everything  within  his  power  to  ad¬ 
duce  the  truth. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  assume  if  I  wanted  to  try  the  case  on  just 
the  affidavits,  Counsel  wouldn’t  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  There  is  another  law  in  our  land  that 
says  that  we  can’t  have  star  chamber  proceedings,  Mr.  Kyle, 
and  I  hope  you  don’t  object  to  that  law. 

Mr.  Kyle :  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  now, — 
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Mr.  Kyle :  There  is  another  law  of  the  land  of  evidence 
that  I  do  not  have  to  give  up  these  statements. 

#**•#*#*•• 

1343 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now  you  testified  in  response 
to  Mr.  Kyle’s  question  that  at  these  meetings  at  Raz’s  you 
were 

1344 

told  “whatever  we  did,  not  to  do  anything  like  what  was 
going  on,”  is  that  right?  A.  We  were  told  not  to  do  any 
violence,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Like  what  was  going  on?  A.  Like  what  was  going  on. 
I  didn’t  know  what  was  going  on ;  the  things  that  I’ve  heard, 
rumors  that  I  heard. 

*•••#*##•• 

1347 

Q.  Now  suppose  you  tell  us  some  of  the  other  things 
that  he  said,  these  lots  of  things,  and  the  different  things. 
A.  Well,  like  the  day  that  Vickie  quit,  or  whatever  hap¬ 
pened,  he  called  us  right  up,  right  after  dinner,  and  he  said, 
“I  guess  you’ve  heard  some — ”  I  don’t  know  what  he 
called  it — and  said,  well,  he  wanted  to  tell  us  about  it,  ex¬ 
plain  to  us  about  it,  that  Vickie  came  in  and — Let’s  see — I’ll 
use  the  exact  words  that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Go  ahead.  A.  He  told  Vickie  to  fire  a  certain  girl 
and  he  told  us  this,  that  she  didn’t  carry  out  his  orders,  so — 
Q.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  told  her  to  fire  her?  A.  No. 

Q.  Go  ahead.  A.  And  I  think  Vickie  went  in  to  see  him 
about  firing  this  girl  or  something,  and  says  something  to 
him  about  getting  shot,  and  he  said  if  anybody  wants  to 
shoot  me,  start  shooting.  Now  he  was  a  little  excited.  He 
did  get  a  little  excited  at  different  times  about  things  like 
that. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  who  wanted  to  shoot  him?  A.  No,  sir, 
I  didn’t.  But  that  is  what  he  said,  Vickie  said  to  him, 
“You’re  going  to  get  shot,  firing  these  girls  like  that.” 

Q.  Firing  these  girls  ?  A.  Something  on  that  order. 

1348 


Q.  He  was  just  talking  about  firing  Vickie?  A.  He  was 
talking  about  Vickie  had  orders  to  fire  a  certain  girl. 

Q.  Certain  girls?  A.  A  girl. 

Q.  A  girl.  Go  ahead.  A.  She  didn’t  do  it.  They  had  a 
few  words  and  she  said  something  about  two  weeks,  she 
was  quitting,  or  something  to  that  order.  He  told  her  not 
to  wait  two  weeks,  he’d  give  her  two  weeks’  advance  pay. 
And  so,  I  never  saw  Vickie  after  that  in  the  mill. 


*  * 


«#«### 


1349 


Q.  Well,  did  any  girls  ever  tell  you  who  attended  these 
speeches  that  Mr.  Nicholas  had  said  that  all  he  wanted  from 
his  girls  was  an  honest  day’s  work;  -whatever  they  did  on 
their  own  time  was  their  own  business;  didn’t  they  tell  you 
that  ?  A.  My  mother-in-law  said  something  about  that;  but 
I  didn’t  hear  Mr.  Nicholas  say  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  mother-in-law’s  name?  A.  Mrs.  Vadis 
Peden. 

m********* 


Annie  Bryanl. 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

1350 

Direct  Examination 

*•  ••#•##*# 

Q.  Now,  how  long  had  you  been  working  for  the  company 
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1351 

continuously  now —  A.  About  five  years. 

Q.  (Continuing)  — since  you  were  terminated  on  April 
22nd?  A.  1947.  From  1947. 

********** 

1358 

Q.  Now  that  morning  you  say — How  did  you  happen  to 
get  up  and  leave  your  machine  ?  A.  She  cut  off  her  machine. 
She  told  me  that  they  were  leaving  somewhere  around  10 :00 
o’clock,  so  when  she  switched  her  machine  off,  I  switched 
mine  off,  and  left,  too. 

********** 


1362 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  do  after  this  incident  up  at  the 
clock?  A.  I  went  outside  with  the  rest  of  the  girls  and 
walked  up  and  down.  Some  of  the  girls  would  ask  Miss 
Miley  what  to  do,  and  she  told  us  if  any  of  the  girls  started 
to  fight  with  us  or  anything,  to  grab  their  hands  and  hold 
them,  and  not  to  fight. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  anything  in  the  plant? 

1363 

A.  I  left  my  scissors  and  cushion.  A  pair  of  scissors  and 
a  cushion. 

Q.  Now  when  you  got  on  the  outside  of  the  plant,  what 
did  you  girls  do?  A.  We  just  walked  up  and  down  out 
there  between  the  telephone  poles.  We  walked  all  day  long, 
till  that  afternoon.  They  brought  us  some  picket  signs  down 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  brought  them  down  there?  A.  No, 
sir.  I  don’t. 

Q.  Now  how  long  did  you  engage  in  picketing  out  there 
at  the  plant?  A.  I — You  mean  from  the  start  to  the  finish? 
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Q.  Yes.  A.  All  the  time  the  rest  of  the  girls  were.  I 
was  there  every  day. 

Q.  Were  you  picketing  around  the  time  when  the  strike 
settlement  was  entered  into  between  the  company  and  the 
union?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

*••##*##** 

1366 

Cross  Examination 

#  *  •  #  *  *  *  #  •  • 

1368 

Q.  Did  she  make  a  record  of  your  statement?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  she  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  statement  is  now?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  don’t. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  If  Mr.  Kyle  has  that  statement  in  his 
possession,  I  now  call  for  its  production. 

Mr.  Kyle :  Same  position,  Mr.  Examiner. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Suppose  we  ascertain  for  the  record 
first  whether  you  have  it  in  your  possession. 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  have  a  statement  from  the  witness  from  Miss 
Miley. 

•  •  *  *  *  •  *  *  #  * 

1369 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  don’t  think  I  have  ruled  on  this 
motion.  Are  you  going  to  make  another  demand  for  the 
statement  given  to  Mr.  Schwartz,  or  does  your  demand  en¬ 
compass  any  statement  given  by  this  witness? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  No,  the  first  demand  encompassed  a 
statement  that  was  not  given  to  a  Board  representative, 
and  I  am  about  to  make  another  demand  after  laying  a 
foundation  for  it  about  the  statement  given  to  the  Board 
representative. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Let  me  rule  on  the  first  one  then. 
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Of  course,  it  is  the  same  ruling  as  I  have  taken  on  this  same 
type  of  situation. 

Q.  If  you  took  a  look  at  that  statement,  would  that  help 
your  memory  as  to  whether  he  did  or  not? 

1370 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  our  looking  at  the  state¬ 
ment?  A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Under  these  circumstances  I  now  ask 
Mr.  Kyle  whether  he  has  the  statement  given  to  Mr. 
Schwartz  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Same  position,  Mr.  Examiner. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  "Well,  firstly,  let’s  ascertain  whether 
you  have  it. 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  now  call  for  its  production  and  re¬ 
quest  an  Order  of  the  Trial  Examiner  directing  its  pro¬ 
duction. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Same  ruling,  Mr.  Friedlander. 

***#•••••* 

1371 

Q.  That  was  the  only  person  in  the  plant  at  any  time  who 
ever  spoke  to  you  about  union  activities,  is  that  correct? 
A.  Yes. 

1372 

Q.  Mr.  Nicholas  never  spoke  to  you  about  it  ?  A.  In  his 
speeches  he  had  told  us  that  if  we  was  making  such  low 
wages,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  God’s  blessing  if  we  had  a 
union  in  the  mill. 

•  •#••••••* 

Q.  And  did  he  tell  you  also  that  whatever  you  did  on 
your  own  time  was  up  to  yourselves,  that  all  he  wanted  from 
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you  was  a  good  day’s  work  for  a  good  day’s  pay?  A. 
That’s  right. 

•  •  *  •  *  •  •  •  *  * 

1375 

Q.  And  when  you  had  complaints  about  your  work  be¬ 
fore,  you  always  made  it  to  your  superintendents,  didn’t 
you,  or  your  supervisor?  A.  Yes. 

********** 

1386 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now  when  Mr.  Nicholas  started 
talking  to  Mrs.  Miley — I  withdraw  that.  Were  you  there 
at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Nicholas’  conversation  with  Miss 
Miley?  A.  Yes,  I  heard — 

Q.  Did  you  hear  all  of  it?  A.  I  don’t  know  if  it  was  all 
or  not. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  this  whole  incident  take,  would 
you  say? 

1387 

A.  It  didn’t  take  but  about  five  or  ten  minutes.  It  didn’t 
last  long,  I  know  that. 

•  ***#*•*•* 

1388 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  heard  anybody  say?  A. 
I  heard,  Miss  Miley  w’as  the  first  I  heard  anybody  say.  And 
I  heard  her  telling  that  a  committee  of  her  girls  and  his 
girls  wanted  to  talk  to  him. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  hear  anything  before  that?  A.  She  told 
him  that  she  was  representing  the  ILGWU,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union. 

Q.  Yes.  And  did  you  hear  him  say,  “You  couldn’t  be 
with  a  better  organization”?  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  he 
said. 
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Q.  That  is  what  he  said,  and  when  he  said  that,  was  he 
red  in  the  face?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  angry?  A.  No,  sir,  he  wasn’t.  He  didn’t  act 
angry. 

Q.  He  acted  perfectly  pleasant  and  perfectly  courteous 
towards  her,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right.  I  believe 
he  did. 

**#••••••# 

1391 

Q.  Now,  were  you  in  a  position  where  you  could  hear 
everything  that  was  said  between  Miss  Miley  and  Mr. 
Nicholas?  A.  I  heard  most  of  the  things.  I  don’t  know, 
the  girls  was  talking — in  fact,  I  was  kind  of  scared.  I 
wanted  to  go  back,  but  I  didn’t  have  no  chance  to  go  back, 
and  one  time  I  started  to  go  back  and  he  kept  saying, 
“Come  on,”  to  punch  the  cards  out  and  get  out.  So  that 
is  what  I  did. 

•  ##*•*##•# 

1392 

Q.  Do  you  recall  Mr.  Nicholas  saying  to  Miss  Miley, 
‘  ‘  There  is  a  proper  way  and  an  improper  way  to  talk  these 
things  out”?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don’t  remember  him  saying. 

Q.  Are  you  now  prepared  to  say  that  he  didn’t  say  it? 
A.  I  wouldn ’t  say  he  didn ’t  say  it,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  anything  about  his  saying,  “I’m  running 
a  business  and  you  can’t  run  a  business  this  way”?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  don’t  remember  him  saying  that.  He  could  have 
said  it. 

•  •#*•*•••* 

Q.  At  what  point  in  the  conversation  did  you  start  going 
back 

1393 

to  your  machine?  A.  Well,  it  was  when  they  were  deciding 
whether  to  punch  their  cards  or  not.  He  done  told  some  of 
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them  to  get  out,  and  I  might  have  went  back,  and  then  I  got 
to  thinking  that  Leona  knew  who  had  come  out  because  she 
was  watching.  I  know  she  was.  She  was  standing  over 
there  by  us  alooking. 

1395 

Q.  Well,  did  you  hear  about  anybody  getting  hit  over  the 
head  and  sent  to  a  hospital?  A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t.  Yes, 
sir,  I  did.  I  heard  that  Udell  Noff  had  been  put  in  the 
hospital. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  that?  A.  I  heard  it  out  on  the 
picket  line  that  morning,  and  I  saw  his  wife  taking  a  bundle 
— something — I  don’t  know,  I  figured  it  was  clothes,  to  the 
hospital.  So  I  figured  it  must  be  so. 

1398 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Was  Mr.  Wallace  present  at 
any  of  these  meetings  at  Raz’s?  A.  Yes,  he  was.  j 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  gentlemen  present?  A.  Seemed 
like  there  were  some  other  men  there,  but  I  don’t  know 
just  who  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Jack  Gager?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  present?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I’ve  seen  Jack  Gager 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  know*  Aaron  Nellums?  A.  Yes,  I  know  him. 
I  live  pretty  close  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there?  A.  I’ve  seen  him  at  Raz’s. 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  see  Hub  Bullock  there?  A.  Hub 
Bullock  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  I’ve  seen  him  there. 

***#•*#*#• 

Q.  Now  at  any  of  these  meetings,  was  there  anything 
discussed 
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1399 

about  trying  to  stop  the  violence  that  was  going  on?  A. 
Stop  the  violence? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  didn’t  know  there  was  anything  going  on. 
Q.  Well,  what  did  Mr.  Wallace  say  to  you  at  any  of 
these  meetings,  or  any  of  the  other  gentlemen?  A.  He — 
They  told  us  we  were  doing  a  good  job,  and  not  to  get  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  keep  up  our — he  was  more  or  less  there  to 
keep  up  our  spirits,  I  think,  because  sometimes  they  got 
pretty  low. 

#*••••#••• 

Q.  And  wasn’t  there  any  discussion  by  any  of  these  men 
about  the  way  that  you  should  try  to  keep  people  and  things 
from  going  in  or  out  of  the  plant?  A.  I  don’t  know’  if  the 
men  told  us  that.  Mrs.  Miley  told  us  that  if  we  go  to  the 
houses  and  talk  to  them,  that  maybe  they  would  stay  out 
with  us  and  get  to  sign  a  union  card. 

Q.  How  about  trucks?  Any  discussion  about  the  trucks? 
A.  I  think  they  were,  but  I  don ’t  know  if  the  men  had  said 
anything  about  the  truck  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  girls  say  about  the  trucks? 

1400 

A.  We  were  going  to  try  to  get  all  of  them  stopped,  if  we 
could ;  keep  them  from  coming  in  or  out  of  there. 

Q.  How?  A.  We  were  going  to  ask  them  to  respect  our 
picket  line,  that  we  had  a  strike  on  there,  and  would  they 
stay  out. 

Q.  Did  anybody  suggest  going  to  the  owners  of  the  trucks 
and  talking  to  them?  A.  I  believe  that  Miss  Milev  went 
to  Mr.  Thompson.  I’m  not  sure. 

Q.  He  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  trucks?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

#*••••#••• 

Q.  Now,  did  you  appear  at  the  picket  line  one  morning 
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and  see  a  number  of  windows  broken  in  one  wing  of  the 
mill?  A.  I  sure  did. 

Q.  Did  you  appear  at  the  picket  line  one  day  and  see 
the  telephone  wires  cut;  see  them  lying  on  the  ground? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  bullet  holes  in  the  windows?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  didn’t.  I  don’t  know*:  There  are  some  holes  in  the 
windows.  I  don’t  know  if  they’re  bullet  holes  or  what  kind 
of  holes. 


Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  a  group  of  shrimp 
workers  coming  in  from  Mobile?  A.  I’ve  heard  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  that?  A.  I  don’t  know.  It  was 
the  girls  just  were  talking.  They  had  heard  that  going 
around. 

Q.  They  had  heard  what?  I  didn’t  hear  you.  A.  They 
had  heard  about  the  shrimpers  might  be  coming  in  to  help 
us. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  where  they  had  heard  that?  A.  No, 
sir,  they  didn’t. 

Q.  Was  that  discussed  in  any  of  the  meetings  at  Raz’s? 
A.  No. 

1402 

Q.  Was  it  discussed  at  any  other  meeting?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  participate  in  stopping  any  trucks?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  trucks  stopped?  A.  After — No,  sir, 
I  didn’t.  I’ve  seen  some  girls  talking  to  a  driver  after 
they  wrere  stopped,  but  I  haven’t  seen  any  stopped. 

Q.  I  see.  Now  since  you  have  told  us  that  you  have 
heard  all  of  these  stories  about  violence,  will  you  explain 
why  you  said  before  that  you  hadn’t  heard  any  stories  of 
violence  at  all?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  of  any  violence.  I 
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know  of  what  I’ve  heard.  I  know  the  windows  was  out,  but 
as  far  as  what  did  it,  I  don’t  know  that. 

********** 

1407 

Redirect  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now  counsel  asked  you  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Wallace  and  several  other  gentlemen  he  named 
were  up  at  Rax’s,  and  I  believe  that  you  said  you  saw 
them  up  there?  A.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Jack  Gager  there,  and 
I’ve  seen  Mr.  Wallace  there.  You  can  go  there  any  time  to 
see  Mr.  Nellums  at  Raz’s  place.  YY>u  couldn’t  see  him  in  the 
meeting. 

Q.  Now,  did  any  of  these  gentlemen  ever  come  into  your 
meetings  ? 

1408 

A.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Gager  did,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  and  Mr. 
Bullock  has  come  in  there  with  his  wife. 

Q.  Just  those  three?  A.  That  is  the  only  three  that  I 
know  that’s  been  in  that  room. 

Q.  Now  at  any  of  your  meetings  or  any  place  up  there 
at  Raz’s,  while  you  were  outside  your  meeting  room,  did 
you  ever  hear  Mr.  Wallace  or  any  of  those  gentlemen 
make  some  proposal  to  dynamite  the  plant —  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  — or  to  do  anything  to  break  up  the  physical  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  plant?  A.  No,  sir,  I  haven’t  heard  nobody 
say  that. 

Q.  Or  to  injure  any  person  bodily?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the  girls  make  any  pro¬ 
posal — I  mean,  members  of  your  union,  make  any  proposal 
to  do  that  kind  of  things?  A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  such  a  proposal?  A.  No,  sir. 
###**•#••• 
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1413 

Courtroom, 

Jackson  County  Courthouse, 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1952. 

! 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  above-entitled  matter 
came  on  for  further  hearing  at  9:30  o’clock  a.m. 

«##•***#*'# 

1414 

Nellie  Rouse. 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 


Direct  Examination : 

#***•*#**• 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner  and  Mr.  Friedlander,  that 
Nellie  Rouse  or  Rousse,  the  one  named  in  Paragraph  V,  it 
is  misspelled,  but  that  is  the  party  referred  to  in  that. 

*######* 

1420 

Q.  Now,  did  you  know  that  some  girls  were  going  up  to 
see  Mr.  Nicholas  that  morning?  A.  I  heard  that  they  were. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  that?  A.  Well,  I  went  to  the 
meeting  the  night  before,  the  Monday  night,  but  when  I 
got  to  the  meeting,  well,  the  meeting  had  adjourned.  Be¬ 
cause  I  didn’t  get  there  early  enough — Mr.  Rouse  had  the 
car  and  he  wasn’t  there  to  take  me. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  When  I  got  there  all  the  girls  was  talking. 
Everybody 

1421 

was  just  talking  at  one  time,  and  I  asked — I  just  asked, 
what  had  they  done  at  the  meeting,  and  some  of  the  girls, 
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I  don’t  know  who  it  was,  told  me  that  there  was  some  of 
the  girls  going  up  to  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  about  what?  A.  I  asked  them.  I 
said,  “What  you  going  to  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas  about?” 
and  they  said  about  recognizing  our  union. 

Q.  Anything  else?  A.  That  w'as  all,  because  it  was, 
over,  and  I  went  home. 

**••••*••• 

1422 

Q.  When  did  you  ask  her?  A.  I  asked  her  at  that  time. 
I  asked  her,  was  she  going  to  talk  with  Mr.  Nicholas  and 
she  said  yes,  she  was. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  I  said  I  believed  I  would  go, 
too,  and  talk  with  him  about  my  rates. 

*#••••#••• 

1423 

Q.  All  right.  A.  And  she  said,  “No,”  they  wasn’t  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas  about  rates;  they  were  going  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Nicholas  about  recognizing  our  union  and  for  me 
not  to  go.  So  I  didn’t  go. 

**••••*•*• 

1430 

Q.  What  did  you  do  the  next  day?  A.  I  stayed  home. 
I  called  my  supervisor  that  morning  about  a  quarter  to 
seven.  She  lives  near  me,  but  I  called  her  on  the  telephone. 

Q.  You  called  her  about  what  time?  A.  About  fifteen 
minutes  to  seven. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  call  ?  A.  Leona  Small,  my  supervisor. 
And  I  told  her  I  wouldn’t  be  in  that  day. 

Q.  You  called  her?  A.  X  called  her. 

Q.  And  you  told  her  you  wouldn’t  be  in  that  day?  A. 
Yes,  I  did. 
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Q.  What  else  did  you  tell  her?  A.  I  told  her  that  Mr. 
Rouse  wouldn ’t  let  me  cross  the  picket  line. 

Q.  What  did  she  say?  A.  She  said,  “Well,  that  could 
be  bad,”  but  she  didn’t  say  why.  That  is  all  I  said  to  her 
and  all  she  said  to  me  at  that  time. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  #  • 

1433 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now,  did  you  see  Mr.  Boyle  in  the 
last  week  or  two  in  his  office  to  talk  about  this  case? 
A.  You  say  have  I  seen  him? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Since  I  went  back  to  work  August  the  14th, 
I  have  seen  Mr.  Boyle. 

Q.  Did  he  call  you  into  the  office?  A.  He  had  Leona 
Small,  my  supervisor,  to  tell  me  he  wanted  to  talk  with 
me. 

Q.  When  was  this? 

1434 

A.  Well,  that  was  on  Thursday,  after  I  had  went  back  the 
Thursday  before. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  went  back  on  around  the  14th  of 
August,  and  this  was  about  the  next  week,  the  21st;  some¬ 
where  around  there?  A.  I  don’t  know  the  date,  but  I  know 
the  day.  It  was  Thursday. 

Q.  Thursday.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  wTe  had 
started  the  hearing  down  here  then?  A.  Yes,  you  had. 

Q.  Well,  if  we  started  on  Tuesday,  the  19th,  was  it  the 
Thursday  after  that  Tuesday?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  his  office?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Anyone  with  you?  A.  No. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  got  into  the  office?  A.  He 
just  told  me,  he  said  “Well,  Nellie,  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  about  some  things.”  He  said,  “I  want  to  find  out,” 
and  I  asked  him  what  was  it,  and  he  said  that  he  wanted 
to  find  out  if  I  was  with  the  girls — asked  me  if  I  was  with 
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the  committee  that  went  to  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas  on  April 
22nd,  and  I  told  him  I  wasn’t.  And  he  said  that  he  had 
heard  that  I  was.  I  told  him  that  I  positively  -wasn’t. 

1435 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  anything  about  a  union  meeting? 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  object  to  counsel  leading  the  witness. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  It  is  a  leading  question.  I  will 
sustain  the  objection. 

Mr.  Kyle:  What  is  that,  sir? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Objection  sustained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  he 
asked  you,  or  anything  else  he  talked  about?  A.  He  asked 
me  if  I  was  at  the  meeting  the  night  before  the  girls  went 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was.  He  asked 
me,  did  I  hear  anything  that  was  said.  I  told  him  I  didn’t. 
I  didn’t  hear — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Rouse,  I  can’t  hear 
what  you  are  saying. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Read  that  answer. 

(Record  read.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Complete  the  statement  you  were 
making.  Here  is  what  you  were  saying,  and  then  you 
stopped.  Complete  it.  A.  Mr.  Boyle  asked  me  if  I  heard 
the  girls  talking  about  going  up  to  the  clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  I  told  him  that  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Did  not?  A.  Not. 

Q.  Anything  else  said  between  you?  A.  That  was  all. 

1436 

Mr.  Friedlander:  May  I  inquire  of  Counsel  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  whether  he  is  directing  these  questions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Boyle  in  connection  with 
Paragraph  XIII  of  the  Complaint? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Yes,  I  intend  to  ask  these  witnesses  ques- 
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tions  like  that  because  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  after 
I  made  the  original  amendment  to  this  thing,  and  I  believe 
that  some  of  these — it  is  our  contention  that  some  of  these 
statements  and  inquiries  and  things  that  were  made  by 
Mr.  Boyle  violated  the  law. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  if  that  is  Counsel’s  purpose,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  entire  testimony  with  Mr.  Boyle  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  the  Bill 
of  Particulars  supplied  by  Counsel  at  the  commencement 
of  this  proceeding. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  I  would  like  to  move  to  amend  the 
Paragraph  XIII  to  include  Mr.  Boyle  in  connection  with 
the  allegations  of  all  these  things  that  have  happened — 
will  have  happened  in  the  month  of  August,  in  connection 
with  Paragraph  “A”  of  Paragraph  XIII. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Is  that  the  extent  of  your 
motion,  Counsel1? 

Mr.  Kvle :  Yes. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Mr.  Friedlander,  do  you  want 
to  comment  on  the  motion? 

1437 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  think  we  have  only  had  about  two  incidents 
of  conversations  so  far  with  Mr.  Boyle. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  May  I  ask  Counsel  whether  there  are 
any  other  amendments  that  he  intends  offering  with  regard 
to  the  Complaint? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Friedlander,  I  can’t  bind  myself  on  that. 
I  have  a  right.  As  a  matter  of  right  I  can  amend  this  Com¬ 
plaint  at  the  end  of  this  hearing.  I  can’t  bind  myself.  I 
gave  you  my  word  I  wasn’t  going  to  amend  this  thing. 
As  far  as  I  knew,  the  ones  that  I  amended  on  the  first  day 
were  the  only  ones  that  I  knew  of,  and  as  I  talked  to  some 
of  these  people  and,  as  Mr.  Boyle  does,  as  it  happens,  I 
am  going  to  make  motions  then. 


[1437, 1438] 


Mr.  Friedlander:  My  only  comment  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Examiner,  is  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  a  Bill  of  Par¬ 
ticulars  is  to  apprise  Counsel  of  the  issues  that  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet,  and  to  limit  the  examination  to  the  extent 
of  the  Bill  of  Particulars.  And  while  I  know  that  it  is  the 
rule  of  the  Board  that  the  pleadings  may  be  amended  at 
any  time  during  the  proceeding,  I  would  be  appreciative  if 
Mr.  Kyle  would  tell  me  now,  so  that  I  may  have  some  time 
to  prepare  to  meet  the  issues  in  the  case,  and  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  about  them — 

Mr.  Kvle :  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  can  tell  vou  now.  If 
I  learn  anything  else,  I  will  be  obligated  and  only  be  too 
glad  to  tell  you  and  make  a  motion  to  amend  the  Com¬ 
plaint. 

1438 

Mr.  Friedlander:  "Well,  I  am  certain  you  knew  about 
the  proposed  testimony  of  Mrs.  Rouse  a  long  time  before 
today,  and  I  knew  you  were  going  to  call  Mrs.  Rouse  this 
morning,  and  I  prepared  myself  for  her  testimony  based 
upon  the  pleadings  as  they  exist  now.  I  am  not  going  to 
make  any  attempt  during  this  proceeding  to  hew  to  any 
hard  and  fast  line  with  regard  to  the  rules  because  I  ad¬ 
here  to  what  I  said  yesterday  that  I  am  anxious  to  get  the 
entire  truth,  but  I  don’t  want  to  be  in  the  position  where 
I  am  unreasonably  surprised  by  the  testimony. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Do  I  understand  you  rightly, 
Mr.  Kyle,  that  you  were  not  aware  of  this  particular  inci¬ 
dent  at  the  time  that  you  gave  Mr.  Friedlander  the  Bill 
of  Particulars? 

Mr.  Kvle:  Absolutelv,  Mr.  Examiner. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well  in  that  case  I  will  permit 
the  amendment,  which  I  understand  to  include  among  those 
named  in  Paragraph  XIII  as  representatives,  agents,  em¬ 
ployees,  superintendents,  foreladies,  foremen,  the  name  of 
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Joseph  Boyle,  and  I  will  also  rule  that  the  testimony 
stands. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  May  I  assume  then  that  the  Bill  of 
Particulars  is  also  amended  to  include  acts  of  Mr.  Boyle  on 
or  about  August  the  21st,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kyle:  That’s  right,  sir. 

Well,  I  am  going  to  make  it  broader  than  that.  I  am 
going  to  make  it  between  the  period  of  August  11th  to 
August  30th.  After  all,  I  don’t  want  to  have  to  amend 
my  Complaint  again  in 

1439 

case  I  hear  that  he  did  something  on  the  23rd  or  did  some¬ 
thing  last  night. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  as  far  as  you  know  presently, 
however,  the  Bill  of  Particulars  as  amended  now  is  to 
this  incident  on  August  21st? 

Mr.  Kvle:  Embracing  evervthing  that  I  know  that  I 
would  want  to  charge  the  company  with  a  violation. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  notice  Paragraph  XIII  of  the 
Complaint  reads,  ‘‘after  October  25th,  1952  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  date  of  this  Complaint.”  Your  amendment  only 
includes  to  the  date  of  the  Complaint  as  it  is  now  on  the 
record.  i 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  I  think  the  specific  mentioning  of  a 
date  would  overrule  the  general  allegation — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  didn’t  hear  a  date  at  the  time 
you  made  your  motion. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  said  that  it  occurred  between  August  the 
10th  and  August  the  30th-31st,  rather. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Well,  I  am  going  to  go  off  the 
record  to  get  these  motions  straight,  so  our  record  is  clear. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  On  the  record. 

Will  you  restate  your  full  position  on  this  amendment  ? 
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Mr.  Kvle:  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  move  to  amend 
Paragraph  XIII  of  the  Complaint  so  as  to  include  the 
name  of  Joseph  Boyle  as  one  of  the  agents,  representa¬ 
tives  or  supervisors 

1440 

of  the  Respondent  who  participated  in  acts  alleged  in 
Paragraph  XIII  between  the  dates  of  August  the  10th  and 
August  the  31st;  more  particularly,  with  regard  to  Para¬ 
graph  “A”  of  said — or  rather,  Section  “A”  of  said  para¬ 
graph,  and  in  that  connection  I  point  out  that  I  have  pro¬ 
vided  an  oral  Bill  of  Particulars  at  the  commencement  of 
this  proceeding,  and  this  in  effect  broadens  the  people  who 
are  supposed  to  have  committed  Section  “A”  of  that  para¬ 
graph  XIII. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  And  also  adds  to  the  Bill  of 
Particulars  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Kyle:  That’s  right,  sir. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  the  motion  is  granted. 

**••••*••* 


1447 

Mr.  Priedlander:  I  told  you  also  at  the  beginning,  and 
I  intend  to  make  an  offer  of  proof  to  you  before  this  case 
is  over,  that  I  am  attacking  the  validity  of  the  entire  Com¬ 
plaint  because  of  the  nature  and  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  its  issuance,  and  one  of  the  points  of  attack  is 
going  to  be  that  it  was  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  that  took  situations  out  of  thin  air,  and  without  any 
investigation,  and  without  any  complaint  being  made  with 
regard  to  specific  situations,  added  these  paragraphs  to 
the  Complaint.  This  is  one  of  the  situations  I  intend  to 
press,  through  an  offer  of  proof,  because  here  we  have  the 
situation  where  there  is  an  amended  charge  which  is  filed 
on  the  very  date  that  the  Complaint  is  issued,  and  there, 
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for  the  first  time,  since  April  the  25th,  we  see  the  name 
of  Nellie  Rouse  appearing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  National  Labor  Board  that  you 
represent  would  want  to  know  why  the  Regional  Board 
acted  in  that  fashion. 

Air.  Kyle:  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Examiner,  if  while  my  stay 
here  in  Pascagoula,  and  during  the  trial  of  this  case,  I 
personally  talked  to  some  individual  whom  I  thought  had 
been  fired  for  union  activities  back  around  the  time  this 
lady  was  fired  or  a  little  before  or  a  little  after,  I  would  be 
obligated  to  amend — make  a  motion  to  amend  my  com¬ 
plaint  to  charge  the 

1448 

company  with  that.  I  think  I  would  have  a  right  to.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  No,  but  here  you  have  a  past  history, 
an  investigation  starting  shortly  after  April  the  25th. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Mr.  Friedlander,  just  a  moment. 

The  Witness:  Mr.  Friedlander,  may  I  say — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Just  a  moment.  Just  don’t  say  a  word.  Just 
a  moment,  Mrs.  Rouse. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  You  are  only  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  when  asked. 

Well,  I  have  ruled,  and  I  will  stand  by  my  ruling. 

****##*#*!* 

1467 

Q.  Now,  did  you  tell  Leona  Small  in  the  course  of  that 
conversation  that  you  had  had  a  talk  with  your  husband 
and  that  your  husband  didn’t  want  you  to  get  hurt?  A.  I 
didn’t  tell  Leona  Small  that  I  had  a  talk  with  my  husband, 
or  anything  my  husband  had  said. 

Q.  Well,  didn’t  you  tell  her  that  Mr.  Rouse  wouldn’t 
let  you  cross  the  picket  line?  A.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
told  her. 
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[1467, 1468, 1485] 


Q.  And  did  you  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Rouse  about  what 
might  happen  in  front  of  the  plant? 

1468 

A.  No,  I  didn’t. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  whether  or  not  she  had  a  talk 
with  her  husband. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Overruled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Well,  what  did  Mr.  Rouse  tell 
you? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Object. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Overruled. 

A.  What  did  Mr.  Rouse  tell  me? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Returning  to  work? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  He  just  told  me  that  no  wife  of  his  was 
going  to  cross  a  picket  line. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  that  conversation  didn’t  he  tell 
you  that  there  were  some  shrimp  workers  coming  in  from 
Mobile?  A.  No,  he  didn’t. 

Q.  Isn’t  that  what  you  told  Leona  Small?  A.  No,  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  Leona  Small  at  any  time  that  your 
husband  had  told  you  that  he  didn’t  want  you  to  get  hurt 
by  crossing  the  picket  line;  that  he  had  heard  that  a  lot 
of  people  were  coming  up  from  Mobile,  and  there  was  going 
to  be  trouble?  A.  No. 

•  •••**•••• 


1485 

Q.  When  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Boyle  on  August  the  21st, 
were  you  wearing  a  union  button?  A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Did  he  have  anything  to  say  about  it?  A.  No,  he 
didn ’t. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  you  shouldn’t  be  a  member  of 
the  union?  A.  No,  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  you  would  be  fired  if  you  kept  on 
wearing  a  union  button? 
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[1486/ 1490/ 1494] 


1486 

A.  No,  he  didn’t. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  you  would  be  fired  if  you  kept  on 
being  a  member  of  the  union?  A.  No,  he  didn’t. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  the  union  in  any  way?  A.  In  what 
way. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  at  all  about  the  union?  A.  He 
just  asked  me  weren’t  I  at  the  meeting  at  April  the  21st, 
on  the  Monday  night. 

Q.  And  that  was  all  that  he  mentioned  about  the  union, 

is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

•  #  *  •  •  *  •  *  *  :  * 

1490 

Q.  Did  they  ever  ask  you  why  you  hadn’t  gone  back  to 
work?  A.  Yes,  they  did. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  tell  them?  A.  I  told  them  Mr. 
'Rouse  wouldn’t  let  me  cross  the  picket  line. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  only  reason  you  gave  them,  is  that 
correct?  A.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  gave  them.  That  is 
what  I  told  them. 

•  ••#•#•••• 

1494 

Bernice  Gunter, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows: 

Direct  Examination 

•  #  *  *  *  #  *  •  *:* 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  point  out  that  it  is  correctly 
spelled  in  the  paragraph  where  she  was  supposed  to  have 
been  named  to  have  been  discharged,  but  in  Appendix  A 
it  is  spelled  G-u-n-t-h-e-r,  and  the  correct  spelling  is 
G-u-n-t-e-r. 

#  *  *  #  *  *  *  *  *.# 
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1499 

Q.  Now,  were  you  back  in  the  shipping  department  on 
April  the  22nd?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  some  girls — strike  that. 
Were  you  at  work  on  April  the  22nd?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  when  some  pickets  were  put 
up  in  front  of  the  plant  on  or  about  April  the  22nd  of 
1952?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  lasted  on  for  a  while.  You  remember  that? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  while  those  pickets  were  up  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  last  day  that  you  worked  for 
the  company?  A.  Well,  it  was  the  day  they  put  up  the 
picket  line  the  second  time. 

Q.  About  when  was  that,  do  you  remember?  A.  It  was 
May  the  13th  or  14th,  I  think. 

Q.  Of  this  year?  A.  Yes. 

*#*#•••*•« 


1502 

Q.  In  other  words,  did  you  know  that  there  was  an  in¬ 
junction  proceeding  going  on  down  here  in  the  court? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  pickets  up  while  that  proceeding  was  going 
on?  A.  No,  sir. 

•  *•••#•••* 

1504 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  that?  A.  Sir? 

Q.  That  is  all  you  remember  he  said  about  that?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  don’t  remember  what  else  he  said,  only  he  said 
that  at  the  last. 

Q.  Well,  now,  this  was  just  before  you  go  out  for  lunch 
time?  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  as  a  result  of  that  speech,  being  told  that  the 
pickets  might  come  up  for  dinner,  did  you  do  anything? 
A.  Well,  I  went  back  to  work  and  I  decided  I’d  go  talk  to 
them  because  my  husband  told  me  I  couldn’t  cross  the 
picket  line  any  more. 

Q.  And  did  you  go  see  anyone  about  that?  A.  I  went 
and  talked  to  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Nicholas. 

Q.  All  right,  Now,  before  you  go  there,  to  see  Mr.  Boyle 
and  Mr.  Nicholas,  you  mentioned  your  husband.  What  did 
your  husband  tell  you?  A.  Well,  he  didn’t  want  me  to 
cross  the  picket  line. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  why?  A.  Well,  he  is  just  union,  and 
he  didn’t  want  me  to. 

Q.  Is  he  a  member  of  a  union?  A.  Yes. 

1505 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  union  it  is?  A.  No,  I  don’t. 

Q.  Where  does  he  work?  A.  Papermill. 

Q.  He  works  out  at  the  paper  mill?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He’s  a  member  of  one  of  the  unions  out  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  union  representative  is  out 
there  at  the  paper  mill?  A.  No,  I  don’t. 

Q.  Well,  what  time  did  you  go  in  and  see  Mr.  Boyle  or 
Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  Well,  it  must  have  been  around  11:00 
o’clock,  or  after,  because  I  went  back  to  work  but  I  didn’t 
do  any  work.  It  was  just  before  dinner  time. 

Q.  Well,  about  what  time  was  it  when  you  went  in  to 
see  Mr.  Nicholas  or  Mr.  Boyle?  A.  It  must  have  been 
after  11:00  o’clock. 

Q.  It  was  after  11:00  o’clock?  A.  Around  11:00. 

Q.  Was  it  before  you  punched  out  or  the  buzzer  sounded 
to  go  to  lunch?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  before  that? 
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1506 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  long?  A.  Well,  it  wasn’t  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  I  didn’t  do  any  more  work.  I  went  back  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  department.  I  didn’t  work  any. 

Q.  Incidentally,  did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr. 
Nicholas?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  the  conversation  take  place?  A.  In  his 
office. 

Q.  Whose  office?  A.  Mr.  Boyle’s. 

Q.  And  just  tell  us  how  you  walked  in,  or  how  you 
happened  to  get  to  the  office,  and  what  you  all  said  while 
you  were  in  there?  A.  Well,  I  will  tell  all  I  remember.  I 
don’t  remember  too  much.  But  I  went  in  and  told  them  that 
I  guessed  I’d  be  quitting  at  dinner  if  the  picket  line  was 
back  out  there.  And  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Boyle  that  said — 
done  most  of  the  talking;  Mr.  Nicholas  some — and  he  said 
he  hated  for  me  to  quit,  I  was  a  good  worker,  and  that  a 
few  days  before  I  had — he  had  brought  me  some  work  and 
I  said  something  about  being  sick,  and  he  said,  “Why 
don’t  you  take  a  sick  leave.” 

Q.  Now,  when  did  he  say  that,  before  or  when  you  were 
in  the  office  just  then?  A.  When  I  went  in  the  office.  He 
says,  “Don’t  quit,  just  take 

1507 

a  sick  leave,  and  when  it  is  over,  come  back.  So  I  just 
went  on  home. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  see  your  supervisor?  A.  Yes, 
I  went  back — Mr.  Nicholas  said,  “Don’t  say  anything 
about  it;  just  take  a  sick  leave,”  and  I  went  back  and  I 
already  told  Udel  that  I  wouldn’t  cross  the  picket  line,  and 
I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  him.  So  I  told  him  that  he  told 
me  to  take  a  sick  leave. 

Q.  You  told  Udel  what?  A.  That  Mr.  Nicholas  told  me 
to  take  a  sick  leave. 
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Q.  What  did  Udel  say?  A.  I  don’t  remember  what  he 
said.  He  didn’t  say  much  of  anything. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  told  Mr.  Udel  that  you  weren’t 
going  to  cross  the  picket  line.  When  did  you  tell  him  that? 
A.  Well,  I  told  him  that  a  while  before,  while  the  girls 
were  off.  I  told  him  if  they  put  it  back  up  I  wouldn’t  cross 
it. 

Q.  So  after  you  talked  with  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Nicholas, 
you  went  back  and  saw  your  supervisor,  Mr.  Udel  Knoff? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  everything  that  had  been  said  in 
the  office  between  you  and  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Nicholas? 
A.  No,  I  didn’t  tell  him  everything.  I  just  told  him  he 
told  me  to  take  off  on  sick  leave. 

•  •  *  *  •  #  *  *  *  # 

1515 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Where  did  you  meet  Mr.  Nicholas  and 
Mr.  Boyle?  A.  Down  in  front  of  Bromfield’s  in  Pasca¬ 
goula. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  meet  them  as  compared  to  this 
telephone  call  you  say  you  made  to  Mr.  Boyle?  A.  Well, 
it  was  about  a  month  later. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  your  conversation?  Did  you  have  any 
conversation  with  them?  A.  I  just  asked  about  a  job,  if 
they  had  any  work  I  could  do. 

Q.  And  what  did  they  say?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Nicholas  said, 
“You  are  the  one  that  gave  me  so  much  trouble  about 
telling  over  that  mill  he  gave  me  a  sick  leave.” 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  What  is  that  again?  Read  it 
for  me,  please? 

(Record  read  back.) 

Q.  Tell  us  what  happened?  What  else  vras  said?  A.  He 
said,  “Just  wait  until  it  was  all  over,  and  he’d  see  about 
it.” 
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Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  I  said,  I  guess.  I 

don’t  remember. 


1524 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Boyle  ?  A.  I 
asked  him  if  I  still  had  a  job. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you?  A.  He  said,  no,  I  had  already 
quit. 

1529 


Cross  Examination 

********** 

Q.  At  the  time  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
in  the  office,  and  you  told  them  that  you  weren’t  going  to 
come  back,  did  you  mention  anything  to  them  about  your 
having  any  trouble  with  your  head?  A.  It  wasn’t  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  office.  A  few’  days  before  that  I  had  told  Mr. 
Boyle  that  I  w’as  sick,  but  I  didn’t  mention  being  sick  in 
the  office. 

********** 

1530 

Q.  Now’,  you  are  sure  that  during  the  conversation  writh 
Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Nicholas  in  the  office,  that  nothing  at 
all  w’as  said  about  your  having  been  sick,  and  your  head 
bothering  you?  A.  I  didn’t  mention  being  sick  in  the 
office. 

Q.  Well,  did  they  mention  it  to  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wrhen  they  reminded  you  about  your  being  sick, 
what  did  you  say?  A.  I  don’t  remember.  They  just  said 
to  take  off  on  sick  leave  and  when  it  w’as  over,  come  back. 

##•#•#•••• 
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1531 

Q.  Now  you  crossed  the  picket  line,  didn’t  you,  on  April 
the  22nd?  A.  That  is  when  I  first  went  on.  That  is  when 
it  first  went  on? 

Q.  Yes. 

1532 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  crossed  on  April  the  23rd?  A.  I  worked  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  time  it  was  up. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  Sir? 

Q.  Didn’t  you  cross  it  on  April  the  23rd,  too?  A.  Well, 
I  crossed  every  day  while  it  was  up.  I  don’t  remember 
the  dates. 

Q.  Yes.  And  during  this  period  while  you  were  crossing 
it,  you  were  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  your  husband  be* 
cause  of  it,  weren’t  you?  A.  Yes,  sir,  he  didn’t  want  me 
to  cross  it. 

1533 

Mary  Goff. 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows: 

Direct  Examination 

*  •  •  *  *  #  #  •  #  * 

1534 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner,  the  Appendix  “A”  carries 
this  witness  as  May  Goff.  It  is  “Mary  Goff.” 

•  •  •  •  *  #  *  *  *  * 

1545 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  he  said  anything 
about  what  had  happened  up  at  the  clock  with  these  girls? 
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A.  Well,  he  said  that  he  offered  them  to  go  back  to  their 
work  and  they  refused. 

Q.  Did  he  explain  that  to  the  group?  A.  Yes,  he  did. 

**••••*••• 

1548 

Q.  Now,  did  you  finish  out  work  the  23rd?  A.  I  did. 
Q.  You  finished  out  the  regular  work  of  that  day?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  work  the  next  morning?  A. 
Thursday  morning,  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  on  Thursday  morning?  A.  I  went 
out  to  the  mill  and  went  on  the  picket  line,  and  joined  the 
girls.  I  did  not  go  in  the  mill. 
##••••*•*# 

Q.  When  did  you  go  back  to  picketing?  A.  After  the 
girls — they  w^ent  hack  on,  I  think,  after  they  had  the  trial 
and  everything.  They  went  hack  on,  and  I  vrent  on  there 
and  stayed  a  while  with  them. 

Q.  You  don’t  remember  the  exact  date  of  that?  A.  No, 
I  don’t. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  approximately  when  it  was?  A. 
No,  I  don’t  remember  when  it  was.  It  was  after  the  trial 
and  the  girls  were  allowed  to  go  back  on  the  picket  line, 
and  I  picketed  I  think  about  a  week,  I  went  out  and  walked, 
from 

1549 

6 :00  to  11 :00  at  night  for  them. 

**••••*••• 


1552 

Q.  You  have  told  us  everything  that  you  remember  about 
what  he  said,  is  that  correct?  A.  Best  of  my  ability,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  his  saying  anything  his  having  told 
these  girls  -when  they  came  up  to  see  him  that  there  was 
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a  proper  and  an  improper  way  to  do  things,  or  a  right  or 
a  wrong  way  to  do  things,  and  they  hadn’t  picked  the 
right  way  to  do  it?  A.  He  said  they  had  came  up  to  talk 
to  him  and  he  told  them  to  go  back  to  work,  that  he  would 
talk  to  them  later.  And  that  is  about  all  he  said  on  that, 
but  he  did  say  he  told  them —  asked  them  to  go  back  to 
their  machines. 

**••••#•*:* 

1555 

Q.  Well,  did  you  tell  your  supervisor  at  the  end  of  the 
day  that  you  weren’t  coming  in  the  next  day?  A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Hid  you  tell  anybody  in  the  plant  that  you  weren’t 
coming  in  the  next  day?  A.  I  did  not. 

##••**#*** 

1557 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  have  a  couple  of  questions, 
Miss  Goff.  Going  back  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Nicholas  made 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  that  you  heard,  you  say  you 
could  observe  Mr.  Nicholas — at  least  you  could  see  him 
from  where  you  were  standing,  is  that  right? 

The  Witness:  I  could,  yes,  sir. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Can  you  recall  what  his  appear¬ 
ance  was  during  the  course  of  that  meeting? 

The  Witness:  Well,  he —  I  didn’t  know  Mr.  Nicholas 
very  well,  but  he  appeared  very  calm.  He  wasn’t  throwing 
bis  hands  or  anything,  and  he  was  talking  to  us;  not  that 
I  remember.  He  could  have;  I  wouldn’t  say.  It  was  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  to  me.  ; 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything 
about  “trash”  in  that  speech? 

The  Witness :  I  did  not. 

•  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  # 
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Lela  Pop©, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being 

1558 

first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows : 
Direct  Examination 

##«###•### 

1559 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  working  for  the  company 
continuously  on  April  22nd,  1952?  A.  Well,  I  had  been 
there  since  July  the  14th  of  1947,  all  except  there’s  a  few 
weeks  once  in  a  while — I  got  off  for  six  weeks  once,  and 
then  mavbe  I’d  be  off  for  mavbe  a  few  days  once  in  a  while. 
I  believe  I  was  off  two-weeks  during  a  shortage  of  work, 
and  otherwise  I  worked  all  the  time. 

•  •*•**##** 


1563 

Q.  Well,  did  they  work —  A.  And  then  one  of  the  girls 
went  on,  I  believe  it  was  Clara  Beasley  said,  “Well,  if  we 
go  up  to  the  clock  and  ask  for  union  recognition,  what  if 
I  get  fired?”  She  said,  “I  have  two  children  to  support.” 

So  then  Mr.  Martin  got  up  and  he  began  to  tell  us  about 
the  benefits  he  had,  and  he  said — he  said,  “Oh,  you  won’t 
be  fired.”  Said,  “I  don’t  think  he’ll  fire  you  at  all.”  Said, 
“He  won’t  fire  you  girls  if  you  go  up  there  to  talk  with 
him.”  And  he  said  that — he  told  us  about  the  strike  bene¬ 
fits  they  had,  and  about  how  the  National — the  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Act  would  protect  us,  and  all  that,  and  that  was 
about  all  there  was  to  it. 

•  **••*#*•• 

1564 

Q.  Was  Miss  Miley  present  at  that  meeting?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  Miss  Miley  w^as  there. 
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Q.  Did  she  have  anything  to  say  about  going  up?  A.  I 
do  remember  that  Miss  Milev  said — well,  she  told  us  that 
night  that  we  had  the  majority  of  the  mill  signed  up.  You 
know,  we  had  cards  signed,  the  majority  of  the  mill.  And 
she  agreed  to  go  to  meet  us  at  the  clocks  after  we  decided 
to  go  up  there. 

•  *  #  *  #  *  *  *  *  • 

1565 

Q.  Where  was  the  conversation?  A.  Well,  it  was  at  my 
machine.  She  came  to  mv  machine  for  some  work  and  she 
asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  I  told 
her  I  was.  And  she  said,  “Well,  I  believe  I  will  go  along 
and  talk  with  him  about  my  rates,  that  I’m  not  satisfied 
with  my  rates.” 

Well,  I  worked  by  Nellie  a  long  time  and  she’s  easy  to 
get  mad,  and  she  says  a  lot  of  things  that  she  shouldn’t. 
So  I  told  her,  I  said,  “Nellie,  I  rather  you  wouldn’t  go  up. 
We  are  not  going  to  talk  about  rates,  and  if  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  go  up  there  to  talk  like  that,  you’ll  go  up  there  and 
get  mad  and  say  something  that  you  shouldn’t  and  we’d 
rather  you  wouldn’t  go  up  there  if  you  are  going  to  talk 
about  rates,  because  we  are  going  to  talk  about  union  rec¬ 
ognition,”  and  by  that  time  she  picked  her  work  up  and  she 
went  back  to  the  machine. 

•  *  *  *  *  *  *  #  •  • 

1571 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  conversation  that  went  on  at  the 
clock?  A.  Well,  I  saw — I  was  close  enough  that  I  saw  him 
shaking  hands  with  Miss  Milev,  but  I  couldn’t  hear  what 
he  said. 

•  •  #  *  #  #  #  #  *  * 

1573 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  went  out,  went  out  the  door 
and  out  front,  and  we  went  out  to  the  road  and  there  was 
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a  man  out  there  grading  with  a  tractor  or  leveling  off,  or 
something,  to  fix  some  shells,  you  know,  for  a  driveway. 
So  we  asked  him  where  the  company  property  ended,  and 
he  told  us,  and  we  started  walking  back  and 

1574 

forth,  up  and  down,  in  front  of  the  mill. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  picket  out  there?  A.  You  mean 
all  together? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Well,  we  was  out  there  from  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  a  little  after  10:00  o’clock,  until  Thursday  afternoon. 
They  pulled  us  off,  you  know,  when  they  served  that  in¬ 
junction.  That  was  Thursday.  It  must  have  been  about 
— I’ll  say  about  7 :00  o’clock,  maybe  a  little  after  7 :00  when 
they  taken  us  off. 

Q.  Morning  or  evening?  A.  In  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  picket  any  more  after  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
About  two  weeks  later  then,  maybe, — I  don’t  remember  the 
date,  we  went  back,  but  we  went  back  after  that — they 
dissolved  the  injunction.  We  went  back. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  picket?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  went  back. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  picket  out  there?  A.  Well,  let’s 
see — it  must  have  been  two  months,  two  and  a  half  months. 
I  couldn’t  positively  say.  I  don’t  remember  the  date  we 
went  back. 

Q.  Were  you  picketing  out  there  when  the  strike  settle¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to  between  the  company  and  the  union 
and  they  agreed  to  call  off  the  pickets  and  asked  some  of 
the  girls  to  go  back  to  work? 

1575 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  picketing  up  to  that  time?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  work  pursuant  to  that  settlement? 
A.  Beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  In  other  words,  after  that  settlement,  were  you  called 
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back  to  work?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  went  back  to  work  on  Thurs¬ 
day  after  that,  I  believe  it  was. 

*  *  *  *  #  *  #  #  •  ;  * 

1581 

Cross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  In  the  speeches  that  Mr. 
Nicholas  made  to  the  group  of  girls  in  the  plant,  did  you 
ever  hear  him  state  on  other  occasions  that  his  door  was 
always  open?  A.  Well,  I  believe  in  the  speech  that  day 
is  the  only  time  that  I  remember  hearing  him  say  it. 

Q.  That  was  in  a  special  speech  that  he  made  to  the 
B.V.D.  section,  is  that  right?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  all  of  these  speeches?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  in  any  speech  his  making  a  statement 
that  he  could  get  along  with  a  union,  get  along  without  a 
union?  A.  Yes,  sir,  he  made  the  statement  the  day  he 
made  the  statement  about  we  didn’t  need  a  union. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  make  any  threats  to  you  about  firing  you 
if  you  joined  a  union?  A.  No,  sir,  he  didn’t. 

*•*#*•#••• 

1583 

Now,  this  meeting  on  Monday,  April  the  21st,  it  was  an 
open  meeting,  wasn’t  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  which  anybody  was  invited?  A.  Anybody  that 
wanted  to  go.  i 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  everything  you  can  recall  about 
that  meeting?  A.  Well,  everything  that  I  remember  about 
it. 

Q.  Well,  let’s  see  whether  we  can’t  refresh  your  recol¬ 
lection  about  the  meeting.  Were  there  any  men  present? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Wallace  was  there, 
the  boilermakers — he’s  with  the — he’s  Business  Agent  for 
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the  Boilermakers  of  the  Shipyard.  And  I  believe  Mr.  Fritz 
Brieland,  and  Pat  Sullivan. 

Q.  Who  is  Pat  Sullivan?  A.  Well,  he’s  just  a  man  that 
works  at  the  shipyards,  all  I  know.  He  was  present  at  our 
meeting.  And  there  were  several  others  there,  but  I  don’t 
recall  any  of  the  other  names. 

1584 

Q.  Was  Jack  Gager  there?  A.  Gager? 

Q.  Gager,  yes?  A.  I  believe  he  was,  but  I  couldn’t 
positively  say  that  he  was. 

Q.  How  about  Mr.  Oliver,  was  he  there?  A.  Which — 

Q.  Either  father  or  son?  A.  I  don’t  believe  Mr.  Oliver 
was  there.  I  don’t  remember  seeing  him.  He  could  have 
been  there.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  of  men  there  back 
in  the  back,  but,  you  know,  I  just  didn’t  pay  too  much 
attention  to  who  was  there  and  who  wasn’t. 

Q.  Mr.  Harris,  was  he  there?  A.  I  couldn’t  positively 
say. 

Q.  Any  other  man  whose  name  you  recall?  A.  Well, 
that  is  the  onlv  three  that  I  remember  their  names.  There 
could  have  been  others,  but  I  just — I  don’t  recall  their 
names  right  now. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  there  were  a  group  of  men  in  the  back 
of  the  hall?  A.  Well,  there  was.  There  wms  a  lot  of  them 
that  I  don’t  even  know  their  names.  I  don’t  know  their 
names  yet. 


1585 

Q.  Now  during  the  course  of  the  evening  did  Mr.  Wallace 
or  any  of  the  other  men,  except  Mr.  Martin,  say  anything? 
A.  I  don’t  remember  if  they  did. 

Q.  Didn’t  they  promise  you  help?  A.  Oh,  there  was — 
they  always — all  the  union  officials  that  were  around,  any 
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time,  they  would  tell  us  that  they  was  for  us  100  percent; 
that  they  would  help  us  financially,  any  way  they  could. 

*  *  *  *  *  •  *  #  •  j  • 

1586 

Q.  What  financial  help  did  you  need  on  April  21st? 
A.  I  don’t  suppose  we  needed  any. 

•  *  *  *  *  *  #  •  *  ;  * 

1588 

Q.  Who  promised  to  aid  you  financially?  A.  Well,  they 
had — all  those  men  always,  from  the  21st  on  up,  any  time 
they  was  at  our  meeting,  well,  they  agreed  to  assist  us 
in  any  way  they  could  in  helping  to  organize  the  plant. 

**#**###*• 


1589 

Mr.  Kyle  had  it,  had  one  of  them. 

Q.  And  do  you  feel  that  if  you  had  that  statement,  that 
you  gave  to  Miss  Miley  shortly  after  this  event  happened, 
that  it 

1590 

might  refresh  your  recollection  about  what  actually  took 
place  that  night?  A.  I  don’t  know.  It  might. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  a  statement  that  you  gave  right  after  this 
event  occurred,  wdiile  these  events  were  fresh  in  your  mind, 
is  that  correct?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  my  reading  that  state¬ 
ment?  A.  Not  any  at  all. 

Mr.  Priedlander:  I  now  ask  Mr.  Kyle  whether  he  has 
the  statement  given  to  Ruth  Miley  in  his  possession? 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  have  the  statement  given  by  the  witness. 
Mr.  Friedlander:  I  now-  call  upon  Mr.  Kyle  to  produce 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Same  position  I  have  taken  on  the  other  ones. 
Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Same  ruling. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  You  also  gave  a  statement 
some  time  early  in  May  to  Mr.  Schwartz,  didn’t  you?  A. 
I  did. 

Q.  Would  that  statement  help  you  refresh  your  recol¬ 
lection  as  to  what  actually  happened?  A.  It  probably 
would. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  my  reading  that  state¬ 
ment?  A.  Not  any  at  all. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  nowT  ask  Mr.  Kyle  whether  he  has 
that 

1591 

statement  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  have. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  now  call  upon  him  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Same  position. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Same  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now’  in  your  testimony  that  I 
have  just  read  to  you,  testimony  that  you  gave  early  in 
May,  at  about  the  same  time  you  gave  the  statement  to 
Mr.  Schw’artz,  you  said  that  the  men  offered  to  assist  you 
at  your  meeting  Monday  night.  Does  that  refresh  your 
recollection  w’ith  regard  to  w’hat  any  of  them  said  at  the 
meeting  on  Monday  night?  A.  Well,  I  believe — I  believe 
that — No,  I  can’t  say  positively  w’hen  it  was,  or  just  how 
it  was,  but,  anyway,  if  Mr.  Wallace  and  them  offered  to 
assist  us,  it  wras  after  we  talked  about  that,  that  if  we 
went  up  to  talk  with  Mr.  Nicholas  he’d  probably  fire  us, 
and  all  of  that,  and  then  he  said,  “Well,  if  he  does,y’ — 
well,  w’e  would  have — that  they  wrould  assist  us  in  every 
way  that  they  could. 

•  •••••#••• 

1592 

Q.  Now  instead  of  telling  us  what  they  decided,  I  want 
you  to  tell  us  as  best  you  can  recollect  what  was  said  and 
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who  said  it.  Now,  you  started  to  tell  us  about  something 
that  Clara  Beasley  said.  A.  Well,  Clara  Beasley,  after 
Mr.  Martin  got  up  the  second  time  and  talked  with  us,  you 
know,  she  said,  “Well,  if  we  go  in  to  talk  with  Mr.  Nicholas 
tomorrow,  he’ll  fire  us,”  and  said,  “I  have  three  children 
— two  children  to  support.” 

And  he  said,  “Oh,  well,  he  won’t  fire  you.”  He  said, 
“And  if  he  does,  there’s  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  protect  you,”  and  said,  “We  also  have  strike 
benefits.” 

And  then,  if  Mr.  Wallace  said  that — 

Q.  Wait  a  moment,  before  you  go  too  far.  When  Mr. 
Martin  said,  “We  have  strike  benefits,”  did  he  say  that  if 
Mr.  Nicholas  doesn’t  talk  to  you, — Will  you  look  at  me 
instead  of  anybody  else  while  I  am  asking  you  questions? 
Did  Mr.  Martin,  when  he  was  talking  about  strike  benefits, 
say  that  if  Mr. 

1593 

Nicholas  didn’t  see  you,  then  you  could  go  out  on  strike 
and  that  the  ILGWU  had  strike  benefits?  A.  I — He  didn’t 
say  it  that  way.  He  just — 

Q.  Well,  did  he —  A.  He  said,  “What  of  it?  We  have 
strike  benefits  for  our  people,  and  we  also  have — ”  He 
said,  “Well,  I’ll  give  some  of  you  a  job  if  you  get  fired.” 
He  was  just  talking  with  us.  But  he  says,  “You  won’t 
get  fired.  ’  ’ 

•  •**#*#*•• 

1594 

Q.  Now,  what,  if  anything,  do  you  remember  that  he 
said  before  he  said,  “We’ll  give  you  strike  benefits  if  you 
are  fired?”  A.  He  said  that — Let  me  see.  When  Clara 
asked  the  question,  “What  if  I  get  fired — ”  or  “What  if 
we  get  fired,”  she  said,  “I  have  two  children  to  support, 
and  I  have  to  work,”  and  he  says,  “Oh,  he  won’t  fire  you.” 
He  said,  “And  if  he  does,  why,  the  union  pays  strike 
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benefits,  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  will  protect 
you.”  And  he  was  just  going  to  encourage  us  to  go  on 
and  talk  with  Mr.  Nicholas. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  you  to  tell  us  what  he  said  when  he  was 
just  going  on  and  encouraging  you.  A.  Well,  that  is  wdiat 
he  said.  He  said  that  we  might — that  we  might  sit  around 
and  pray  about  it  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  and  we  wouldn’t 
get  anywhere.  He  said,  “You  have  to  have  some  action,” 
and  he  said  ten  good  people  could  organize  the  plant. 

1595 

Q.  Well,  was  it  your  purpose  in  seeing  Mr.  Nicholas 
the  next  day,  to  get  the  plant  organized?  A.  Our  plan  in 
seeing  Mr.  Nicholas,  we  wanted  union  recognition — 

Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  union  recognition?  A. 
Well,  we  wanted  him  to  recognize  us  as,  you  know,  working 
for  the  union,  and  then  we  wanted — then  in  my  mind,  I 
wanted  to  go  ahead — Miss  Miley  had  told  us  we  had  a 
majority  of  the  people  signed  up;  we  wanted  an  election, 
if  we  had  a  majority. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  an  election  with  Miss  Miley?  A. 
We  had  talked  about  it  with  Miss  Miley,  and  at  several 
times,  different  times,  we  had  talked  about  it  in  the  mill, 
you  know,  different  girls  before  we  went  to  work,  just 
groups  of  us. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  want  Mr.  Nicholas’  permission  to  hold 
an  election?  Was  that  the  idea?  A.  Well,  later.  I  don’t 
think  we  did  that  morning.  We  just  wanted  union  recog¬ 
nition  that  morning. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  want  Mr.  Nicholas  to  do?  A.  We 
wanted  him  to  recognize  our  union. 

Q.  In  what  way?  A.  Well,  just  by  agreeing  to  let  us 
have  an  election,  and  let 
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us  organize  the  plant. 

Q.  And  is  that  what  you  discussed  at  your  meeting  on 
Monday  night,  about  what  you  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Nicholas 
to  do?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  of  this  was  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Miley 
and  Mr.  Martin,  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  when  you  said  that  you  wanted  Mr.  Nicholas’ 
permission  to  organize  the  plant  and  hold  an  election,  did 
Miss  Miley  or  Mr.  Martin  say  anything  about  that?  A.  I 
don’t  remember  that  they  did. 

Q.  Didn’t  they  tell  you  you  didn’t  need  Mr.  Nicholas’ 
permission  to  hold  an  election?  A.  I  don’t  remember  if 
they  did.  They  might  have.  And  I  don’t — There  was  a 
lot  of  confusion  up  there  that  night,  and  there  could  have 
been  a  lot  of  things  said  that  I  didn’t  hear. 

*  *  #  #  *  «  #  *  #  * 

1597 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  want  Mr.  Nicholas’  permission  to 
organize  the  mill?  A.  Well,  he  would  have  picked  us  off 
one  at  a  time  if  he  had  found  out,  and  fired  us  one  at  a 
time.  They  had  been  firing  in  the  past  like  that.  Different 
ones  out  there  that  was  active  in  the  union  work  was  laid 
off  and  never  called  back,  all  along.  Ever  since  I’ve  been 
in  the  mill. 

*  #  *  •  *  »  *  «  *  • 

1600 

Q.  And  you  held  your  meetings  at  the  Carpenters’  Hall, 
is  that  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  more  or  less  a  public  building  where  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  people  to  see  you  going  in  and 
out  of  the  building?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  you  even  held  a  public  meeting,  is  that  correct? 
A.  That’s  right. 


[1600, 1601, 1603, 1604] 


Q.  Where  you  invited  everybody  to  come,  even  manage¬ 
ment  might  come  to  that  meeting?  Is  that  right?  A. 
That’s  right. 

Q.  So  you  weren’t  concerned  about  management  coming 
to  the  meeting  and  seeing  exactly  who  attended  and  who 
didn’t  attend,  were  you?  A.  That’s  right. 

*#••••#••• 

1601 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  read  to  you  some  more  questions  and 
answers  that  you  put  in  response  to  Mr.  Gautier’s 
questions.  These  appear  on  Page  599  of  the  minutes.  We 
are  now  talking  about  Bessie  Bush : 

“Q.  But  she  was  supposed  to  ask  that  for  all  of  you, 
wasn’t  she.  A.  Yes. 

“Q.  Who  had  instructed  her  to  ask  that?  A.  Well,  we 
had  just  all  decided  that  one  girl  could  do  the  talking  the 
night  before. 

“Q.  And  you  went  up  there,  and  if  he  refused  to  do  what 
you  wanted,  and  if  he  discharged  you,  then  you  had  one 
girl  that  was  going  to  ask  him,  ‘Are  you  discharging  us 
for  union  activities?’  Is  that  the  agreement  you  all  had? 
A.  That  is  right.” 

*#••••#••• 


1603 


Q.  During  the  time  that  you  have  worked  for  the  B.V.D. 
Company, 


1604 


did  you  ever  go  in  with  a  group  of  other  girls  without  an 
appointment  and  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas  about  any  plant 
conditions?  A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  And  when  you  had  a  complaint  to  make,  you  made 
it  to  your  superintendent  or  supervisor,  is  that  correct? 
A.  Well,  as  a  general  rule  we  would. 


[1604, 1605, 1609, 1610, 1611] 

Q.  How  much  financial  help  did  Mr.  Wallace  promise 
you?  A.  He  didn’t — he  didn’t  promise  any  certain  amount 
at  any 

1605 

time.  I  don’t  remember  if  he  gave  any,  or  how  much  it 
was,  but  at  different  times,  later,  he  did  promise  financial 
help,  but  he  never  said  any  amount  that  I  know  anything 
about. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  #  *  •  * 

Q.  Did  he  ever  make  any  statement  to  you  about  how 
the  picket  line  should  be  run?  A.  Well,  he  cautioned  us 
to  be  careful,  you  know,  and  not — not  to  get  into  any 
trouble;  he  cautioned  us  about  being  nice  on  the  picket 
line. 

*  #  •  *  #  «  «  •  *.  • 

1609 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  that  with  Miss  Miley  before  the 
meeting?  A.  I  asked  Miss  Miley  once  about  it  and  she 
didn’t — she  didn’t  act  like  she  wanted  to  talk  with  me 
about  it.  She  didn’t  say  anything.  I  asked  her,  myself. 
There  was  Miss,  Miley  and  me  and  one  other  girl,  and  I 
asked  her  if  we  had  enough  cards 

1610 

signed,  why  couldn’t  we  go  and  talk  with  Mr.  Nicholas. 
She  didn’t  act  like  then — I  guess  she  knew  we  didn’t  have 
enough  cards,  so  I  guess  she  didn’t  want  to  talk  about 
it  at  all. 

##••••*•«• 

1611 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Miss  Miley  or  anybody  else  con¬ 
nected  with  the  union  didn’t  file  an  application  for  an 
election? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Object. 
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1612 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Overruled.  If  she  knows  the 
answer,  she  can  ansvrer. 

A.  What  was  the  question,  please? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Read  the  question. 

(Question  read  back.) 

A.  Well,  I  imagine  because  they  didn’t  have  enough 
cards  signed. 

Q.  On  this  meeting  of  April  the  21st,  Miss  Miley  told 
you  you  had  a  majority  of  the  cards  signed,  is  that  right? 
A.  I  know  she  told  us;  that’s  right.  And  that  is  why  we 
went  to  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  because  we  believed  that 
we  did  have  the  majority  of  the  mill  signed  up. 

Q.  Did  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  the  majority  of 
the  mill  signed  up  at  that  time?  A.  Well,  according  to 
the  cards,  after  they  were  checked  with  the  payroll,  we 
didn’t. 

##*•*•#••• 


1625 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  At  Page  593  of  the  minutes, 
do  you  recall  being  asked  this  question  by  Mr.  Gautier  and 
giving  the  following  answer,  which  extends  over  to  Page 
494  of  the  minutes : 

“Q.  Do  you  use  your  scissors  in  your  work?  A.  I  had  my 
scissors  with  me  because  I  didn’t  know  whether  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  back  or  not,  so  I  had  taken  my 
scissors  with  me.” 

Do  you  remember  being  asked  that  question?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  remember. 

Q.  And  giving  that  answer?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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[1630, 1631] 


1630 

Q.  I  see.  Now,  tell  us  how  Mr.  Nicholas  looked,  and 
how  he  appeared  during  this  conversation?  A.  Well,  I 
don’t  know  that  he  looked  any  different  from  what  he 
usually  does,  but  he  was  talking  loud,  and  a  lot  louder 
than  usual,  and  talking  fast,  and  he  was  throwing  his 
hands. 

Q.  Was  he  red  in  the  face?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  that 
he  was. 

Q.  Was  he  talking  through  gritted  teeth?  A.  I  didn’t 
notice  that  either. 

*#••••*••• 

1631 

“Q.  You  would  go  back  to  work,  thank  you.  Now,  was 
there  any  loud  talking  there,  or  was  it  very  quiet?  A. 
You  mean  in  the  office?” 

“Q.  In  by  the  clock.  A.  Well,  no,  sir,  not  anyone  except 
Mr.  Nicholas  and  this  girl  talked  a  little  loud  when  she 
asked  if  he  was  firing  us  for  union  activities.” 

A.  Well,  that’s  right. 

Q.  Is  that  correct?  A.  Well,  they  wasn’t — they  was 
both  talking  louder  than  usual,  but  if — I  didn’t  notice  that 
it  was — you  know,  too  loud  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Then  the  only  time  that  Mr.  Nicholas  was  talking  a 
little  loud,  according  to  your  testimony  in  the  injunction 
proceeding —  A.  Was  the  only  time — 

Q.  Was  when  somebody  asked  if  he  was  firing  you  for 
union  activities,  is  that  right?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Nicholas  talks 
loud  the  biggest  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Nicholas  what?  A.  He  talks  loud  all  the  time. 
He  has  a  loud  voice,  and  I  didn’t  notice  that  it  was  too 
much  louder  than  he  would  when  he  makes  a  speech  to 
us,  see.  That  is  the  only  time  that  I ’ve  heard  Mr.  Nicholas 
talk.  Some  of  the  others — the  other  girls  might  have 
considered  it  loud  where  I  wouldn’t. 
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Q.  But  you  wouldn’t  consider  it  loud? 

1632 

A.  Well,  not  too  loud.  He  was  talking  louder  than  usual. 

Q.  I  see.  During  the  time  that  you  were  picketing,  did 
you  ever  discuss  with  anybody  the  matter  of  people  coming 
in  from  Mobile  to  help  you  on  the  picket  line?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn’t  hear  about  that  at  all?  A.  Well,  I  heard 
some  of  the  girls — I  heard  it  rumored  among  the  girls 
that  the  seamen  from  Mobile  were  coming  over  and  help 
us  out  but — 

Q.  You  heard  what  rumored  among  the  girls?  A.  The 
seamen — it  was  rumored  among  the  girls  at  the  picket 
line  that  the  seamen  were  coming  over  from  Mobile,  but 
as  far  as  knowing  anything  about  it,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Well,  didn’t  you  talk  about  that  with  the  girls  on 
the  picket  line?  A.  I  just  listened  to  what  they  said. 
No,  sir,  I  didn’t  talk  about  it. 

1633 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  ever  talk  to  you  about  it?  A.  No, 
sir,  only  just  told  me  that  they  heard  they  were  coming 
over. 

Q.  When  was  that,  do  you  remember?  A.  Oh,  it  must 
have  been  around  the  23rd — the  afternoon  of  the  23rd,  I 
believe. 

Q.  The  afternoon  of  the  23rd?  A.  I  believe.  I  can’t 
positively  say  the  exact  day  it  was.  I  just  remember 
hearing  some  of  them  mentioned  that. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  being  asked  on  cross  examina¬ 
tion,  on  Page  602  and  603  of  the  minutes:  “What  do  you 
know  about  getting  the  fishermen  from  Biloxi,  or  the  sea¬ 
men  from  Mobile?  A.  I  heard  that  rumored,  but  as  far 
as  knowing  anything  about  it — 99 
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[1633, 1634, 1635] 

“Q.  You  don’t  know  the  details  of  any  arrangements 
being  made?  A.  No.” 

“Q.  It  was  Wednesday  morning  the  rumor  went  around 
that  that  night  there  would  be  some  fishermen  or  seamen 
to  come  help  you  out?  A.  I  heard  the  rumor  talked 
among  the  girls  some  time  Wednesday.” 

“Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  rumors  you  heard 
talked  among  the  girls — ‘We  are  going  to  get  some  of  the 
men  to  come  here  and  picket,’  or  what?  A.  Just  some 
of  them,  I  don’t  remember  who  made  the  remark, 

1634 

that  the  fishermen  would  come  help  us  out.” 

A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  That  was  the  truth,  wasn’t  it?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did 
hear  that  rumor,  but  as  far  as  knowing  if  anything — if  it 
was  anything  other  than  just  a  rumor — 

Q.  You  testified  that  you  heard  some  of  the  girls —  A. 
I  did. 

Q.  (Continuing)  — make  the  statement  that  the  fisher¬ 
men  were  coming  to  help  you  out,  is  that  right?  A.  Well, 
they  were  just  talking  on  the  picket — you  know,  as  they 
walked  the  picket  line,  and  there’s  some  of  them  made 
that  remark. 

*  #  •  •  •  *  *  •  *  ;  * 

1635 

Q.  Now,  your  answer  to  the  question  on  Page  603  was 
“Just  some  of  them,  I  don’t  remember  who  made  the 
remark,  that  the  fishermen  would  come  help  us  out.”  Is 
that  what  they  said?  A.  Well,  they  made  the  remark  that 
the  fishermen  and  the  shrimpers  -would  come  and  help 
us  out,  but  as  far  as  knowing  where  they  got  it,  or  if  they 
were  really  doing  it, — they  never  did  come. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Wallace  make  that  statement? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  it  in  this  courtroom?  A.  I 
believe  I  heard  him  make  it  in  here  that  he  jokingly  said 
that  the  shrimpers — he  made  the  statement  that  he  said 
that  in  a  joking  way,  in  here.  He  was  in  the  witness  chair 
when  he  said  that. 

1636 

Q.  When  you  got  there  on  the  morning  of  April  the  23rd, 
did  you  see  any  telephone  wires  down  on  the  ground? 
A.  Saw  the  wires  on  the  ground. 

Q.  Did  that  strike  you  as  being  funny?  A.  Oh,  no. 

1637 

Q.  Now,  what  you  were  trying  to  do  on  April  the  23rd 
was  to  stop  people  from  going  into  the  plant,  and  you  were 
trying  to  stop  trucks  from  going  in  and  coming  out  of  the 
plant,  is  that  right?  A.  I  didn’t  stop  any  trucks  at  all 
before  the  injunction. 


1638 

Q.  Well,  wasn’t  that  what  the  pickets  were  trying  to 
do  ?  A.  That  is  what  some  of  them  were  doing.  I  talked 
with  the  trash  truck  driver,  and  he  went  on  in  and  got  a 
load  of  trash,  and  that  is  the  only  truck  driver  that  I 
talked  to  while  I  was  out  there  until  after  the  injunction. 

Q.  And  after  the  injunction,  did  you  stop  any  trucks? 
A.  Well,  they’d  drive  up  and  stop,  you  know,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  mill,  and  we’d  ask  them  not  to  cross  our 
picket  line.  I  did  ask  one  not  to  cross  one  day. 

Q.  Who  was  that?  A.  It  was  a  laundry  automobile.  It 
was  coming  in  with  uniforms  for  the  cafeteria. 

#*•••••*#• 
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1640 

Redirect  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  You  testified  that  Miss  Miley  or 
Mrs.  Miley  said  something  about  the  majority,  the  union 
having  a  majority?  A.  Yes,  sir,  she  told  us  that  night 
that  we  had  a  majority  of  the  mill  signed  up. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  Mr.  Martin  said  about  you  had  to 
take  action;  ten  people  could  organize  it;  was  that  before 
or  after  she  said  something  about  the  majority?  A.  I 
believe  he  said  that  when  he  was  talking  about — telling 
us  about  the  history  of  the  mill,  you.  He  said  ten  good 
people  could  organize  the  place;  ten  girls  that  would  get 
busy  and  go  to  work.  In  other  words,  he  said  take  some 
action,  and  that  is  the  way  I  taken  it. 

*  m  *  #  *  *  *  *  •  • 

1642 

Q.  These  meetings  that  you  attended,  were  they  after 
this  April  21st  meeting,  or  were  they  before?  A.  No,  sir, 
the  one  at  Gracie  Clark’s  was  before. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  one  you  attended?  A.  That  is  the 
only  one  that  I  remember  attending.  They  had  several 
around  different  places.  Now,  you  know,  it  would  be  up  at 
Escatawpa,  places  like  that,  but  I  couldn’t  go. 

#  *  *  *  *  #  *  *  *  * 

1643 

Q.  Did  you  bring  your  lunch?  Did  you  bring  your  own 
lunch,  or  eat  in  the  cafeteria?  A.  Well,  then  we  didn’t 
have  a  cafeteria,  and  I  had  a  sandwich.  I’d  usually  take 
a  sandwich  and  maybe  go  out  and  get  me  some  fruit. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  that  up  to  the  clock  with  you?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  left  it  down  under  my  bench  there  at  my  machine. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  your  cushion —  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing)  — your  lunch  and  bus  ticket?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  never  did  go  back  after  that. 
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Q.  How  about  your  bus  ticket?  A.  I  didn’t  go  after 
that  either.  At  the  present  time  I  was 

1644 

so  shocked,  I  didn’t  think  about  going  back  after  a  thing. 
I  went  on  outside,  and  then  I  figured,  well,  if  I  went  back 
on  there,  I  didn’t  know  whether  they’d  let  me  go  back 
on  in  the  next  day  after  I  thought  about  it,  or  not,  so  I 
never  did  bother  about  going  in  after  it. 

Q.  Now,  at  these  meetings  you  went  to — strike  that. 

Did  you  ever  do  anything  to  damage  the  company 
property?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Physically?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  strike  anyone?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  agree  in  any  group  or  any  meeting  that 
others  should  do  that?  A.  No,  sir,  I  wasn’t  in  any 
meeting  or  any  group  where  anything  like  that  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  all. 

##*•*•#••• 

Recross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  When  was  this  meeting  at 
Graeie  Clark’s  house  held,  do  you  know?  A.  Well,  it  must 
have  been  in  March.  It  was  either  about  the  last  of  March 
or  the  first  of  April.  I  don’t  know  the  date.  I  just  didn’t 
think  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  dates. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  your  best  recollection  that  it  took  place 
about  the  end  of  March? 


1645 

A.  Well,  the  end  of  March  or  the  first  of  April;  somewhere 
along  like  that. 

Q.  She  wasn’t  discharged  after  the  meeting  was  held 
at  her  house,  was  she?  A.  No,  sir,  she  wasn’t. 
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Q.  Well,  do  you  know  of  any  of  the  girls  who  were  there 
who  were  laid  off  after  the  meeting  at  her  house? 

1646 

A.  No,  sir,  not  that  I  know  anything  about. 

##***##**.* 

1649 

Courtroom, 

Jackson  County  Courthouse, 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 
Thursday,  September  4,  1952. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  above-entitled  matter 
came  on  for  further  hearing  at  9:30  o’clock  a.m. 

#  *  *  #  *  *  *  *  *i# 

1651 

Joseph  Boyle, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
having  been  previously  sworn,  was  further  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Further  Redirect  Examination 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  #:* 

1657 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Who  was  operating  the  plant  when 
you  came  down  here  four  years  ago?  A.  You  mean  the 
plant  manager? 

Q.  Well,  the  name  of  the  company?  A.  Peterzell  & 
Gelles,  Incorporated. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  first  come  here?  A.  About  four 
years  ago,  December,  1948. 

Q.  December  of  1948?  A.  About. 

Q.  And  Peterzell  &  Gelles  was  the  name  of  the  company? 
A.  Peterzell  &  Gelles,  Incorporated. 

#  #  *  *  «  *  *  m  #  * 
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1668 

Q.  What  I  mean  is,  do,  generally  speaking,  the  same 
girls  come  back,  and  they  have  worked  under  all  these 
particular  companies,  like  Peterzell  &  Gelles,  and  Onyx, 
and  B.V.D.?  You  have  had  girls  that  have  worked  right 
on  through  there  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  we’ve  had  girls  that  worked 
right  on  through  from  Peterzell  &  Gelles,  Incorporated, 
Onyx,  and  B.V.D. 

Q.  Would  you  say  a  substantial  number  of  those  girls 
have  done  that?  A.  Yes,  a  substantial  number. 

Q.  Your  force  is  made  up  generally  of  people  who  have 
been  there  pretty  much  since  the  mill  opened  up  down 
here,  isn’t  that  right,  around  1938?  A.  Well,  I  can’t  tell 
about  1938. 

Q.  Well,  since  you  were  there?  A.  Since  I’ve  been  here, 
generally  the  same  people  have  been  here.  We  have  a  lot 
of  long-time  employees.  Of  course,  you  have  turnover 
occasionally  for  people  resigning  or  quitting  or  getting 
discharged. 

*#••••*••• 


1677 

Delores  Wilson, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 


1681 

Q.  Now,  you  say  Opal  Overstreet  was  your  supervisor? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  working  for  the  company  on  February  of 
1952?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Opal  Overstreet 
around  that  time?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  morning  that  Bessie 
was  wearing  a  union  button,  and  well,  I  called  Opal  over 
there  to  look  at  some  work,  and  she  said  that  Bessie  was 
wearing  a  union  button,  and  she  said  Bessie  didn’t  know 
what  she  was  doing;  that  she  didn’t  have  an  education  to 
vrork  any  place  to  make  $6  a  day,  and  she  said  the  people 
that  worked  out  there  needed  to  work,  and  she  said  the 
union  had  tried  to  come  out  there  before  but  had  always 
failed.  And  she  said  usually  the  people  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  always  lost  their  jobs.  And  she  spoke  of 
Lucille  Graham,  saying  that  she  lost  her  job  and  never 
could  get  back  on. 

«*#•***#•* 

1682 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Did  you  say  you  worked  on  April  the 
24th  or  you  did  not  work  on  April  the  24th?  A.  I  didn’t — 
the  day  the  National  Guards  came  out  there,  I  didn’t  go 
back  to  work.  It  was  about  the  24th. 

Q.  About  the  24th.  Did  you  participate  in  any  picket¬ 
ing?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  do  that? 

1683 

A.  Not  very  long.  I  stayed  out  there  usually  on  Sundays. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Can  you  speak  a  little  louder? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Examiner,  will  you  direct  the 
witness  to  speak  up? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Will  you  speak  a  little  louder, 
please? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Speak  loudly  now,  Dolores,  so  every¬ 
body  can  hear  you.  Can  you  hear  me?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Try  to  talk  as  loud  as  I  am  talking.  A.  Well,  I 
walked  sometimes,  not  all  the  time. 
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Q.  When  did  you  start  picketing?  A.  The  afternoon 
of  the  24th. 

•  ••••••#•• 

1684 

Cross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Are  you  friendly  with  Bessie 
Bush?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  like  to  do  everything  you  can  to  help  her?  A. 
Yes. 

•  ••••••*•* 

1687 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  my  looking  at  the 
statement?  A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  now  ask  Counsel  for  the  Board 
whether  he  has  that  statement  or  statements  in  his  pos¬ 
session. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  have. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  now  call  for  its  production. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Same  position. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Same  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Do  you  remember  when  your 
cousin  started  to  wear  a  union  button?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  month  it  was?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  wearing  one  in  January  of  ’52?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  on  a  friendly  basis  with  Opal  Overstreet? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  her?  A.  Four  years. 

Q.  You  met  her  socially,  did  you?  A.  Yes,  at  work. 
At  work. 

1688 

Q.  So  you  know  her  because  of  your  relationship  with 
her  at  the  plant,  is  that  right?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  time  or  since  that  time  did  she  ever 
mention  union  to  you?  A.  No. 
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[1688/ 1689/ 16971 

Q.  Anybody  else  in  the  company  before  that  time  or 
since  that  time  ever  talk  about  unions  to  you?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  anybody  connected  with  the  management  at  any 
time  warn  you  against  joining  a  union?  A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  report  this  statement  to  Bessie  Bush? 
A.  I  told  her  about  it  at  lunch  that  day. 

Q.  Same  day?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Bessie  Bush  reported  this  to 
Miss  Miley  or  Miss  Clem?  A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  When  Miss  Overstreet  came  over  to  talk  to  you,  did 
she  say  anything  else  besides  what  you  have  told  us?  A. 
No,  sir. 

#  •  *  *  *  •  *  #  •  • 

1689 

Q.  At  the  next  union  meeting  did  you  report  it  to  any 
union  official?  A.  No,  sir. 

•  •  *  •  *  •  #  *  *  i  • 

1697 

Q.  Can  you  try  now  to  fix  the  date  of  this  conversation, 
with  the  number  of  days  that  it  happened  after  you  re¬ 
turned  to  work  subsequent  to  your  layoff?  A.  Will  you 
ask  me  that  again,  please? 

Q.  Will  you  try  to  fix  the  day  of  this  conversation  in 
connection  with  the  number  of  days  that  it  took  place  after 
you  came  back  to  work  from  your  layoff?  A.  I  wouldn’t 
remember.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  it?  You  know  what  “approx¬ 
imate”  means?  A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  try  to  guess  to  the  best  of  your  recollection 
how  many  days  after  it  was?  A.  When  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Well,  you  say  you  came  back  to  work  some  time  in 
January  of  ’52,  is  that  right?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  days  after  you  came  back  to  work  in 
January  of  ’52 —  A.  Well,  I  don’t  remember. 
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Q.  Well,  was  it  a  few  days  afterwards?  A.  I  don’t 
remember. 

Q.  Was  it  a  few  weeks  afterwards?  A.  I  don’t 
remember. 

Q.  Was  it  a  few  months  afterwards? 

1698 

A.  I  don’t  remember. 

1700 

Q.  Did  you  cross  the  picket  line  on  the  22nd  of  April? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

1701 

Q.  Did  you  cross  it  on  the  23rd  of  April?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Bessie  Bush  talk  to  you  about  your  doing  that?  A. 
She  asked  me  would  I  stay  out  with  her. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say?  A.  I  told  her  I  didn’t  know 
yet. 

Q.  What  happened  to  cause  you  to  change  your  mind 
about  it,  crossing  the  picket  line?  A.  Well,  my  daddy  is  a 
union  man,  my  brother,  and  they  believed  in  union,  and  I 
did,  too.  And  so  I  stayed  out. 

•  *•*•••#•• 

1702 

Q.  Bessie  Bush  tell  you  if  you  knew  what  were  good  for 
you  you’d  better  stay  away  from  work?  A.  She  did  not. 

•  ••••*•#•• 

1717 

Q.  Now,  before  you  answer  this  question,  counsel  is 
going  to  object,  I  believe,  but  you  tell  us  just  how  the  con¬ 
versation  started  off,  and  what  was  said  by  you  and  by 
Opal  Overstreet? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  object  to  the  conversation  as  out¬ 
side  of  the  issues — 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Mr.  Friedlander,  I  can’t  hear 
you. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  object  to  this  conversation  as  outside 
of  the  issues  framed  by  the  pleadings.  Mr.  Kyle  supplies 
me  with  a  Bill  of  Particulars  with  regard  to  Paragraph 
XIII.  I  don’t  see  any  July  date  in  it. 

1718 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner,  I’m  going  to  move  to  amend 
the  complaint,  which  I  have  a  right  to  do.  I  talked  to  this 
witness  last  night  for  the  first  time  and  I  learned  of  the 
subject  matter  that  I’m  going  to  ask  her  about. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  When  are  you  going  to  offer 
your  motion  to  amend? 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  will  offer  it  right  now,  Mr.  Examiner.  Just 
let  me  see  how  I’m  going  to  phrase  it. 

I’d  like  to  move  to  amend  Paragraph  XIII  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.  You  want  to  exclude  the  witness? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Yes,  you  can  step  out  in  the 
hallway,  Mrs.  Adams. 

(Witness  temporarily  excused.) 

Mr.  Kyle:  Paragraph  (g),  causing  the  circulation  of  a 
petition  or  letter  soliciting  the  girls,  the  employees,  t6  be 
against  the  union. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Don’t  we  have  a  paragraph  (g) 
already.  How  any  appellate  court  is  going  to  recognize 
these  pleadings  when  we  get  through  with  them,  I  don’t 
know. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I’ve  asked  you  people  to  sit 
down  together  and  put  these  amendments  in  writing  for 
me.  I  haven’t  seen  them  yet. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  I’ll  draw  that  up.  I’d  like  to  have  it 
phrased — I’ve  written  some  notes  down  on  my  copy  of  the 
complaint;  (g) :  Causing  the  circulation  during  working 
hours  of  a  petition 
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1719 

or  letter  to  encourage  the  employees  to  be  against  the 
union  or  hostile  thereto. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  motion.  With  regard  to  the  Bill 
of  Particulars,  I’ll  move  to  amend  the  Bill  of  Particulars 
so  as  to  state  the  circulation  of  said  petition  or  letter  was 
done  by  Opal  Overstreet  during  the  month  of  June  or  July 
of  1952. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Mr.  Friedlander,  do  you  want  to 
be  heard? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Bill 
of  Particulars,  Mr.  Examiner,  was  to  apprise  me  of  certain 
data  so  that  I  might  adequately  prepare  this  case  for 
trial.  Now,  when  the  witness  is  put  on  the  stand,  and 
without  any  previous  notice,  the  complaint  and  the  Bill 
of  Particulars  are  both  amended,  I  haven’t  had  the 
slightest  opportunity  even  to  prepare  myself  on  this 
subject.  The  general  ground  that  I’m  pleading,  of  course, 
is  surprise. 

I  think  in  fairness  to  the  respondent,  if  the  pleadings 
are  going  to  be  amended,  that  the  respondent  should  be 
reasonably  apprised  of  the  amendment  before  the  witness 
is  put  on  the  stand. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Under  the  representation  of 
Mr.  Kyle  that  it  w*as  last  night,  I  believe  you  said,  Mr. 
Kyle,  that  this  first  came  to  your  attention,  I’ll  permit 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  might  also  apprise  counsel  at  this  time  that 
also  last  night  I  learned  of  another  matter  which  I  intend 
to 

1720 

offer  into  the  evidence  in  connection  with  an  event  that 
took  place  in  the  month  of  July,  1952. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Do  you  want  to  move  to  amend  your 
pleadings  now? 
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Mr.  Kyle :  I  am  going  to.  Wherein  a  certain  supervisor 
was  at  a  meeting  of  employees  and  other  people,  inciting 
those  in  attendance  to  demand  the  Labor  Board  to  hold 
an  election,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  settle  the  strike. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Who  was  the  supervisor? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Stella  Gilley,  and  I  also  learned  last  night 
of  a  matter  which  frankly  I’m  investigating  further,  and 
I  don’t  want  to  charge  it  in  the  complaint  until  I  think 
that  there  is  either  basis  for  the  thing  that  came  to  my 
attention,  or  there  is  no  basis.  If  there  is  no  basis,  I  don’t 
want  to  charge  the  company  with  it,  but  I  just  want  to 
apprise  counsel  that  there  is  another  matter  which  I’m 
checking  on  at  the  present  time,  because  every  time  I  move 
to  amend  the  complaint,  counsel  makes  his  objections  and 
all,  and  I’m  trying — I  told  counsel  that  I’m  not  coming 
in  here  at  the  last  minute  with  a  matter  that  I  knew  when 
we  started  this  proceeding.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  in 
a  lengthy  proceeding  like  this,  and  an  involved  proceeding, 
subject  matter  might  come  up  during  the  trial,  and 
there’s  grounds  for  request  for  amendment. 

I  believe  that  in  all  sincerity  that  that  is  exactly  what 
happened,  except  the  preliminary  motions  that  I  made 
when  we 

1721 

started  off  the  hearing.  But  this  and  other  motions  that 
I’m  making  have  come  to  my  attention  now  for  the  first 
time,  for  the  first  opportunity  of  making  motions  to 
amend.  So  at  this  time  I’ll  move  to  amend  Paragraph 
XIII  so  as  to  read:  By  calling  and  attending  meetings — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Is  this  going  to  be  subdivision 
(h)t 

Mr.  Kyle:  (h). 

Mr.  Friedlander:  It  should  probably  be  numbered  (i). 
We  had  a  subdivision  (g)  before  today  dealing  with  Mr. 
Boyle.  The  first  amendment.  The  first  amendment 
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should  be  lettered  (h),  and  this  one  should  be  lettered  (i). 

Mr.  Kyle:  What  was  the  amendment  on  Mr.  Boyle? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  You  know  what  you  charged  him  with. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  think  we  did.  I  think  you’d 
better,  in  any  event,  letter  the  amendment  you’ve  just 
offered  as  (h). 

Mr.  Kyle:  All  right. 

The  one  that  I  have  already — the  motion  with  regard 
to  causing  the  circulation  during  working  hours? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Kyle:  That  would  be  (h),  and  this  motion  I  just 
started  to  read,  calling  meetings  or  attending  meetings, 
that  would  be  (i).  All  right. 

(i)  should  read:  Calling  and  attending  meetings  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  respondent  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  said 
employees  to 

1722 

demand  an  election  be  conducted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  or  other  type  of  election  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  employees  wanted  the  union. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  That  is  the  extent  of  your 
amendment? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I’d  like  to  state  this,  Mr.  Examiner, 
for  the  record:  That  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Max  Schwartz, 
the  Field  Representative  of  the  Fifteenth  R-egion  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  that  this  case  was  the 
most  carefully  investigated  case  that  he  had  ever  had  in 
the  office;  that  he  had  over  200  affidavits  and  statements 
in  his  files,  dealing  with  every  phase  of  the  case.  He’s 
made  a  public  statement,  reported  in  the  newspapers  as 
of  several  weeks  ago,  in  which  he  made  the  charge  against 
the  company  which  is  now  being  added  as  Item  (i). 

I  have  those  newspaper  articles  in  my  possession  here 
in  this  courtroom.  He  added  to  that  statement,  personally, 
to  me  several  weeks  ago,  that  he  had  investigated  it  and 
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he  had  the  proof  with  regard  to  it.  This  wasn’t  a  matter 
of  an  overnight  development.  This  is  something  that  has 
been  going  on  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks,  and  yet  at 
a  moment,  which  is  I  hope  the  day  before  the  Board  will 
conclude  its  case,  I  am  confronted  with  an  amendment 
of  the  pleadings  of  this  character,  and  I  may  advise  you, 
sir,  that  if  that  item  does  become  a  part  of  the  complaint, 
that  we’re  going  to  have  to  offer  a  lot  of  testimony  from 
many,  many  witnesses  with  regard  to  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it. 

1723 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Are  you  objecting  to  the  motion? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  am  now  objecting  to  the  motion  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  not  timely. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I’ll  grant  the  motion. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  The  motion  is  granted,  then  I  now 
ask  for  time  to  prepare  myself  upon  that  subject. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  was  going  to  add  that  I  will 
give  you  the  opportunity  for  additional  time  to  prepare 
your  defense,  or  rather,  I  should  say  that  I  will  entertain 
a  motion  for  such  a  continuance. 

«****••#•• 

1728 

Mr.  Kyle :  Well  then,  in  connection  with  the  amendments 
that  I  made  on  this  circular,  Mr.  Examiner,  I’d  like  to 
have  the  complaint — I  move  to  amend  the  complaint  to 
include  the  name  of  Loselle  Hubbard  in  connection  with 
Paragraph  (h),  as  participating  in  the  act  set  forth  in 
Amendment  (h),  Paragraph  XIII. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  motion  granted. 

Mr.  Kyle :  On  or  about  the  same  date  as  I  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Paragraph  (h). 

Mr.  Friedlander:  And  I  now  object  to  the  request  upon 
the  ground  that  it  has  not  been  established  that  Loselle, 
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whatever  her  name  is,  Hubbard,  is  a  supervisory  employee 
of  the  company. 

Mr.  Kyle :  Do  I  understand  the  company  says — does  not 
admit  that  Hubbard  is  a  supervisor? 

Mr.  Friedlander :  The  company  has  not  admitted  it.  The 
company  does  not  admit  it. 

•  ***•*•*•• 

1741 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  We’ve  had  a  lot  of  witnesses 
who  apparently  have  had  trouble  remembering. 

********** 

1752 

Allison  Shumack, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 

********** 

Q.  That  is  Allison  Shumack,  S-h-u-m-a-c-h  in  the  Com¬ 
plaint,  in  Appendix  “A”.  Mrs.  Shumack,  are  you 
presently  employed  by  the  B.V.D.  Company? 

********** 

A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  When  is  the  last  time  you  worked  for  the  company? 
A.  It  was  18th  of  February. 

Q.  19—?  A.  ’52. 

********** 


1753 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  When  I  ask  you  something,  respond 
orally.  How  long  had  you  been  working  for  the  company 
when  you  say  your  employment  was  terminated  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1952  ?  How  long  had  you  been  working  for  them 
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continuously?  A.  Well,  nine  years,  altogether,  and  the 
five,  the  last  time,  the  five  years  the  last,  by  this — 

Q.  Were  in  a  layoff  that  took  place  right  after  the 
B.V.D.  Company  took  over  the  plant  in  the  latter  part  of 
1951?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  weren’t  laid  off?  How  long  would  you  say  you 
worked  continuously  without  layoff  now  as  of  the  time 
when  you  were  terminated  in  February  of  1952?  A.  Not 
over  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  I  say,  how  long  had  you —  A.  Oh,  how  long  had  I 
worked  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Had  you  been  laid  off  during  those  five  years?  A. 
About  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  For  how  long?  When  was  the  last  time  you  were 
laid  off  before  you  were  terminated  in  February,  ’52?  A. 
Well,  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  had  you  been  working  continuously 
without  any  layoff — 

1754 

A.  Oh,  I  worked  five  years  straight,  and  then  in  between 
that  time  I  was  laid  off  about  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  you  were  off  on  each  occa¬ 
sion?  A.  Oh,  not  over — well,  that  was  all,  you  know, 
about  three  times  altogether  in  the  five  years. 

Q.  I  know,  but  how  long  were  you  laid  off  when:  you 
were  laid  off?  For  how  long  a  period  of  time? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Plow  long  were  you  off  work 
each  time  that  you  were  laid  off?  Can  you  tell  us  that? 

The  Witness:  You  mean  in  the  week? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  if  it  was  a  week,  two 
weeks,  three  weeks. 

The  Witness:  No,  it  wasn’t  over  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Were  you  ever  laid  off  for  a  longer 
period  at  one  time  than  a  week?  A.  No. 
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Q.  Now,  in  February,  1952,  what  type  of  work  were  you 
doing  for  the  company?  A.  Sewing  hangers. 

Q.  Do  you  use  a  machine  for  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  type  of  machine?  A.  Hanger  machine. 

Q.  Now  what  do  you  mean  by  hangers?  What  are 
hangers?  A.  It’s  a  label  you  put  in  the  back  of  a  sweater 
or  T-shirt. 

1755 

Q.  That  has  the  company’s  name  on  it?  A.  Yes,  where 
it  is  going  to. 

Q.  You  mean  where  it  is  going  to  be  shipped?  A. 
Shipped. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  been  doing  that?  A.  Five 
years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  any  other  type  of  work?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  boxing  or  examining  or  folding?  Any 
of  that  type  of  work?  A.  Well,  I — Once  in  a  while  she 
might  say,  put  us  over  there,  but  not  over  one  or  two 
times. 

Q.  Who  was  your  supervisor?  A.  Vickie. 

Q.  Vickie  who?  A.  Bowman. 

Q.  Now  during  all  this  time  then  you  say  you  were 
using  a  machine  sewing  these  hangers  on  the  garments? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  type  of  garment  was  it?  A.  Well,  I  sewed 
mostlv  sweaters. 

Q.  Sweaters.  And  in  February  what  were  you  doing? 
A.  Sewing  T-shirts  then. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  on  T-shirts?  A.  Well,  they 
had  just  changed  us  over  there  the  week  he  come 

1756 

in  there,  Mr.  Nicholas. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  when  that  was?  A.  That 
was  in  February. 
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Q.  When  he  came  in  where?  A.  When  he  taken  over, 
taken  Mr.  Peterzell’s  place. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  in  February  of  ’52?  A.  I  guess 
it  was. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  exactly  when  he  came  in?  A.  Well, 
I  know  that  is  when  I  made  this  change  about;  seemed 
like  it  was  two  weeks. 

Q.  When  you  say  “change,”  what  change  are  you  talk¬ 
ing  about?  A.  Change  from  sweaters  to  T-shirts. 

Q.  And  you  worked  on  T-shirts  up  till  the  time  you  were 
terminated  in  February?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  attend  any  meeting  at  Mattie  Couch’s 
home?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  type  of  a  meeting  was  it?  A.  Well,  it  was  this 
union  activity. 

Q.  And  you  attended  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  meeting  was  held?  A. 
No,  I  don’t. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  last  day  you  worked  for  the 
company?  A.  That  was  the  18th  of — 

1757 

Q.  Was  that  the  last  day  you  worked  for  the  company, 
the  18th?  A.  Yes. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Of  what? 

The  Witness:  February. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Well,  in  relation  to  that  date,  how  long 
was  it  before  or  after  that  you  attended  the  meeting  at 
Mattie  Couch’s  home?  A.  Before  or  after? 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after?  A.  Oh,  it  was  before.  ' 

Q.  About  how  long  before?  A.  Well,  it  was  the  night 
before  the  next  day  I  got  laid  off. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  what  day  of  the  week  you  were 
laid  off  on?  Tuesday. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  day  of  the  week  you  went  to  the 
meeting  at  Mattie  Couch’s  house?  A.  It  was  on  Monday. 
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Q.  The  preceding  Monday,  the  Monday  before  you  were 
laid  off?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  went  to  the  meeting  on  that  Monday.  You 
went  to  work  on  the  19th,  the  next  day?  A.  On  Tuesday, 
yes. 

«*»#**•••* 

1758 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Well,  did  you  go  to  work  the  next 
day  after  the  meeting?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  'work  all  that  day?  A.  No. 

1759 

Q.  What  happened?  A.  You  want  me  to  tell  you 
about — 

Q.  Yes,  the  next  morning.  A.  The  next  morning  when 
I  went  in,  well,  Vickie  met  me  at  the  clock  and  she  says, 
“Allison,”  she  say,  “I  want  your  machine  this  morning.” 
And  I  says,  “Of  all  the  machines  you’ve  got,  you  want 
just,  mine”?  And  she  said,  “Yes.”  Says,  “I  got  a  girl 
to  go  on  vour  machine.  I  think  vou  want  off  for  a  while,” 

and  she  says,  “I’ll  let  you  off.” 

#***#*•*•# 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Did  you  have  any  further  conversa¬ 
tion  with  her  about  your  card  up  at  the  clock?  A.  No. 

Q.  And  what  was  it  you  said  that  she  said  to  you?  A. 
She  said  she  would  fix  it  so  I  could  draw  my  unemploy¬ 
ment.  She  thought  I  wanted  to  have  off  for  a  wThile. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  how  it  was.  What,  exactly,  was  said  by 
the  parties,  as  nearly  as  you  can  remember,  as  you  went  to 
the  clock?  You  went  up  to  the  clock  to  punch?  A.  Yes, 
I  went  to  punch  in  that  morning,  and  she  says,  “Allison, 

1760 

don’t  punch  your  card.” 

Q.  Where  was  she?  A.  She  was  hiring  the  other  girl 
to  go  on  my  machine. 


[1760/ 1761] 

Q.  I  mean,  where  was  she  standing?  Where  did  you 
see  her?  A.  She  was  standing  at  the  clock,  and  she  grabbed 
my  card  and  said,  “Don’t  punch  it.” 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  grab  your  card?  A.  Well,  she  said, 
“Don’t  punch  it.”  She  was  right  there,  you  know,  to  give 
the  other  girl  her  card  to  go  in. 

Q.  And  who  was  the  other  girl?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  As  you  went  to  punch  your  card,  what  did  she  say  to 
you  ?  A.  She  said  not  to  punch ;  that  she  had  a  girl  to  go 
on  my  machine  this  morning. 


*##••**#*• 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  When  she  said  that,  did  you  say 
anything  to  her?  A.  I  says,  well,  I  just  told  her,  of  all 
the  machines  she  had,  why  she  wanted  mine. 

Q.  What — 

1761 

A.  Well,  she  said,  when  I  said  that,  she  said  she  had  to 
have  my  machine. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say,  if  anything?  A.  Well,  I  said 
if  that  is  what  she  wanted, — well,  I  just  walked  on  out. 

Q.  Now,  you  turned  around  and  walked  out?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  Mattie  Couch?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  she  work  in  the  mill?  A.  Right  next  to 
me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  she  did?  A.  Sewed  hangers. 

Q.  Where  did  she  work,  on  your  left  or  on  your  right, 
or  front  or  back?  A.  On  the  left. 

Q.  She  was  to  the  left  of  you?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  did  you  join  the  union,  the  United  Garment 
Workers’  Union?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sign  an  application  card  for  it?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  when  that  was?  A.  It  was 
in  about  December,  I  guess. 
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[1762, 1763, 17681 


1762 

Q.  What  year?  A.  1951. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  who  gave  you  the  card  to  sign?  A. 
Miss — I  forgot  her  name. 

Q.  Was  it  an  employee  of  the  mill?  A.  No,  it  wasn’t. 

#•*#•••*•• 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  You  say  you  attended  a  meeting  at. 
Mattie  Couch’s  home?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  had  you  attended  any  union  meet¬ 
ings  at  anybody’s  home?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where?  A.  Gracie  Clark’s. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  Mattie  Couch’s  home? 

#**•*••*•• 


1763 

A.  Oh,  it  was  after  I  went  to  Mattie’s. 

Q.  How  long  after?  A.  About  a  week. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  had  any  complaints  from  Vickie  Bow¬ 
man  about  your  work?  A.  No. 

Q.  Had  she  ever  laid  you  off  for  any  reason  before  that  ? 
A.  No. 


1768 

Q.  File  for  unemployment  insurance?  A.  Is  that  under 
Social  Security? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  filed  that  claim,  what  did  you  say  had 
happened?  A.  Just  what  she  told  me,  I  told  them. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  say  that  you  had  been  laid  off?  A.  Yes. 


[1770, 1785, 1800, 1801] 

1770 

Bessie  Bush, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
was  recalled  to  the  stand  and,  having  been  previously 
sworn,  was  further  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

•**#*#*##** 

1785 

Q.  And  Mr.  Schwartz?  A.  I  said  Mr.  Schwartz. 

Q.  Yes.  Now  you  don’t  know  who  invited  Mr.  Schwartz 
to  the  meeting,  do  you?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don’t. 

Q.  But  you  were  the  one  who  arranged  the  meeting, 
right?  A.  The  only  person  I  invited  was  Miss  Walden. 
********** 

1800 

Q.  He  opened  the  meeting,  didn’t  he?  A.  Mr.  Schwartz? 
Q.  Yes.  A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Didn’t  he  more  or  less  preside  at  this  meeting?  A. 
I  wouldn’t  say  he  presided.  I  think  he  asked  permission 
of  you  and  Miss  Walden  to  begin  it. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  explanation  at  all  of  why  he  was 
there?  A.  I  don’t  remember  any  explanation,  if  he  did. 
Q.  You  didn’t  invite  him  there,  did  you? 

1801 

A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Miss  Walden  tell  you  that  she  invited  him  there? 
A.  No,  sir,  she  didn’t. 

Q.  Merle  Palmer  tell  you  that  he  invited  him  there? 
A.  No,  sir. 

*  •  •  *  *  *  m  *  *:# 

Further  Redirect  Examination 

•  •  •  •  *  *  •  *  *  * 
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[1803/ 1804] 


1803 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  have  been  debating  whether  I  should 
place  upon  the  record,  Mr.  Examiner,  an  incident  that  took 
place  yesterday,  and  after  considering  the  factors  involved, 
I  have  decided  to  ask  your  permission  to  make  this  state¬ 
ment  : 

During  one  of  the  recesses  yesterday,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Trial  Examiner,  counsel  for  the  General 
Counsel,  and  the  reporter,  Mr.  Merle  Palmer  made  the 
statement  to  me  that  I  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  be¬ 
cause  the  husband  of  one  of  the  witnesses  had  said  that 
he  was  going  to  shoot  counsel  because  counsel  intimated 
in  examining  his  wife  that  she  wasn’t  telling  the  truth,  and 
that  through  Mr.  Merle  Palmer’s  good  offices  the  husband 
was  dissuaded  from  taking  that  step. 

I  don’t  know  whether  that  statement  was  made  in  order 
to — for  me  to  thank  Mr.  Merle  Palmer,  or  whether  it  was 
intended  to  intimidate  me.  If  it  was  for  the  first  purpose, 
I  thank  him ;  if  it  was  for  the  second  purpose,  it  will  have 
absolutely  no  effect  upon  me.  If  I  feel  that  any  witness  in 
this  case  is  committing  perjury,  I’m  certainly  going  to 
question  that  witness  about  it.  I’m  going  to  use  the  terms 
in  questioning  that  witness  which  should  be  used  in  order 
to  develop  all  of  the  facts. 

1804 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  want  to  add  to  that  statement. 
I’m  glad  you  made  the  statement,  Mr.  Friedlander.  I 
don’t  know  if  I  heard  it  rightly.  Let  the  record  show,  if 
it  doesn’t  already,  and  it  probably  does,  that  Mr.  Fried¬ 
lander,  the  reporter,  Mr.  Kyle,  and  Mr.  Gautier,  I  be¬ 
lieve — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  correct. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  (Continuing)  — and  the  Trial 
Examiner  had  gone  up  to  the  next  floor  of  this  building 
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[1804, 1808, 1810] 

for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  that  Mr.  Palmer  came  in  at  that 
time  and  did  make  a  statement  that,  as  I  recollect  now,  and 
I  must  admit  I  was  a  little  bit  shocked  by  this  statement — 

Mr.  Nicholas:  Mr.  Trial  Examiner,  what  is  so  irregular 
about  that — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  (Continuing)  — I  was  a  little  bit 
shocked  by  the  statement,  perhaps.  At  any  rate,  I  must 
confess  at  this  point  I  don’t  remember  whether  I  had 
heard  the  word  “shot.”  I  don’t  recall  that  that  was  it. 

My  recollection  of  it  is  that  something,  either  trouble 
or  something  like  that.  I  may  be  entirely  mistaken  be¬ 
cause  there  was  certainly — certainly  counsel  has  a  right 
to  cross-examine  witnesses  and  get  at  the  truth,  and  to  me 
it  was  something  that  was  disturbing.  I’m  glad  you  put 
it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Let  me  state  that  my  recollection  is 
quite  vivid  about  it,  and  that  the  term  that  was  used  by 
Mr.  Palmer  wms  “shoot.” 

•  ••*#•##•# 

1808 

Courtroom, 

Jackson  County  Court  House, 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 

Friday,  September  5,  1952. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  above-entitled  matter 
came  on  for  further  hearing  at  9:30  o’clock  a.m. 
**••#•*##;# 


1810 

Charles  Louis  Wallace, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 
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[1810, 1811] 


Direct  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Mr.  Wallace,  give  your  full  name  and 
address,  please.  A.  Charles  Louis  Wallace,  316  Columbus 
Drive,  Pascagoula. 

Q.  W'hat  is  your  occupation?  A.  I  am  Business  Manager 
for  the  Boilermakers,  Local  693. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  Business  Manager?  A.  Just 
a  little  over  four  years.  It  was  four  years  in  July. 

Q.  Where  do  you  operate  out  of,  Pascagoula?  A. 
Pascagoula,  yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Pascagoula  in  the  month  of  April,  1952? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Pascagoula  on  April  the  22nd,  1952?  A. 
Well,  if  that  was  the  date  that  all  of  this  commotion  out 
at  the  plant  was,  I  was.  I  don’t  remember  the  date  partic¬ 
ularly,  but  I  was  in  Pascagoula  on  that  date.  In  fact, 
I  never — very  seldom  ever  leave  town,  so  I  must  have  been 
here. 

Q.  Now  April  the  22nd,  did  you  have  occasion  to  make 
arrangements  for  any  pickets  to  be  used  out  there  at  the 

B. V.D.  plant, 

1811 

picket  signs,  rather?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  those  signs?  A.  Well,  some  time  during  the 
morning,  after  the  girls  were  fired,  one  of  the  girls — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  move  that  that  part  of  the  answer, 
“after  the  girls  were  fired,”  be  stricken  as  hearsay. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Motion  granted. 

A.  (Continuing)  — after  the  disturbance  or  after  the  com¬ 
motion,  or  whatever  it  wms — 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  tell  us  what 
time  it  is  you  are  talking  about.  A.  Well,  I  don’t  remember 
exactly  what  time  it  was,  but  it  was  after  the  incident  out 
at  the  woolen  mill. 
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[1811, 1812, 1813] 


Mr.  Friedlander :  I  move  that  the  phrase  “  after  the  in¬ 
cident  out  at  the  woolen  mill”  be  stricken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Were  you  in 
your  office  all  that  morning?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  call  from  anyone?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  called  you?  A.  Best  I  remember,  it  was  Louise 
Peden. 

Q.  Did  she  call  in  person  or  telephone,  or  what? 

1812 

A.  No,  she  called  over  the  telephone. 

Q.  And  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  her?  A. 
Well,  she  told  me  that  a  bunch  of  the  girls  had  gotten 
fired  out  there,  and  that  Ruth  Milev  asked  her  to  call  me 
and  for  me  to  go  next  door,  she  wanted  me  to  go  next 
door  to  the  sign  painter  and  have  some  signs  painted;  that 
they  were  going  to  put  up  a  picket  line  on  the  B.V.D.  plant ; 
and  that  Ruth  wanted — she  was  tied  up  out  there,  and 
couldn’t  get  loose,  and  she  didn’t  know  who  to  go  to  to 
get  the  signs  painted. 

So  she  was  calling  me  to  ask  me  to  get  the  signs  painted 
for  her. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  action  on  that  telephone  call?  A. 
Yes,  I  went  to  the  sign  painter  next  door,  and  I  went  over, 
and  he  had  a  note  pinned  on  his  door  that  he  was  in  Ocean 
Springs  working  on  a  sign  and  would  be  back  at  1 :30.  So 
I  got  to  get  the  signs  painted  at  that  time. 
********** 

1813 

Cross  Examination 

*  *  *  *  #  •  #  *  •  .  • 

Q.  Who  told  you  what  to  put  on  the  signs?  A.  Nobody. 

•  *  *  •  *  •  *  *  •  ,  • 
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[1814, 1823, 1824] 


1814 

Q.  Now,  yon  know  from  your  vast  experience  as  a  leader 
of  labor  that  there  are  different  types  of  strikes,  is  that 
correct?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  you  also  know  from  your  vast  experience  as  a 
leader  of  labor  that  these  signs  are  not  supposed  to  be 
false  or  misleading,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

•  •*•*#*#•* 

1823 

Q.  Did  you,  in  the  course  of  your  talks  with  them,  ever 
tell  them  that  instead  of  going  out  on  strike,  to  organize, 
that  they  could  file  an  application  for  an  election  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board?  A.  Well,  nothing  never 
was  discussed  about  going  on  a  strike.  It  was  always  the 
purpose  of  getting  cards  signed,  and  petitioning  for  an 
election  through  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  discuss  petitioning  for  an  elec¬ 
tion  through  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  that  discussed  at  all  of  the  meetings?  A. 
Well, — I  think  that  was  explained  at  every  meeting;  every 
chance  that  I  got,  I  explained  to  them  that  that  was  the 
proper  procedure,  was  to  get  31  percent  of  the  cards  signed 
or  51,  or  whatever,  and  petition  the  Board  for  an  election. 

Q.  It  was  your  understanding  that  if  you  had  30  or  31 
percent  of  the  cards  signed,  that  that  was  sufficient  basis 
for  filing  an  application  for  an  election,  is  that  correct? 
A.  I  believe  it  is  51 ;  51.  No,  31 — well,  it  was  31  or  51.  I 
didn’t  know.  I  don’t  know  which. 

Q.  And  you  explained  that  to  the  girls? 


A.  Yes. 


1824 


[1825, 1829, 18303 


1825 

Q.  Don’t  you  remember  Mr.  Martin  discussing  strikes  in 
any  way  during  that  meeting?  A.  No,  sir. 

1829 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now  during  the  meeting  of 
April  the  21st,  what  is  your  recollection  with  regard  to 
what  was  said  by  anybody  about  a  group  calling  on  Mr. 
Nicholas  the  next  day?  A.  Well,  some  of  the  girls,  they 
thought  that  the  thing  was  a  little  slow.  They  had  an  idea 
all  along  that  all  you  had  to  do  was  get  together,  and  you 
could  organize  overnight.  And,  of  course,  I  cautioned  them 
all  along,  telling  them  that  it  was  a  long  drawnout  affair, 
and  that  night  they  discussed  or  asked  why;  “why  can’t 
we  organize,  we’re  ready,  and  we  w'ant  to  organize;  why 
can’t  we  do  it  right  now?”  And  then  it  was  agreed — 

Q.  Well,  don’t  say  it  was  agreed;  tell  us  what  was  said 
and  who  said  it,  if  you  can  remember.  A.  Mr.  Martin  told 
the  girls  to  get  a  committee  together  and  go  in — They  were 
talking  about,  some  of  them  said  that  some  of  the  women 
had  been  laid  off  quite  a  while,  and  they  were 

1830 

experienced  operators,  and  they  were  not  calling  them  back, 
and  calling  new  people  in  from  George  County.  So  they 
were  upset  about  that.  And  so  he  told  them,  “Well,  get 
your  committee  together  and  go  in  there  in  the  morning 
and  tell  Mr.  Nicholas  that  you  want  union  recognition  and 
that  you  want  to  discuss  these  old  employees  not  being 
hired  back;  you  want  him  to  call  those  people  back.” 

And  so,  of  course,  it  went  on  from  there.  They  agreed 
that  they  would. 

*#•##•*••# 
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[1840, 1843, 1845] 


1840 

Q.  And  who  told  Pop  what  to  paint  on  the  signs?  A. 
Miss  Milev. 

*•#**•**•* 


1843 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  you  discuss  with  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Oliver,  and  Mr.  Gager,  and  Mr.  Brogan,  and 
any  of  the  other  union  leaders  or  shop  stewards,  like  Pat 
Sullivan  or  Cooper,  Aaron  Xellums,  any  of  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  in  this  case  with  regard  to  your  being 
connected  with  the  violence  that  took  place  during  the 
strike?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  ••*•••••* 


1845 

Q.  He  still  is?  Did  you  ever  make  the  statement  to  any¬ 
body  that  you  were  bringing  in  the  shrimp  workers  and 
seamen  from  Mobile  to  put  them  on  the  picket  line?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  put  them  on  the  picket  line. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  that  ?  A.  One  day  the  Sheriff 
was  out  there — 

Q.  What  is  his  name?  A.  Mr.  Byrd.  And  he  carried  me 
off  up  the  road  and  said  he  wanted  to  have  a  little  private 
talk  with  me. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  That  was — 

Q.  It  was  the  day  after  the  strike  started,  wasn’t  it? 
A.  I  believe  it  was.  I  don’t  remember  whether  it  was  the 
first  or  the  second  day. 

Q.  All  right;  go  ahead.  A.  I  believe  it  was  the  second 
day.  The  first  day  after  they  walked  out — Friday. 

Q.  Well,  now,  let’s  get  this  whole  picture.  You  were  in 
front  of  the  plant,  were  you?  A.  No,  I  was  at  the  rear. 

Q.  At  the  rear  of  the  plant  when  the  Sheriff  came  over, 
right  ? 


[1846, 1847] 


1846 


A.  Yes. 

********** 

Q.  All  right,  go  ahead.  A.  The  Sheriff  went  in  the  plant 
and  brought  him  over  to  me  to  talk  to  him.  So,  when  the 
fellow  drove  off,  one  of  the  state  highway  patrolmen  come 
up  to  me  and  shook  hands  with  me  and  told  me  that  he 
wanted  to  congratulate  me,  that  that  was  a  diplomatic 
piece  of  work.  And  so  the  Sheriff  says,  “Well,  I  think  so, 
too,”  and  says,  “Wallace,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

He  carried  me  off  up  the  road,  and  he  says,  “I’m  wor¬ 
ried.”  He  says,  “I’m  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  some 
trouble,”  and  I  says,  “Well,  I  don’t  think  we’re  going  to 
have  any.  I  hope  not,  anyway.” 

I  says,  “We’re  going  to  do  everything  that  we  can  do 
to  try  to  prevent  trouble.” 

He  says,  “Well,  I’m  not  afraid  of  you  people  causing 
trouble. 


1847 


I’m  afraid  of  it  coming  from  the  inside.” 

**#*#**#*• 

A.  He  says,  “I  hear  those  people  talking  and  I  know 
what  they’re  talking  about,  and  I’ve  overheard  things.” 
He  says,  “I’m  afraid  those  people  are  going  to  cause  some 
trouble.” 

Now  T  said,  “Oh,  well,  if  they  think  they  are  going  to 
come  out  here  and  run  over  us,  just  a  handful  of  people, 
we’ll  get  the  Seamen  out  of  Mobile  and  the  Shrimpers  out 
of  Biloxi,  and  I  said,  “We’ll  mix  it  with  them,”  and  I  was 
more  or  less  just  kidding  with  him  because  I  knew  him 
real  well.  But  he  says  that  that  was  the  basis  for  him 
calling  the  National  Guard  out. 
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[1847, 1848, 1863, 1864] 


Q.  Now  is  there  any  reason  why  you  happened  to  mention 

the  Seamen  from  Mobile  and  the  Shrimp  Pickers  from 
Biloxi  f 

********** 

A.  You  didn’t  let  me  finish.  I  said  I  didn’t  have  any 

1848 

particular  reason  other  than  those  two  groups  of  people 
are  well  known. 

Q.  Well  known  for  what?  A.  Well,  for  being  able  to 
handle  themselves  when  trouble  comes  up. 

#  *  *  * . 

1863 

Q.  Now  what  was  your  purpose  in  telling  the  Sheriff  that 
you  were  going  to  call  these  tough  people  in  ?  A.  Because 
he  said  that  he  was  afraid  there  was  going  to  be  trouble 
and  it  was  coming  from  the  inside,  and  it  was  about  200 
people  or  something  like  that  inside,  and  it  was  only  20 

some  odd  of  us  outside,  so  you  can  see  that  we  were  slightly 
outnumbered. 

Q.  You  were  slightly  outnumbered  by  250  women,  weren ’t 
you?  How  many  men  did  you  have  on  the  picket  line?  A. 

I  didn’t  have  any. 

*  *  •  * . 

Q.  And  you  were  going  to  bring  the  Seamen  and  the 
Shrimpers  up  to  take  care  of  the  women  up  there,  is  that  it? 

1864 

A.  As  I  told  you  before,  I  was  just  telling  the  man  that  in 
a  joking  way.  And  he  took  me  seriously. 

Q.  5ou  thought  that  was  something  to  joke  about?  A. 

I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  good  joke  because  I  think  he's 
foolish  to  think  that  we  would  have  to  go  to  Mobile  or 
Biloxi  to  call  some  people  in  here  to  help  us. 
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Q.  You  could  take  care  of  it  yourself,  couldn’t  you?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Isn’t  that  right?  A.  That’s  right.  We  didn’t  need 

*  any  help. 

•  ••*••**•:* 

1866 

Q.  How  many  trucks  did  you  stop?  A.  I  didn’t — let’s 
see.  I  actually  didn’t  stop  but  one. 

Q.  Which  one  was  that?  A.  It  was  the  Thompson  truck. 
Q.  And  how  did  you  stop  that  truck?  A.  Well,  I 
drove  up  behind — beside  the  fellow,  and  told  him  I  wanted 
..  to  talk  to  him,  pull  over  to  the  curb,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  with  you  at  the  time  ?  A.  There 
was  five  of  us  in  the  car  all  together. 
f  Q.  Who  were  the  others?  A.  There  was,  I  believe — there 

was  the  Sullivan  boy,  I  don’t  know  his  first  name  or  initials ; 
that’s  Pat’s  brother. 

Q.  Pat’s  brother?  A.  Yes.  And  the  Pope  boy. 

'  Q.  Is  he  married  to  one  of  the  strikers?  A.  No.  No. 

1867 

#**#•#*### 

Q.  All  right,  go  ahead.  A.  And  myself,  and  I  think 
the  other  one  was  Bullock. 

Q.  Hub  Bullock,  was  it?  A.  I  think  it  was  Odell  Bull¬ 
ock’s  husband.  I  don’t  remember  right  offhand.  But  any¬ 
way,  when  I  started  off,  they  jumped  in  the  car,  just 
"  wanting  to  go  with  me. 

Q.  And  what?  They  jumped  in  the  car  when  you  started 
off?  A.  They  got  in  the  car. 

#••#*****;# 

Q.  How  did  they  know  what  were  you  going  for? 

*  1868 

A.  They  didn’t.  They  knew  I  was  going  to  talk  to  him. 
Q.  How  did  they  know  that?  A.  Well,  I  —  I  —  When 
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the  truck  drove  off,  well,  I  got  in  the  car  and  said,  “I’m 
going  to  talk  to  the  fellow.” 

Q.  That  is  what  you  told  the  people  who  were  around 
there?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  were  going  to  talk  to  him?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  happened.  A.  Well, 
I  pulled  up  beside  the  fellow.  He  had  just  turned  the 
corner,  and  as  I  turned  the  corner,  there  was  some  guy  in 
the  back  end — I  later  learned  his  name  was — they  called 
him  “Frenchv”;  he  jumped  off  the  truck  and  run  back 
in  the  mill,  and  I  pulled  up  beside  the  truck  and  told  the 
driver,  I  said,  “Pull  over,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

And  he  stopped,  and  then  I  said,  “Let  me  get  out  of  the 
roadway,”  and  I  pulled  up  just — not  in  front  of  him,  but 
a  little  ahead  of  him,  and  got  out  and  come  back.  And  I 
told  him,  I  said,  “Now  these  girls  have  got  a  picket  line 
up  here,  and  I’d  like  for  you  to  respect  it,”  and  he  said, 
“Well,  I  know  you.” 

I  said,  “You  do?”  He  said,  “Yes.”  I  said  that  I 
didn’t  know  him.  And  he  says,  “I  won’t  be  back.”  I 
said,  “Well,  I  am  just  trying  to  help  these  girls  out  here,” 
and  I  said  “I’d  appreciate  it  if  you  would  respect  their 
picket  line.” 

1869 

He  said,  “Well,  I  won’t  be  back.”  So  he  didn’t  come  back. 

And  the  next  morning  his  company,  about,  oh,  sometime 
9:00  or  10:00  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  came  down  to  my 
office  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  fired  because  he 
wouldn’t  go  back  out  there,  and  that  he  was  looking  for 
a  job.  So  I  told  him,  well,  I’d  do  what  I  could  for  him,  and 
I  contacted  the  Ingalls  Shipyard  Building  Corporation  and 
tried  to  get  him  a  job. 

Q.  And  got  him  a  job?  A.  Right. 

Q.  When  you  stopped  the  truck,  how  many  men  got  out 
of  your  car?  A.  Oh,  they  all  got  out. 
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f 


> 


* 


► 


Q.  This  Frenchy  was  frightened  and  he  ran  away,  is 
that  right?  A.  Yes,  but  we  hadn’t  stopped  when  he 
jumped  out  of  the  truck. 

Q.  But  he  was  frightened,  wasn’t  he?  A.  I  don’t  know. 
Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  whether  he  was  frightened  or  not, 
Mr.  Examiner. 

A.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  was  frightened  or  not.  I 
didn’t  even  know  the  guy  was  with  the  truck.  I  thought 
it  was  one  of  their  employees  that  rode  out  there  and 
jumped  off  the  truck  and  went  back  in  the  plant.  I  didn’t 
think  anything  of  it. 

Q.  You  pulled  your  car  in  front  of  the  truck,  didn’t  you? 
A.  Well,  after  he  stopped  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him 

1870 

and  he  stopped. 

Q.  How~  did  you  tell  him  you  wanted  to  talk  to  him? 
A.  Well,  I  drove  up  beside  him. 

Q.  And  both  cars  were  abreast  on  the  road  as  you  were 
talking  to  him,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  then  he  came  to  a  stop,  and  you  pulled  up  ahead? 
A.  That’s  right.  I  said,  “Let  me  get  out  of  the  road,”  and 
I  pulled  up  ahead  of  him  a  little. 

Q.  And  all  five  of  you  hopped  out  of  the  car?  A.  No, 
we  didn’t  hop  out.  We  got  out  of  the  car,  and  I  came 
back  and  I  talked  to  the  man. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  other  men  have  anything  to  say?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Hadn’t  you  talked  to  this  driver  of  the  truck  before 
he  had  left  the  plant?  A.  No,  sir.  He  was  inside  the 
plant,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  pulled  up  beside  him 
and  told  him  I  'wanted  to  talk  to  him  was  because  I  hadn’t 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  him. 

•  •  •  *  •  •  •  *  • .  * 
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1871 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  the  truck  drivers  of  any  other 
trucks  about  not  going  in  or  out  of  the  plant?  A.  I  talked 
to  the  Express  truck  driver,  yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that.  A.  Well,  I  told  him  practically 
the  same  thing  that  I  told  the  Thompson  driver. 

Q.  How  did  you  stop  him?  A.  Well,  he  was — I  didn’t 
stop  him.  He  was  backed  in  the  plant,  and  when  he  came 
out — getting  in  the  truck,  I  called  him  out  in  the  road  and 
told  him  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him.  So  he  came  out  there, 
and  I  told  him  that  the  girls  got  fired,  and  that  they  had 
a  picket  line  there,  and  I’d  appreciate  it  if  he’d  respect 
their  picket  line.  And  he  said  that  he  would,  that  he 
wouldn’t  be  back. 

Q.  But  you  were  very  polite  to  all  of  these  truck  drivers, 
and  all  that  you  asked  of  them  was  that  you  would  appreci¬ 
ate  it  if  they  didn’t  cross  the  picket  line?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever — Strike  that.  Do  you  remember  your 
talk  you  had  with  the  driver  of  the  Lott  truck?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  about  that  one. 

1872 

A.  Well,  I  told  him  practically  the  same  thing  that  I  told 
to  the  others,  only  I  talked  to  him  and  I  said  there  was 
women  have  got  babies,  and  they  are  trying  to  make  a 
living,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  don’t  remember 
just  the  exact  words  that  I  used,  but  I  told  him  that  they 
had  gotten  fired,  and  they  were  on  strike,  and  that  we 
w-ere  trying — I  was  trying — we  -were  trying  to  assist  them, 
and  we  would  appreciate  it  if  he  wouldn’t  cross  the  picket 
line. 

And  so,  while  we  were  talking,  he  said,  well, — well,  I 
was  talking,  and  he  interrupted  me  and  said,  “Well,  I’m 
a  union  man  myself.  I  helped  organize  the  Seamen’s 
Union,”  I  think,  down  here  in  Gulfport  or  somewhere. 
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And  about  that  time  this  fellow  that  was  working  on  the 
truck  with  him  walked  up  and  says,  ‘ 1  Well,  what  are  we 
going  to  do?”  And  he  says,  “Well,  let’s  go.”  He  says, 
“Go  where?”  He  says,  “Go  home.”  “Hell,  go  home,” 
or  somewhere. 

********** 

1873 

Q.  Tell  us  about  what  happened  about  that?  A.  Well, 
T  just — the  Sheriff  w^as  out  there  and  I  told  him  I’d  like 
to  talk  to  the  driver.  I  don’t  know7  what  else  happened. 
He  just  went  in  there  and  told  the  fellow  I’d  like  to  talk 
to  him,  so  when  he  came  out,  I’ve  told  you  what  happened. 

Q.  You  felt  that  the  sheriff  was  providing  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  at  that  time,  and  that  the  driver  didn’t  need  any 
more  protection,  is  that  right?  A.  Well,  I  would  certainly 
think  so. 

Q.  That  is  why  you  wanted  to  get  some  people  in  from 
Mobile,  is  that  it?  A.  I  didn’t  need  anybody  from  Mobile 
because  I  think  I  can  talk  my  way  out  of  anything. 

Q.  Or  get  as  much  help  as  you  need  to  get  out  of  any¬ 
thing?  A.  If  I  have  to  have  it,  I  imagine  I  could  get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  following  a  truck  to  Mobile?  A. 
No,  sir,  I  didn’t  follow  one  to  Mobile. 

1874 

Q.  Well,  did  you  follow  one  on  the  way  to  Mobile?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  then?  A.  We  w7ere,  Brother  Bussell, 
my  International  Representative,  and  Bullock,  and  I  w’ere 
out  contacting  people  that  wTe  were  organizing  for  Walker 
Shipyard.  So  we  saw7  the  red  truck  pull  out  of  the  w7oolen 
mill,  out  of  the  road  into  the  highway,  and  w^e  were  going 
up  the  highway.  So  Bullock  said  that  the  Sheriff  followed 
the  truck  to  the  State  Line.  So  w7e  said,  “Well,  let’s  see.” 
So  wre  rode  up  the  road  a  piece  and  the  Sheriff,  of  course, 
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he  dropped  in  behind  the  red  truck,  and  we  went  on  up  the 
road  a  little  piece,  and  then  we  got  in  front  of  the  Sheriff, 
and  rode  that  way  a  while. 

And  then  when  we  got  up  here  to  the  scales,  the  red 
truck  pulled  into  the  scales  and  we  just  kept  on  going. 
And  the  Sheriff  followed  us,  and  when  we  got  up  to  the 
road  here  that  turns  off  at  Pecan,  we  pulled  out  there,  and 
we  was  going  to  turn  around  and  come  back.  And  the 
Sheriff  drove  up  behind  us  and  wanted  to  see  our  drivers’ 
license;  asked  Mr.  Russell  for  his  driver’s  license,  and 
his  certificate  of  ownership,  and  all  of  that  kind  of  stuff, 
and  we  asked  him  what — what  had  we  done,  or  was  he 
stopping  us  for  what,  and  he  said,  oh,  just  a  routine  check. 

Q.  This  scale  that  you  are  talking  about  is  about  seven 
miles  out  of  Pascagoula,  isn’t  it? 

1875 

A.  Yes.  Maybe — I  don’t  know  if  it  is  seven  miles,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that. 

Q.  And  you  went  out  there  just  because  of  curiosity, 
is  that  right?  A.  Just  because  -we  knew* — 

Q.  Or  did  you  want  to  see  how  much  protection  the 
trucks  were  getting?  A.  No,  sir.  Just  because  we  knew’ 
the  Sheriff  was  following,  and  w’e  just — w’e  just — after 
w’e — the  Sheriff  fell  in  behind  him,  w’e  just  got  to — got 
between  the  Sheriff  and  the  truck,  just  for,  I  reckon, 
craziness,  but  we  did  it. 

**•*•**••* 

1877 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  talk  with  Pat  Sullivan  about  any¬ 
thing  at  the  plant,  that  happened  at  the  plant?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

**•#*•**•* 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  What  did  you  have  a  talk  with 
him  about?  A.  Well,  I  talked  after  the  piece  come  out  in 
the  paper  about  the  dynamiting,  we  talked  about  that. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say?  A.  Well,  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  the  company  did  that  themselves  to  create  an 
incident  so  they  could  get  a  permanent  injunction  and  pull 
the  picket  line  off  there,  and,  of  course,  we  discussed  that, 
and  what  he  thought  about  it  and  what  I  thought  about  it. 
And  that  was  what  I  thought,  and  I  told  him  so.  And,  of 
course,  we  asked  one  another,  “Do  you  know — do  you 
know  who  did  it?”  or  “Did  you  hear  anything  about  it?” 
That  was  the  first — start  of  the  conversation.  But,  he  was 
of  the  same  opinion  that  I  was,  that  it  wasn’t  any  of  the 
outside  people — if  it  was,  they  certainly  would  have  done 
more  than  just  break  a  few  window  panes. 

1879 

Q.  And  this  all  took  place  at  a  time  after  the  permanent 
injunction  was  secured,  wasn’t  it?  A.  I  think  so.  i 

Q.  Isn’t  that  correct?  A.  I’m — I  think  so.  I  wouldn’t 
be — I  don’t  know.  I  wouldn’t  be  positive  about  that.  I 
think  it  was,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  were 
speculating,  that  I  think  it  was  not  too  long  after  the 
injunction,  because  we  were  speculating  that  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  company  did  it  to  try  to  get — claim  that  the 
union  or  the  people  on  the  outside  did  it  to  pull  the  picket 
line  off. 

•  •***•••*# 

1883 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you?  A.  Well,  we  were  just  all  there 
talking,  and  he  was  laughing — laughing,  telling  about  his 
car  wouldn’t  start — when  Nellums  hit  this  guy,  they  run 
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out  to  get  in  the  car  and  leave,  and  his  car  wouldn’t  start. 
And  he  had  to  hook  up  two  or  three  wires  on 

1884 

one  sparkplug  to  get  his  car  to  run,  and  he  was  just 
laughing  about  it,  that  he’d  never  had  any  trouble  with 
getting  it  started  until  he  started  to  get  away  from  that 
filling  station,  and  then  the  darned  thing  wouldn’t  start. 

Q.  What  was  that,  the  getaway  car  you  are  talking  about? 
A.  Well,  that  was  the  car  they  was  in. 

Q.  Who  is  “they”?  A.  So  I  understand  from  them  that 
it  was  Nellums  and  his  brother.  I  don’t  know  if  anybody 
else  was  with  them  or  not. 

**•*•••••* 


1887 

Q.  Weren’t  all  these  men  out  at  the  picket  line  under 
your  direction  and  control?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  called  them  out?  A.  Nobody  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  Did  you  call  any  men  out  there?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  control  of  your  own  people  out  there? 
A.  I  didn’t  have  any  people  out  there. 

Q.  None  of  the  members  of  your  union  were  out  there? 
A.  Oh,  yes,  there  was  some  of  the  members  of  our  union 
out  there. 

Q.  Pat  Sullivan  was  one  of  them,  wasn’t  he? 

1888 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wasn’t  he  under  your  direction?  A.  No,  sir.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  mv  members  when  thev’re  out  on  the 
outside. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  men  out  on  the  picket  line? 
A.  I  don’t  know  that  anybody  was.  People  that  were 
out  there  were  out  there  as  individuals,  just  like  myself. 
Q.  Was  Ruth  Miley  in  charge?  A.  She  certainly  wasn’t 


[1888, 1889] 


in  charge  of  me  or  any — anybody — any  of  the  men  that 
I  know  of. 

********** 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now,  what  you  did  out  there 
on  the  picket  line,  you  say,  was  a  personal  matter  on  your 
part,  is  that  it,  and  not  connected  with  your  activities  on 
behalf  of  your  own  union?  A.  I  don’t  quite  understand 
you. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  that  everybody  who  went  out  there 
just  went  out  there  personally,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  union,  is  that  right? 

1889 

A.  You  mean  that  that  out  there  didn’t  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  Boilermakers:  is  that  what  you  are  asking? 

Q.  No.  You  testified  that  your  picketing  out  there  was 
a  personal  affair  and  it  wasn’t  a  union  affair?  A.  Well, 
I  didn’t  picket. 

Q.  Your  presence  out  there.  A.  Yes.  My  presence  out 
there. 

Q.  It  was  a  personal  affair?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  read  you  this  question  and  answer  on  Page 
182: 

“Q.  In  fact,  your  union,  as  well  as  several  of  the  other 
unions  that  joined  in  with  the  idea  of  helping  these  girls 
who  had  walked  out?” 

“A.  That  is  right.” 

A.  That  is  right,  they  did,  but — 

Q.  Do  you  remember  giving  that  answer  to  that  question? 
A.  Yes,  that’s  right,  but  what  I  did  out  there,  my  union 
wasn’t  responsible  for  it,  or  they  didn’t  send  me  out  there. 
That  was  what  I  was  referring  to,  that  nobody — I  wasn’t 
in  control  of  a  group  of  men  out  there,  and  nobody  was 
in  control  of — I  was  under  nobody  else’s  control  or  direc¬ 
tion.  I  was  out  there,  was  out  there  as  an  individual. 


[1889, 1890, 1893, 1894] 

Q.  But  your  union  had  pledged  itself  to  help  out  there, 
hadn’t  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


1890 

Q.  And  you  were  the  head  of  that  union?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Do  I  understand  that  Counsel  makes  a  con¬ 
tention  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  that?  Unions  try 
to  assist  other  unions  legally  in  the  time  of  strikes. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  isn’t  my  contention  at  all.  My 
contention  is  that  when  a  man  makes  two  divergent  state¬ 
ments  under  oath,  that  one  of  them  is  false. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  don’t  think  the  exact  question  is  there. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  That  is  something  for  the  Trial  Exam¬ 
iner  to  determine. 

•  ••#••••*# 

1893 

Q.  Did  you  post  hail  for  Aaron  Nellums?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  didn’t  post  bail.  I  signed  him  bond,  signature  bond. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  incident  where  you  appeared  at 
the  Police  Court  where  there  were  several  men — Justice 
of  the 

1894 

Peace,  where  several  men  were  brought  in  on  an  incident 
where  one  of  the  drivers  was  beaten?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  you  made  a  statement  that  you  were  there 
to  post  bail  in  the  event  bail  were  required?  A.  No — I 
don’t  believe  I  made  that  statement. 

Q.  What  brought  you  over  there  that  day?  A.  Mr. 
Cooper,  another  one  of  my  members,  asked  me  to  be  up 
there,  and  in  the  event  that  he  had  to  have  bail  I  would 
have  certainly  posted  it.  I  signed  his  bond  before — the 
day  after  that  happened,  the  incident  happened.  He  came 
by  the  office  and  asked  me  to  sign  his  bond,  and  I  came  up 
here  and  signed  it. 
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Q.  That  was  a  bond  for  what?  A.  Appearance  bond. 

Q.  What  was  he  charged  with,  do  you  know?  A.  I 
don’t  know.  I  don’t  know — I  reckon  assault  and  battery. 
I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know  what  he  was  charged  with; 
didn’t  read  it. 

•  *  *  *  •  •  •  *  #  * 

1899 

Q.  You  mentioned  in  your  conversation  about  the  Sea¬ 
men  or  the  fishermen.  Did  you  call  any  Seamen  or  any 
fishermen  to  come  over  here?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  called  any  Seamen  or 
fishermen?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  meetings  of  the  union,  your  union  or  the 
International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union  meetings, 
or  gatherings,  did  you  ever  hear  such  a  thing  proposed? 
A.  No,  sir.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  was  all  that  was  ever 
said  about  seamen  and  fishermen. 

Q.  When  you  told  it  to  Mr.  Byrd,  the  Sheriff —  A. 
That’s  right. 

1900 

Q.  Well,  did  you  discuss  ways  and  means  of  stopping 
trucks  from  going  in  and  out  of  the  plant,  stopping  people 
from  going  in  and  out  of  the  plant?  A.  Well,  the  boys 
discussed  talking  to  the  truck  drivers  and  asking  them 
not  to  cross  the  picket  line.  That  was  discussed  all  the 
way  through. 

Q.  That  was  discussed  at  your  meetings?  A.  Well,  not 
particularly  at  the  meetings.  We  discussed  those  whenever 
we’d  meet  up ;  just  maybe  I’d  meet  two  or  three  of  the  boys. 
They  would  say,  “Well,  we  heard  a  truck  went  in  today.” 
Well,  we’d  try  to  find  out  who  ordered  the  truck,  and  go 
ask  him — talk  about  getting  in  contact  with  him  and  ask 
him  not  to  cross  the  picket  line. 


[1904,  1912, 1914, 1918] 


1904 

Examination  by  Trial  Examiner  Dixon 

Q.  (By  Trial  Examiner  Dixon)  First,  I’d  like  to  know, 
how  long  was  it  after  April  the  22nd  that  the  National 
Guard  was  called  down  to  the  plant?  A.  About  three 
days,  wasn’t  it,  Mr.  Nicholas? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  What  is  vour  best  recollection, 
Mr.  Wallace?  A.  Let’s  see.  The  incident  happened  Tues¬ 
day,  wasn’t  it?  Was  it  Tuesday? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That’s  right. 

A.  (Continuing)  —  that’s  right,  and  I  believe  Wednes¬ 
day  was  when  I  was  talking  with  the  Sheriff,  and  I  believe 
we  had — that  night  or  Thursday  they  came. 

Q.  Well,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  it  was  two  or 
three  days  after  the  22nd  that  the  National  Guard  was 
called  out?  A.  Yes. 

********** 

1912 

Lona  Pace, 

a  witness  called  bv  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 

********** 

1914 

Q.  Now  in  April  of  1952,  how  long  had  you  been  working 
for  the  company  continuously?  A.  Oh,  I  went  to  work  in 
November  of  ’48,  about  the  middle  of  November. 

********** 

1918 

Q.  Now  between  April  the  22nd  up  until  the  time  you 
say  you  went  back,  on  or  about  the  14th  of  August,  this 
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[1918, 1924, 1925, 1929] 

year,  did  you  participate  in  any  picketing  that  was  going 
on  out  at  the  plant?  A.  I  did,  yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  picket?  A.  Oh,  all  the  time  we 
were  out  there. 

Q.  Carry  a  picket  sign?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

*  •  *  *  •  •  •  •  •  * 

Cross  Examination 

•  *  •  #  •  •  *  •  •  • 

1924 

Q.  While  you  were  on  the  picket  line,  did  you  hear  any 
of  your  pickets  call  the  people  that  were  going  in  and  out 
“yellow  live  red  cowards”?  A.  Yes,  I  heard  one. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  call  those  people  who  were  going 
in  “scabs”?  A.  Well,  yes,  I  did. 

1925 

Q.  “Yellow  scabs”?  A.  No,  just  “scabs”. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  Just  “scabs.” 

*  #  #  *  *  •  *  •  •  * 

Clara  Davidson, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 

•  ***••*••• 

1929 

Q.  And  tell  us  just  what  happened  when  you  got  up  to 
go  to  the  clock?  A.  Well,  I  was  sitting  there  sewing  on 
my  garments,  and  I  had  one  that  I  was  trying  to  finish, 
and  I  saw  some  of  the  other  girls  that  I  knew  were  planning 
to  go  get  up  and  go,  and  so  I  got  up  and  went,  too. 

Q.  Who  were  these  other  girls  you  saw? 
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1930 

A.  Lela  Pope  was  one  of  them.  I  saw  her  go. 

Q.  Anybody  else  you  remember?  A.  No,  I  wasn’t  notic¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  them  because  she  just  sat  right  across 
from  me,  and  I  could  look  at  her  without  disturbing  any¬ 
body  or  anything. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  walk  up  to  the  clock  with  anyone,  or 
were  you  by  yourself?  A.  I  was  by  myself  because  I  was — 
took  that  garment  out  from  under  my  machine  before  I 
left,  and  I  went  up  there,  and  I  got  there  and  there  were 
some  of  the  others  were  already  there,  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
was  talking  to  Miss  Miley,  who  was  there,  too. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  walked  up  to  the  clock,  where  were 
you  when  you  first  saw  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Miss  Miley?  A. 
I  was  about  halfway  between  the  clock  rack  and  Mr.  Nich¬ 
olas  was  talking  to  Miss  Miley.  He  turned  around  and 
says,  “Is  this  your  committee?” 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  before  that?  A.  No,  sir, 
I  didn’t. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  thing  you  heard?  A.  That  is  the 
first  thing  I  heard.  He  turned  around  and  expressed  him¬ 
self,  put  his  hands  like  that,  and  says,  “Is  this  the  com¬ 
mittee?  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  can  do.  There  is  our 
clocks;  you  can  punch  them  and  get  out.” 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  further — 

1931 

A.  And  Miss  Miley  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  you  can’t  fire 
these  girls  like  that.”  And  he  said,  “If  you  had  come  to 
me  in  a  nice  way,  I  would  have  talked  to  you,”  and  one  of 
the  girls  said,  “Well,  did  you — do  you  mean  you  are  firing 
us  for  union  activities?” 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  said  that?  A.  Bessie.  And  Ruby 
Goff  said,  “Are  you  firing  us,”  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Where  was  Ruby  Goff  standing,  do  you  remember? 
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A.  I  was  standing  between  the  two  clock  racks  and  she 
was  standing  on  the  outside,  because  there  was  a  space 
right  over  the  clock,  a  vacant  space  right  over  the  clock, 
a  hole  you  can  see  through. 

Q.  What  did  she  say?  A.  She  said — asked  him  if  he 
was  firing  us,  and  he  said,  “You  heard  what  I  said;  punch 
your  cards  and  get  out  the  damn  door.” 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  up  at  the  clock  when  that 
took  place?  A.  Oh,  I  doubt  it  was  over  five  minutes,  if  it 
was  that  long. 

Q.  The  whole  thing  took  five  minutes?  A.  Not  over  ten 
minutes  at  the  most. 

Q.  Well,  what  else  do  you  remember  being  said  up  there 
at  the  clock,  and  by  whom?  A.  That  is  all  that  I  remember. 
It  wasn’t  but  just  a  little  bit  that  was  said.  And,  oh,  yes, 
someone  says,  “Well,  can  we 

1932 

go  back  and  get  our  things?”  And  he  said,  “Yes, 
please  do.” 

And  so  we  turned  around  and  went  back,  and  as  I  was 
going  back,  well,  I  met  a  lady,  and  later  I  found  out  it 
was  Lena  May  that  was  coming  towards  the  clock,  and  as 
I  wms  going  back,  I  went  back  and  got  my  things,  and 
came  out  of  the  plant,  and  didn ’t  say  anything  to  anybody. 

Q.  You  got  your  things  and  then  what  did  you  do?  A. 
I  came  out  and  the  others  had  already  gone  out  the  front 
door  at  that  time,  and  were  standing  out  on  the  walk,  and 
when  I  got  there,  why,  Miss  Miley  says,  “Well,  let’s  get 
on  out  and  get  on  off  the  company  property.” 

And  there  was  a  man  on  a  bulldozer  was  out  there  spread¬ 
ing  gravel  and  she  asked  him  where  the  property  line 
was,  and  he  told  us,  and  so  we  stayed  out  there  and  started 
walking. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  signs  when  you  started  walking? 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  get  any  signs  during  that  day?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  About  what  time?  A.  I  believe  it  was  about  four 
o’clock;  between  three-thirty  and  four. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  any  signs?  A.  I  don’t  know  if  I 
carried  any  that  day  or  not,  but  I  did  the  next  day. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  pickets  were  removed? 

1933 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  long  was  it  up  when  it  was  removed? 
A.  It  was  up  Tuesday  afternoon  until  Friday,  about  7 :00 
o’clock,  I  think.  It  was  removed.  I  wasn’t  there  when 
it  was  removed.  I  went  back  down  there  about  8 :00  o  ’clock 
to  picket  that  night,  and  they  didn’t  have  any  picket  line. 
We  were  served  with  the  injunction. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  heard  Mr.  Nicholas  say  punch  out, 
what  did  you  hear  him  say  now?  A.  I  heard  him  say, 
“You  see  those  card — those  clocks;  well,  you  punch  your 
cards  and  get  out  that  door.” 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  going  back  to  your 
machines  ? 

##*#•***** 

1934 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Was  Miss  Seaman’s  name  mentioned? 
Was  Miss  Seaman  there?  Did  you  see  Miss  Seaman?  A. 
No,  I  didn’t.  There  were  other  girls  standing  in  front 
of  me,  and  I  didn’t  go  any  further  than  this — 

•  •*#•#•••# 

1935 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  picket  line  was  put  back 
up  out  at  the  plant?  A.  I  don’t  know  if  I  remember  the 
date.  It  was  on  Wednesday  after  we  got  out  of  court 
out  here. 

Q.  After  you  got  out  of  what?  A.  After  we  got  out 
of  court  out  here. 


[1935, 1936, 1944, 1945] 

Q.  You  mean  the  injunction  proceeding?  A.  In  the 
injunction  proceeding,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  put  up  right  after  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  right  back  on  the  picket  line  ?  A.  I  went 
back  that  afternoon. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  picket  out  there,  from  then  until 
around  the  month  of  August  this  year?  A.  I  picketed  up 
until  July,  and  I  got  sick,  and  I  couldn’t  go  back  out  there 
to  picket. 

1936 

Cross  Examination 

*•***•*••« 

! 

1944 

Q.  Now,  why  was  it  when  you  stated  that  when  you  were 
leaving  this  crowd  and  going  back  to  your  machine,  that 
you  noticed  a  girl  who  you  later  discovered  was  Lena  May 
walking  toward  the  clock?  A.  Why  did  I  say  it? 

1945 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Because  I  saw  her. 

Q.  Now,  you  didn’t  mention  anything  like  that  in  the 
previous  proceeding,  did  you?  A.  No,  I  don’t  think  so. 

Q.  And  there  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Kyle’s  question  of  you 
about  Lena  May  or  who  you  met  on  the  way  back,  was 
there?  A.  Not  in  his  question,  no,  sir. 

Q.  No.  Well,  did  you  know  that  in  the  course  of  this 
proceeding  there  has  been  considerable  doubt  about  exactly 
what  Lena  May  did  do  and  didn’t  do?  A.  I  read  in  the 
paper  where  she’s  being  charged  with  perjury. 

Q.  And  was  it  because  of  what  you  read  in  the  paper 
that  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  you  had  met  her,  or  did 
you  discuss  it  with  somebody?  A.  I  saw  her. 

Q.  Oh,  you  spoke  to  her?  A.  No,  I  didn’t  speak  to  her. 
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I  just  looked  at  her  because  she  just  kind  of  walked  along 
there,  just  dragging  along,  with  her  mouth  hanging  open. 

Q.  And  when  you  say  you  saw  her,  is  that  what  you 
meant?  A.  I  just  saw  her  walking  up  that  way.  I  didn’t 
know  where  she  was  going,  but  I  thought  I — or  am  I 
supposed  to  go  into  what  I  thought? 

Q.  That’s  right.  And  was  it  because  of  her  appearance 
that 

1946 

you  thought  you  were  to  mention  something  about  Lena 
here  this  afternoon?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  Annie  Bryant  was  one  of  the  girls 
who  was  working  alongside  of  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  at  the  same  time  she  did?  A.  I  don’t 
think  so.  I  don’t  even  remember  Annie  being  out  there 
until  we  got  outside. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  walk  up  alone?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  you  walked  up  alone,  did  you  notice  whether 
there  were  a  number  of  other  girls  walking  towards  the 
clock?  A.  Yes,  they  were  coming  from  different  directions. 
Q.  From  different  directions,  is  that  correct? 

Were  they  doing  any  talking  or  waving  their  arms,  of 
any  kind?  A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Nicholas  as  you  started  walking  up? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When,  for  the  first  time,  did  you  notice  Mr.  Nicholas? 
A.  When  I  got  up  there  to  the  clock  rack. 

Q.  And  you  saw  him  walking  by  you,  is  that  right? 
A.  And  heard  him  talking.  No,  sir,  he  didn’t  walk  by 
me.  He  was  already  up  there  when  I  got  there. 

1947 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time  that  you  noticed  him?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  your  eyes  pretty  good?  A.  I  always  see  him 
when  he  comes  around. 

Q.  You  can  see  him  from  quite  a  distance,  can’t  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  was  back  in  one  part  of  the  mill,  and 
that  clock  is  way  up  in  the  other  part.  I  don’t  know  where 
he  came  from. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  time  that  you  got  up  from  your 
machine?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  when  you  got  up  from  your  machine? 
A.  No,  I  didn’t  observe  it  right  then,  but  it  was  approxi¬ 
mately  10:00  o’clock.  Maybe  one  or  two  minutes. 

Q.  One  or  two  minutes  before  10 :00?  A.  Before  or  after. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  girls  were  in  front  of  you  as 
you  walked  towards  the  clock?  A.  I  didn’t  see  any  girls 
in  front  of  me  when  I  walked  towards  the  clock. 

Q.  Were  there  any  girls  in  back  of  you?  A.  I  don’t  know. 
I  just  got  up  and  went,  and  I  went  alone. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  any  girls  as  you  went  up  towards 
the  clock?  A.  I  saw  Lela  when  she  got  up  to  go. 

Q.  Lela?  i-v 

1948 

A.  Lela  Pope,  when  she  got  up  to  go. 

Q.  You  got  up  at  about  the  same  time  she  did?  A.  I 
took  my  garment  out  from  under  my  machine  and  then 
I  went. 

Q.  That  was  about  the  same  time  that  Lela  Pope  did,  is 
that  right?  A.  A  minute  or  two  afterwards. 

Q.  And  is  she  the  only  one  whom  you  recall?  A.  She 
is  the  only  one  that  I  noticed,  and  that  was  because  she 
sat  across  from  me,  and  a  little  bit  in  front  of  me,  and 
it  was  easy  to  watch  her. 

Q.  Doesn’t  Annie  Bryant  work  right  near  you,  or  didn’t 
she  on  April  22nd?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  close  to  you  did  she  work?  A.  Just  right  next 
door,  right  close  to  me,  around  three  feet. 
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Q.  She  was  closer  to  you  than  Lela  Pope,  is  that  right? 
A.  I  didn’t  know  that  Annie  was  going  to  the  clock. 

Q.  Well,  at  that  time  that  you  got  up,  had  she  already 
gone?  A.  I  don’t  remember,  because  I  didn’t  even — 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  I  didn’t  see  her.  I  didn’t  notice 
her  any  more  until  we  got  outside. 

**##**##** 


1950 

Q.  What  was  there  about  this  girl  whom  you  had  sub¬ 
sequently  identified  as  Lena  May  to  call  her  attention  to 
you?  A.  Did  I  call  her  attention? 

Q.  No.  What  was  there,  was  there  anything  about  what 
she  was  doing  that  caused  you  to  see  her  or  notice  her  or 
remember  her?  A.  Yes,  she — the  way,  the  expression  on 
her  face. 

Q.  The  what?  A.  The  expression  on  her  face  when  she 
was  coming  up  there.  She  was  just  kind  of  lagging  along, 
just  like  you  would  if  you  were  passing  a  window  and 
looking  in  a  window,  and  walking  slow. 

1951 

Well,  she  was  coming  up  that  way,  and  she  was  just 
walking  slow\ 

Q.  And  that  was  the  thing  that  attracted  her  to  you,  is 
that  correct,  or  to  your  attention,  the  fact  that  she  was 
walking  slowly?  A.  Yes,  sir.  And  was  almost  up  there. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  turned  around?  A.  At  the 
time  that  I  met  her  she  was  almost  up  there. 

Q.  Now,  weren’t  there  a  number  of  girls  who  were  going 
back  for  their  pocketbooks  and  scissors?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  that?  A.  I  don’t.  As  far  as  what 
I  know,  I  don’t  know  it. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  As  far  as  what  I  saw,  I  didn’t 
see  them. 


[1951, 1952, 1955] 


Q.  You  were  quite  excited  at  the  time,  weren’t  you?  A. 
Yes,  I  was  excited. 

Q.  You  were  almost  shocked,  weren’t  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Something  had  happened  to  you  that  you  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  within  a  few  seconds  after  that,  you  remember 
that  you  noticed  a  woman  who  you  now  identify  as  Lena 
May  strolling  slowly  towards  the  group,  is  that  it?  A. 
Yes,  I  saw  her. 

1952 

Q.  Now,  about  how  far  away  from  this  bunch  of  girls 
was  she  when  you  first  noticed  her?  A.  She  was  about — I 
don’t  know.  About  15  feet. 

Q.  About  15  feet  away?  A.  Maybe  not  so  far. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  notice  her  immediately  upon  your  turn¬ 
ing  around —  A.  No — See,  I  was  walking  back.  Well, — 
walking  — 

Q.  How  far  had  you  walked?  A.  I  had  walked  about 
15  feet. 

Q.  So  when  you  were  just  about  near  her  it  was  that 
you  noticed —  A.  That  I  noticed  her,  because  she’s  real 
tall,  and  I’m  short.  i 

Q.  That  is  what  called —  A.  And  I  looked  up  at  her. 

Q.  Was  that  what  called  her  to  your  attention?  A.  No, 
I  saw  her. 

Q.  The  fact  that  she  was  tall?  A.  No,  just  the  fact  that 
I  met  her  out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  by  herself. 

Q.  Now,  as  you  walked  towards  her,  she  was  walking 
towards  you,  wasn’t  she?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  walked  about  15  feet  before  you  noticed 
her?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

#•*#**##*  # 

1955 

Q.  And  you  don’t  recall  what  she  did,  but  you  do  recall 
what  a  perfect  stranger  did,  is  that  correct?  A.  Well, 
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I  almost  bumped  into  the  perfect  stranger,  and  I  didn’t 
into  them. 

Q.  Oh,  was  that  the  thing  that  recalled  it  to  yonr  recol¬ 
lection,  the  fact  that  you  almost  bumped  into  her? 

1956 

A.  Well,  I  wasn’t  right  up  close  to  her,  but  I  was  close 
enough  to  see  her. 

Q.  Well,  you  told  us  you  almost  bumped  into  her.  You 
must  have  been  very  close  to  her.  A.  No,  I  wasn’t  very 
close. 

#*•#*•*•** 

1957 

Q.  Well,  how —  A.  I  didn’t  make  that  in  my  statement 
up  here,  but  I  made  that  in  my  other  statements — my 
statement  to  Ruth  Miley. 

Q.  You  made  that  in  your  statement  to  Ruth  Miley? 
A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Does  Counsel  have  that  statement  in 
his  possession? 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  have  the  statement. 

Mr.  Friedlander: 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  my  reading  it?  A. 
I  don’t. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  that  statement  last?  A.  About  a 
week  ago,  or  longer. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  now  call  for  its  production. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Same  position. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Same  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  When  did  you  give  that  state¬ 
ment  to  Miss  Miley?  A.  Just  a  few  days  after  we  were 
fired. 
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1958 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it  from?  A.  Mr.  Friedlander, 
that’s  been  discussed  by  all  of  us  ever  since  this  thing  has 
been  started. 

Q.  And  in  these  discussions  by  all  of  you,  have  you  also 
discussed  what  happened  at  the  clock  itself?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you’ve  gone  over  that  testimony  about  what 
happened  at 

1959 

the  clock?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  some  of  these  discussions,  was  there  any 
question  about  what  Mr.  Nicholas  had  said?  A.  Why,  sure. 

Q.  And  some  girls  recalled  it  one  way,  and  some  girls 
recalled  it  another  way,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 
You  all  get  the  same  idea,  but  you  get  different  words. 

Q.  I  see.  And  in  the  course  of  your  discussion  with  the 
girls,  did  vou  tell  them  that  vou  heard  Mr.  Nicholas  sav 
that  this  wasn’t  a  nice  way  to  do  things,  that  if  they  had 
done  it  in  a  nice  way  that  this  wouldn’t  have  happened? 
A.  When  we  were  discussing  it  so  much,  I  did. 

Q.  Any  of  the  girls  say  anything  when  you  said  that? 
A.  I  don’t — 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  I  don’t  know  if  any  of  the  rest  of 
them  heard  it  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  discussing  it  with  them,  weren’t  you? 
A.  No,  we  weren’t  exactly  discussing  it.  We  were,  just 
each  one  would  tell  it. 

Q.  Oh,  where  did  this  happen?  A.  Well,  we  were  having 
our  meetings  up  at  the  union  hall. 

Q.  And  each  one  of  you  would  tell  what  happened,  is 
that  right?  A.  Yes,  we’d  just  talk  it  over. 

1960 

Q.  And  do  you  rceall  meeting  with  the  girls  at  Union 
Hall  before  you  came  to  testify  in  the  injunction  proceed¬ 
ing?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  was  it  during  the  course  of  those  meetings  that 
each  one  of  you  got  up  and  told  what  had  happened?  A. 
We  didn’t  have  to  get  up  and  tell  what  had  happened. 

Q.  Well,  did  you?  I  didn’t  say  you  had  to  do  that. 
A.  No,  we  didn’t  get  up  and  take  the  floor  and  tell  it. 

Q.  All  right,  but  did  you  make  any  statements  to  each 
other  about  your  own  recollection  of  what  had  happened? 
A.  Yes,  we  all  talked  it  there,  about  what  Mr.  Nicholas 
said — about  Mr.  Nicholas  said  this  and  Miss  Miley  said 

that,  and  this  one  said  the  other. 

**•••••••• 


1962 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Martin  say?  A.  He  said  he  was  glad 
to  be  here. 

Q.  Will  you  talk  up  just  a  little  louder  because  he  has 
to  put  it  down  on  the  machine?  A.  That  he  told  us  who 
he  was,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  be  here,  and  he  proceeded 
to  tell  us  about  the  mill  out  here;  the  history  of  the  mill, 
and  the  unions  that  had  tried  to  organize  out  there,  and 
their  failures,  and  the  reason  that  he  thought  they  failed; 
that  we  could — if  we  had  a  majority,  that  we  could  organ¬ 
ize  the  plant. 

Q.  Was  it  at  that  point  that  he  asked  Miss  Miley  whether 
you  all  had  a  majority?  A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  what  did  Miss  Miley  say?  A.  She  said  that  we 
had  a  majority. 


1963 

Q.  And  is  that  all  that  he  spoke  about?  A.  And  Miss 
Joe  Lee  Walden  had  worked  here  before.  She  was  there 
at  the  meeting  too.  And  he  told  us  that  if  we  had  the 
majority,  that  we  could  go  to  Mr.  Nicholas  and  ask  him 
to  recognize  us,  and  that  he  would. 
**•#•##*•* 
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Q.  Let’s  see  whether  I  can’t  refresh  your  recollection. 
Did  he  say  anything  at  all  about  strikes?  A.  No.  He 
said  that — I  don’t  remember  him  saying  anything 

1964 

about  strikes,  but  he  told  us  that  Mr.  Nicholas  would  recog¬ 
nize  us;  that  that  was  one  way  that  we  could  ask  for 
recognition  for  the  union. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  other  ways  of  getting  recognition  for 
the  union?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  anything  about  getting  an  election? 
A.  Well,  he  said  if  Mr.  Nicholas  would  recognize  if,  if  you 
have  a  majority  and  ask  him  for  it,  well,  then,  you  can 
get  an  election. 

Q.  And  was  there  any  further  discussion  about  an  elec¬ 
tion?  A.  No.  No,  sir.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  Miss  Milov  whether  she  was  sure  that 
she  had  a  majority  of  cards?  A.  No,  he  just  asked  her  if 
she  had  a  majority. 

Q.  And  she  said  yes?  A.  And  she  said  she  had  a 
majority. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Martin  give  you  any  instructions  about  what 
to  do  in  the  event  Mr.  Nicholas  wouldn’t  meet  with  you? 
A.  Someone  asked  what  if  he  would  fire  us,  and  he  said 
that  he  wouldn’t  fire  us. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  else?  A.  And  he  said  that  if 
he  fired  one  of  you,  well,  something  about  the  rest  of  you 
could  strike  in  sympathy,  or  something,  I  don’t  remember. 

1965 

Q.  Strike  in  what?  Sympathy?  A.  Sympathy. 

Q.  And  was  it  at  that  point  that  he  started  to  tell  you 
about  the  history  of  other  strikes  in  which  he  had  par¬ 
ticipated?  A.  They  always  tell  that. 

Q.  But  he  did  talk  to  you  about  it  during  that  meeting, 
is  that  right?  A.  They  had — When  they  have — He  said 
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that  when  they  have  their  unions,  that  they  have — that  you 
have,  sometimes,  that  they  have  to  go  and  that  they  have 
a  strike. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  need  a  strike  in  order  to  organize 
a  plant,  is  that  right?  A.  I  don’t  know  that  he  said  that, 
but  he  did  say  that  they  had  strikes.  They  told  us  about 
sometimes  that  they  had  strikes  after  they’d  get  the  unions, 
and  there  would  be  strikes. 

Q.  They  had  strikes  before  and  after,  and  he  told  you 
about  some  of  them  and  described  it,  didn’t  he?  Do  you 
remember  that?  A.  No,  he  didn’t  tell  us  about  anv  strikes 
before. 

Q.  Well,  didn’t  he  tell  you  about  some  other  strikes 
in  which  his  union  had  engaged?  A.  Yes,  he  told  about  it. 

Q.  And  was  it  at  the  time  that  he  was  talking  about  a 
sympathy  strike  that  he  told  you  about  these  strikes? 
A.  After  it  was — after  the  question  was  asked. 

1966 

Q.  After  that  question  was  asked?  A.  Right. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  anything  else  that  anybody  said  about 
strikes?  A.  No,  sir,  T  don’t;  no,  sir. 

Q.  All  right,  but  how  about  these  other  things  that  might 
happen?  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  might  happen 
there  that 

1967 

morning,  is  that  right?  Suppose  Mr.  Nicholas  weren’t  in 
the  plant  at  all,  what  were  you  supposed  to  do?  A.  We 
were  supposed  to  forget  about  it  and  go  back. 

Q.  And  go  back?  A.  Go  back  to  our  seats. 

Q.  And  if  Mr.  Nicholas  didn’t  want  to  talk  to  you  at  all 
about  anything,  what  were  you  supposed  to  do?  A.  We 
would  have  gone  back  then. 


[1967, 1968, 1969] 

Q.  And  if  Mr.  Nicholas  refused  to  recognize  you  as  the 
union?  A.  Well,  if  he  refused  to  recognize  us,  we  would 
have  still  gone  back.  There  wouldn’t  have  been  anything 
else  for  us  to  do. 

•  *•##*•*•• 

1968 

Q.  What  was  Miss  Miley  supposed  to  do  that  morning, 
do  you  know?  A.  She  was  just  supposed  to  come  out  there 
with  us  and  meet  us  out  there. 

Q.  What  was  she  supposed  to  do?  A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Well,  she  was  going  to  talk  for  you  girls,  wasn’t 
she?  A.  No,  she  wasn’t  going  to  talk. 

Q.  She  was  not  going  to  talk?  A.  No. 

Q.  Who  was  going  to  talk?  A.  Bessie. 

Q.  And  who  suggested  that  Bessie  Bush  talk?  A.  We 
were  all,  after  Mr.  Martin  got  through  with  his  speech, 
we  were  all  just  talking  among  ourselves,  and  so  Bessie 
said,  “Who  wanted  to  go  with  her  to  see  Mr.  Nicholas  the 
next  morning?” 

Q.  And  what  happened?  A.  And  she  said — 

Q.  And  so — 

1969 

A.  And  so  some  of  us  said  we  would  go.  And  so  we  said, 
who  was  going  to  talk  to  him;  we  can’t  all  go  up  and  talk 
to  him  at  one  time;  we’d  have  to  have  just  one  to  talk. 
And  so  Bessie  said,  well,  she  would  talk.  And  then  she 
asked  Miss  Miley  to  meet  us  out  there. 

Q.  Bessie  Bush  asked  Miss  Miley  to  meet  you  out  there? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  that  all  that  happened  as  far  as  Miss  Miley 
was  concerned,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right,  yes. 

Q.  Anybody  tell  Miss  Bessie  Bush  what  she  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  talk  about?  A.  We  agreed  among  us  to  ask  for 
union  recognition  and  ask  for — 
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Q.  What  did  you  want  Mr.  Nicholas  to  do  when  you  met 
with  him  that  morning?  A.  Well,  we  wanted  him  to  rec¬ 
ognize  our  union  and  give  us — 

Q.  How?  A.  Give  us  an  opportunity  for  an  election. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Martin  knew  that  that  was  your  purpose 
in  meeting  with  Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  Yes,  that  wras  dis¬ 
cussed,  about  the  meeting. 

Q.  And  that  was  discusesd  at  the  meeting?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  your  purpose  was  to  have  Mr.  Nicholas  give 
you  an 

1970 

opportunity  to  hold  an  election,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s 
right. 

Q.  And  if  Mr.  Nicholas  said,  “I  won’t  give  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hold  an  election,”  then  what  were  you  going  to  do? 
A.  Well, — well,  that  wasn’t  discussed. 

Q.  What  else  was  the  discussion  about?  A.  What  we 
would  ask  him. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  you  were  going  to  ask  him  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  hold  an  election?  A.  We  were  going  to — 

Q.  Suppose  Mr.  Nicholas  said,  “I  won’t  give  you  the 
opportunity,”  what  would  you  have  to  do  or  discuss?  A. 
We  would  go  back  to  our  machines.  We  were  going  to  ask 
him  for  recognition,  to  bring  back  some  of  the  girls  that 
had  been  laid  off. 

Q.  I  see.  Now,  by  recognition,  you  testified  that  you 
mean  that  you  were  going  to  ask  him  for  an  opportunity  to 
hold  an  election,  is  that  correct?  A.  Yes,  that  is  my 
impression  of  it. 

Q.  Yes.  Now’,  that  is  the  thing  that  you  discussed  at 
the  meeting,  wmsn’t  it,  that  you  were  going  to  take  up 
with  him?  A.  That  he  give  us  recognition — recognition 
as  far  as  my  impression  of  it  vmuld  be  to  give  us  an 
election. 

•  #*••••••• 
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1971 

Q.  Now,  did  yon  discuss  what  you  were  going  to  do  if 
Mr.  Nicholas  said  no,  he  wouldn’t  give  you  an  eelction? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  didn’t  any  of  you  consider  the  possibility  of 
his  saying  that?  A.  No.  The  question  came  up  about 
whether  he  would  fire  us  or  not. 

Q.  Hadn’t  Mr.  Martin  told  you  that  night  that  if  you 
wanted  an  election,  that  the  way  to  get  an  election  was  by 
filing  a  petition  with  the  National  Labor  Kclations  Board? 
A.  He  told  us  that  we — 

Q.  He  told  you  that,  didn’t  he?  A.  He  told  us  that  we 
could  have  a — to  ask  him  orally. 

Q.  You  could  ask  Mr.  Nicholas  orally  for  an  election? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

********** 

1972 

“Q.  But  you  won’t  go  back  to  work  unless  they  do 
recognize  the  union?  “A.  Well,  that  is  what  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  for. 

“Q.  And  you  wouldn’t  go  back  unless  your  union  is 
recognized?  “A.  I  wouldn’t  lower  my  pride. 

“Q.  Unless  the  union  is  recognized,  you  wouldn’t  go 
back  to  work?  “A.  No,  sir.” 

********** 

1974 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  during  working  hours  you 
or  a  group  of  girls,  no  matter  how  large,  and  no  matter 
how  many  times  you  did  it,  and  no  matter  what  the  work 
situation  was,  at  the  plant,  and  no  matter  what  Mr,  Nich¬ 
olas  was  doing,  to  come  in  and  talk  to  him;  is  that  what 
you  understood?  A.  No,  we  couldn’t  have  all  gotten  up  to 
talk  to  him  at  any  time.  We  would  have  a  lot  to  consider 


[1974, 1979, 1980, 1981] 


before  we’d  have  done  all  that,  but  he  told  us  we  could 
come  to  him  any  time  we  wanted  to. 


1979 

Q.  During  the  picket  line  did  you  ever  hear  anybody  use 
the  term  “scabs”?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  “Yellow  scabs”?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  “Yellow  bellied  scabs”?  A.  It  was  “yellow  livered 
coward.” 

1980 

Q.  “Yellow  livered  scab”?  A.  I  don’t  remember  that. 
I  remember  “yellow  livered  coward.” 

Q.  “Yellow  livered  coward”,  and  were  these  words  said 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


1981 

Q.  Now  let’s  go  back,  if  you  will,  to  these  meetings  that 
you  held  with  the  girls  before  you  came  to  court  in  the 
injunction  proceeding. 

Was  Mr.  Merle  Palmer  there?  A.  At  some  of  them. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Paul  Barker  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  participate  in  the  discussion  in  any  way? 
A.  You  mean  before  we  come  up  here  to  the  court? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  did  they  plan  in  it?  A.  Well,  they  just 
talked  to  us. 

Q.  What  did  they  say?  A.  And  told  us  to  keep  on  con¬ 
ducting  ourselves  like  we  ought  to. 

Q.  Conducting  yourselves  in  court  like  you  ought  to? 
A.  Yes,  or  anywhere. 

Q.  Well,  you  didn’t  have  a  picket  line  at  that  time, 
did  you? 


[1982, 1983, 19841 


1982 

A.  No,  we  didn’t  have  a  picket  line,  but  we  were  coming 
down  the  street  all  of  us  at  one  time. 

Q.  Did  he  have  anything  else  to  say?  A.  No.  He — One 
day  he  brought  a  law  dictionary  or  some  kind  of  law"  book 
and  read  to  us  what  a  scab  was  and  told  us  there  was 
no  law  against  calling  anybody  a  scab. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  it  was  all  right  for  you  to  testify  that 
you  called  the  girls  “scabs”?  A.  If  any  of  us  called  them 
scabs,  we  were  supposed  to  say  we  did,  if  we  were  asked. 

#**######.# 

1983 

Q.  Was  anything  ever  said  at  any  of  these  meetings 
about  what  to  do  about  stopping  trucks  from  going  in  or 
out?  A.  Not  right  then,  I  don’t  believe. 

Q.  Not  right  then?  A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  discuss  that?  A.  We  discussed  that 
while  were  were  on  the  picket  line.  We  hadn’t  been  out 
there  but  just  a  few  minutes  when  one  truck  came  in 
that  morning. 

Q.  What  discussion  did  you  have  among  you  girls  at 
any  time  about  what  you  were  going  to  do  to  stop  trucks 
from  coming  in  or  out?  A.  We  were  not  to  have  any 
violence  at  all  whatever.  We  were  to  conduct  ourselves  in 
an  orderly  manner. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?  A.  And  to  talk  to  the  truck 
drivers  and  ask  them  not  to  cross  our  picket  line. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?  A.  Ruth  Miley. 


1984 

Q.  And  you  thought  you  were  conducting  yourselves  in 
an  orderly  manner  by  calling  the  girls  “scabs”  and 
“cowards”  and  “yellow  bellied  cowards”?  A.  Well,  the 
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ones  that  was  walking  the  picket  lines  weren’t  saying  it. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  The  ones  that  was  walking  on  the 
line  right  then  didn’t  say  that;  it  was  the  ones  that  would 
be  across  the  street,  but  it  would  still  be  some  of  us  girls 
that  was  fired. 

Q.  I  see.  And  your  general  plan  was  to  make  sure  that 
the  girls  that  were  carrying  the  picket  signs,  didn’t  say 
anything  like  that,  is  that  right?  A.  We  understood  that 
we  were  not  to. 

•  ***•••••• 

1985 

Q.  But,  before  you  got  sick,  didn’t  you  have  any  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  girls  about  it?  A.  About  having  dyna¬ 
mite  out  there? 

Q.  About  the  dynamiting.  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn’t  know’ 
anything  about  the  dynamiting. 

Q.  You  haven’t  heard  anything  about  it?  A.  I’ve  heard 
about  it  since  then. 

Q.  Well,  w’hen  you  heard  about  it  after  it  happened, 
didn’t  you  discuss  it  with  any  of  the  girls?  A.  WTien  I 
would  see  them,  it  w’ould  be  discussed;  ask  them,  wonder 
where  it  came  from,  and  if  it  w’as  so,  and  such  as  that. 

Q.  How’  about  these  other  things,  did  you  discuss  that 
with  the  other  girls,  too?  A.  What  other  things? 

Q.  About  trucks  being  stopped,  wires  being  cut,  acid 
being  thrown,  drivers  being  assaulted?  A.  I  don’t  know’ 
anything  about  all  that.  The  wires  being  cut,  that  hap¬ 
pened  right  at  first,  and  the  trucks  being  stopped,  that 
was  discussed ;  and  I  don ’t  know’  anything  about  the  wires 
being  cut.  I  w*as  told  that  morning  w’hen  I  went  back 
out  there. 


1986 

Q.  And  w’hile  you  were  meeting  with  the  girls  at  Raz’s, 
w’as  there  any  talk  about  w’ays  you  should  adopt  to  really 
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[1986/  199L  1992/ 1993] 

stop  the  company  from  doing  any  business?  A.  Not  stop 
the  company;  we  wanted  to  stop  the  train  from  going  in 
there,  we  wanted  to  stop  the  trucks  from  delivering. 

####*###*• 

1991 

Q.  I  want  you  to  think  hard  now.  Did  you  ever  hear 
any  discussions  about  who  committed  all  of  these  acts? 
A.  Why,  yes,  that  was  discussed  everywhere  you  went. 

Q.  All  right.  Now  tell  us  what  these  discussions  were. 
A.  Well,  some  of  them — people  would  say  that  they  bet 
that  it  even  happened  that  the  people  in  the  mill  did  it 
and  it  was  blamed  on  us. 

Q.  And  what  did  others  say?  A.  And  others  said  that 
they  didn’t  know  who  did  it,  and  they  wxmdered  who  did  it. 

•  *•••**•*• 

1992 

Q.  Did  you  stop  any  trucks  yourself?  A.  No,  sir.  I 
talked  to  some  drivers — I  take  that  back.  I  stopped  one 
truck. 

Q.  Which  one  was  that?  A.  Walter  Haynes. 

Q.  How  did  you  stop  him? 

1993 

A.  I  just  was  walking  the  picket  line  and  he  started  in, 
and  I  stopped  him  and  asked  him  not  to  cross  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  stop  him?  A.  I  just  walked  up  to  the 
truck. 

Q.  The  truck  was  moving,  wasn’t  it?  A.  Well,  it  wasn’t 
moving  fast. 

Q.  You  walked  in  front  of  the  truck,  is  that  what  you 
did?  A.  No,  I  didn’t  walk  in  front  of  it.  I  walked  up  to 
the  door.  It  was  a  big  old  high  truck. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  asked  him  not  to  cross  our 
picket  line  and  he  said,  “You  can’t  stop  me.”  And  I  said, 
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ones  that  was  walking  the  picket  lines  weren’t  saying  it. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  The  ones  that  was  walking  on  the 
line  right  then  didn ’t  say  that ;  it  was  the  ones  that  would 
be  across  the  street,  but  it  would  still  be  some  of  us  girls 
that  was  fired. 

Q.  I  see.  And  your  general  plan  was  to  make  sure  that 
the  girls  that  were  carrying  the  picket  signs,  didn’t  say 
anything  like  that,  is  that  right?  A.  We  understood  that 
we  were  not  to. 

1985 

Q.  But,  before  you  got  sick,  didn’t  you  have  any  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  girls  about  it?  A.  About  having  dyna¬ 
mite  out  there? 

Q.  About  the  dynamiting.  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn’t  know 
anything  about  the  dynamiting. 

Q.  You  haven’t  heard  anything  about  it?  A.  I’ve  heard 
about  it  since  then. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  heard  about  it  after  it  happened, 
didn’t  you  discuss  it  with  any  of  the  girls?  A.  When  I 
would  see  them,  it  would  be  discussed;  ask  them,  wonder 
where  it  came  from,  and  if  it  was  so,  and  such  as  that. 

Q.  How  about  these  other  things,  did  you  discuss  that 
with  the  other  girls,  too?  A.  What  other  things? 

Q.  About  trucks  being  stopped,  wires  being  cut,  acid 
being  thrown,  drivers  being  assaulted?  A.  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  all  that.  The  wires  being  cut,  that  hap¬ 
pened  right  at  first,  and  the  trucks  being  stopped,  that 
was  discussed ;  and  I  don ’t  know  anything  about  the  wires 
being  cut.  I  was  told  that  morning  when  I  went  back 
out  there. 


1986 

Q.  And  while  you  were  meeting  with  the  girls  at  Raz’s, 
was  there  any  talk  about  ways  you  should  adopt  to  really 
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stop  the  company  from  doing  any  business?  A.  Not  stop 
the  company;  we  wanted  to  stop  the  train  from  going  in 
there,  we  wanted  to  stop  the  trucks  from  delivering. 

•  #••*••••# 

1991 

Q.  I  want  you  to  think  hard  now.  Did  you  ever  hear 
any  discussions  about  who  committed  all  of  these  acts? 
A.  Why,  yes,  that  was  discussed  everywhere  you  went. 

Q.  All  right.  Now  tell  us  what  these  discussions  were. 
A.  Well,  some  of  them — people  would  say  that  they  bet 
that  it  even  happened  that  the  people  in  the  mill  did  it 
and  it  was  blamed  on  us. 

Q.  And  what  did  others  say?  A.  And  others  said  that 
they  didn’t  know  who  did  it,  and  they  wondered  who  did  it. 

•  #*••**••* 

1992 

Q.  Did  you  stop  any  trucks  yourself?  A.  No,  sir.  I 
talked  to  some  drivers — I  take  that  back.  I  stopped  one 
truck. 

Q.  Which  one  was  that?  A.  Walter  Haynes. 

Q.  How  did  you  stop  him? 

1993 

A.  I  just  was  walking  the  picket  line  and  he  started  in, 
and  I  stopped  him  and  asked  him  not  to  cross  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  stop  him?  A.  I  just  walked  up  to  the 
truck. 

Q.  The  truck  was  moving,  wasn’t  it?  A.  Well,  it  wasn’t 
moving  fast. 

Q.  You  walked  in  front  of  the  truck,  is  that  what  you 
did?  A.  No,  I  didn’t  walk  in  front  of  it.  I  walked  up  to 
the  door.  It  was  a  big  old  high  truck. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  asked  him  not  to  cross  our 
picket  line  and  he  said,  “You  can’t  stop  me.”  And  I  said, 
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“No,  I  can’t  stop  you,  and  I’m  asking  you  not  to  cross  it.” 

Q.  What  did  he  do?  A.  He  hollered  up  to  Mr.  Boyle, 
I  think,  in  the  dark  coat,  that  he’d  be  back  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  he  pulled  out  and  left. 

Q.  Any  girls  up  there  with  you  at  the  time?  A.  Beg 
your  pardon? 

Q.  Any  girls  with  you  at  the  time?  A.  Yes,  there  was 
one  walking  the  line. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ?  A.  I  believe  it  was  Aileen  Sweringen. 

Q.  Aileen  Swearinger?  A.  I’m  not  positive  that  is 
who  it  was. 

Q.  When  did  that  happen? 

1994 

A.  She  was  out  there,  but  I’m  not  sure. 

Q.  When  did  this  happen?  A.  One  afternoon  out  there 
on  the  picket  line. 

Q.  First  day?  A.  No,  that  was  after  we  had  been  out 
there  a  good  while. 

Mr.  Kyle:  After  what? 

The  Witness :  I  say,  after  we  had  been  out  there  on  the 
picket  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  After  the  injunction?  A. 
After  the  injunction. 

Q.  And  was  this  while  the  truck  was  on  company  prop¬ 
erty?  A.  No,  it  was  just  crossing  into  it. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  No,  it  wasn’t  exactly  on  company 
property. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  on  the  roadway?  A.  It  was  crossing 
our  picket  line,  and  we  didn’t — 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  roadway?  A.  Part  of  it  was;  it  was 
just  turning  in. 

Q.  Since  you  know  Aileen  Svrearinger  so  well,  can  you 
tell  us  anything  about  any  nails  that  were  scattered  around 
the  company  property?  A.  I  saw  some  out  there,  but  I 
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didn’t — I  don’t  know  anything  about  it  being  out  there. 
I  also  saw  some  all  up  around  Raz’s. 

Q.  Nails?  A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that  long;  about  a  half 
inch  long. 

1995 

Q.  Same  kind  of  nails  that  were  on  company  property? 
A.  About  an  inch  long. 

Q.  Were  they  the  same  type  of  nails  that  you  saw  on 
company  property?  A.  No. 

Q.  Different  type?  A.  Different  kind. 

Q.  What  kind  of  nails  did  you  see  on  the  company  prop¬ 
erty?  A.  There  were  nails  that  I  saw  up  at  Raz’s,  long 
ones,  and  I  saw  some  of  them,  looked  like  lead,  was  down 
there  by  the  company  property. 

Q.  About  how  long  were  they?  A.  They  were  about  an 
inch  long. 

Q.  About  an  inch  long?  A.  Inch  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  long?  A.  About  that  long.  About  an  inch  or 
inch  and  a  half. 

Q.  Or  two  inches?  A.  Had  a  big  head  on  it. 

Q.  And  they  were  scattered  on  the  roadway,  were  they? 
A.  No,  I  saw  two  or  three  laying  out  there.  There  wasn’t 
a  lot  of  them;  just  saw  two  or  three  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  threw  them  out  there?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Aileen’s  daughter? 

1996 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  her  around  there?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
I’ve  seen  her  around  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  her  with  any  nails  in  her  hands? 
A.  No.  Never  seen  anybody  with  any  nails  in  their  hands, 
alone  that  little  girl. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  I  never  seen  anybody  out  there  with 
any  nails  in  their  hands,  alone  that  little  girl. 
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Mr.  Friedlander :  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Redirect  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Clara,  at  any  of  these  meetings  that 
you  say  you  attended  since  April  22nd  of  this  year,  at  any 
of  those  meetings  was  any  proposal  made  by  anyone,  or 
vote  made  for  the  people  to  take  any  action  to  destroy  the 
physical  properties  of  the  company?  A.  No. 

Q.  Or  to  strike  anyone  or  beat  anyone  up?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Those  tacks  you  say  you  saw  in  the  road,  where  did 
you  say  you  saw  them? 


1997 

A.  I  saw  some  in  the  road  out  there  by  the  mill,  and  some 
down  by  Raz’s. 

Q.  Down  by  Raz’s?  A.  Raz’s  Cafe. 

Q.  What  street  is  Raz’s  on?  A.  Faces  the  highway. 

Q.  Is  that  a  highway?  What  highway  is  that?  A.  And 
then  there’s  a  street  that  goes — passes  by  the  woolen  mill, 
and  beside  of  Raz’s. 

Q.  Where  were  these  tacks?  A.  Out  around  in  the  back 
side  of  Raz’s  place,  and  out  in  front  of  the  mill. 

Q.  Did  the  people  from  the  union  congregate  around 
Raz’s  during  all  that  time?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  have  cars?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  use  to  drive  up  there?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  them  got  flat  tires 
from  those  nails?  A.  I  don’t  know  if  there  was  any  flat 
tires  in  either  place. 

Q.  While  you  were  on  the  picket  line,  you  mentioned 
some  of  the  names  you  say  that  you  called  or  heard  called. 
Did  any  of  the  employees  ever  call  you  any  names  as 
they  would  go  through 


[1998, 2000, 2002] 

1998 

the  picket  line  or  come  out  of  the  picket  line?  A.  Well, 
I  didn’t  hear  them  call  us  any  names,  but  I  heard  some 
say — one  of  them  tell  one  that  they  was  damned  ugly; 
about  her  looks. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  said  that?  A.  Stella  told 
Bessie’s  sister,  Delores — Eleanor,  that. 

Q.  Told  her  what?  A.  Told  her — she  says,  “That’s  all 
right,  I’m  not  as  ugly  as  you  are  with  my  mouth  turned 
wrongside  out.  ’  ’ 

•  #•••**•*• 

2000 

Grand  Jury  Room,  Jackson  County  Courthouse,  Pas¬ 
cagoula,  Mississippi,  Monday,  September  8,  1952. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  above-entitled  matter  came 
on  for  further  hearing  at  9:30  o’clock,  a.m. 

#***#####* 

2002 

Inez  Reeves. 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 

*#•###•#** 

Q.  Mrs.  Reeves,  are  you  presently  employed  by  the 
B.  V.  D.  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  back  to  work  for  them?  A.  I 
believe — 

Q.  Last  time?  A.  Back  to  work  in  November. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  recently  go  back  to  work  for  the 
company?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  went  back — I  don’t  know  what 
day  it  was  but  it  was  on  a  Monday. 
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Q.  What  month?  A.  This  month.  Not  this  month,  but 
August. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  a  strike  settlement 
was  entered  into  between  the  company  and  the  union  where 
the  union  removed  the  pickets  and  some  of  the  girls  were 
called  back?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  called  back? 

2003 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Around  the  middle  of  August?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  wmrking  out  there  now?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  *•*•••••• 

2006 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  go  up  to  the  clock  to  see 
Mr.  Nicholas  with  a  group  of  girls  on  that  morning?  A. 
Yes,  I  went  with  the  girls. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it?  A.  Well,  I’d  say  around 
10:00  o’clock.  I  didn’t  look  at  the  clock,  but  it  was  around 
10:00  o’clock. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  up  and  go  to  the  clock? 
A.  Well,  w*e  had  agreed  to  a  bunch  of  girls  go  up  there. 
We  didn’t  number  them  or  didn’t  call  any  names;  just 
anybody  that 

2007 

wanted  to  go  to  talk. 

Q.  When  was  that  agreement  reached?  A.  On  Monday 
night. 

Q.  And  the  next  morning  at  10:00  o’clock,  how  did  you 
know  when  it  was  time  to  go  up  there?  A.  Well,  I  couldn’t 
see  the  clock,  but  Bessie  Bush  was  sitting — her  machine 
wms  where  she  could  see  the  clock. 

Q.  How  far  does  she  sit  from  you?  A.  One  machine 
from  us. 

Q.  Well,  go  ahead.  A.  And  I  told  Bessie,  I  said,  “1 
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can’t  see  the  clock  and — but  when  I  see  you  get  up  and 
go,  well,  I’ll  go.”  So  when  Bessie  got  up  to  go,  I  but  my 
machine  off  and  walked  down  with  her. 

Q.  You  walked  down  with  her?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Or  kind  of 
behind  her. 

Q.  How  far  behind?  A.  Well,  just  right  behind  her. 
Just  walking  down. 

Q.  When  you  got  down  to  the  clock,  were  any  girls  with 
you?  A.  Well,  there  was — I  looked  back  and  there  were 
a  good  many  girls  coming  down.  There  was  a  few  already 
there,  and  I  looked  back,  and  there  was  a  good  many  girls 
coming  down  the  aisle.  And  we  walked  on  up  to  the  clocks, 
and  Mr.  Nicholas  passed  us,  just  as  we  got  to  the  clocks, 
and  Miss  Miley  was  sitting  in  a  little  waiting  room, 
lobby  like. 

2008 

And  she  got  up  and  he  walked  up  to  her,  and  she  made 
a  step  or  two  toward  him,  and  she — he  shook  her  hand, 
and  she  told  him  that  she  was  with  the  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union. 

Q.  Incidentally,  where  were  you  standing  right  then? 
A.  I  was  standing  right  behind  him,  kind  of  to  the  side 
of  him,  but  I  wms — I  mean,  his  back  was  kind  of  to  me, 
but  I  was  close  enough  to  him  that  I  could  touch  him  with 
mv  hand. 

And  he  said,  “Well,  you  couldn’t  be  with  a  better  or¬ 
ganization.” 

And  she  said,  “A  group  of  my  girls — a  committee  of 
my  girls  and  your  girls  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

And  so  he  turned  around — when  he  turned  around,  he 
said,  “So  that  is  wdiat  these  girls  are  here  for.”  And 
he  said,  “I  quess  you  know  what  you  can  do.  You’re  fired. 
Punch  your  clocks — cards  and  get  out.” 

And  then  he  began  to  tell  Mrs.  Seaman  to  get  on  the 
phone  and  call  more  girls  to  take  these  girls’  places*  And 
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then  Mr. — somebody  said,  4 ‘Mr.  Nicholas,  you  mean  we’re 
— we’re  fired  for  union  activities?” 

And  he  said,  “You  heard  what  I  said.  Punch  your  cards 
and  get  out  the  damned  door.  You’re  fired.” 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  that  question?  A.  No,  I  didn’t  ask 
him  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  asked  him  that  question? 

2009 

A.  Well,  I  believe  Bessie  or  Claire  or  some  of  the  girls 
that  was  there.  I  know  the  question  was  asked. 

Q.  You  heard  it  asked  by  one  of  the  girls?  A.  Yes,  but 
I  couldn’t  swear  what  girls  asked  him  the  question. 

Q.  Now,  anything  else  happen  at  the  clock?  A.  And 
Mrs.  Seaman  didn’t — she  didn’t  know  what  cards,  who 
they  were;  she  didn’t  know  what  the  girls’  names  were, 
and  Mr.  Nicholas  said,  “O.K.,  get  on  out.  We’ll  do 
better  than  that.  We’ll  punch  your  cards  for  you.  Get 
on  out  the  door.  You’re  fired.” 

And  I  turned  around  to  Mr.  Nicholas  myself,  and  I  said, 
“Mr.  Nicholas,  can  I  go  to  my  machine  to  get  my  purse 
and  scissors?”  And  he  said,  “Please  do.”  Just  like  that. 

Q.  In  that  tone  of  voice?  A.  And  I  turned  and  walked 
to  my  machine  and  got  my  scissors  and  purse  and  come 
right  back,  and  some  of  the  girls  were  still  standing  in  the 
lobby  and  were  talking,  and  Mrs.  Milev  was  saying,  “Don’t 
punch  your  cards.  If  you’re  fired,  you  don’t  have  to 
punch  your  cards.” 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  do  when  you  got  on  outside?  A. 
Well,  we  walked  over  to  the  outside,  and  there  was  a  man 
on  a  bulldozer,  I  reckon  you  call  it.  He  was  grading  down 
the  side  of  the  road  out  there,  and  we  asked  him  what — 
where  was  the  company  property,  and  he  said,  “Well,  I’d 
say  it  was  those  telephone  posts  out  there.”  So  we  walked 
up  and  down  the  drive — 
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2010 

the  road  there,  on  the  side  of  the  road,  between  the  tele¬ 
phone  posts. 

But  I  didn’t  stay  there  but  just — I  don’t  guess  I  stayed 
out  there  five  minutes.  One  of  my  little  boys  was  kind 
of  sick,  and  I  thought  since  I  was  fired,  I’d  go  home  and 
see  about  the  children. 

And  then  I  went  to  see  about  the  little  boy,  and  I  guess 
I  stayed  at  home  two  or  three  hours.  It  was  along  in  the 
evening  before  I  came  back  out  there. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  were  outside  walking?  A. 
Oh,  I  couldn’t  have  been  out  there  over  five  minutes. 

Q.  Now,  getting  back  to  the  clock,  did  anyone  tell  Mr. 
Nicholas  what  they  were  up  there  for?  A.  Well,  Mr. — Miss 
Miley  just  said  a  group  of  our  girls — “of  my  girls  and 
your  girls  want  to  talk  to  you.”  And  if  anybody  else 
said  anything  to  him  what  we  were  there  for,  well,  I 
didn’t  hear  it.  He  didn’t  give  us  time.  He  didn’t  give 
anybody  time  to  say  anything,  because  when  he  turned 
around,  we  was  fired. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  going  back  to  your  ma¬ 
chines?  A.  No,  he  did  not.  The  onlv  time — the  onlv  time 
the  word  “machine”  was  mentioned,  when  we  asked  him — 
when  we  asked  him  could  we  go  back  to  our  machine  and 
get  our  purse  and  scissors,  and  if  he’d  have  said  “Go  back 
to  vour  machine,”  I  would  have  certainlv  heard  him  because 
I  could  have  put  my  hand  on  him  when 

2011 

he  was  talking,  and  me  for  one,  I  would  have  gone  back 
to  my  machine  because  I  needed  work. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  move  that  that  portion  of  the  answer 
starting  “If  he  had  said,”  he  stricken  as  not  responsive. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Read  me  the  question,  please? 

(Record  read  back.)  j 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  motion  granted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  You  saw  you  were  standing  next  to 
Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  everything  he  said  when  he  turned 
around?  A.  Every  word  that  he  said  until  the  time  that 
I  asked  him  could  I  go  get  my  scissors  and  purse,  and  I 
turned  and  walked  hack  to  my  machine  and  got  my  scissors 
and  purse. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  back  to  you  machine,  was  Mr. 
Nicholas  still  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  what  was  said  after  you  left  the 
machine?  A.  No,  sir,  not  what  was  said  after  I  went  to 
my  machine. 

Q.  Now,  you  engaged  in  picketing  outside?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  do  that?  A.  Well,  that  day 
I  couldn’t  have — I  mean,  right  then  I  wasn’t  out  there 
hut  just  a  few  minutes,  but  along  in  the  afternoon  I  came 
back  and  somebody  had  gone  and  got  some  pickets  signed, 
or  placards,  whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  and  I  held 

2012 

one  of  those  pickets  and  walked  up  and  down  like  that. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  do  that?  A.  Well,  not  long.  At 
the  time  somebody  else  would  come  along  and  relieve  me. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  injunction  proceeding?  A. 
No,  I  wasn’t  out  there  when  that — I  mean,  I  was  in  the 
court  and  all,  but  I  wasn’t  on  the  line  when  the  injunction 
was  served,  the  injunction  papers  was  served,  I  wasn’t 
out  there. 

Q.  Did  you  picket  after  the  injunction  papers  were 
served?  A.  Yes.  No,  not  until  after  we  had  the  injunction 
trial,  and  then  we  went  back. 

Q.  Did  you  picket  then?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  picket?  A.  Well,  I  picket  in  the 
afternoon  from  2:00 — from  12:00  to  6:00. 
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Q.  Over  what  period  of  time  after  they  put  the  pickets 
back  up?  For  how  long?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  remember 
how  long  it  was  after  we  had  the  injunction  trial  until  it 
was  settled. 

Q.  Did  you  picket  during  that  period  of  time,  from  the 
injunction  trial —  A.  No. 

Q.  (Continuing) — until  it  was  settled?  A.  No,  not  at 
the  injunction  trial.  Didn’t  anybody  picket. 

2013 

Q.  Well,  after  the  injunction  trial,  did  you  picket — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing)  — all  during  that  period  until  the  time 
it  was  settled?  A.  Yes,  sir,  until  the  time  it  was  settled. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  j  * 

Cross  Examination 

*  #  *  *  *  *  #  *  *  • 

Q.  But  you  did  attend  the  meeting  of  the  21st  of  April, 
is  that  right? 

2014 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  people  were  there?  A.  Well,  I 
wouldn’t — I  don’t  know.  About  35  or  40,  I’d  say.  There 
was  a  lot  of  people  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they?  A.  Well,  I  don’t — I  don’t — don’t 
know  any  of  them,  other  than  some  of  the  women’s  wives — 
husbands  were  there.  But  no  one  by  name.  I  couldn’t 
tell  them — couldn’t  call  them  by  name  to  save  my  life. 
Q.  Well,  do  you  know  Mr.  Wallace?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  him  by  name,  didn’t  you?  A.  Well,  I  just 
knew  him — I  mean,  I  couldn’t — I  couldn’t  say  that  Mr. 
Wallace  was — what  did  I  mean  to  say? 
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What  I  meant  was,  Mr.  Wallace — now,  Mr.  Wallace  was, 
but  other  men  that  were  there,  I  don’t  know  whether  they 
were  some  union  men  or  some  women’s  husbands,  or  what, 
who  they  were;  but  I  did  know  Mr.  Wallace. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jack  Gager?  A.  I  don’t  believe  so. 

Q.  Jack  Gager? 

2015 

A.  I  don’t  believe  I  do. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Martin,  didn’t  you?  A.  When  he 
introduced  himself,  yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  meeting  start?  Can  you  tell  us?  A. 
Well,  Mr.  Martin — I  can’t  tell  you  all  of  it  that  went  on 
because  I  didn’t  hear  it  all.  I  had  my  little  boy  there,  and 
he  was  running  up  and  down  the  steps,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  heard.  He  began  to  talk  about  such  a  hard 
time  that  they  had  had  to  try  to  organize  the  mill,  years 
and  years  back,  and  he  told  that  Eddie  Kihyet  had  got  up 
a  softball  game  and  beauty  contest,  and  everything,  to 
try  to  attract  the  girls’  attention  to  all  of  that  instead  of 
thinking  about  the  union.  And  he  talked  about  how  they 
had  worked  to  try  to  organize  the  mill,  and  somebody  men¬ 
tioned  then,  Miss  Milev,  I  believe,  that  she  had  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  cards ;  she  had  the  majority  of  the  cards  signed 
of  the  girls  working  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  well,  if  that  was  the  way,  then  we 
could  ask  Mr.  Nicholas  for  union  recognition,  and  we’d 
have  a  vote  and  see  if  we  could  vote  the  union  in  the  mill. 
And  some  of  the  girls  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas  has  told  us 
time  and  again  that  any  time  that  we  had  a  problem  to 
discuss  with  him,  to  come  to  his  office.  In  fact,  there 
wasn’t  even  a  lock  on  the  door.” 

So  we  asked — some  of  the  girls  asked  who  wanted  to 
go,  and  all  that  wanted  to  go  raised  their  hands.  And  we 
said,  well,  we’d  meet  at  the  clocks  at  10:00  o’clock  the 
next  morning,  and 
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2016 


Bessie  Bush  was  to  do  the  talking. 

And  then  somebody  suggested  that  Miss  Miley  come  out 
there,  and  Miss  Miley  said,  well,  she  didn’t  know  whether 
they  would  let  her  in  or  not.  And  we  said,  “well,  i a  case 
they  don’t  let  you  in,  well,  Bessie  Bush  will  do  the  talking.” 

And  then  the  word — somebody  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas  will 
fire  us.”  Mr.  Martin  said,  “No,  he’s  too  smart  a  man  to 
do  that.”  Said,  “He  wouldn’t  fire  you;  but  in  case  he 
does  fire  you,”  said,  “we  have  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  that  will  make  him  put  you  back  to  work  and 
pay  you  back  time.” 

And  Mr.  Martin  said,  “Well,  if  he  fires  you,”  said,  “the 
union  will  pay  you  $20  a  week.”  Said,  “It  doesn’t  make 
any  difference  whether  you’re  out  a  month,  two  months, 
or  three  months,  or  three  years.”  And  that  is  all  I  can 
remember  to  tell  you  that  happened  at  the  meeting,  because 
I  was  up  and  down.  And  I’d  run  out  to  see  about  the 
baby,  and  I’d  come  back  and  hold  him  as  long  as  he’d  sit 
still,  and  then  he’d  get  down  and  be  gone  again. 


Q.  You  got  back  in  the  meeting  often  enough  to 


hear 


what  you  have  just  told  us?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn’t  Miss  Miley  open  the  meeting?  A.  Well,  I 
couldn’t  say  now  that  Miss  Miley  opened — I  believe  she 
did,  and  then  she  introduced  Mr.  Martin. 

Q.  What  did  she  say? 


2017 

A.  Well,  she  just  told  us  that  she  was  glad  to  see  all  the 
girls  there,  and  that  Mr.  Martin,  she  told — I  believe  he’s 
the  president  or  vice-president  or  something — that  Martin, 
that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  us. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  don’t  know  what  office  he  holds 
in  the  union?  A.  Well,  he’s  the  president  or  vice-president, 
or — I  couldn’t  say  what  office  he  has  because  I  don’t  know. 
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What  I  meant  was,  Mr.  Wallace — now,  Mr.  Wallace  was, 
but  other  men  that  were  there,  I  don’t  know  whether  they 
were  some  union  men  or  some  women’s  husbands,  or  what, 
who  they  were;  but  I  did  know  Mr.  Wallace. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jack  Gager?  A.  I  don’t  believe  so. 

Q.  Jack  Gager? 

2015 

A.  I  don’t  believe  I  do. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Martin,  didn’t  you?  A.  When  he 
introduced  himself,  yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  meeting  start?  Can  you  tell  us?  A. 
Well,  Mr.  Martin — I  can’t  tell  you  all  of  it  that  went  on 
because  I  didn’t  hear  it  all.  I  bad  my  little  boy  there,  and 
he  was  running  up  and  down  the  steps,  but  I  will  tell 
vou  what  I  heard.  He  began  to  talk  about  such  a  hard 
time  that  they  had  had  to  try  to  organize  the  mill,  years 
and  years  back,  and  he  told  that  Eddie  Kihyet  had  got  up 
a  softball  game  and  beauty  contest,  and  everything,  to 
try  to  attract  the  girls’  attention  to  all  of  that  instead  of 
thinking  about  the  union.  And  he  talked  about  how  they 
had  worked  to  try  to  organize  the  mill,  and  somebody  men¬ 
tioned  then,  Miss  Miley,  I  believe,  that  she  had  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  cards ;  she  had  the  majority  of  the  cards  signed 
of  the  girls  working  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  well,  if  that  was  the  way,  then  we 
could  ask  Mr.  Nicholas  for  union  recognition,  and  we’d 
have  a  vote  and  see  if  we  could  vote  the  union  in  the  mill. 
And  some  of  the  girls  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas  has  told  us 
time  and  again  that  any  time  that  we  had  a  problem  to 
discuss  with  him,  to  come  to  his  office.  In  fact,  there 
wasn’t  even  a  lock  on  the  door.” 

So  we  asked — some  of  the  girls  asked  who  wanted  to 
go,  and  all  that  wanted  to  go  raised  their  hands.  And  we 
said,  well,  we’d  meet  at  the  clocks  at  10:00  o’clock  the 
next  morning,  and 
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2016 

Bessie  Bush  was  to  do  the  talking. 

And  then  somebody  suggested  that  Miss  Miley  come  out 
there,  and  Miss  Miley  said,  well,  she  didn’t  know  whether 
they  would  let  her  in  or  not.  And  we  said,  “well,  in  case 
they  don’t  let  you  in,  well,  Bessie  Bush  will  do  the  talking.” 

And  then  the  word — somebody  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas  will 
fire  us.”  Mr.  Martin  said,  “No,  he’s  too  smart  a  man  to 
do  that.”  Said,  “He  wouldn’t  fire  you;  but  in  case  he 
does  fire  you,”  said,  “we  have  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  that  will  make  him  put  you  back  to  work  and 
pay  you  back  time.” 

And  Mr.  Martin  said,  “Well,  if  he  fires  you,”  said,  “the 
union  will  pay  you  $20  a  week.”  Said,  “It  doesn’t  make 
any  difference  whether  you’re  out  a  month,  two  months, 
or  three  months,  or  three  vears.”  And  that  is  all  I  can 
remember  to  tell  you  that  happened  at  the  meeting,  because 
I  was  up  and  down.  And  I’d  run  out  to  see  about  the 
baby,  and  I’d  come  back  and  hold  him  as  long  as  he’d  sit 
still,  and  then  he’d  get  down  and  be  gone  again. 

Q.  You  got  back  in  the  meeting  often  enough  to  hear 
what  you  have  just  told  us?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn’t  Miss  Miley  open  the  meeting?  A.  Well,  I 
couldn’t  say  now  that  Miss  Miley  opened — I  believe  she 
did,  and  then  she  introduced  Mr.  Martin. 

Q.  What  did  she  say? 

2017 

A.  Well,  she  just  told  us  that  she  was  glad  to  see  all  the 
girls  there,  and  that  Mr.  Martin,  she  told — I  believe  he’s 
the  president  or  vice-president  or  something — that  Martin, 
that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  us. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  don’t  know  what  office  he  holds 
in  the  union?  A.  Well,  he’s  the  president  or  vice-president, 
or — I  couldn’t  say  what  office  he  has  because  I  don’t  know. 
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Q.  Well,  when  Miss  Milev  got  through,  did  anybody  read 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting?  A.  I  didn’t  see  any  minutes 
if  they  did. 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  everything  that  Mr.  Martin  said? 
A.  As  much  as  I  heard,  yes. 

###•**#••• 

2019 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  he  started  talking  about  an  election? 
A.  No,  we  had  already  talked  about  an  election. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  said  about  an  election?  A.  Well, 
Miss — when  we  was  talking  about  how  hard  it  was  to 
organize  the  mill,  or  what  a  time  they  had  had  over  a 
period  of  years  that  they’ve  tried  to  organize  the  mill,  and 
Miss  Miley  said,  “Well,  we  have  a  majority  of  the  cards 
signed  now.”  And  he  said,  “Well,  in  that  case,  go  to 
Mr.  Nicholas  and  talk  to  him.  Ask  him  for  union  rec¬ 
ognition.” 

Q.  WTiat  did  he  tell  you  to  do,  to  go  to  Mr.  Nicholas 
and  ask  for  an  election,  is  that  it?  A.  Or  to  ask  for  union 
recognition. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that?  A.  Well,  I  reckon — I 
meant  that  we  wanted  him  to  recognize  our  union,  and 
that  they  would  let  it  come  to  a  vote,  and  we  could  vote, 
and  if  we  got  enough  votes  to  organize  the  mill,  well,  it 
would  be  a  union. 

Q.  You  wanted  Mr.  Nicholas’  permission  for  that,  is  that 
it?  A.  We  wanted  it — I  reckon,  we  would  have  to  have 
to  recognize 

2020 

a  union  before  we  could  have  a  union  in  there.  I  don’t 
know. 

Q.  Well,  you  went  up  there  for  a  certain  purpose.  This 
whole  committee  got  up  from  their  machines  to  talk  to  him 


[2020, 2021, 2027] 

about  something,  is  that  right?  A.  To  ask  him  about 
union  recognition,  yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that?  A.  Well,  I  meant  we 
wanted  it  to  come  to  a  vote.  We  wanted  to  have  a  vote. 
And  if  we  got  the  majority  of  the  votes,  well,  it  would 
be  union,  and  if  we  didn’t,  well,  it  wouldn’t  be  union. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  course  of  the  meetings  that  you 
attended,  didn’t  Mr.  Martin  or  Mr.  Wallace  or  Miss  Miley, 
or  Miss  Clem  explain  the  procedure  by  which  you  got  a 
vote?  A.  Well,  I  believe  Miss  Miley  told  us  one  time 
that  we’d  ask  for  union  recognition,  and  then  it  would 
go  to  the  Labor  Board,  or  something,  and  then  the  Labor 
Board  would  set  a  date  when  we  would  have  an  election. 
I  believe  that  is  the  way  she  told  it.  I  wouldn’t  say.  She 
has  talked  about  it,  but  I’m — I’m  not — I’m  not  very  well 
educated  on  those  things,  so  I  couldn’t — 

Q.  But  she  did  explain  to  you  exactly  the  way  it  works, 
didn’t  she?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Nicholas  have  to  do  with  that?  A. 
Well,  I  don’t  know.  What  Mr.  Nicholas  would  have  to  do 
with  it,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  guess  he’d  have  to  be  in  it  if  it 
was  to  come  to  a  vote. 

2021 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  expect  Mr.  Nicholas  to  do  for 
you  that  morning?  A.  We  expected  him  to  talk  to  us. 

Q.  About  what?  What  did  you  expect  him  to  say?  A. 
Well,  we  expected  him  to  say,  or  talk  to  us  about  the  union; 
tell  us  that  we  could  have  it  if  we  wanted  it,  or  if  he  didn’t 
want  it,  or  we  couldn’t  have  it  or — 

•  *  *  •  *  •  #  *  *  * 

2027 

Q.  How  would  you  find  out  when  you  could  see  him? 
A.  Well,  I  could  see  him  going  through  the  mill.  He 
went  through  the  mill  oil  and  on. 
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Q.  Yes,  but  when  would  you  find  out  when  his  time  was 
free  to  see  you?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  his  time 
would  be  free  or  not,  but  if  I  would  have  seen  him  in  the 
mill,  I  would  have  gone  to  the  office  and  asked  could  I 
see  him  there. 

Q.  You  would  have  gone  to  the  office  and  asked  someone, 
is  that  right?  A.  Ask  Mr.  Nicholas,  if  he  had  have  been 
there,  or  ask  somebody  if  they  was  there.  Well,  Miss  Miley 
asked  could  she  see  him. 

Q.  Wasn’t  it  your  plant  procedure  to  ask  your  super¬ 
visor?  A.  No. 

Q.  It  wasn’t?  A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  you  know;  you  never  did  it  yourself,  did 
you?  A.  Did  what? 

Q.  Ask  permission  to  see  Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  when  Claire  Beasley  or  somebody  in  this  audi¬ 
ence  said, 

2028 

“What  are  we  going  to  do  in  case  we’re  fired?”,  at  that 
time,  Mr.  Martin  say  anything  about  a  strike?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  use  the  phrase  “sympathetic 
strike?”  A.  No. 

•  ••*•••••• 

2029 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Was  he  waving  his  arms? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  how  was  he  when  he  got  up  and  spoke  to  Miss 
Miley?  A.  He  just  walked  up  to  Miss  Miley.  Miss  Miley 
was  sitting  in  the  little  waiting  room.  He  come  around 
the  clocks.  Miss  Miley  came  up  and  he  met  her  in  the 
door.  He  shook  her  hand.  He  was  very  nice  shaking  her 
hand,  and  she  told  him  that  she  was  with  the  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union. 

He  said,  “You  couldn’t  be  with  a  better  organization.” 


384 


[2029, 2030, 20351 


She  said,  “A  group  of  my  girls  and  your  girls  want  to 
to  talk  to  you.” 

He  turned  around,  “So  that  is  what  these  girls  are 
here  for?” 

Q.  Go  ahead.  A.  And  said,  “I  guess  you  know  what 
you  can  do.  You’re  fired.  Punch  your  clocks  and  get 
out — punch  your  cards  and  get  out  the  door.” 

Well  then,  some  of  the  girls  said,  “You  can’t  fire  us — 

2030 

you  don’t  mean  you’re  firing  us  for  union  activities?” 

He  said,  “You  heard  what  I  said,  punch  your  cards  and 
get  out  the  damned  door.” 

Turned  to  Mrs.  Seaman  and  told  her  to  get  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  call  some  more  girls  to  replace  these,  and  to 
punch  their  cards.  And  she  said  she  didn’t  know  who 
they  were — she  didn’t  know  whose  cards  to  punch.  And 
then  I  asked  him  could  I  go  back  to  my  machine  and  get 
my  purse  and  scissors,  and  he  said,  “Please  do.” 

I  turned  and  went  back  to  my  machine  and  got  my 
scissors  and  purse. 

#**##**#*!* 

2035 

Q.  When  you  got  out  on  the  picket  line  did  you  hear 
any  of  your  girls  on  the  picket  line  call  any  names  to  the 
others?  A.  No,  sir,  not  then. 

Q.  At  any  time?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  your  pickets  call  the  girls?  A. 
Scabs. 

Q.  Anything  else?  A.  Yellow-livered  scabs.  Yellow 
cowards,  and — 

Q.  Anything  else?  A.  Not  that  I  can  recall. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  that  there  were  other  words  and  other 
things  that  you  told  the  girls  as  they  went  through?  A. 
I  didn’t — didn’t  hear  anybody  say  anything  to  other  girls, 
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other  than  they  called  them  scabs  or  yellow-livered  scabs, 
or  yellow  cowards. 

#••*•*•••* 


2036 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  they  had  a  strike  fund  and  you  got 
$20  a  week  if  you  wTere  on  strike?  A.  No,  he  just  said, 
“We’ll  give  you  $20  a  week  if  Mr.  Nicholas  fires  you.” 
He  said,  “We’ll  give  you  $20  a  week  if  you  are  out  three 
months,  three  w-eeks,  or  three  years.”  He  said  it  didn’t 
make  any  difference.  He  didn’t  say  what  he’d  give  us  the 
$20  for,  or  if  he  did,  he  told  them  that  while  I  was  out  of 
the  room.  I  didn’t  hear  him. 

•  •##•••••• 


2037 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Martin,  during  the  course  of  his  speech,  men¬ 
tion  anything  about  the  strikes  that  the  union  had  had  in 
other  places?  A.  I  didn’t  hear  him,  if  he  did. 


2039 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  why  there  was  any  need  for  23 
people  to  call  on  Mr.  Nicholas  to  make  this  request?  A.  No. 


2043 

Ruby  Lee  Goff, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 
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2051 

Q.  Now,  what  happened  when  you  got  out  the  door?  A. 
Miss  Miley  told  us  that  we  couldn’t  stay  on  company  prop¬ 
erty,  we  would  have  to  get  off  company  property. 

Q.  Did  you  get  off  company  property?  A.  Yes,  we  did. 
We  went  out  on  the  street,  on  the  side  of  the  street,  and 
filed  up  and  down  the  street  in  two’s. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  out  there?  A.  Well,  I  stayed 
practically  all  day  that  first  day. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  any  picket  signs  when  you  first  got  out 
there?  A.  No,  sir,  we  didn’t  have  any  picket  signs. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  picket  signs?  A.  About  four  o’clock 
that  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  any?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Where  were  you  carrying  them?  A.  On  the  front 
entrance. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  picket  out  there?  A.  Well,  I  gen¬ 
erally  go  home  about  4:30  in  the  eveningtime,  and  I’d  picket 
some  during  the  day.  The  first  two  or  three  days,  Well,  I 
picketed  some  all  around  the  building. 

2052 

Q.  Did  you  all  remove  your  pickets  for  any  reason?  A. 
Not  until  the  injunction  was  served. 

Q.  About  when  was  that?  A.  I  couldn’t  say  for  sure, 
but  I  believe  it  was  on  Friday  night. 

Q.  What  happened  after  the  injunction  was  served?  A. 
We  didn’t  picket  any  more.  We — They  had  a  trial  to  see 
if  we  were  going — 

Q.  Did  the  picket  line  ever  get  put  back  up?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  After  this  trial  was  over,  they 
allowed  us  to  picket. 

Q.  Did  you  picket  after  that?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  picket?  A.  Oh,  I  guess  about  a 
week  and  a  half. 

#  •  *  *  *  *  •  #  *  • 
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2053 

Cross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Who  told  you  to  ask  whether 
you  were  being  fired  for  union  activities?  A.  Nobody.  We 
just  figured  that  that  is  wTiy  we  was  fired,  for — that  we 
wanted  to  know.  That  is  wTiv  we  went  up  there,  to  ask  him 
for  union  recognition. 

Q.  WTio  told  you  to  ask  whether  you  wTere  fired  for  union 
activities,  was  the  question  put  to  you?  A.  Nobody. 

Q.  WHhen  did  you  ever  hear  the  phrase  “fired  for  union 
activities”  before?  A.  I  hadn’t. 

Q.  Bessie  Bush  asked  the  same  question  before  you  did? 
A.  After,  I  believe. 

Q.  After  you  did.  WTio  was  standing  next  to  you  while 
all  this  was  happening?  A.  Mr.  Nicholas  was  in  front  of 
me,  and  Bessie  Bush  was  on  one  side,  and  Alda  Renfroe. 

Q.  You  were  right  up  in  front,  w’ere  you?  A.  Right  up 
in  front. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Inez  Reeves  there? 

2054 

A.  No.  I  didn’t  look  around  to  see  who  all  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Inez  Reeves?  A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Nicholas  answered  you  and  said,  “Yes,  you 
are  fired,”  is  that  it?  A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  And  then  this  Bessie  Bush  asked  the  same  question, 
did  she?  A.  Yes,  she  did. 

Q.  Did  you  two  have  any  arrangement  about  asking  that 
question?  A.  No,  we  didn’t. 

Q.  Miss  Miley  ever  tell  you  if  you  were  fired,  to  ask  if 
you  were  fired  for  union  activities?  A.  No,  she  didn’t. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Martin  ever  tell  you  that?  A.  No,  he  didn’t. 

Q.  Anybody  else?  A.  Nobody. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  to  be  fired  when  you  went  up  there? 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Had  you  ever  heard  any  discussion  before  about  get¬ 
ting  fired  as  a  result  of  this  committee  meeting?  A.  Mr. 
Martin  said  the  night  before  that  Mr.  Nicholas  wouldn’t 
fire  us;  he  was  much  too  intelligent  a  man  to  do  a  thing 
like  that. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say? 

2055 

A.  He  said  that  he  just  absolutely  wouldn’t  fire  us,  that  it 
was  against  the  law. 

Q.  That  is  all?  A.  That  the  Labor  Board  would  take 
it  up  if  he  did. 

Q.  Is  that  all  he  said  about  it?  A.  And  then  he  said  that 
if  he  did  fire  us,  that  the  Labor  Board  would  take  it  up. 

Q.  Is  that  all?  A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  union  giving  you  $20 
a  week  if  you  were  fired?  A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time?  A.  He  didn’t  make 
no  specific  statement.  He  just  said  if  we  did  get  fired,  and 
they  did  picket  the  plant,  that  they  would  pay  us  $20  a  week 
strike  benefits. 

•  •*#•••••• 

2058 

Q.  I  see.  And  you  girls  were  all  grouped  together  in  this 
spot,  were  you?  A.  Yes,  we  were. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Nicholas  pleasant  when  he  spoke  to  Miss 
Miley  for  the  first  time?  A.  Was  he  present? 

Q.  Pleasant?  A.  Yes,  very  pleasant. 

Q.  Have  a  smile  on  his  face?  A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  Spoke  in  a  soft  tone  of  voice,  did  he?  A.  Yes,  he  did. 

2063 

Q.  Go  ahead;  give  us  the  whole  answer.  A.  Well,  and 
then  he  said  if  he  did  fire  us,  that  we  could  and  they  did 
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picket  the  plant,  that  he  would  pay  us  $20  a  week  strike 
benefits. 

2064 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  say  about  these  other  strikes?  A. 
Well,  he  was  talking  strikes  so  much,  till  I  just  don’t  re¬ 
member.  The  main  thing  was  talking  to  Mr.  Nicholas. 

Q.  Now  I  am  not  interested  in  what  you  considered  the 
main  thing.  I  want  you  to  give  us  your  best  recollection 
of  what  his  saying. 

Now  you  said  he  was  talking  strikes  so  much.  What  did 
he  say  about  strikes?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  remember. 

#•***••#•• 

2068 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  mean  when  you  went  up  there  to 
ask  him  to  recognize  the  union?  What  did  you  want  him 
to  do?  A.  Well,  just,  for  instance,  if  a  girl  wore  a  union 
button  in  the  plant,  and  by  that  he’d  know  that  she  be¬ 
longed  to  the  union. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  But  he  wouldn’t  fire  her. 

Q.  I  see.  Anything  else  you  meant  by  that?  A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  wanted  him  to  do,  is  that  right?  A. 
Just  recognize  the  union. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  mean  by  recognizing  the  union, 
if  a  girl  wears  a  union  button,  not  to  fire  her;  right?  A. 
Right. 


2071 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  you  reach  any  decision  of  what  to  do 
in  case  Mr.  Nicholas  wasn’t  there?  A.  We  was  just  quietly 
going  to  go  back  to  our  machines. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  it?  A.  Of  course,  we  never  did  expect 
to  do  anything  but  talk  to  him  and  then  go  back  to  our 
machines. 
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Q.  But  if  he  weren’t  there,  you  couldn’t  talk  to  him?  A. 
That’s  right.  Just  talk  to  him  another  time. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  discussed  what  you 
would  do  in  case  he  weren’t  there.  A.  We’d  go  back  and 
wait  till  another  time. 

Q.  And  did  you  discuss  what  you  would  do  in  case  Mr. 
Nicholas 

2072 

were  busy  and  couldn’t  see  you  at  10:00  o’clock?  A.  Go 
back  and  wait  at  our  machines  until  he  could  see  us. 

Q.  So  you  would  keep  coming  up  until  Mr.  Nicholas  was 
free,  is  that  what  you  planned  to  do?  A.  No,  not  every  few 
minutes. 

Q.  Well,  how  often  had  you  planned  to  come  up?  A.  We 
were  just  going  to  wrnit  until  he  could  see  us. 

Q.  Well,  how  would  you  find  out  when  he  could  see  you? 
A.  We  generally  see  him  go  through  the  mill. 

Q.  Well,  he  is  busy  most  of  the  day,  isn’t  he?  A.  I  guess 
he  is  busy.  He  always  has  time  to  go  through  the  mill  and 
see  how  things  was  running. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  going  to  see  him  at  his  office,  a  group 
of  girls,  weren’t  you?  A.  Yes,  we  was. 

Q.  How  were  you  going  to  find  out  whether  he  was  busy 
or  not  and  could  see  you?  A.  Well,  we  could  always  go 
up  to  the  office  during  lunch  period  and  ask,  and  ask  when 
he  weren’t  busy. 

•  •**•••**• 

2074 

Q.  Now,  when  you  went  out  on  strike,  your  purpose  was 
to  get  Mr.  Nicholas  to  recognize  your  union,  is  that  right? 
A.  WTien  we  was  walking  the  picket  line  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  We  was  trying  to  show  the  world  that  we’d 
been  unfairly  treated. 


[2075, 2076, 2077, 2078] 


2075 

Redirect  Examination 

********** 


2076 

Q.  Now,  you  mentioned  some  meetings  during  the  injunc¬ 
tion  proceeding.  What  was  discussed  at  those  meetings? 
A.  Well,  we’d  just  open  up  with  a  prayer,  and  they’d  read 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  we’d  report  all  the  latest  rumors 
we’d  heard,  and  then  we’d  talk  about  visiting  somebody’s 
home  that  the  girls  worked  in  the  mill,  and  ask  them  would 
they  join  the  union,  and  to  try  to  get  them  to  stay  out. 

2077 

Recross  Examination 

*•**•••*•• 

A.  I  don’t  know  them  personally. 

********** 

2078 

Q.  Well,  what  persons  at  the  meeting  made  any  state¬ 
ments  that  they  were  old  girls  and  they  hadn ’t  been  called 
back?  A.  I  don’t  know  them.  There  were  some  there,  but 
I  don ’t  know  them  personally. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  get  to  know  them  later  on?  A.  No,  I 
didn’t. 

Q.  And  you  can’t  give  us  a  single  name  of  one  of  them, 
can  you?  A.  No,  sir. 

********** 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  at  any  time  at  any  of  your  meetings 
any  rumors  about  the  seamen  from  Mobile  and  the  shrimp¬ 
ers  from  Biloxi  coming  over?  A.  Oh,  we  heard  about  it, 
but — 
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2079 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  about  it?  A.  Oh,  well,  everybody 
was  talking  about  they  had  heard  it. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  they  say  about  it?  A.  They  didn’t  say 
anything  about  it.  Just  said — 

Q.  You  said  everybody  was  talking  about  it.  What  did 
they  say?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  remember  just  exactly  what 
they  did  say  about  it,  but  they  just  discussed  about  that 
they’d  heard  that  the  shrimpers,  or  something  or  other, 
was  coming  in,  and  somebody  else  says  they  couldn’t  come 
in.  That  was  about  all  there  was  to  it. 

Q.  And  you  say  everybody  was  talking  about  it  at  that 
time,  is  that  right?  A.  Well,  what  girls  that  was  out  on  the 
picket  line. 

Q.  And  a  lot  of  other  people  were  talking  about  it  too, 
weren’t  they?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  couldn ’t  get  around 
everywhere. 

Q.  But  the  people  with  whom  you  did  get  around  talked 
about  it,  is  that  right?  A.  Sure,  I  guess  it  was  all  over 
town.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  And  at  these  meetings  that  you  had,  were  other  rumors 
of  violence  discussed?  A.  We  didn’t  discuss  any  violence. 

Q.  Well,  but  you  discussed  the  rumors  and  reports  that 
you  heard,  didn’t  you?  A.  Oh,  sure,  things  that  wre  read 
in  the  newspaper. 

2080 


Q.  Things  that  you  saw  with  your  own  eyes?  A.  I  didn’t 
see  any  violence  with  my  own  eyes. 

Q.  Well,  you  did  see  the  telephone  wires  cut,  didn’t  you? 
A.  I  certainly  didn’t. 

Q.  You  did  not?  A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  Wednesday,  April  23rd,  in  the 
morning?  A.  I  guess  I  was. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  building?  A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  You  didn’t  see  any  wires  cut?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  wires  lying  on  the  ground?  A.  Saw 
them  lying  on  the  ground.  I  didn’t  know  whether  they  was 
cut  or  what  happened.  All  I  knew,  they  were  just  down. 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  about  how  they  had  come  down, 
or  who —  A.  I  don’t  believe  there  were  that  morning. 
Everybody  just  wondered  what  had  happened. 

Q.  How  about  after  that  morning,  was  there  any  talk 
about  it?  A.  Oh,  yes,  we  heard  that  they  had  been  cut. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  who  cut  them?  A.  No. 


2081 

Q.  Well,  you  discussed  the  rumors,  reports,  as  you  put 
it?  A.  Things  that  we  read  in  the  newspaper. 

Q.  Things —  A.  But  you  can’t  always  believe  the 

newspaper. 

#*#*•#•#•• 


2082 

Q.  And  wasn’t  one  of  the  purposes  of  your  picket  line  to 
stop  people  from  going  in  and  out,  and  trucks  from  going 
in  and  out?  A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  didn’t  you  discuss  w’ays  and  means  of  doing  it? 
A.  Well,  we  just  could  ask  them  to  do  it,  and  if  they  did  it 
anyway,  well,  they  just  did  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  discussed  about  it?  A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  any  incidents  with  truck  drivers? 
A.  We  just — They’d  just  pull  over  there  and  stop,  some¬ 
times,  and  other  times  we  w’ould  wave  them  to  stop  and 
just  ask  them  not  to  cross  our  picket  line  in  a  nice  way.  If 
they  did,  they  just  did,  and  if  they  didn’t,  they  just  didn’t. 

Q.  You  say  you  flagged  trucks  down,  stopped  trucks.  How 
did  you  stop  them  ? 
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2083 


A.  Just  wave  vour  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  on  the  road  to  do  it?  A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  do,  stand  on  the  sidewalk?  A.  Just 
walking  back  and  forth.  The  signs  passed  each  other  at 
all  times. 

Q.  So  that  at  all  times  you  had  somebody  on  the  road¬ 
way  into  the  company  premises,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s 
right. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  truck  was  coming  up  on  the  roadway,  you 
would  be  on  the  roadway  waving  to  them?  A.  Would  he 
on  the  side  the  street. 

Q.  But,  you  wrere  walking  up  and  back,  weren’t  you?  A. 
Well,  to  the  entrance  to  the  mill? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  There’s  several  entrances  to  the  mill. 

Q.  Now  I  am  talking —  A.  The  streets  go  like  this,  and 
the  entrance  goes  in,  like  this.  Well,  vre’d  be  walking  across 
the  entrance  to  the  mill,  not  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Q.  Isn’t  this  a  road  going  into  the  mill?  A.  Of  course 
there  is. 

Q.  And  you  had  pickets  on  that  road,  didn’t  you?  A. 
Sure. 

Q.  And  it  was  these  pickets  who  would  wave  the  trucks 
down,  is 

2084 

that  right?  A.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  they  just  saw  the 
signs  and  stopped  of  their  own  accord. 


2085 

Q.  Now  on  what  road,  on  what  road  were  you  walking? 
Mr.  Friedlander:  I  submit  that  that  question  has  been 
asked  and  answered  several  times  on  the  record  already, 
and  I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  want  to  see  if  I  can  clear  it  up. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Objection  overruled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  On  what  road  were  you  walking?  A. 
Right  side  of  the  main  street  that  leads  into  the  mill;  the 
road  goes  like  this.  If  there  was  no  road  there,  that  leads 
into  the  plant,  we  would  be  walking  right  side  of  the  street, 
right  in  front  of  the  plant. 

Q.  And  as  you  walked  along  that  side  of  the  street,  did 
you  at  any  time  cross  the  road  going  into  the  plant?  A. 
Just  back  and  forth  across  the  edge  of  it;  just  off  of  the 
company  property. 


2086 

Further  Redirect  Examination 


2087 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  to  destroy  any  company  prop¬ 
erty,  or  its  equipment  ? 

2088 

A.  No,  sir,  I  sure  didn’t. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  do  that?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  strike  anyone  or  threaten  anyone  with  any 
bodily  harm  while  you  were  out  there?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  do  that?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  any  of  your  meetings  held  during  the 
strike,  hear  any  proposal  that  the  girls  or  anyone  should 
destroy  company  property,  or  to  harm  any  person?  A.  Oh, 
no.  "We  was  always  instructed  to  be  just  like  we  would 
on  the  streets,  or  in  our  homes,  to  never  damage  property 
or  anything.  I  think  most  of  us  knew  better,  to  start  with, 
but  we  was  always  instructed  to  never  do  a  thing  like  that. 
•  ••**•**•# 
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Further  Recross  Examination 


[2088, 2089, 2091] 


•  *•*•*##  i** 

2089 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  this  said  on  the  picket  line :  “You’re 
all  as  guilty  as  us,  and  you  don’t  have  the  guts  to  walk 
out”?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Who  said  that?  A.  I  said  it.  That  was  because  we 
know  that  after  the  other  girls  found  out  that  we  were  fired, 
that  was  after  we  was  out  on  the  picket  line,  that  some  of 
them  had  signed  cards,  and  if  they  wanted  a  union  bad 
enough  to  sign  cards  they  could  at  least  have  the  guts  to 
come  out  and  help  us. 

Q.  Come  out  on  strike,  is  that  right?  A.  After  we  had 
got  fired. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  word  “guilty”?  A.  Well, 
if  you  want  a  union  bad  enough  to  sign  a  card  behind  the 
boss’  back — you  didn’t  have  to  do  it  behind  the  boss’  back — 
well,  you  ought  to  have  guts  enough  to  come  back. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  something  else  by  the  word  “guilty”? 
A.  No,  I  don’t. 

Q.  That  was  the  way  in  which  you  used  the  word?  A. 
Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  The  way  you  just  explained  it?  A.  Yes. 

•  •  •  *  *  •  *  •  i  •  * 

2091 

Gracie  Clark, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 


[2091, 2096, 2099, 2100] 


Direct  Examination 

**•#•••••* 

2096 

Q.  Did  you  join  them,  or  were  the  first  or  the  last  or — 
A.  Well,  when  10:00  o’clock  came,  I  just  looked  at  my 
watch,  and  I  took  off.  And  then  as  I  was  going  down,  I  just 
noticed  girls  coming  in,  you  know,  coming  down  all  at  the 
same  time. 

**•#••*••* 

2099 

Q.  About  how  long  vrere  you  up  there?  A.  Well,  I 
wouldn’t  say ;  let’s  see,  I  wouldn’t  say  over — I  don’t  believe 
we  was  up  there  five  minutes,  best  I  remember. 

•  ••#••*•** 

Q.  Now  were  you  called  into  Mr.  Nicholas’  office  about  a 
week  ago?  A.  I  was  called  in  there,  I  imagine  around  a 
week  ago.  I  don’t  remember  just  what  time. 

Q.  To  see  whom?  A.  Sir? 

Q.  To  see  whom  ? 

2100 

A.  Well,  Stella  Gilley  came  up  there  and  told  me  that  I  was 
wanted  at  Mr.  Boyle’s  office,  and  I  went  down  there,  and 
there  was  Mr.  Friedlander,  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  Mr.  Boyle. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  them  about  the 
case?  A.  Well,  he  asked  me  to  have  a  chair,  and  so  I  set 
down. 

Q.  Who  did?  A.  And  he  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Fried¬ 
lander. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  do  that?  A.  Mr.  Nicholas. 

Q.  And  what  happened?  A.  And  so  he  introduced  us  to 
each  other,  and  Mr.  Friedlander  sat  down,  and  he  sat  down, 
and  he  says,  “Now,”  he  told  me  to  start  with,  he  said,  “If 
I  ask  you — ” 
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Q.  Who  told  you?  A.  Mr.  Nicholas.  “Now  if  I  ask  you 
a  question  and  you  don’t  want  to  answer  it,  you  don’t  have 
to.”  And  he  says,  “I  don’t  know  where  you  have  been 
hearing  what’s  been  happening  for  the  past  two  or  three 
days  or  not,”  but  says,  “we  want — ”  says,  “we  want  the 
truth.”  I  told  him,  “Yes,  we  did  want  the  truth.”  And 
he  says,  “Like  Lena  May  said,  got  up  there  and  wrote  a 
letter,  and  then  later  she  admitted  that  she  didn’t  write  it.” 
He  says,  “You  know  what  perjury  is?”  And  I  said, 
“Swearing  to  a  lie  and  then  admitting  later  that  you 
didn’t.” 

And  he  just  shook  his  head,  like  that,  and  he  said,  “Just 
like  Lena  May,”  and  says,  “Four  or  five  of  the ;  other 
witnesses 

2101 

has  been  up  there;”  says,  “We  weren’t  gaining  anything.” 
He  said,  “We  wanted  the  truth.”  And  I  told  him,  “Yes, 
we  did  want  the  truth.  ’  ’ 

And  he  said — 

Q.  Who  is  saying  all  this  ?  A.  Mr.  Nicholas  and  I. 

Q.  All  right.  A.  And  he  says,  “You  get  up  there  and  tell 
a  lie,”  says,  “anybody  gets  up  there  on  the  stand  and  tells 
a  lie,”  he  says,  “after,  when  court’s  over,”  he  said,  “there’s 
going  to  be  something  else  to  it.”  He  says,  “Besides  say¬ 
ing  I’m  sorry.”  He  says,  “You  can  tell  this  if  you  want 
to.”  And  so  he  looks  over  at  Mr.  Friedlander  and  asked 
him  what  was  it,  I  guess,  what  was  the  charges  that 
would  be. 

And  Mr.  Friedlander  just  shook  his  head,  and  mumbled 
something  out.  I  didn’t  understand  what  he  said.  And 
then  he  says  he  wanted  me  to  tell  him  just  what  transpired 
on  April  the  22nd,  and  I  told  him.  I  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,” 
I  said,  “I’d  rather  you  hear  my  story  in  court,”  and  I  said, 
“Is  that  O.K.?” 
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[2101, 2102, 2106, 2111, 21151 


And  he  looked  down  on  the  floor,  and  he  looked  up,  and 
he  said,  “Yes,”  that  would  be  O.K.  And  he  looked  over 
at  Mr.  Friedlander  and  says  it  was  about  time  for  us  to  go, 
wasn’t  it,  and  I  asked  him,  I  said,  “Are  you  through  with 
me?”  And  he  said,  “  Yes. ” 

And  I  got  up  and  went  back  to  my  work. 

2102 

Cross  Examination 

•  ••#•••••* 

2106 

Q.  You  say  you  got  up  from  your  machine,  a  few  minutes 
before  10:00  that  morning?  A.  No,  sir,  I  left  at  straight 
up  and  down  10:00  o’clock. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  a  clock  at  that  time?  A.  I  looked  at 
my  watch. 

Q.  And  is  your  watch  the  same  as  the  clock  on  the  wall? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

*#*##••••* 


2111 

Q.  And  how  about  before  that  time?  A.  Well,  he  just 
in  ordinary  voice,  when  he  walked  back  at  first  and  said, 
“Punch  your  cards  and  get  out  the  door.” 

Q.  And  what  did  he  do,  repeat  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  “Punch  your  cards  and  get  out”?  And  it  was  as  he 
repeated  it  that  his  voice  rose?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
*#•**#*••* 

2115 

Q.  Firstly,  do  you  recall  being  questioned  on  Cross  Ex¬ 
amination  on  Page  416: 

“Q.  And  there  were  about  how  many  men  of  the  other 
unions  there  to  discuss  the  situation  with  you  all?  A.  I 


[2115, 2116, 2117] 

wouldn’t  know,  maybe  seven  or  eight  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  ’  ’ 

A.  That  was  men. 

2116 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  That  wTas  men. 

Q.  Yes.  That  is  what  I  said.  Was  that  answer  correct, 
that  there  were  about  seven  or  eight  men  present?  A. 
Well,  I  imagine,  yes. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  men  say  anything  else,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Wallace?  A.  Well,  they  said  they  would,  you  know, 
they  was  all  sitting  there  together,  and  they  wasn’t  talking 
to  all  the  girls.  We  were  sitting  by  them.  Some  were 
sitting  over  here,  and  some  sitting  over  here. 

Q.  What  did  they  say?  A.  They  said,  “We’d  go  ahead 
and  get  the  girls  interested  in  signing  the  cards  and  bring 
them  to  the  meetings  ’  ’  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  help 
us,  you  know,  to  explain  to  them  about  the  benefits,  the 
union  benefits. 

********** 

“Q.  I  believe,  Mrs.  Clark,  this  morning  before  recess  I 
had  just  asked  you  if  at  the  meeting  Monday  night  Mr. 
Wallace  was  present,  and  you  said  he  was,  and  then  I  asked 
you  if  in  the  discussion  Mr.  Wallace  and  the  other  men 
there  offer  you  all 

2117 

the  assistance  you  would  need  in  what  action  that  would  be 
taking  place  the  next  day  at  the  plant?” 

And  your  answer : 

“A.  Some  of  the  men  did,  but  I  don’t  remember  Mr. 
Wallace  telling  us  that.” 

Remember  that  question  and  answer  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

********  ** 
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2129 

Q.  Well,  didn’t  all  of  vou  girls  meet  before  you  came 
over  here  to  testify  in  the  injunction  proceeding?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  during  those  meetings  did  you  discuss  the  testi¬ 
mony  that  you  were  going  to  give?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  During  those  meetings  didn’t  the  girls  stand  up  and 
say  how  they  remember,  what  they  remembered  of  what 
had  taken  place?  A.  No,  sir,  we  didn’t  discuss  it  at  all. 


2131 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  single  occasion  at  any  time 
since  you  were  employed  by  the  B.V.D.  Company  where  a 
group  of  girls  got  up  without  any  appointment  of  any  kind 
with  Mr.  Nicholas,  during  working  hours,  and  went  in  to 
talk  to  him  about  any  working  conditions?  A.  No,  I  don’t 
know’  of  any  one. 

Q.  Well,  w’hat  did  you  want  to  find  out  from  him? 

2132 

A.  Well,  we  wanted  to  see  how  he  felt  about  it,  if  we  got 
enough  cards,  or  if  w*e  had  enough  cards  signed,  could  w’e 
go  ahead  and  have  an  election. 

*•*#*••*•• 


2136 

Q.  Remember  his  saying  anything  about  going  back  to 
your  work,  going  back  to  your  machines?  A.  He  didn’t  say, 
“Go  back  to  your  w’ork,  or  your  machines.” 

Q.  That  you  are  sure  of?  A.  I  am  sure  of  that.  He  did 
not.  If  he  wrould  have  said,  “Go  back  to  your  machines,” 
or,  “Go  back  to  work,”  I  w’ould  have 
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2137 

gone  back  to  work.  I  know  that. 

2138 

Q.  Now,  when  you  went  out  on  the  picket  line,  were  there 
some  signs  that  were  delivered  to  you?  A.  They  were  over 
in  the  evening.  When  we  went  out  on  the  picket  line,  we 
just  walked  by  pairs  up  and  down  till  late  in 

2139 

the  evening;  I’ll  say  about  3:00  or  4:00  o’clock,  between 
3 :00  and  4 :00  o  ’clock,  best  I  remember. 

Q.  How  many  signs  were  there?  A.  I  don’t  know.  I 
believe  it  was  three. 

i 

######*##* 

2141 

Q.  Did  you  stop  any  trucks?  A.  Well,  after  the  injunc¬ 
tion — after  we  went  back  on  the  picket  line  I  did.  I’ve 
talked — I  didn’t  stop  them.  I  have  talked  to  the  Railway 
Express  and  asked  him  not  to  cross  our  picket  line,  and 
he  said,  “Lady,”  he  says,  “I  don’t  want  to  cross  your 
picket  line  any  more  than  you  want  me  to  cross  it.”  He 
says,  “The  company — ”  He  says  the  company  was  having 
him  to  do  that,  and  he  said  that  is  why  they  did  it.  See, 
they  held — I  heard  they  had  a  company  of  their  own,  his 
company. 

•  #####’**## 

2142 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  in  any  of  your  meetings  about 
some  shrimp  men  coming  from  Biloxi,  some  seamen  coming 
from  Mobile?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  heard  about  that?  A.  It 
was  in  court  during  our  injunction  down  here.  I  heard  them 
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bring  it  up  in  court,  when  they  had  Mr.  Wallace  on  the 
stand,  asking  him  about  it. 

***##•***• 

Q.  Now,  isn’t  it  true  that  practically  everybody  at  Pasca¬ 
goula  was  talking  about  the  shrimpers  and  the  seamen  com¬ 
ing?  A.  They  probably  was,  but  they  didn’t  to  me. 

********** 

2144 

Q.  What  did  they  talk  about  at  your  meetings?  A.  Well, 
after  we  was  on  the  picket — after  we  was  at  the  picket 
line,  they  told  us  they  would  support  us  in  any  way  that, 
you  know,  that  they  could. 

Q.  What  way?  A.  Well,  they  said  any  way  they  could. 
If  we  needed  any  help  of  any  kind,  that  if  we  had  any  bills 
or  anything  to  pay,  that  they  would  try  to  help  us,  you 
know,  to  donate  money  to  keep  up  anybody’s  grocery  bill 
or  anything  that  they  had  to  have  money  for. 

Q.  What  kind  of  help  of  any  kind  did  they  discuss  with 
you?  A.  Well,  that  is  all  I  know,  financial  help. 

Q.  Mr.  Wallace  told  you  at  any  time  during  the  meetings 
that  you  girls  were  under  an  injunction,  and  that  you  had 
better  behave  yourselves  on  the  picket  line,  and  that  what¬ 
ever  you  wanted  to  do  could  be  taken  care  of  in  other  ways  ? 
A.  Well,  somebody  did,  but  I  don’t  remember. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Will  you  read  the  question  and  the  answer, 
please? 

(Record  read.) 

********** 

2145 

Mr.  Kyle:  Read  the  last  question  of  Counsel.  I  was 
going  to  ask  her  about  that  question,  so  will  you  have  the 
last  question  and  answer  read? 

(Record  read.) 


[2145, 2146, 2147, 2148] 


Redirect  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now,  what  did  somebody  tell  yon  in 
connection  with  that?  What  did  you  hear  in  connection 
with  that? 

*###*•*#*• 

A.  They  always  insisted  on  us,  you  know,  not  causing 
any  violence,  and  behaving  ourselves  at  all  times  out  there. 

Q.  They  warned  you  about  that  when  you  were  on  the 
picket  line?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Ruth  Miley  and  all  of  them, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  ever,  any  of  these  men,  anybody  else, 
ever  tell  you  that  they  would  go  out  and  harm  individuals 
or  destroy  company  property?  A.  No,  sir. 

*•*###*#*• 

2146 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Did  you  ever  do  anything  to  destroy 
any  company  property  or  equipment?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  anything  to  injure  any  person?  A. 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Strike  them  or  throw  things  at  them,  or  anything  of 
that  nature?  A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  that  done?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  any  union  before? 
A.  No,  sir. 

#•####*#«• 

2147 

Recross  Examination 

*•*##*•*## 

2148 

Q.  You  told  us  in  Cross  Examination  that  you  attended 
a  meeting  where  somebody  said  that  you  -were  under  an 
injunction ;  you  would  have  to  behave  yourself  on  the  picket 
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line,  and  that  if  you  wanted  to  do  anything,  that  there 
were  others  who  would  take  care  of  it,  is  that  right?  A.  If 
we  wanted  to  do  anything? 

Q.  That  there  were  others  that  would  take  care  of  it. 
Isn’t  that  what  you  said?  A.  I  remember  them  caution¬ 
ing  us  to  behave  ourselves  all  the  way  through,  but  I  don’t 
remember  them  saying  if  we  wanted  to  go  and  do  anything, 
that  they  would — 

Q.  Anything  you  wanted  to  do  could  be  taken  care  of  in 
another  way;  isn’t  that  what  they  said?  A.  Well,  I  don’t 
remember  them  saying  that. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  that  somebody  said  that  at  some  meet¬ 
ing.  Who  was  that  somebody?  A.  Well,  I  told  you  all  that 
Mr.  Wallace  and  all,  Ruth  Miley,  and  all  of  them  cautioned 
us  to  be  careful  and  not  cause  any  violence. 

Q.  We  know  about  that.  Now,  how  about  the  rest  of  it, 
who  was  the  somebody  who  said  if  you  wanted  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  it  could  be  taken  care  of  another  way?  A.  W^ell,  I 
misunderstood  that. 

#****•*#*• 

2149 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  girls  who  called  the  other  girls 
“scabs” —  A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t  call  any  names  or — 

********** 

2150 

Q.  Now  can  you  remember  who  this  somebody  was  who 
spoke  to  you  about  what  you  should  do  on  the  picket  line, 
what  could  be  done  outside  of  the  picket  line?  A.  No,  sir, 
I  don’t. 

Q.  What?  A.  I  don’t. 

********** 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  talk  at  your  meetings  about 
dynamiting?  A.  Dynamiting?  I  came  out  on  the  line — on 
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the  line  one  morning  at  6:00  o’clock,  and  a  girl  told  me, 
said,  that  there  was  an  explosion  in  the  mill  last  night,  and 
I  said,  “There  was?”  I  said,  “How  come?”  She  said,  “I 
don’t  know.”  Says,  “See  the  windows  broke  out  yonder?” 

Q.  And  you  saw  the  windows  broken  ?  A.  I  saw  the  win¬ 
dows  broke,  that’s  right. 

2151 

Ruihie  May  Faggard, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 

**•##*•*•# 

2159 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  the  group  of  girls  next?  A.  Out 
in  front  of  the  plant. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  was  out  there?  A.  You  want 
me  to  name  some  of  them? 

Q.  Well,  name  the  ones  you  remember.  A.  Well,  ones 
that  I  was — Ina  Golf  and  Louise  Peden  and  Mary  Cranford. 
I  could  name  a  lot  of  them  if  you  want  me  to. 

Q.  Well,  where  wras  Miss  Miley?  A.  She  was  out  there 
with  the  girls. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  group? 

2160 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  they  standing,  or  where  were  they?  A. 
They  were  on  the  sidewralk  in  front  of  the  plant,  and  when 
I  came  out  she  had  stopped  this  man  on  the  tractor. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  do  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did —  A.  She  was  talking  to  him  when  I  walked 
out. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  what  she  was  talking  about?  A. 
When  I  got  up  there  he  was  telling  her  where  the  county 
line  was  and  where  the  company  property  started. 

Q.  And  what  happened  after  that?  A.  And  she  told  us 
to  spread  out  and  start  walking,  not  stop. 

Q.  So,  what  did  you  do  after  she  told  you  that?  A.  Well, 
we  just  got  couples  and  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  plant. 

Q.  Where  did  you  walk?  A.  We  just  walked  alongside 
the  road,  up  and  down. 

##*#**•##* 

2161 

Q.  How  long  did  you  carry  picket  signs?  A.  How  do  you 
mean? 

Q.  Well,  how  long;  over  what  period  of  time?  A.  You 
mean  how  many  days  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Well,  we  carried  them  until  Thursday  even¬ 
ing.  Three  days. 

Q.  Then  what  happened?  A.  Well,  I  wasn’t  there.  I 
went  home  at  4 :15,  but  when  T  came  back  the  next  morning 
they  had  told  me  that  they  had  served  injunction  papers  on 
us,  and  we  couldn ’t  picket. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  picket  any  more  after  the  service  of 
those  papers,  or  when  you  heard  that  they  had  been  served? 

2162 

A.  Not  until  after  the  court  hearing. 

Q.  On  the  injunction?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  did  the  picket  lines  go  back  up?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  on  them?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  on  them?  A.  Well,  we  went — 
until  the  pickets  were  pulled  off,  we  went  back  to  work. 

Q.  The  first  part  of  August  this  year?  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  after  that  you  were  called  back  to  work?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

##*#***••* 

Cross  Examination 

##*#*##**# 

2164 

Q.  Now,  you  made  those  statements  right  after  these 
events  happened,  didn’t  you?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  my  looking  at  them?  A. 
No,  sir.  I  don ’t  have  them. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  now  call  upon  Mr.  Kyle  to  produce 
the  two  statements  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Kyle :  Same  position,  Mr.  Examiner. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Same  ruling. 

•  #•***•*«# 

2172 

Q.  Go  ahead.  Is  that  all  you  remember  about  that?  A. 
1  can’t  recall,  just  sitting  here. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  say  that  if  you  girls  were  fired,  or  any 
of  you  were  fired,  that  you  could  call  out  the  rest  of  the 
girls  on  a  sympathy  strike?  A.  No,  he  asked  how  many 
cards  we  had  signed,  and  when  he  did,  he  said  that  if  we 
got  fired,  that  the  other  girls  that  had  signed  cards  would 
probably  come  out. 

Q.  On  a  sympathy  strike,  did  he  ?  Did  he  use  that  phrase  ? 
“In  sympathy”  with  you?  A.  I  don’t  think  he  did.  He 
just  said  that  they  would  come  out. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say  about  what  would  happen  if  you 
were  fired?  A.  Well,  he  said  that  we — we  asked,  “How 
would  it  be  taken  care  of  if  we  were  fired?”  And  he  said 
that  the  Labor  Board  would  take  care  of  that,  and  one  of 
the  girls  that  is  supporting  two  children  asked  him,  “Well, 
what  would  happen  to  me  while  I ’m — while  the  Labor  Board 
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is  acting?”  And  he  said,  he  said,  “We  pay  strike  benefits 
if  yon  are  walking  the  picket  line.” 

*••**••*•* 


2178 

Q.  Let’s  talk  about  recognizing  the  union.  What  was 
said  about  that?  What  did  you  want  him  to  do?  What 
were  you  going  to  ask  him  to  do?  A.  We  were  going  to 
ask  him  to  let  us  post  our  notices  on  the  bulletin  board  about 
our  meetings.  And  that  was  all,  besides  just  not  laying  off 
our  girls.  That  was  the  main  thing. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  this  about  union  recognition?  A. 
That  wasn’t  mentioned  until — I  mean — WTiat  do  you  mean 
“union  recognition”?  That  is  all — I  don’t  know  anything 
about  a  union  until  I  got  to  that  meeting  that  night,  except 
what  I  had  heard. 

Q.  I  see.  A.  Well,  union  recognition,  we  wanted  him  to 
go  and  ask  him  if  we  couldn’t  be  recognized  as  trying  to 
organize. 

•  *****••*# 


2180 

Q.  Now,  at  this  meeting  of  April  the  21st,  who  was  it 
who  said  that  you’d  ask  Mr.  Nicholas  for  union  recognition 
to  put  posters  on  the  bulletin  board?  A.  Someone  asked 
what — what  did  we — what  did  you  mean  by  asking  him  to 
recognize  the  union. 

Q.  That  was  a  very  good  question.  Now  who  answered 
it?  A.  Miss  Miley. 

Q.  And  what  did  Miss  Miley  say?  A.  She  said  that  we 
could  go  and  ask  him  to — if  it  would  be  all  right  to  post  our 
bills.  We  did  one  time,  for  the  movie  that  we  had,  and  it 
was  torn  down. 

##*****♦*# 
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Q.  About  150.  What  time  did  you  leave  your  table  or 
machine?  A.  Right  at  10 :00  o ’clock. 

«  #  •  *  •  *  •  #  *  # 


2186 

Q.  You  were  on  the  picket  line  pretty  steadily,  weren’t 
you?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  words  did  you  use  on  the  picket  line? 
A.  Called  them  names. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  those  names  were.  A.  “Yellow  livered 
cowards”  was  one  I  used. 

Q.  Anything  else?  A.  Called  them  “scabs”,  “scary 
cats  ’  ’. 

Q.  Anything  else?  A.  That  was  all  I  used. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  names  that  you  left  out?  A. 
Well,  we  called  them  “scary  cats”  or  “fraidy  cats”. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  calling  Mr.  Croft  and  two  mechanics 
“yellow  livered  cowards”  for  crossing  the  picket  line?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice?  A.  Well,  I 
had  to;  they  were  already  past  me. 

Q.  You  were  shouting  at  them,  weren’t  you?  A.  I  wasn’t 
shouting.  I  just  raised  my  voice  so  they  could  hear  it. 

Q.  And  you  made  it  pretty  certain  that  they  heard  it, 
didn’t  you? 

2187 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  any  eggs  were  thrown?  A. 
No. 

Q.  Ever  use  the  word  “spineless”?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  the  phrase  “spineless  cowards”? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  ask  them  whether  they  were  too  afraid 
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and  didn’t  have  the  guts  enough  to  come  out  and  help?  A. 
I  asked  the  two  mechanics,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  said  all  of  that  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  too, 
didn’t  you?  A.  The  first  day  I  called  them  “yellow  livered 
cowards.”  The  next  dav  I  asked  them  if  thev  didn’t  have 
the  guts  to  come  out  with  us. 

«**#**•••# 

2189 

Q.  Is  that  why  you  called  them  “yellow  livered  cowards” 
and  “spineless  cowards”,  “scary  cats,”  and  “gutless 
people”?  A.  No.  The  men  that  I  called  that,  I  just  don’t 
think  much  of,  a  man  has  much  backbone  that  would  work 
in  a  plant  where  women  have  to  get  out  and  fight  out  for 
their  rights. 

«••*•••••* 

2191 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  During  these  meetings  didn’t 
any  of  you  girls  get  up  and  talk  about  what  you  remem¬ 
bered  had  happened  at  the  clock,  and  what  you  had  re¬ 
membered  about  other  incidents?  A.  We  talked  about  dif¬ 
ferent  speeches  that  Mr.  Nicholas  had  made  at  times  before, 
and  how  we  didn’t  like  it. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  talk  about?  A.  Well,  mostly  it  was 
trying  to  get  girls  to  help  us,  sign 

2192 

cards,  and  forming  committees,  and  getting  ways  to  go  out 
to  their  homes. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  the  testimony  you  were  going  to 
gave  in  the  case?  A.  No. 

Q.  Was  Merle  Palmer  there?  A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Was  Paul  Barker  there?  A.  Once  in  a  while. 

Q.  Well,  didn’t  you  discuss  with  them  the  testimony  you 
were  going  to  give  in  the  case?  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Well,  tell  us  what  happened  in  those  discussions?  A. 
Well,  they  would  ask  us  what  happened,  and  we’d  tell  them. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  girls,  is 
that  right?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  each  one  of  you  heard  what  the  others  said,  is 
that  correct?  A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  that  before?  I  asked  you 
whether  you  talked  about  the  case  at  all,  and  you  said  no. 
A.  Well,  I  thought  you  meant  did  we  talk  with  any  of  the 
girls,  just  get  together  and  talk  it  over. 

Q.  Suppose  you  stop  thinking  of  what  I  mean  and  listen 
to  the 

2193 

question,  will  you?  A.  I’ll  try. 

Q.  Now  how  many  times  did  these  discussions  and  talks 
with  Mr.  Palmer  take  place  about  what  you  were  going  to 
testify  to?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Five  times?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Ten  times?  A.  I  couldn’t  swear  to  how  many  times 
it  was. 

#**#*#•#•* 

2195 

Q.  Now,  you  have  had  grievances  before  that  you  wanted 
to  discuss  with  your  supervisors  and  management,  haven’t 
you?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  had  those  things,  with  whom  have  you 
discussed  them?  A.  Well,  we’d  have  complaints  about  our 
work,  and  we ’d  go  to  our  supervisor. 

Q.  And  the  supervisor  was  supposed  to  speak  for  you, 
is  that  the  idea,  about  any  of  these  complaints?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  I  read  from  Page  402  of  the  minutes : 

“Q.  But  I  say  you  didn’t  go  to  the  management,  Mr. 
Boyle  or  Mr.  Nicholas,  with  the  grievance?  A.  No,  we  go 
to  the  supervisor  first,  and  they  are  supposed 
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to  speak  for  us.” 

That  is  the  question  and  the  answer  that  you  gave  in  the 
injunction  proceeding,  isn’t  that  right? 

Redirect  Examination 


2198 

Q.  Did  you  ever  strike  anyone  or  throw  anything  at  any¬ 
one,  or  try  to  do  anything  to  any  person,  to  harm  them 
physically,  while 

2199 

you  •were  on  the  picket  line?  A.  No. 

Q.  Or  even  -when  you  were  away  from  the  picket  line, 
did  you  try  to  do  that?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  or  take  any  action  that  would 
cause  any  damage  to  the  company’s  property  at  any  time? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  of  its  equipment?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  of  your  meetings  did  anyone  ever  propose  to 
you  girls  to  do  that  type  or  take  that  kind  of  action?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  propose  that  somebody  else  would  take 
that  kind  of  action?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  that  you  stopped  some  trucks?  A.  I 
didn’t  get  out  in  front  of  them.  We  flagged — I  flagged  one. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  how  did  you  stop  them?  A. 
We  flagged  them;  just  waved  at  them. 

Q.  Did  they  stop?  A.  This  one  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  go  on  through?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

*##>«***#*• 
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2200 

Recross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  When  did  you  first  hear  about 
the  shrimpers  from  Biloxi  and  the  seamen  from  Mobile? 
A.  I  didn ’t  hear  that  until  we  were  in  court  before, 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  discussed  among  anybody  at  all?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  isn’t  it  true  that  everybody  around  town  was 
talking  about  it?  A.  Not — I  didn’t  hear  it  until  we  were 
in  court.  I  don’t  know  whether  we  were  or  not. 

Q.  You  didn’t  hear  it  mentioned  on  the  picket  line  at  all, 
did  you?  A.  No. 

Q.  None  of  the  girls  there  mentioned  it  to  you  ? '  A.  No. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  discussion  with  anybody  about  the 
dynamiting?  A.  WTe  talked  about  it. 

Q.  At  your  meetings?  A.  No. 

Q.  On  the  picket  line?  A.  After  it  had  happened,  that 
day  we  talked  about  the  windows  all  being  broken. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  telephone  wires  on  the  ground  on 
Wednesday 

2201 

morning,  April  the  23rd?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  Wednesday  morning,  April  23rd?  A. 
I  was  on  the  back  side  of  the  mill. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  that  you  heard  about  that? 
A.  Yes.  Some  of  the  girls  came  around  to  the  back  of  the 
plant  and  said  that  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Boyle  and  some¬ 
body  else  were  up  there  trying  to  fix  them. 

•  *  #  *  *  *  •  #  *  • 
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Grand  Jury  Room, 

Jackson  County  Courthouse, 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 
Tuesday,  September  9,  1952. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  above-entitled  matter  came 
on  for  further  hearing  at  9:30  o’clock  a.m. 

*###•#*#** 


2207 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  want  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  for  the  record  before  the  opening  of  the  proceedings 
this  morning,  and  will  follow  it  with  a  request  to  you. 

As  you  know,  during  the  period  of  this  hearing  Mr. 
Nicholas,  who  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  company,  and  I 
have  been  living  in  Mobile,  which  is  about  50  miles  from 
here.  We  have  been  driving  there  every  night  and  return¬ 
ing  here  by  automobile  every  morning.  Last  night,  when 
we  drove  back,  the  car  developed  a  sway  and  knocking  which 
we  tried  to  have  corrected.  Ultimately,  we  came  to  the  Ford 
station  in  Mobile,  and  we  had  the  car  checked  there.  The 
disc  of  the  left  rear  wheel  was  removed,  and  when  it  was 
removed  we  discovered  that  every  single  lug  on  that  left 
rear  wheel  was  in  a  position  where  it  was  two  or  three 
threads  from  coming  off. 

This  morning  we  had  the  car  checked  at  the  service  sta¬ 
tion  at  Pascagoula.  The  lugs  on  every  single  other  wheel 
were  as  tight  as  they  possibly  could  be.  We  spoke  to  the 
mechanics  at  the  station  there  and  they  told  us  that  just  a 
week  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bilbo  who  owns  a  half-ton  truck 
and  has  that  half-ton  truck  at  the  shipyard,  and  directly 
before  he  had  gone  there  he  had  changed  and  tightened  the 
wheel,  and  that  when  he  drove  away  that  wheel  came  off. 
In  view  of  all  of  the  circumstances  of  this  happening  there 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my 
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mind  that  that  wheel  was  tampered  with.  I  am  talking 
about  the  wheel  on  which  we  drove. 

It  happened  that  the  car  was  parked  at  the  Pascagoula 
station  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  night,  when  Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las  and  I  were  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Kyle:  You  mean  the  railroad  station? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  At  the  railroad  station.  In  view  of  the 
circumstances  and  in  view  of  the  previous  threat  that  has 
been  made,  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  sir,  to  do  two  things,  and 
that  is  to  issue  a  subpoena  to  Mr.  Merle  Palmer  to  be 
brought  in  here  forthwith  to  give  us  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  made  the  previous  threat,  and  I  am  also  asking 
that  entire  record  of  this  case  and  all  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation. 

When  things  like  this  can  go  on  in  the  United  States, 
then  the  principles  for  which  we  fought  don’t  mean  any¬ 
thing  any  more.  This  is  supposed  to  constitute  a  tribunal 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  parties  before  it  have  a  right 
to  represent  their  clients  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  If 
they  can’t  do  it  without  being  threatened  with  murder,  and 
without  coming  within  a  wheel’s  turn  of  murder,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  certain  changes  have  to  be  made. 

This  is  no  light  matter,  and  this  is  no  jesting  matter  at 
this  point.  If  I  am  upset,  I  think  I  have  every  right  to  be 
upset. 

2209 

Mr.  Kyle:  Did  they  check  the  other  wheels? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Every  single  other  wheel  was  checked 
an  hour  ago,  and  every  single  lug  on  it  was  as  tight  as  it 
possibly  could  be. 

Mr.  Kyle:  And  did  they  check  it  in  Mobile? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  They  checked  this  one  and  tightened 
it  up  because  they  said  that  was  what  was  causing  it. 
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Mr.  Kyle:  They  didn’t  check  the  others  in  Mobile? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  No,  the  man  was  going  out;  said  that 
was  the  only  thing  that  was  wrong  with  it.  Lugs  don’t 
come  off  that  way  and  hang  by  a  thread. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Is  Mr.  Bilbo  connected  with  this  case? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  don’t  know  vrho  Mr.  Bilbo  is.  I  am 
relating  what  I  was  told  an  hour  and  a  half  ago  by  the 
mechanic  of  the  Ford  place  in  Pascagoula.  He  also  told 
me  there  had  been  a  similar  incident  here  in  1949. 

•  •##•••*•• 

Lucy  Heflin, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

*****#*##• 

2212 

Q.  Now  on  April  the  22nd,  this  year,  Mrs.  Heflin,  did 
you  have  occasion  to  go  up  to  the  clock  with  a  group  of 
girls  to  see  Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  Suppose  you  tell  us  about  what  time  it  was  and  how 
you  happened  to  go  up  to  the  clock  that  morning.  A.  Well, 
it  was  about  ten  o’clock,  and  I  just  left  my  table  and  went 
on  up  to  the  clock,  and  I  got  as  far  as  the  clock  when — 

You  want  me  to  go  ahead  and  tell  what  happened? 

Q.  Well,  before  you  go  into  that,  I  might  ask  you,  how 
did  you  happen  to  leave  your  table  around  ten  o’clock? 
A.  Well,  I  just  left  my  table  and  walked  on  up  there, 
and  didn’t  anyone  say  anything  to  me.  I  just  knew  I  was 
to  go  with  a  group  of  girls  to  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  other  girls  go  up?  A.  Yes, 
there  were  several  went  up  ahead  of  me. 

Q.  You  work  way  down  at  the  end  of  the  plant,  do  you 
not?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  As  you  go  in  the  door,  punch  your  clock,  and  turn 
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to  your  left,  you  go  all  the  way  down  to  the  end?  A. 
Almost  to  the  end ;  not  quite  to  the  end. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  walking  up,  did  you  walk  up 
with  any  other 

2213 

girls  or  see  any  other  girls?  A.  Yes,  I  was  along  in  the 
line  with  the  other  girls. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing?  A.  They  were  just  walking 
up,  like  I  'was.  We  were  just  walking  around. 

Q.  Did  you  wave  or  try  to  call  anybody  to  follow  you? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  other  girls  walking  doing 
that?  A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  got  up  to  the  clock,  tell  us  first  of 
all  where  you  were  standing.  A.  Well,  I  was  between  the 
clock  and  that  little  hall  door,  sittingroom,  hall  door,  or 
whatever  you  call  it;  as  you  enter  the  doors  between  the 
clocks  and  that  sittingroom.  I  was  between  there. 

Q.  There  are  little  partitions  that  separate  the  clocks? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  every  time  I  say  “clock,”  I  am  talking  about 
the  punch-in  and  punch-out  clock.  I  am  not  talking  about 
clocks  on  the  wall.  A.  Yes,  I  am  talking  about  the  punch- 
out  clock. 

Q.  All  right,  so  we  are  talking  about  the  same  type  of 
clock?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  there  are  partitions  that  separate 
those  clocks.  Were  you  in — 

2214 

A.  No,  I  was  between  the  clock  and  the  door. 

Q.  Now  tell  us,  when  you  got  up  to  the  clock,  what  did 
you  see  or  what  did  you  hear?  A.  Well,  I  saw — well,  the 
whole  group  was  around  the  clock  there,  and  I  saw  Mr. 
Nicholas  standing  in  the  little  hallway  there  talking  to 

i 
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Mr. — Miss  Miley,  and  1  heard  her  say,  “Mr.  Nicholas, 
a  group  of  your  girls  and  a  group  of  my  girls  want  to 
talk  to  you.”  And  he  turned  around  and  says,  “Are 
these  the  girls?” 

And  we  said,  “Yes,”  and  she  says,  “Yes,  they  are.” 

And  he  just  says,  “You’re  all  fired.  There  is  your 
clock;  punch  your  cards  and  get  out  the  door.” 

So  some  of  the  girls — one  of  the  girls,  I  do  not  know 
which  one  it  was,  asked,  “Are  we  fired — are  you  firing  us 
for  union  activities?”  He  says,  “Yes,  you  heard  what 
I  said,  get  out  of  the  door.” 

So  we  didn’t  punch  our  clock.  And  Mrs.  Seaman,  his 
office  girl,  was  standing  there,  and  he  said,  “Will  you 
punch  their  cards?”  She  said,  “Well,  I  don’t  know  their 
names.  I’ll  have  to  get  their  names.” 

So  he  said,  “Well,  that  won’t  be  necessary”;  said, 
“Just  leave  them,  and  the  ones  that  didn’t  punch  out  will 
be  the  ones  that’s  gone  out.” 

And  so  we  walked  out  the  door. 

Q.  Now,  while  you  were  standing  around  there  and  this 
talking 

2215 

was  going  on,  did  Miss  Miley  have  anything  to  say?  A. 
I  didn’t  hear  Miss  Miley  any  more  after  she  told  him 
about  the  group  of  girls. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  just — when  he  said  that, 
I  just  kind  of  turned  and  went  on  out  the  door.  I  didn’t 
stay  inside  but  a  very  few  minutes  after  he  said  that. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  were  you  up  there  at  the  clock 
altogether  from  the  time  you  got  up  to  the  clock?  A.  Well, 
just  a  very  few  minutes.  I’d  say  about  five  minutes. 

Q.  Now  you  say  you  didn’t  go  back  to  your  machine — 
I  mean,  you  work  at  a  table,  don’t  you?  A.  At  a  table, 
right. 

Q.  You  didn’t  go  back  to  your  table?  A.  No,  I  didn’t 
go  back. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  a  purse?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  purse  with  you?  A.  With  me, 
that’s  right. 

Q.  Do  you  use  a  scissors,  anything  like  that?  A.  I  use 
a  scissors,  but  I  left  them  at  my  table. 

Q.  How  about  lunch,  do  you  take  your  lunch?  A.  Yes, 
and  I  left  it  at  my  table. 

Q.  You  had  your  lunch  that  day  but  you  left  your 
scissors  and  your  lunch  at  the  table? 

2216 

A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  outside,  what  happened?  A.  Well, 
we  just  got  huddled  around  in  a  bunch  there,  and  then 
Miss  Miley  told  us  that  we  could  form  a  group  of  two’s 
or  three’s  and  walk  up  or  down  the  plant  there,  as  a 
picket.  So  that  is  what  we  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  out  there?  A.  I  stayed  out 
there  all  day,  the  rest  of  that  day. 

Q.  When  you  first  started  walking,  did  you  have  any 
picket  signs  or  anything  of  that  nature?  A.  No,  sir,  we 
didn ’t. 

Q.  During  that  day  did  you  get  any?  A.  They  got  some 
late  that  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  any  of  them?  A.  No,  I  didn’t  carry 
them.  | 

Q.  Now  how  long  did  you  go  out — strike  that.  Did  you 
go  back  the  next  day?  A.  Yes,  I  went  back  the  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  up  and  down?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  any  picket  signs?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  would  be  Wednesday.  How  about  Thursday, 
did  you  go  out  Thursday?  A.  I  went  out  Thursday. 

2217 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  National  Guard  coming  out 
there?  A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Were  you  there  when  they  came  up?  A.  Not  when 
they  came  up.  I  went  out  the  next  morning,  and  they 
were  there  when  I  got  there. 

Q.  Were  there — Was  there  any  picketing  going  on  then? 
A.  They  were. 

Q.  When  did  they  remove  the  pickets?  A.  Friday  night 
some  time.  I  don’t  know  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  an  injunction  suit 
was  served  on  the  union?  A.  April?  Ask  that  again, 
please. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  an  injunction  case  came 
up  about  that  time  and  you  all  had  to  participate  in  that? 
A.  No,  I  don’t  remember  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  testify  in  an  injunction  case?  A.  Oh, 
yes.  Yes,  the  injunction — Oh,  I  understand  now.  Yes,  I 
testified  in  the  injunction. 

Q.  Were  the  pickets  up  during  that  time?  A.  During 
the  injunction? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  No,  they  took  the  pickets  down. 

Q.  Did  the  pickets  ever  go  back  up?  A.  During  the 
injunction? 

Q.  No;  at  any  time? 
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A.  Yes;  after  the  injunction,  pickets  went  back  up. 

Q.  And  did  you  participate  in  the  picketing  out  there? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  you  do  that?  A.  About  three 
weeks;  about  three  weeks. 

Q.  And  then  what  happened  to  you?  A.  Well,  I  just 
didn’t  go  out  any  more. 
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Cross  Examination 

•  •*-»**#••• 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  at  that  meeting  with  regard 
to  what  you  were  going  to  testify  to?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  how  did  the  meeting  open  up?  A.  Well,  we 
just — usually  we  open  our  meetings  with  prayer. 

2221 

Q.  Well,  did  he  say  something  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting?  A.  Not  the  beginning. 

Q.  Well,  howr  did  the  meeting  start  after  your  prayer? 
A.  I  told  you  that  after  we  just  had  prayer,  and  they’d 
go  to  talking,  and  Mr.  Palmer — 

Q.  Don’t  say  “we  go  to  talking”;  a  person  talked. 
Who  was  the  first  person  who  talked?  A.  Well,  I  can’t 
remember  that.  I  don’t  know  just  who  the  first  person 
was.  ; 

Q.  Well,  what  did  the  first  person  say  who  talked?  A. 
Well,  they’d  say — I  can’t  remember.  I  don’t  remember 
just  every  word  for  word  that  they  said. 

Q.  Now,  but  you  remember  word  for  word  what 
happened  at  the  clock,  don’t  you?  A.  I  sure  do. 

Q.  Every  single  word  of  it?  A.  I  sure  do. 

•  •  #  #  *  *  *  #  #  • 
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Q.  Didn’t  anybody  answer  Mr.  Palmer’s  question?  A. 
Well,  I  don’t  remember  who  did  now.  I  guess  they  did, 
but  I  don’t  remember  who  did. 
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Q.  Now  in  any  of  these  meetings  that  you  had,  any  time, 
anywhere,  any  place, — is  that  broad  enough,  any  time, 
anywhere,  any  place,— did  you  ever  have  any  discussions 
about  what  you  were  going  to  do  with  regard  to  keeping 
people  out  of  the  plant  and  keeping  trucks  out  of  the  plant  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  None  at  all?  A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Was  it  one  of  the  purposes  of  your  picket  line  to 
keep  trucks  out  of  the  plant  and  keep  people  out  of  the 
plant?  A.  No,  sir.  My  purpose — 

Q.  I  am  asking  whether  that  was  one  purpose,  and  your 
answer  was  “No,  sir,”  is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 
Exactly. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  that  you  heard  about  some 
seamen  coming  in  from  Mobile,  and  some  shrimpers 
coming  in  from  Biloxi?  A.  I  didn’t  hear  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  about  it  at  all?  A.  No,  I  didn’t 
hear  it.  While  I  was  on  the  picket  line. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  it  any  other  time?  A.  No. 


2232 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  you  hear  anything  about 
dynamiting  at  any  time?  A.  I  read  in  the  paper  where 
they  said  it  had  been  bombed. 

•  ***••#••• 
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Q.  Was  the  matter  of  the  cut  telephone  wires  discussed 
at  any  of  your  meetings?  A.  No. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  events  of  violence  discussed  in 
any  of  your  meetings?  A.  No. 

Q.  You  attended  the  meeting  on  April  the  21st,  did  you 
not?  A.  I  did. 
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Q.  About  how  many  people  were  there!  A.  I  couldn’t 
say. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  present!  A.  There  were  a  few. 

Q.  Who  were  they!  A.  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Martin, 
that  I  knew. 

Q.  Anybody  else  whom  you  subsequently  recognized! 
A.  I  didn’t  know  the  rest.  I  don ’t  know  how  many.  I  just 
know  there  were  some  more  there,  but  I  don’t — 

Q.  Who  opened  the  meeting! 

2234 

A.  Let’s  see.  Oh,  we — I  don’t  know  if  there  is  any  special 
one  opened  it.  We  were  just  talking  in  a  group,  you  know, 
grouping  different  places  in  the  room.  I  don’t  know  if 
the  meeting — it  wmsn’t  really  opened.  We  was  just  in  there 
talking  in  groups. 

Q.  Well,  what  time  did  you  arrive  there!  A.  About 
7 :30.  i 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  leave!  A.  I  just  don’t 
remember;  around  9:00,  I  believe. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  there  from  the  beginning  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  end  of  the  meeting!  A.  Well,  there  was  some 
left  after  I  left.  There  was  some  more  that  was  still  there. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  it  was  a  discussion  in  groups  that  took 
place  at  that  meeting!  A.  Well,  there  were  just  groups, 
different  ones  talking  about  it.  You  know,  just  in  groups. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  mean  that  it  divided  into  separate 
groups,  and  in  each  group  there  were  different  people 
talking,  is  that  right!  A.  Yes,  sir,  just  in  groups. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  group  that  you  were  in!  A.  Well, 
Miss  Miley  and  Miss  Walden  and  Mr.  Martin  was  there. 

Q.  That  is  in  your  group,  right!  A.  Well,  it  was  just 
among  us  there. 

Q.  What  did  they  do,  walk  around  to  the  different 
groups,  is 
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that  right?  A.  No,  they  just  stood  around  and  talked. 

Q.  Well,  didn’t  Miss  Miley  open  the  meeting  by  intro¬ 
ducing  Mr.  Martin?  A.  I  believe  that  was  Mrs.  Walden. 

Q.  Joe  Lee  Walden  who  did  that?  What  did  Miss  Joe 
Lee  Walden  say?  A.  She  just  told  us  that  it  was  Mr. 
Martin,  and  the  Labor  Board,  or  whatever  it  was.  I  don’t 
remember  exactly.  The  International — 

Q.  International  what?  A.  Labor  Board,  is  that  it?  I 
just  don’t  remember. 

Q.  What  else  was  said  about  the  Labor  Board  that  night? 
A.  Well,  he  just  talked  to  us  about  organizing  the  mill 
before,  and  they  didn’t  succeed.  And  he  told  us  that  he 
thought  that  if  we  would  really  and  get  out  and  get  our 
cards  signed,  get  the  girls  to  sigi  their  cards,  that  we  could 
organize  the  mill. 

Q.  Is  that  all  he  said?  A.  Yes,  as  well  as  I  can 
remember. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  this  meeting  didn’t  Miss  Miley 
or  Joe  Lee  Walden  make  some  statement  about  your 
having  more  than  51  percent  of  the  cards  already  signed? 
A.  I  didn’t  hear  them  if  they  did.  I  didn’t  hear  them. 
I  know  it  was  mentioned  about  cards,  but  I  don’t  know 
whether  they  said  we  had  51  percent  or  not. 

Q.  And  during  the  course  of  this  meeting  was  there 
anything 

2236 

said  about  filing  an  application  for  an  election  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board?  A.  No,  I  don’t  remember 
hearing  that. 

Q.  At  any  time  did  you  hear  any  discussion  about  an 
election?  A.  Well,  I  heard  one  of  the  girls,  Lela  Pope, 
say  that  if  we  could  get  51  percent  of  the  cards  signed, 
why,  we  could  have  an  election. 
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Q.  When  was  that?  A.  That  was  about  a  week  before 
we  was  fired. 

Q.  And  that  was  a  week  before  this  meeting  of  April 
the  21st,  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  "Well,  at  this  meeting  of  April  21st,  was  Lela  Pope 
there?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  there  was  some  discussion  about  the  cards, 
did  she  say  anything?  A.  I  didn’t  hear  her  say  anything. 

Q.  Did  anybody  say  at  the  meeting,  “Well,  if  we  have 
51  percent  of  the  cards  signed  up,  we  can  get  an  election 
now”?  A.  I  didn’t  hear  about  cards.  I  don’t  remember 
hearing  anything  about  no  cards. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  during  the  course  of  this  meeting 
one  of  the  girls — I  withdraw  that.  Was  there  anything 
said  in  the  course  of  this  meeting  about  a  strike?  A.  No, 
not  until  after  we — we  talked  about  getting  cards 

2237 

signed,  and  some  of  them  said,  well,  said,  “Let’s  go  up 
and  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas  about  the  union,  about  recognizing 
the  union.” 

Q.  What  did  they  say?  Do  you  remember  who  said  it, 
and  what  they  said?  A.  No,  I  don’t  remember  who  said 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  they  said?  A.  They  said, 
“What  about  us  going  up  and  talking  to  Mr.  Nicholas  and 
asking  him  would  he  recognize  the  union  and  about  laying 
off  the  old  girls?”  And  so  then,  after  we  discussed  that, 
why,  it  was  asked — 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  discussion  was.  A.  That  was  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  whole  discussion?  A.  That  was  the 
whole  discussion;  that’s  right. 

Q.  Did  anybody  say  what  they  wanted  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  about  in  recognizing  the  union,  what  they  wanted 
Mr.  Nicholas  to  do  for  you?  A.  No,  just  to  recognize  us 
as  a  union. 
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Q.  Well,  what  did  you  understand  that  you  -wanted  Mr. 
Nicholas  to  do  for  you  in  recognizing  the  union?  A.  Well, 
that  means  that  you  have  job  security — you  have — if  you 
have  a  union,  that  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  And  at  this  meeting  that  you  wanted  to  have  with 

Mr.  Nicholas  the  next  day,  you  w^ere  going  to  ask  him  to 
give  you  job  security, 

2238 

is  that  right?  A.  No,  we  just  were  going  to  ask  him  to 
recognize  the  union,  and — 

Q.  By  doing  wdiat?  A.  By  just — Well,  all  I  know  is 
just  asking  him  to — tell  him  that  we  would  like  for  him 
to  recognize  us  as  a  union,  and  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  he  said,  “I  recognize  you  as  the 
union,’ ’  what  would  you  have  asked  him  to  do  then  in 
the  conference?  A.  Well,  if  he  had  recognized  us,  well, 
we’d  say,  “We’d  like  for  you  not  to  lay  the  girls  off  who 
belong  to  the  union.” 

Q.  I  see.  Was  all  of  this  discussed —  A.  That  was — 
Now  you  asked  me  the  question? 

Q.  Yes,  what  was  in  your  mind?  A.  What  was  in  my 
mind? 

Q.  Well,  what  was  said  at  the  meeting  about  what  you 
wanted  Mr.  Nicholas  to  do  by  wmy  of  discussing  the  union? 
A.  Wasn’t  any  discussion,  only  just  to  go  up  and  talk  to 
Mr.  Nicholas  about  the  union. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  that  this  suggestion  didn’t  come 
from  Mr.  Martin?  A.  No,  sir,  it  was  among  us  girls. 

Q.  And  while  you  were  talking  about  it,  was  Mr.  Martin 
present?  A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  Miss  Miley? 


2239 


A.  Yes. 

Q.  Joe  Lee  Walden?  A.  Joe  Lee  Walden. 
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Q.  Now,  can  you  remember  whether  anybody  said  any¬ 
thing  else  about  what  you  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Nicholas  to 
do  in  recognizing  your  union?  A.  No,  I  don’t  remember 
anything  else.  That  is  my  memory,  that  is  what  we  was 
going  to  go  up  there  and  talk  to  him  about. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  person  who  made  the  sugges¬ 
tion?  A.  Clara  Beasley,  I  believe,  was  the  one. 

Q.  Claire  Beasley?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  after  she  made  the  suggestion,  did  anybody 
else  of  the  girls  have  anything  to  say  about  it?  A.  Yes, 
they  said  to  raise  your  hand,  the  ones  that  wanted  to  go 
up  with  her. 

Q.  Who  said  to  raise  your  hands?  A.  Claire  did.  She 
said,  “all  that  wants  to  go  up  with  me,  why,  raise  their 
hands.”  So  there  was  quite  a  few  that  did.  I  don’t  know 
just  how  many. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Martin  say  anything  about  that  suggestion? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Miss  Miley?  A.  No. 

Q.  Joe  Lee  Walden? 


2240 


A.  No. 

Q.  Now  after  this  suggestion  was  made  by  Claire 
Beasley,  and  after  the  people  raised  their  hands — 
Incidentally,  how  many  people  did  raise  their  hands?  A. 
I  don’t  know.  I  just  don’t  remember  the  number. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  those  that  raised  your  hand?  A.  I 
was  one  of  them. 

Q.  After  the  suggestion  was  made  about  raising  your 
hands,  what  happened  then?  A.  Well,  then  Claire  says, 
well,  now,  said  this  to  Martin,  says,  “What  if  he  should 
fire  us?” 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  the  union  would  do  by  way  of 
standing  behind  you?  A.  Well,  there’s  union  benefits  for 
union  strikers,  you  know. 

Q.  Is  that  what  he  said? 

2241 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  benefits  were?  A.  I  don’t 
remember  what  he  said,  whether  he  said  -what  the  benefits 
were. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  paying  you 
$20  a  week  while  you  were  out  on  strike?  A.  No.  He 
said  there  would  be  benefits  paid,  but  he  didn’t  say  how 
much. 


2242 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Well,  did  he  describe  a  strike? 
A.  No. 

Q.  He  didn’t  describe  any  strike?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  any  strikes  at  all  that  the  union  had 
conducted?  A.  No,  I  don’t  remember  that. 

#**#*•#**• 


2243 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  using  the  word  “sympathy” 
at  all?  A.  No,  sure  don’t. 


2255 

A.  And  he  said — turned  around  and  he  says,  “Are  these 
the  girls?”  We  said,  “Yes,”  and  she  says,  “They  are.” 

So  says,  “You  are  all  fired,  pull  your  cards — punch  your 
cards  and  get  out  the  door.” 

Q.  Did  he  say  “pull”  or  “punch”? 
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A.  “Punch  your  cards.’ ’ 

Q.  Go  ahead.  A.  And  then  one  of  the  girls,  as  I  said, 
said,  “Are  you  firing  us  for  union  activities?”  He  said, 
“Yes,  you  heard  what  I  said.  Get  out  the  door.” 

And  so  we  didn’t  punch  our  cards.  So  Mrs.  Seaman, 
his  office  girl,  she  was  standing  there,  and  he  said,  “Miss 
Seaman,  punch  their  cards.”  And  she  says,  “Well,  I 
don’t  know  their  names.”  He  says,  “Well,  that  will  he 
all  right,”  said,  “Just  leave  them  and  at  noon  the  ones 
that  don’t  punch  out  are  the  ones  gone  out.” 

Q.  And  that  is  exactly —  A.  That  is  what  I  heard. 

Q.  That  is  the  end  of  it,  and  at  that  point  you  walked 
out  of  the  mill,  is  that  right?  A.  Well,  not — not  just  that 
second — I  just  turned  around — or  I  was  standing  there  a 
few  minutes  and  directly  we  all  began  going  on  out, 

Q.  You  didn’t  have  any  difficulty  in  hearing  what  Mr. 
Nicholas  said  to  Mrs.  Seaman,  and  what  Mrs.  Seaman  said 
to  Mr.  Nicholas,  did  you?  A.  No,  because  she  was  stand¬ 
ing  there  close  to  me. 

Q.  Where  was  she  standing?  A.  She  was  standing  right 
there  at  the  clock,  at  the  end ;  you  know,  in  that  little  hall¬ 
way  there.  I  mean,  between  the  hall 

2257 

and  the  clocks.  She  was  standing  between  those  clocks, 
and  I  was,  too. 

Q.  You  were  able  to  see  her  without  any  trouble?  A.  I 
was  able  to  see  her,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Now,  when  Mr.  Nicholas  turned  around  and  said, 
“Are  these  the  girls,”  you  all  said,  “We  are,”  is  that  it? 
A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Everybody  said  that?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  if 
everybody;  several.  I  heard  several  voices  say,  “We  are.” 

Q.  Well,  did  you  all  shout  that,  “We  are,”  or  what  did 
you  say?  A.  We  just  said,  “We  are.” 


[2257, 2258] 


Q.  And  Miss  Miley  said —  A.  “They  are.” 

Q.  “They  are,”  is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  this  talk  that  Mr.  Nicholas  had 
with  Miss  Miley  or  with  the  girls,  do  you  recall  his  saying 
anything  at  all  about  there  being  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  to  do  things?  A.  No,  I  didn’t  hear  that. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  say  that  he  didn’t  say  anything 
like  that?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  he  said  it  or 
not,  but  I  didn’t  hear  it.  So  I  couldn’t  say. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  there  being  a 
proper  way 


2258 

and  an  improper  way,  and  that  this  wasn’t  the  proper 
way?  A.  No,  I  didn’t  hear  that. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  say  that  he  didn’t  say  that?  A.  No, 
because  I  didn’t  hear  him  if  he  said  it.  I’ll  say  I  didn’t 
hear  him  say  that. 

Q.  And  during  the  course  of  this  conversation  did  he 
say  anything  at  all  about  going  back  to  your  machines 
and  he  would  see  you  later?  A.  No,  he  sure  didn’t. 

Q.  He  certainly  didn’t  say  that?  A.  I’m  certain  that 
he  didn’t  say  that  because  if  he  had  I  would  have  went 
back  to  my  machine. 

Q.  You  would  have  all  gone  back  to  your  machines? 
A.  I  would  have  gone  back  to  my  table,  if  he  had  said — 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  the  answer  that  you  have  given 
me  with  anybody?  A.  No.  Well,  I’ve  discussed  my  state¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Kyle. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  discuss  that  specific  answer  that  you 
just  gave  me  just  now?  A.  No.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  he  did  say  to  Mrs.  Seaman,  didn’t  he,  that  any¬ 
body  who  didn’t  pull  out  the  card  at  noon,  who  hadn’t 
punched  out  at  noon,  would  have  their  cards  pulled  out? 
A.  I  understood  him  to  say  the  ones  that  don’t  punch  out 
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at  noon  are  the  ones  that  have  gone  out. 
understood 


him  to  say. 


2259 


That  is  what  I 


****** 


*  *  * 


Q.  And  when  the  other  girls  had  some  complaint  or 
some  problem,  wasn’t  it  the  plant  practice  for  them  to 
take  it  up  with  the  supervisor?  A.  You  mean,  if  they 
had  any  trouble,  they  should  take  it  up  with  their  super¬ 
visor? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 


•  •**•••••• 

2260 

Q.  Now  suppose  you  answer  my  questions.  Do  you 
know  of  a  single  instance,  since  the  time  that  you  had 
been  working  there,  when  any  group  of  girls,  without  any 
appointment  with  Mr.  Nicholas,  during  working  hours, 
went  in  to  see  Mr.  Nicholas  to  discuss  any  conditions? 
A.  No. 


•  •**•**•*• 

2262 

Q.  During  the  course  of  the  time  that  you  were  picket¬ 
ing  did  you  hear  any  of  the  girls  who  were  on  the  picket 
line  call  anybody  any  names  of  any  kind?  A.  No,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  use  the  word  “scab”?  A. 
No,  I  didn’t  hear  them  use  it. 

Q.  Or  “yellow  live  red  scab,”  anything  like  that?  A.  I 
didn ’t. 

********** 

2263 

Q.  While  you  were  on  the  picket  line,  did  you  see  any 
trucks  stopped?  A.  I  seen  one. 
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Q.  When  was  that?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  what  date  it 
was.  I  don’t  remember,  but — 

Q.  Where  was  it  stopped?  A.  Around  on  the  back. 

Q.  It  was  a  truck  that  was  going  on  company  property, 
that  road  that  goes  into  the  plant  in  the  back  of  the  mill, 
is  that  right?  A.  Yes,  but  this  truck  just — it  wasn’t  there 
at  the  door  part.  It  was  going  in  to  get — they  said  trash. 
That  is  the  one. 

Q.  Going  in  to  get  trash?  A.  That  is  what  they  said. 

Q.  And  how  was  that  truck  stopped?  A.  Well,  one  of 
the  girls  just  asked  him  to  recognize — 

2264 

Q.  Well,  how  did  they  bring  the  truck  to  a  stop,  do  you 
know?  A.  Well,  they  seen  us  out  there,  and  they  just 
stopped. 

Q.  When  you  say  “us,”  how  many  girls  were  there 
there?  A.  Two. 

2266 

Q.  Well,  what  old  girls  do  you  know  who  hadn’t  been 
called  back  and  whose  places  had  been  taken  by  new  girls? 
A.  I  just  don’t  remember  their  names.  Q.  Well,  wasn’t 
this  discussed  at  this  meeting  Monday  night?  A.  No. 

•  •*#••#••• 

2269 

Recross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  When  you  were  called  into 
Mr.  Nicholas’  office,  was  it  your  supervisor  who  told  you 
that  Mr.  Nicholas  wanted  to  see  you?  A.  Yes,  she  did. 

2270 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  During  the  entire  time  that 
you  were  working  up  there,  and  up  until  this  alleged 
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incident  on  April  the  22nd,  did  yon  ever  find  Mr.  Nicholas 
to  be  other  than  a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  dealings  with 
you?  A.  Well,  yes,  he  was  all  right.  I  never  seen  him 
but  twice,  and  that  is  when  I  went  in  his  office,  and  he’d 
come  down  in  the  aisle  there.  Of  course — I  mean,  to  where 
he  talked  with  us.  Of  course,  he  went  through  the  mill. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  when  he  was  doing  any  work 
in  your  department,  where  he  showed  you  how  he  wanted 
things  done?  A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  Well,  wasn’t  his  general  reputation  throughout  the 
mill  that  of  being  a  perfect  gentleman?  A.  Well,  as  far 
as  my  part,  around  me,  he  was  all  right,  except  that 
morning  when  we  went  up  to  see  him.  He  certainly 
wasn’t  a  gentleman  that  morning. 

•  •***•*••• 

Further  Redirect  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  During  the  whole  time  that  you  all 
were  picketing,  both  before  and  after  the  injunction,  up 
to  the  time  that  the  pickets  were  called  off, — that  is  the 
period  of  time  I  want  to  cover  in  this  question, — did  you 
ever  do  anything  to  harm  any  individual  crossing  the 
picket  line? 

2271 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Physically?  A.  I  certainly  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  to  damage  the  company 
property  or  equipment?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  meeting  of  the  girls  or 
anyone  present,  where  such  a  proposal  was  made,  to  harm 
any  person,  or  injure  any  person  or  to  destroy  any  com¬ 
pany  property  or  equipment?  A.  No,  sir. 

*•****#*•• 
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Further  Reeross  Examination 

2274 

Ina  Goff, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 

•  •##*•*••• 

2277 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  you  went  up  to  the  clock,  and 
what  you  saw  when  you  got  up  there,  what  you  heard?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  shut  my  machine  off  at  10:00  o’clock  and 
walked  to  the  clocks,  and  when  I  got  up  to  the  clocks  it 
was  a  gang  of  girls,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  standing  there. 

•  •*#**#**• 

2278 

Q.  Now,  when  you  got  outside,  what  happened?  A. 
Well,  we  just  filed  in  pairs  and  walked  up  and  dowm  in 
front  of  the  mill,  out — off  the  woolen  mill  property. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  any  picket  signs  when  you  first 
got  out  there? 

2279 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  picket  signs  that  day?  A.  I  didn’t 
because  I  wasn’t  there  until  noon. 

Q.  Oh,  did  you  picket  any  at  all  during  the  afternoon 
of  that  day?  A.  No,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  You  left — When  you  left,  you  were  just  walking  up 
and  down  without  picket  signs?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  picket  any  time  after  that  day?  A.  Not 
until  after  the  court  proceedings,  I  didn’t. 
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Q.  About  the  injunction?  A.  About  the  injunction,  yes. 

Q.  The  picket  lines  were  put  back  up?  A.  When  they 
went  back  up  I  picketed  them. 

Q.  You  picketed  them  over  what  period  of  time?  A. 
Well,  I  picketed  from  the  time  the — we  went  back  up,  until 
about  a  month  before.  It’s  been  about  a  month  ago.  I 
didn’t  go  back  after  that. 

2280 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Nicholas  tell  you  to  go  back  to  your  machines 
or  punch  out  your  cards?  A.  No,  he  did  not.  If  he  had 
told  me  to  go  back  to  my  machine,  I’d  have  went.  He 
said,  “Get  out,”  and  so  I  got  out. 

Q.  About  how  long  were  you  up  there  at  the  clock? 
A.  Oh,  it  happened  so  quick.  It  was  about  five  minutes, 
I’d  say. 

2281 

Q.  Covering  what  period  of  time?  A.  From  the  time 
I  got  up  there  to  the  time  he  said,  “You’re  fired,  get  out.” 
It  -wasn’t  any  longer  than  five  minutes,  I’d  say. 

Mr.  Kyle:  That  is  all. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Your  witness. 

Cross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  you  attend  the  meeting 
on  the  21st  of  April?  A.  No,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Who  told  you  about  this  meeting  at  the  clock?  A. 
Mary  Cranford,  and  Louise  Peden,  was  telling  me  about 
it. 

Q.  When  was  this?  A.  They  told  me  the  next  morning, 
just  as  I  got  at  the  mill. 

Q.  While  you  were  still  outside  of  the  mill?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do,  have  a  little  group  of  girls  that 
were  standing  outside  of  the  mill  that  were  talking  before 
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you  went  in,  is  that  it?  A.  No;  there  wasn’t  anyone 
except  the  three  of  us.  As  I  got  off  the  bus,  well,  she  was 
telling  me  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  she  tell  you?  A.  Just  told  me  that  a  group 
of  girls  was  going  to  go  up,  and  anybody  that  wanted  to 
go  could  go,  and  asked  me  did  I  want  to  go,  and  I  said, 
“Yes,  I’ll  go.” 

2282 

Q.  Is  that  all  they  told  you?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anybody  else  present?  Was  anybody  else  present? 
A.  No  one. 

Q.  Who  did  this  talking  to  you,  Mary  or  Louise?  A. 
Mary. 

Q.  Well,  didn’t  Mary  tell  you  w’hy  they  wanted  to  go 
up  to  the  clock?  A.  Yes,  they  said — 

Q.  Well,  why  don’t  you  tell  us  everything  when  I  ask 
you  the  question?  A.  Well,  they  just  said  they  were  going 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas  about  union  recognition,  and  about 
working  conditions,  and  about  putting  some  of  the  old 
girls  back  on,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  that  before  when  I  asked  you 
what  they  said  to  you?  A.  Well,  I  just  told  you  that  they 
said  they  was  going  to  go  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  habit  in  testifying  and  putting  in 
only  a  part  of  the  conversation  and  leaving  out  the  rest? 
A.  You  didn’t  give  me  time  to  finish. 

Q.  So  I  didn’t  give  you  time  to  finish  telling  what  Mary 
had  said  to  you,  is  that  correct?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Didn’t  I  ask  you  three  times  whether  that  was  all 
they  said  to  you,  and  didn’t  you  say,  “Yes;”  isn’t  that 
correct? 

2283 

A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  reason  for  leaving  that  part  of  it 
out?  A.  No,  I  don’t  have  any  reason. 
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Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  union  at  the  time?  A. 
Yes,  I  was.  I  had  signed  a  card,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Q.  You  had  not  signed  a  card?  A.  I  had. 

Q.  When?  A.  Oh,  it’s  been  about  four  months  ago. 

Q.  Was  that  before  April  22nd?  A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  how  long  before  April  22nd?  A.  Well,  I’d  say 
it’s  been  about  three  or  four  months  from  April  the  22nd. 
I  don’t  remember  exact.  I  wouldn’t  say  for  sure  because 
I  don’t  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Were  you  invited  to  the  meeting  on  Monday  night? 
A.  Yes,  but  I  couldn’t  go. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  tell  you  about  this  meeting? 
A.  Well,  that  is  all. 

Q.  They  told  you  you  were  to  get  up  at  10:00  o’clock 
and  leave  your  machine,  did  they,  and  join  them?  A.  Well, 
you  asked  me  that,  and  I  said  yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  told  you  to  do?  A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  anything  about  having  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with 

2284 

Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  No,  they  didn’t  tell  me  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  ask?  A.  No,  I  didn’t  ask. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  what  might  happen  if  Mr.  Nicholas  didn ’t 
want  to  see  you?  A.  No,  I  didn’t  because  Mr.  Nicholas 
was  always  nice  about  it. 

Q.  About  what?  A.  Said  that  anybody  that  wanted  to 
come  to  talk  to  him  about  anything. 

Q.  How  many  times  had  you  talked  to  him  before  about 
anything?  A.  I  hadn’t,  but  he  was  awfully  nice  about 
telling  the  group,  anybody  that  had  anything  to  talk  about, 
to  come  to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  time  before  when  there  was 
any  girl  or  any  group  of  girls  who  had  gone  in  to  see 
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Mr.  Nicholas  during  working  hours  without  an  appoint¬ 
ment?  A.  No,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  girls  whether  you  were  going  to  do 
any  talking,  whether  you  should  do  any  talking?  A.  I 
didn’t  ask.  They  just  said,  just  what  I  told  you.  They 
was  going  up  there,  and  if  I  wanted  to  go,  I  could  go. 

Q.  Well,  did  they  tell  you  you  had  to  do  anything  while 
you  were  up  there?  A.  No,  I  wasn’t  supposed  to  do  any¬ 
thing. 

Q.  Well,  what  were  you  supposed  to  do? 

2285 

A.  I  was  just  going  with  the  group. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  supposed  to  do  anything  as  a  part 
of  this  committee?  A.  Well,  Bessie  was  supposed  to  do 
the  talking. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that?  A.  Well,  Mary  said  so. 

Q.  Oh,  she  said  that  that  morning,  too,  did  she?  Did 
she  say,  “We  are  all  going  to  go  up  and  Bessie  Bush  is 
going  to  do  the  talking  for  us?”  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  that  you  have  left  out 
that  she  told  you?  A.  Well,  then  she  said  that  Miss  Miley 
was  going  to  be  there. 

Q.  And  what  did  she  tell  you  about  Miss  Miley?  A. 
Just  said  that  Miss  Miley  was  going  to  be  there. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  that  Miss  Miley  wms  going  to  do 
the  talking?  A.  No,  she  didn’t  tell  me  that  Miss  Miley 
was  going  to  do  the  talking. 

Q.  She  just  said  that  Bessie  Bush  was  going  to  do  the 
talking?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Bessie  Bush  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Nicholas  for 
union  recognition?  A.  Well,  she  was  going  to  do  the 
talking.  That  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  she  going  to  talk  to  him  about?  Don’t 
you 
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2286 

know  that  ?  A.  Yes,  by  union  recognition. 

Q.  And  what  was  she  going  to  say  about  union  recogni¬ 
tion,  do  you  know?  A.  No,  because  all  I  know,  she  said 
she  was  going  to  talk  about  union  recognition. 

Q.  What  did  that  mean  to  you?  A.  Well,  about  the 
union — about  the  girls  trying  to  join  a  union. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  Mr.  Nicholas  to  do  about  it? 
A.  Well,  she  was  going  to  talk  to  him.  I  don’t  know 
what  she  wanted  him  to  talk  about,  but  she  was  going  to 
talk  to  him  about  union  recognition. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  she  going  to  say  about  it?  A.  I  didn’t 
attend  the  meeting  and  I  don’t  know  everything  that  was 
said. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  Mary  Cranford  say  she  was  going  to 
say  about  it?  A.  Just  what  I  told  you. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  ask  her  what  Bessie  was  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  That  is  what  she  told  me,  that  Bessie 
was  going  to  ask  for  union  recognition. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  your  understanding  of  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  going  to  go  up  there  for?  A.  Well,  to  go  with 
her  to  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas. 

2287 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  want  Mr.  Nicholas  to  do,  to  hold 
an  election  for  you,  something  like  that?  A.  Well,  I’d — 
I  never  thought  of  -what  he’d  do. 

Q.  You  didn’t  know  what  you  wanted  Mr.  Nicholas  to 
do  either,  did  you?  A.  I  just  went  with  the  group  of 
girls. 

o 

•  *#***#**• 

2290 

Q.  Now,  did  you  look  at  a  clock  before  you  got  up?  A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  what  time  was  it?  A.  Ten  o’clock. 
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Q.  Exactly  ten  o’clock?  A.  Exactly  ten  o’clock. 

Q.  It  wasn’t  a  few  minutes  before  ten?  A.  No;  when  I 
looked  at  it,  it  was  while  it  was  ten  o’clock. 

********** 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  distance  from  the  place  where 
you  worked  to  the  place  where  you  punch  in  and  out.  A. 
Oh,  I’d  say  it  -was  about  75  feet. 

•  ••#•••••* 

2300 

Q.  Well,  did  anything  happen  before  you  walked  over  to 
the  Court  House?  A.  No,  he  just  told  us  all  to,  not  to  be 
scared  and  to  tell  the  truth  and — 

Q.  Who,  Mr.  Palmer?  A.  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Barker. 

2301 

Q.  That  is  all  that  happened?  A.  That  is  all  I  know. 

********** 

2303 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  my  reading  that  state¬ 
ment?  A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  that  statement  last?  A.  I  read  it 
over  with  Mr. — 

Q.  Kyle?  A.  Kyle;  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  now  call  upon  Counsel  to  produce  the 
statement,  if  he  has  it  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  have  it.  Same  position. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Same  ruling. 
********** 


2306 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  that  you  heard  anything  about 
the  seamen  from  Mobile  and  the  shrimpers  from  Biloxi 
coming  in  here?  A.  Well,  I  didn’t  hear  anything  about  that. 

•  •**••**•* 
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2307 

Q.  Did  you  call  any  names  on  the  picket  line?  A.  No,  I 
didn’t. 

********** 

2310 

Q.  Well,  didn’t  you  see  Gladys  Scovel  and  Lena  May 
come  out  a  lot  later  than  the  other  girls?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  I  thought  you  did.  A.  I  still  presumed  that  they  was 
at  the  clocks,  though. 

Q.  About  how  much  later  did  they  come  out,  do  you  re¬ 
member?  A.  I  reckon  it  must  have  been  about  30  minutes. 

********** 

2312 

Q.  Where  did  the  meeting  take  place? 

2313 

A.  Up  over  the  Carpenters’  Hall,  up  here  where  the  Krebs 
— on  Delmas  Avenue. 

Q.  What  was  that,  a  regular  union  meeting  that  was  held 
that  night?  A.  Well,  they  just  held  a  regular  union  meet¬ 
ing,  yes. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Schwartz  doing  there,  do  you  know? 
A.  Well,  he  was — I  take  that  back  about  the  Carpenters’. 
It  was  over — Electricians’  Hall,  you  would  call  it. 

Q.  Electricians’  Hall?  A.  Over  there  on  Krebs  Avenue. 
Mr.  Schwartz,  Mr.  Brogan  was  there. 

Q.  And  what  was  Mr.  Schwartz  doing  there?  A.  Well, 
he  was — I  don’t  know  what  he  was  doing,  but  he  was  there. 
•  ••#•#*••# 

2317 

Q.  x\nd  were  you  under  the  impression  at  that  time  that 
vou  needed  Mr.  Nicholas’  consent  in  order  to  have  a  vote? 
A.  Yes,  you’d  have  to  have  his  consent. 
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Q.  And  all  of  the  other  girls  felt  the  same  way  about  it, 
and  they  wanted  to  get  his  consent  to  a  vote,  is  that  it?  A. 
Yes. 

Redirect  Examination 

********** 

2320 

Q.  Did  you  call  anybody  a  “scab”?  A.  No,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  You’re  a  rather  quiet,  softspoken  lady,  are  you  not? 
A.  Yes. 

********** 

2322 

Recross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  I  have  just  two  questions :  Did 
you  testify  in  the  injunction  proceeding  that  you  wouldn’t 
go  back  to  work  unless  there  were  a  union  contract?  A. 
Yes,  I  did. 

********** 


2326 

Further  Recross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  Mr.  Schwartz  ever  ask  you 
whether  Mr.  Nicholas  or  Mr.  Boyle  had  ever  threatened  to 
fire  you  for  union  activities?  A.  No,  he  didn’t. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  ask  you  whether  in  your  presence  Mr. 
Nicholas  or  Mr.  Boyle  had  ever  made  any  statement  threat¬ 
ening  the  girls  with  firing  them  if  they  joined  the  union? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  any  questions  along  those  lines  at  all? 
A.  Not  to  me. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Nicholas 
or  Mr.  Boyle  tell  you  that  you  would  be  fired  for  joining  a 
union?  A.  No. 

********** 
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2329 

Fannie  Smith, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows: 

Direct  Examination 

*  •  •  *  *  *  *  *  •  • 

2333 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  group  of  girls  who  wTent  up  to  the 
clock  on  April  the  22nd  to  see  Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  that  day?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  go  outside?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  in  picketing?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  picket?  A.  Up  till  about  a  month 
before  the  pickets  were  taken  off. 

Q.  You  mean  until  about  a  month  before  August?  A. 
Yes. 

*•*#****•• 

2334 

Cross  Examination 
A.  George  County. 

********** 

2336 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  about  a  strike  at  that  meeting? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  about  strikes  of  any  kind?  A. 
Mr.  Martin  talked  to  us  about  strikes  at  other  plants,  but 
he  didn’t  say  anything  about  us  striking. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Martin  say?  A.  He  told  us  that  he 
would — he  would  like  to  see  the  mill  organized. 

Q.  Anything  else  ?  A.  That  is  about  all  I  remember. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  about  the  strikes?  How  did  that 
happen  to  come  up?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  said  about  the  strikes?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  the  course  of  the  meeting  some¬ 
body 

2337 

suggesting  that  you  call  on  Mr.  Nicholas  the  next  day?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that?  A.  I  don’t  remember  who  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  Claire  Beasley,  Mr.  Martin,  Bessie  Bush;  who? 
A.  I  don’t  remember  which  one. 

Q.  Remember  Claire  Beasley  asking  a  question  of  Mr. 
Martin?  A.  No. 

Q.  Remember  Claire  Beasley  asking  what  would  happen 
in  the  event  Mr.  Nicholas  fired  you  at  the  conference?  A. 
I  remember  her  asking  him  that. 

Q.  And  vrhat  did  she  ask?  A.  She  asked  him,  What 
would  we  do  if  he  fires  us?” 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Martin  say?  A.  He  said  that  he  didn’t 
see  how  he  could  fire  us  like  that. 

Q.  Anything  else?  A.  I  don’t  remember  anything  else. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  say  anything  about  you  girls  walking  out 
on  strike  or  in  sympathy  in  case  anyone  was  fired?  A.  He 
told  us  that  if  we  did  get  fired,  that  if  we  had  enough  cards 
signed,  that  we  might  be  able  to  organize  the  place. 

Q.  Is  that  your  best  recollection  of  what  he  said  after 
Bessie  Bush — rather,  Claire  Beasley  asked  what  -would 
happen  if  you  got  fired?  A.  That  is  the  best  I  remember. 

2338 

Q.  Did  he  ever  use  the  words  “sympathy  strike”  with 
you?  About  getting  all  of  the  girls  to  go  out  on  a  sympathy 
strike  if  you  got  fired?  Don’t  you  remember  that?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  he  told  us  we  could  try  to  get  the  other  girls  to  come 
out  who  signed  cards,  and  help  us. 
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Q.  And  help  you  in  the  strike,  right?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  also  his  telling  you  about  the  union 
giving  benefits  of  about  $20  a  week  while  you  were  out 
on  strike?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  this  meeting  did  Miss  Miley  or 
anybody  else  make  a  statement  that  you  had  51  percent  of 
the  cards  signed?  A.  She  told  us  we  had  enough  cards 
signed. 

Q.  Enough  for  what?  A.  To  cause  a  strike,  I  guess. 

2339 

Ethel  Baker, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 


2342 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  plant  right  shortly  after  you  were 
all  up  at  the  clock?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  in  picketing  after  you  left  the  plant? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  picket  out  there?  A.  You  mean 
altogether? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  It’s  about  two  months,  I  imagine.  I  don’t 
know  for  sure. 

2344 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  mentioned — who  raised  the  question 
of  getting  fired?  A.  No,  I  don’t. 

Q.  Mr.  Martin  say  at  any  time  that  if  you  went  on  strike, 
the  union  would  pay  you  some  money  every  week  while 
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you  were  out?  A.  He  said  the  union  would  help  with  the 
strikes.  I  don ’t  remember  him  mentioning  money. 

2347 

Q.  Ruth  suggested  that?  Was  there  anything  said  about 
stopping  the  company  from  hiring  girls  who  lived  outside 
of  Jackson  County?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don’t  think  so. 

•  ••*«•*•*• 

Q.  Now  was  anything  said  about  what  Miss  Bush  was 
to  ask  for  when  she  asked  for  union  recognition?  A.  She 
was  to  ask  for  union  recognition — 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Well,  don’t  you  know  what  you  went  up  to  the  clock 
for? 

2348 

A.  For  union  recognition. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  mean  by  that?  A.  Well,  we 
wanted  the  plant  organized. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Nicholas  for  permission  to 
organize  the  plant?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

*•#*••#••• 

Q.  Well,  didn’t  you  talk  about  getting  Mr.  Nicholas’ 
consent 

2349 

for  an  election?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

*#*#••*••• 

Q.  Now,  what  was  said  about  the  old  girls  who  weren’t 
being  called  back  and  the  new  girls  who  were  taking  their 
places?  A.  Well,  the  girls,  the  old  girls  who  had  been  laid 
off  had  been  coming,  you  know,  to  the  mill  and  trying  to 
get  employment. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  And  they  couldn’t  get  back  on. 
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Q.  And  who  were  they?  A.  I  don’t  remember  any  of 
them. 

2351 

Q.  Didn’t  all  of  you  girls  plan  the  night  before  as  to 
what  was  going  to  be  said?  A.  No,  sir. 

**••*•*#«• 

2353 

Mary  Cranford, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 

•  #*•**##  •  # 

2356 

Q.  How  long  did  you  picket  ?  A.  I  picketed  the  full  time. 
Q.  Up  until  the  time  they  removed  the  pickets?  A. 
Picket  line. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  they  took  the 
pickets  off  during  the  injunction?  A.  Yes,  sir,  they  did. 
Q.  You  didn’t  picket  then?  A.  No. 

Q.  You  resumed  it  after  they  put  them  back  up?  A. 
That’s  right. 

Q.  And  after  this  settlement  of  the  strike  you  were 
called  back  to  work?  A.  That’s  right. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  #  * ;  * 

2357 

Cross  Examination 

2358 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Martin  make  a  speech  at  this  meeting?  A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  He  talked  about  strikes  at  all?  A.  Oh,  no,  not  at  first. 
Q.  At  any  time?  A.  Oh,  after  we’d  got  up  and  he’d 
talked  to  us  on  how  proud  he  was  that  we’d  got  out  and 
worked  so  hard  and  got  the  cards  signed,  and  said  they’d 
often  tried  to  organize  the  mill  and  had  failed,  and 
thought  we  did  a  very  good  job  of  it.  And  so  he  asked  us 
if — talked  to  us  about — that  Miss  Miley  said  we  had  51 
percent  of  the  cards,  that  we  could  go  down  and  ask  Mr. 
Nicholas  for  recognition. 

And  so  after  we  got  through,  some  of  the  girls  said, 
“Well,  what  if  he  fires  us?”  and  he  says,  “Well,  he  won’t 
do  that;  he  can’t  do  that.” 

And  they  still,  some  of  the  girls  was  dissatisfied  about 
it.  They  thought,  well,  what  if  he  did  fire  us,  what  would 
happen?  He  said,  “Well,  we  would  go  out,  and  if  we  was 
on  a 

2359 

strike,  the  union  would  help  us  out,  and  also  the  labor  laws 
would  help  us  out.” 

Q.  Did  he  talk  about  getting  the  other  girls  to  go  out 
on  strike  in  sympathy  with  you?  A.  No,  we  didn’t  do 
that. 

Q.  You  didn’t  hear  the  word  “sympathy”  at  all,  did 
you?  A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  close  to  Mr.  Martin  when  he  was  talking? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  T  was  sitting  about  the  third  seat  back  from 
him. 

•  *•••••*•• 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  would  give  you  $20  a  week  while  you 
were  out  on  strike?  A.  Yes. 

#•**•••*** 


2360 

Q.  Did  he  describe  some  strikes  to  you  where  the  union 
had  tried  to  organize  a  plant  and  they  had  been  out  for 
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months  and  they  finally  won  the  strike  and  got  the  plant 
organized?  A.  Yes,  I  do  remember  him  saying  something 
about  that. 

•  ••••••*•* 

2366 

Q.  I  see.  Didn’t  Miss  Miley  or  Mr.  Martin  tell  you  you 
didn’t  need  the  consent  of  the  employer  to  ask  for  an 
election?  A.  No,  they  didn’t  tell  us  that. 

Q.  Never  told  you  that  at  any  time,  did  they?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  tell  you  at  any  time  that  all  you 
had  to  do  to  get  an  election  was  to  ask  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  hold  one?  A.  No. 

•  *•••••*•• 

2368 

Q.  While  you  were  picketing  did  you  call  anybody 
“scabs”  or  “yellow  livered  scabs,”  or  anything  like  that? 
A.  No. 

2369 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  at  all  while  you  were  on  the 
picket  line  to  the  other  girls  who  were  working?  A.  I 
always  spoke  to  them. 

Q.  You  always  spoke  to  them?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  I  said,  “Good  morning.” 

•  *  *  •  *  *  •  * 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  other  girls  do  any  shouting,  do  you 
know?  A.  I  heard  one  girl — I’ve  heard  some  of  them  say, 
“You  scabs,”  back  to  them,  and  I  heard  one  girl  call 
another  one  a  yellow  livered  coward. 

Q.  Anything  else?  A.  No,  I  think  that  is  all. 

Q.  Let  me  read  some  questions  and  answers  to  you, 
on  Page  473  of  the  minutes : 

“Q.  He  said,  ‘You  girls,  let’s  talk  about  you  girls  now.’ 
Some  of  you  hollered  and  hollered  yellow  livered  cowards. 
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I  don’t  mean  you  personally,  your  group.  And  what  else 
did  you  holler  out  there?  A.  That  was  all  that  I  heard. 

“Q.  And  you  did  it  with  a  loud  enough  voice  for  it 
to  be  heard? 

2370 

“A.  That  is  right. 

“Q.  What  would  you  normally  call  boisterous?  A.  Just 
as  loud,  just  as  loud  as  a  lady  can  holler.” 

Remember  being  asked  those  questions  and  giving  those 
answers?  A.  Yes,  I  remember  something  about  them. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  hollering,  you  w^ere  hollering 
just  about  as  loud  as  a  lady  can  holler?  A.  No,  I  wasn’t 
hollering. 

Q.  It  was  just  the  group  you  were  in,  is  that  right? 
A.  Just  the  group. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  that  you  heard  that  the 
seamen  from  Mobile  and  the  shrimpers  from  Biloxi  were 
coming  over?  A.  I  heard  that  when  they  asked  Mr. 
Wallace  on  the  witness  stand. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  first  time  you  heard  it?  A.  That 
was  the  first,  that’s  right. 

Q.  It  wasn’t  discussed  by  anybody  before  that  time? 
A.  No,  I  didn’t  know  a  thing  about  it. 

2371 

Q.  By  the  by,  in  that  injunction  proceeding,  am  I  correct 
in  stating  that  before  you  girls  came  over  here  to  testify, 
that  you  all  met  at  the  Union  Hall  and  then  came  over  in 
a  group,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right,  we  met  Mr. 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Barker,  and  followed  them  over  here. 

**••*••*•• 

Q.  Didn’t  each  girl  get  up  and  state  what  had  happened? 
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2372 

A.  Well,  we  just — each  one  or  the  other  would  just  tell 
him  what  happened  in  their  owm  words. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  presence  of  all  of  the  other  girls, 
is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

•  ••••***«• 

2377 

Q.  Now  these  statements  you  gave  Mr.  Schwartz  and 
Miss  Miley  you  gave  them  at  a  time  when  your  memory 
was  much  better  than  it  is  today,  isn’t  that  right,  about 
those  things?  A.  I  hope  so. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  my  reading  those 
statements?  A.  That  is  all  right  with  me. 

Q.  And  how  about  you,  if  you  read  those  statements,  do 
you  think  it  might  refresh  your  own  memory  about  what 
had  happened?  A.  Yes,  I  read  them. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Now  I  ask  Counsel  whether  he  would 
provide  this  witness  with  these  statements  and  let  her 
refresh  her  recollection. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  have  such  statements,  and  I  take  the  same 
position. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Same  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  you  make  the  statement 
in  the  court  proceeding  that  you  wouldn ’t  go  back  to  work 
unless  there  w-as  a  union  contract?  A.  I  did. 

•  *  #  *  *  •  •  *  :  •  * 

Redirect  Examination 


2378 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  While  you  were  on  the  picket  line 
picketing  out  there,  did  you  do  anything  to  cause  any 
physical  harm  to  any  individual?  A.  No. 
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Q.  Or  to  do  any  damage  to  any  company  property  or 
equipment?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  of  the  meetings  you  attended  did  you  ever 
hear  any  proposal  for  anyone  to  do  any  harm  to  any 
individual?  A.  We  did  not. 

2379 

Q.  Or  to  damage  any  company  property?  A.  No,  sir. 

•  •*••••*•• 

Mr.  Kyle:  First  of  all,  while  we  were  waiting  for  the 
next  witness  to  come  here,  Mr.  Examiner,  Counsel  and  I 
will  stipulate,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Friedlander,  that 
if  Fannie  Smith  and  Ethel  Baker,  if  I  asked  them  the 
question  about  participating  in  any  acts  to  harm 
individuals  while  they  were  out  on  the  picket  line,  or  to 
damage  the  company  property,  or  if  they  heard  that  any 
of  those  proposals  were  made  at  any  meetings  that  they 
attended  during  the  picketing,  that  they  would  have 
answered  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  So  stipulated. 


2380 

Vadis  Peden, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 

*#**•••**• 

2383 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  outside?  A.  We  went 
outside,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  street,  and  we  stood  around 
and  talked  a  while  and  then  we — Miss  Milev  told  us  to 
start  walking,  and  so  we  did. 
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Q.  And  how  long  did  you  do  that?  A.  Well,  off  and  on 
until  the  injunction  was,  you  know — different  times.  Just 
off  and  on. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  knowT  how  long  you  picketed  out  there 
until  the  injunction  proceeding  started?  A.  On  and  off, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  after  the  injunction  proceeding  was  going 
on,  you  weren’t  doing  any  picketing  then?  A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  picket  signs  were  put 
up  after  the  injunction?  A.  Do  I  remember  what  they 
were  ? 

Q.  Do  you  remember  if  they  were? 

2384 

A.  Yes,  sir,  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  start  picketing  then?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  picket?  A.  A  little  over  three 
months.  I 

•  •  #  •  •  #  •  #  *  • 

Cross  Examination 

•  *  *  *  •  *  «  *  •  • 

2387 

Q.  And  didn’t  he  say  that  if  all  of  you  girls  went  out 
on  strike,  that  he  would,  his  union  would  pay  you  benefits 
while  you  were  out  on  strike?  A.  No,  sir,  he  didn’t  say — 
He  said  if  there  was  a  plant  that  w*as  out  on  strike,  and 
if  it  was  an  effective  strike,  they  paid  benefits. 
*#••###*** 

2392 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  what  they  wanted  Mr.  Nicholas  to 
do?  A.  Well,  they  just  wanted  to  see  what  he  had  to 
say,  and  see  if 

2393 

he  would  recognize  the  union. 
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Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  recognizing  the  union?  A. 
Just  what  he  felt  about  it,  I  guess. 

Q.  Was  it  just  how  he  felt  about  it — you  wanted  to  find 
out  how  he  felt  about  the  union?  A.  Probably  did. 

Q.  If  he  told  you  that  they  didn’t  want  to  recognize 
you,  then  you  were  just  going  to  walk  back  to  your 
machines,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it,  is  that  right? 
A.  If  he  would  have  talked  to  us,  well,  we  was  going  on 
back  and  go  to  work. 

Q.  But  suppose  he  just  said,  “I  don’t  want  to  recognize 
the  union,”  then  what  w’ere  your  plans?  A.  We  would 
have  went  back  and  went  to  work. 

Q.  Suppose  he  said,  “What  do  you  mean  by  the  com¬ 
pany  recognizing  the  union,”  then  what  were  you  going  to 
say  to  him?  A.  Well,  Bessie  was  going  to  talk  to  him,  I 
guess. 

Q.  Say  what?  A.  I  don’t  know’  what  she  w’as  going  to 
say.  I  don’t  know’. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  idea  at  all  of  w’hat  she  w’as  going 
to  say?  A.  No,  I  don’t. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  injunction 
action,  aren’t  you?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  testified  in  that  action? 

2394 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nowr  before  you  testified  in  that  action,  did  you  meet 
w’ith  the  girls  at  the  Union  Hall  to  come  over  here  w’ith 
them?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Palmer  present  at  that —  A.  Sometimes 
he  was. 

Q.  Well,  at  the  first  meeting  that  you  had,  was  he 
present?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  W  as  Mr.  Barker  at  any  of  these  meetings?  A.  Yes, 
he  was. 

Q.  Nowt  w’hat  happened  at  these  meetings?  A.  Well, 
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nothing  in  particular.  They  just  reported  on  who  worked 
and  who  didn ’t  work,  and  where  so  and  so  was  at,  and 
things  like  that,  and  just  talked. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  said  “where  so  and 
so  was  at”?  A.  See  if  this  one  had  went  back  to  wrork 
that  had  signed  a  card,  and  that  one,  and  first  one  and 
another. 

Q.  Was  that  the  best  of  your  recollection  as  to  what 
they  talked  about?  A.  Well,  sometimes,  and  they  were 
standing — sometimes  Mr.  Palmer  would  make  a  little  talk. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Barker. 

Q.  What  would  Mr.  Palmer  say  in  his  talks?  A.  Just 
different  things. 

Q.  Like  what?  A.  Well,  I  just  don’t  remember  just 
what  he  did  say. 

2395 

Q.  How  about  Mr.  Barker,  what  did  he  say  in  his  talks? 
A.  Well,  I  don’t  remember  what  he  said  either,  too  well. 

***••*#••• 


2401 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  that  you  heard  about  the 
seamen  from  Mobile  and  the  shrimpers  from  Biloxi  coming 
in?  A.  I  don’t  remember  just  w’hen;  just  out  there  one 
day,  and  I  heard  the  rumors  of  it;  said  the  shrimpers 
and  seamen  was  coming  over. 

Q.  Were  all  the  girls  talking  about  it  around  there? 
A.  Everybody,  I  guess.  I  heard  some  of  the  girls  talk¬ 
ing  about  it. 

Q.  Just  about  everybody  in  town  was  talking  about  it, 
is  that  right?  A.  Just  rumors. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  which  girls  told  you  about  the 
rumors?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don’t. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  one  of  them  specifically  who 
told  you  about  the  rumors?  A.  No,  I  don’t. 
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Q.  And  what  -were  the  rumors  that  you  heard?  A.  Well, 
I  just  heard  the  fishermens  and  the  shrimpers,  or  some¬ 
thing,  was  coming  over. 

2402 

Q.  Coming  over  to  do  what,  do  you  know?  A.  I  don’t 
know  w’hat  they  was  coming  over  for.  They  didn’t  say 
what  they  was  coming  for. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  coming  over  to  help  you  on  the 
picket  line,  weren’t  they?  A.  I  don’t  guess.  I  don’t — We 
didn’t  need  them  on  the  picket  line. 

Q.  WTiat  is  it?  A.  We  didn’t  need  them  on  the  picket 
line. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  why  they  were  coming  over?  A. 
No,  sir,  I  don’t. 

Q.  Did  it  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  strike  that 
was  going  on,  or  were  they  just  taking  an  excursion  here 
at  that  time?  A.  The  shrimpers  and  the — 

Q.  The  seamen?  A.  No,  sir,  they  never  did  come  over, 
I  guess. 

Q.  What  was  the  talk  about  ?  A.  Some  of  them  said  they 
were  coming. 

Q.  For  what  purpose?  A.  I  don’t  know  what  they 
were  coming  for. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  connected  with  the  strike?  A.  T  don’t 
know  that. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  anything  at  all —  A.  I  don’t 
know. 

Q.  Did  they  just  say  the  seamen  and  shrimpers  are 
coming  over? 

2403 

A.  That’s  right.  I  just  heard  them  talking  that  the 
shrimpers  was  coming  and  the  seamens,  and  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  it.  Didn’t  know’  what  they  was,  or  any¬ 
thing. 
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Q.  Where  were  they  coming  to,  do  you  know?  A.  Sir? 
Q.  Where  were  they  coming  to?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  There  wasn’t  a  seamen’s  or  fishermen’s  convention 
in  Biloxi  at  the  time — or  in  Pascagoula,  was  there?  A. 
I  don’t  know.  They  could  have  been,  but  I  don’t  know'. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  There  could  have  been,  but  I  don’t 
know. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  were  concerned,  they  were  just  coming. 
It  w'as  one  of  those  things?  A.  I  just  heard  it;  just  like 
a  lot  of  other  rumors.  Just  heard  it. 

*#•••*##•• 

2404 

Q.  Well,  one  of  the  reasons  you  had  a  picket  line  wras 
to  try  to  get  people  to  join  you  in  a  strike,  is  that  right, 
in  the  mill?  A.  Well,  it’s  one  thing  just  showing  the  people 
that  we  had  been  discharged,  fired  without  a  good  reason. 
Q.  I  see.  A.  And  w'e  wranted  our  jobs  back. 

Q.  And  you  "wanted  to  do  that  by  advertising  it  to  the 
people  of  Jackson  County,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  That  is  w'hv  you  carried  picket  signs?  A.  That’s 
right.  Whv  I  carried  mine. 

**#••«**•• 

2406 

Q.  Didn’t  you  want  to  try  to  get  the  plant  shut  down? 
A.  I  wasn’t  caring  so  much  about  shutting  it  down.  I 
just  wanted  my  job,  and  the  rest  of  the  girls  w'anted  their 
jobs  back.  And  that  w'as  the  only  way  we  was  going  to 
get  it  back,  w'as  to  close  the  plant  down. 
###*•*##♦• 

2407 

Q.  How  did  you  propose  to  close  it  down?  A.  Just 
keep  all  the  pickets  up. 

•  ••••••••• 
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Q.  Was  Mr.  Brogan  helping  you?  A.  I  don’t  guess  he 
was.  There  was — I  think  they  paid  some  car  notes,  and 
rents,  for  some  of  the  deaf  mutes. 

Q.  That  was  helping  you,  wasn’t  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

2410 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  among  you  girls  at  your  meet¬ 
ings  about  the  shrimpers  or  the  fishermen  or  the  dyna¬ 
miting  or  the  electric  wires  being  cut,  or  drivers  being 
assaulted,  or  trucks  being  stopped  and  acid  being  thrown 
on  cars;  did  you  ever  talk  about  that  at  all?  A.  At  the 
meetings  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  about  it  among  yourselves?  A. 
Well,  there  were  just  rumors  about,  we  heard  these  things, 
but  didn’t  know  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talks  among  yourselves 
where  you  wondered  who  did  it?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  You  did?  A.  We  wondered;  we’re  still  wondering. 

2411 

Q.  And  you  are  still  wondering  who  did  it?  A.  That’s 
right. 

Q.  And  there  were  a  number  of  suggestions  that  came 
out  about  who  might  be  doing  it,  is  that  right?  A.  Not 
in  my  presence. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  Not  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Well,  did  Miss  Miley  or  any  of  the  others  tell  you 
girls  that  if  you  knew  who  was  doing  it,  to  tell  them  to 
stop?  A.  No,  she  didn’t  tell  me  that. 

Q.  How  about  Mr.  Wallace,  did  he  tell  you  that?  A. 
No,  sir.  Wallace  never — 

Q.  How  about  Joe  Lee  Walden?  A.  No,  sir. 
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2412 

Redirect  Examination 

2413 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  on  the  picket  line  to  hurt  any¬ 
one,  or  any  employee  or  any  persons?  A.  No,  sir,  I  never 
called  them  names  or  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  to  damage  the  company  prop¬ 
erty  or  its  equipment?  A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  meetings  of  your  people 
where  somebody  proposed  that  you  all  should  do  that  kind 
of  thing?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  that  proposed?  A.  No,  sir, 
not  at  our  meetings. 

•  **♦***#*# 

2415 

Rose  Furby, 

called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel,  being 
duly  affirmed,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  Examination 

•  *••#•*•** 

2419 

Q.  What  did  you  do  on  April  23rd?  A.  I  stayed  home 
because  my  husband  was  sick. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time,  after  April  the  22nd,  do  any 
picketing?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  the  picket  line?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  signed  the  letter  asking  for  your  job  back  around 
June  4th?  A.  Yes,  sir.  And  my  husband  was  sick,  and 
I  stayed  out,  and  then  I  just  wouldn’t  go  back  across  the 
picket  line  because  I  had  signed  a  union  card. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  any  one  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  did  you  tell?  A.  I  told — Well,  I  didn’t  tell  them 
exactly  that  way.  I 

2420 

called  Mrs.  Seaman,  that  is  the  head  payroll  girl  in  the 
office. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Miss  Seaman. 

A.  (Continuing)  — that  my  husband  was  sick  and  I 
wanted  to  come — couldn’t  come  back  then.  And  then  I 
told  her  then — a  day  or  t'vvo  later,  she  called  me  and  asked 
me  what  I  wTas — when  I  was  going,  and  I  told  her  when 
things  got  settled  down  there  I  "was  coming  back. 

•  ••••*•••• 

Laura  May  Elam, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  duly  affirmed,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows : 

Direct  Examination 


2422 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  reason  for  not  going  to  wrork? 

#**#•#••*• 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  What  was  your  reason?  A.  I  had 
signed  a  union  card,  and,  of  course,  my  husband  was 
a  union  man,  and  I  didn’t  want  to  go  against  him,  and  I 
just  decided  I’d  stay  out  until  it  was  all  over. 

*•**•#***• 

2423 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  Did  you  go  down  to  the  picket 
line?  A.  Wednesday? 

Q.  Yes,  when  you  stayed  out?  A.  I  come  to  there,  and 
I  didn’t  go  over  because  when  I  got  to  the  picket  line 
Bessie  said,  “I  walked  all  night  for  you  girls”,  and  so 


[2423# 2424#  2427, 2429] 


I  just  decided  that  since  I  had  signed  a  union  card,  that  I 
would  not — Pve  never  been  a  type  of  person  that  was  two- 
faced  about  nothing.  I  just  come  clean  with  my  part  of 
it  and  just  be  what  I  was. 

Q.  You  didn’t  cross  the  picket  line?  A.  No,  not  that 
day  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Participated  in  the  picketing?  A.  No,  sir  I  didn’t. 

•  •  •  •  •  *  •  •  #  * 


2424 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Mrs.  Elam,  you  testified  about  how 
you  didn’t  cross  the  picket  line  and  the  reason  why.  Now, 
after  you  made  your  decision  not  to  cross  the  picket  line, 
did  you  ever  have  any  conversations  with  your  super¬ 
visor  about  your  not  coming  in  to  work?  A.  No,  I  didn’t, 
because  I  didn ’t  see  her  until  the  day  I  went  back  to  work. 

•  ••••#*•*• 

2427 

Grand  Jury  Room, 

Jackson  County  Court  House, 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 
Wednesday,  September  10,  1952. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  above-entitled  matter  came 
on  for  further  hearing  at  9:00  a.m.  o’clock. 

•  •**##**** 


2429 

Elizabeth  Mills, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 
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[2429. 2430, 2431. 2444] 

Direct  Examination 

2430 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  group  of  girls  who  went  up  to 
the  clock  that  day  to  see  Mr.  Nicholas,  on  April  22nd?  A. 
I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  mill?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  mill  with  the  other  girls?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  do  when  you  got  outside?  A.  We 
formed  in  twos  or  threes  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
side  of  the  road. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  do  that?  A.  I  guess  it  must  have 
been  about  1  or  1 :30  when  I  left  there. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  when  they  took  the  pickets 
off  around  the  end  of  that  week,  around  Friday,  when 
the  injunction  was  served?  A.  I  wasn’t  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  days  did  you  picket  out  there  be¬ 
tween  that 

2431 

time?  A.  Three,  I  believe. 

##**•#**•• 

Cross  Examination 

#*•*•*•*•• 

2444 

Q.  Well,  what  was  your  understanding  of  what  you  were 
supposed  to  do  if  you  got  up  there  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
weren’t  around?  A.  Do  like  I  did  one  time  before,  go  back 
to  my  work. 

Q.  Well,  had  you  gone  up  to  see  Mr.  Nicholas  before? 
A.  Went  up  to  see  Mr.  Boyle. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  Went  up  to  see  Mr.  Boyle. 

Q.  What  was  that  about?  A.  About  our  work. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Mr.  Boyle  about  it?  A.  No,  he 
was  out. 
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[2444, 2445, 24461 


Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  your  foreman  about  any  com¬ 
plaints  that  you  made?  A.  I  talked  to  Raymond  Croft. 

2445 

Q.  He  was  your  foreman,  wasn’t  he?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  whenever  you  had  a  complaint  you’d  make  it 
to  Raymond  Croft,  didn’t  you?  A.  Well,  I  made  that  com¬ 
plaint  to  him  before. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  any  group  that  ever 
Avent  up  to  see  Mr.  Nicholas  during  working  hours  with¬ 
out  an  appointment?  A.  No.  Bell  Goff  and  I  went  then. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  back,  is  that  it?  Mr.  Nicholas 
and  Mr.  Boyle  weren’t  in  and  you  went  back,  is  that  right? 
A.  No,  we  didn’t  go  back. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  We  went  back  to  our  work. 

Q.  That  is  what  I’m  talking  about.  You  went  back  to 
your  work?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  You  never  saw  Mr.  Nicholas  or  Mr.  Boyle?  A. 
No,  Mr.  Nicholas  had  gone  home  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  time  was  this?  A.  It  was  in  March,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day?  A.  I  believe  it  was  in  the 
afternoon.  I  wouldn’t  be  sure. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  afternoon?  A.  I  don’t — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Let  me  interpose  here.  Who 
was  it, 

2446 

Mr.  Boyle  or  Mr.  Nicholas  that  you  went  to  see? 

The  Witness:  Mr.  Boyle.  Mr.  Nicholas  was  out  of  town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  What  part  of  the  afternoon 
was  it?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  speak?  A.  I  asked  Mrs.  Seaman 
if  Mr.  Boyle  was  in  and  she  said  no. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  work?  A.  Yes.  And  just  as  we 
turned  around  to  go  back  Raymond  Croft  come  in  the 
little  lobby  like  and  he  heard  me  ask  Mrs.  Seamans  that; 
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[2446, 2452, 2453, 2454] 


so  we  turned  around  and  went  back  to  our  tables  and  Ray¬ 
mond  came  right  on  behind  us  and  asked  us  what  was  the 
trouble ;  what  we  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Boyle  about. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  I  told  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said,  “Well,  go  ahead  and 
do  the  best  you  could.”;  he  knew  the  rates  weren’t  right 
and  Mr.  Nicholas  was  going  to  do  something  about  it  as 
soon  as  he  came  back. 

Q.  This  was  about  in  March  in  1952?  A.  That’s  right. 


2452 

Redirect  Examination 

•  ••••#•••• 


2453 

Q.  When  you  were  on  the  picket  line,  or  even  when 
you  were  off  the  picket  line  did  you  do  anything  to  harm 
any  employees  physically?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  damage  the  company  property?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  equipment?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  discussed  at  your  meetings,  or 
groups  that  that  should  be  done?  A.  No,  sir. 

#•••***#*• 

Recross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  When  was  the  first  time  you 
heard  about  the  seamen  from  Mobile  and  the  shrimpers 
from  Biloxi?  A.  When  they  had  Mr.  Wallace  on  the  stand. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time  you  heard  about  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

•  ••••••••• 


2454 

Q.  Didn’t  hear  it  discussed  at  all.  Did  you  call  any 
people  names  on  the  picket  line?  A.  I  sure  didn’t. 
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[2454/  2456/  2458] 


Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  call  names?  A.  I  heard  them 
calling  scabs. 

Q.  Anything  else?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all?  A.  I  didn’t  hear — I  don’t  recall 
anything  else.  Cowards. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  Cowards. 

Q.  Cowards?  Any  particular  kind  of  cowards?  A.  No. 

•  #  *  •  •  •  #  *  #  • 

2456 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  shout  “You  may  be  in  there 
today,  but  you  won’t  be  in  there  tomorrow?”  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  “when  we  get  in  there,  we’re  going  to  hang 
you  by  your  heels  in  the  windows?”  A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  hear  anything  else  said  at  any  time 
during  all  the  while  that  were  picketing?  A.  No,  sir,  I 
didn’t. 

Q.  You  just  kept  up  saying  scabs  and  cowards,  and 
nothing  else?  A.  Mostly  scab.  Mostly  scab. 

•  •••••#**• 


2458 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  any  truck  drivers  were 
stopped?  A.  I  stopped  one  truck  myself. 

Q.  You  did  stop  one  truck?  A.  I  didn’t  stop  him.  He 
stopped. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  about  that.  A.  Well,  I  was  standing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  and  the  girl  that  was  walking 
with  me  was  doing  the  walking,  and  it  was  a  colored  man 
from  some  paper  company  in  Mobile.  And  he  started 
turning,  like  that,  and  he  stopped,  and  I  says,  “Don’t  you 
respect  a  picket  line?”  And  he  says,  “Miss,  I  didn’t 
knowed  there  was  a  picket  line  down  here.”  I  says, 
“Well,  there  are,  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  respect  it.” 
And  he  says,  “Well,  could  I  go  on  up  here  and  turn 


[2458/  2463/  2466/  2467] 


around ?”  And  I  told  him  he  could  go  anywhere  he  wanted 
to  turn  around. 

Q.  And  he  drove  away  in  his  truck?  A.  That’s  right. 
Yes,  he  did. 

•  *••••#•*• 

2463 

Q.  And  you  wanted  the  plant  shut  down  in  order  to 
have  management  recognize  your  group  as  the  agent  for 
the  rest  of  the  employees,  is  that  correct?  A.  Well,  I 
wanted  my  job  back. 

«•*••••**• 

Q.  Now  let  me  put  it  to  you  again.  Didn’t  you  want 
the  plant  shut  down  to  compel  management  to  recognize 
your  group  as  the  union  in  the  shop?  A.  Yes,  I  wanted 
them  to  recognize  us  as  a  union.  I  wanted  him  to  know  it, 
and  everybody  else,  that  I  wanted  a  union. 

•  «••••##*• 

2466 

Mr.  Kyle:  I’d  like  to  move  to  amend  Paragraph  XIII 
of  the  complaint  to  add  a  sub-section  J,  as  follows: 

By  financing  employee  demonstrations  against  the  union 
while  said  union  was  engaging  in  a  strike,  on  or  about 
August  4th. 

And  that  is  the  end  of  the  motion. 

In  connection  with  the  bill  of  particulars,  I  would  amend 
the  bill  of  particulars  to  allege  that  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr. 
Boyle  were  the  agents  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I’m  going  to  object  to  the  amendment 
at  this  time.  We’ve  reached  the  point  where,  as  I  under¬ 
stood  it,  counsel  was  going  to  rest  today.  I  pointed  out 
before  that  I 

2467 

felt  it  was  only  fair  that  where  amendments  were  made, 
and  where  counsel  knew  about  them  in  sufficient  time, 
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[2467,  2468] 


that  the  respondent  be  advised  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  in  order  to  adequately  prepare  for  trial. 

Now  this  is  something  that  Mr.  Kyle  has  mentioned,  and 
Mr.  Schwartz  has  mentioned  ever  since  this  proceeding 
started,  and  yet  it  is  at  the  very  last  moment  of  the  Board’s 
case  that  I’m  confronted  with  another  one  of  a  series  of 
amendments.  I  think  that  it  is  being  exceedingly  unfair 
to  the  respondent,  and  his  position,  at  this  very  late  state 
in  the  jjroceeding  to  propose  an  amendment  of  that  type. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  What  is  your  position,  Mr.  Kyle? 

Mr.  Kyle :  Well,  Mr.  Examiner,  I  think  that  the  incident 
I’m  going  to  refer  to  is  something  well  within  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  respondent,  and  I’m  quite  certain  that  respond¬ 
ent’s  counsel  and — 

It  is  just  a  matter  of  a  few  questions  to  determine 
through  the  witness  the  financial  assistance.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  that  is  going  to  work  any  undue  hardship  on 
counsel  in  preparing  any  defense  in  connection  with  the 
answers. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  may  state,  Mr.  Examiner,  that  Mr. 
Kyle  is  quite  in  error  in  stating  that  respondent’s  counsel 
knows  everything  about  it.  All  that  respondent  counsel 
knows  about  the  whole  incident  is  what  he  read  in  the 
newspapers  and  the  pictures  that  he  saw.  I  haven’t  made 
any  investigation,  or  any  preparation  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  phase  of  case. 

2468 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Kyle, 
why  didn’t  you  bring  this  up  when  you  gave  the  bill  of 
particulars? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Because  I  hadn’t  had  any  information  to  the 
effect  that  the  company  actually  did  furnish  any  financial 
assistance. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  when  did  you  get  this  in¬ 
formation  ? 
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[2468/  2469] 


Mr.  Kyle :  I  think  it  was  the  night  before  last. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  is  it  your  position  that 
this  is  something  that  has  just  come  to  your  attention 
within  the  last — the  night  before  last,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Kyle:  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  if  it  did  come  up  the  night  be¬ 
fore  last,  why  didn’t  he  make  his  motion  yesterday? 

He  knew  we  were  going  to  wind  up  today.  I  never  try — 
As  much  as  I  possibly  can,  unless  the  amendment  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  so  extremely  serious  that  the  motion  changes 
the  phases  of  the  case,  normally  I  don’t  object  to  the 
amendments.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we’ve  reached  the 
point  where  the  pleadings  have  been  over-amended. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I’ll  permit  the  amendment. 
We’re  going  to  recess  for  a  period  of  about  a  week  to 
give  you  time  to  prepare  your  case,  Mr.  Friedlander.  I 
think  you  should  have  ample  opportunity  in  that  period  to 
prepare  your  defense. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  It  goes  beyond  that.  It  also  goes  to 
Mr.  Kyle’s  examination  of  the  witness  this  morning,  and 
my 

2469 

examination  of  the  witness  this  morning.  There  may  have 
been  a  number  of  questions  that  I  would  have  wanted  to 
have  asked  of  witnesses  who  have  already  been  on  the 
stand  about  this  subject  if  T  knew  it  was  going  to  be  pro¬ 
posed. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  I’m  quite  certain,  Mr.  Examiner,  that 
any  testimony  Mr.  Nicholas  gives  in  this  case  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  people  I  put  in  the  stand. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  You  may  be  certain,  but  I’m  a  part 
of  this  ease,  also,  Mr.  Kyle,  and  I  think  I’m  entitled  to 
know  within  reasonable  bounds  wdiat  I’m  expected  to  meet. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I’ve  ruled  that  I  will  permit 
the  amendment,  and  I’ll  stand  on  that  ruling. 
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[2469, 2477, 2479, 2480] 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  I’d  like  to  call  Mr.  Nicholas  under  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  trust  that  my  statements  on  this 
motion  will  be  considered  as  an  objective  which  has  been 
overruled. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  To  the  entire  line  of  questioning. 

•  *  #  *  •  *  #  *  *  • 

2477 

Onnie  Lee  Lynn, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel, 
having  been  first  duly  sworn  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 

•  *  #  *  *  •  *  *  *  • 

2479 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  layoff  around  the  fall  of  the  year, 
when  B.  V.  D.  Company  came?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  called  back?  A.  I  was  called  back  at 
about  the  time  in  March — I  don’t  remember  the  exact  date. 
Q.  March  of  1952?  A.  Yes. 

•  #*#••**•* 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  group  of  girls  that  went  up  to  the 
clock  to  see  Mr.  Nicholas  on  April  22nd?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

2480 

Q.  Now  after  you  left  the  clock,  did  you  go  outside? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  in  any  picketing  out  there?  A.  Well, 
we  began  walking  in  front  of  the  mill. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  do  that?  A.  Until  four  o’clock 
that  evening,  when  we  got  some  picket  signs  and  we  con¬ 
tinued  walking  until  about  ten  that  night.  Q.  Did  you 
picket  the  next  day?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  picket  the  day  after  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  picket  up  until  the  time  they  removed  the 
picket  signs  when  they  had  the  injunction  proceeding?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  injunction  proceeding,  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  wThen  the  picket  signs  were  put  back  up?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  picket  then?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  picket?  A.  Well,  until  they  sent 
us  a  registered  letter  to  come  back  to  work. 

Q.  And  you  went  back  in  August?  A.  Yes. 
**#*•**••• 

2490 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  group  that  had,  during 
working  hours  and  without  an  appointment  with  him?  A. 
Why  no,  I  don’t  know  of  anybody  because  I  always,  when 
I  worked — 

Q.  Just  answer  the  question,  please. 

You  don’t  know  of  anybody,  is  that  right? 

#••#*•***# 

2493 

Q.  Where  was  the  other  meeting  held?  A.  At  Mattie 
Couch’s.  I  wasn’t  working  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  you  were  hired  after  the  meeting,  is  that  right? 
A.  I  sure  was. 

2495 

Q.  What  did  you  want  Mr.  Nicholas  to  do? 

What  did  you  want  Mr.  Nicholas  to  do  about  union  rec¬ 
ognition?  A.  I  wanted  him  to  be  willing  for  us  to  solicit 
in  the  mill  for  a  union. 

********** 

2496 

Q.  What  is  your  daughter’s  name?  A.  Allison  Shumack. 

•  *•**#**•* 
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2511 

Recross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  you  hear  anything  else? 
A.  Mr.  Nicholas  said  it  would  be  a  cold  day  in  hell  when 
we  got  our  job  back  in  there. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  minute  now,  counsel,  I  am 
going  to  strike — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  You  are  going  to  strike  that  answer 
out? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I’m  going  to  strike  Mr.  Kyle’s 
question  and  answer,  and  I’m  going  to  hold  to  my  original 
ruling  that  I’m  not  going  to  listen  to  any  more  testimony 
on  the  clock  incident. 

##*###**#* 

2531 

Grand  Jury  Room, 

Jackson  County  Court  House, 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 
Tuesday,  September  16,  1952. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  above-entitled  matter  came 
on  for  further  hearing  at  11:00  o’clock  a.m. 

•  **###**,•# 

2544 

Mr.  Friedlander:  My  next  motion  is  addressed  to  Ber¬ 
nice  Gunter,  whose  name  is  also  set  forth  in  Paragraph  V 
of  the  Complaint. 

You  will  recall  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Gunter  that  she  testi¬ 
fied  that  she  saw  Mr.  Boyle,  and  also  saw  Mr.  Nicholas; 
she,  too,  said  that  her  husband  didn’t  want  her  to  cross  the 
picket  line,  and,  therefore,  she  wasn’t  going  to  come  back 
in  to  work. 

You  recall  also  that  a  week  before  that  time  she  had  testi¬ 
fied  that  she  had  told  Mr.  Boyle  that  she  felt  quite  ill,  and 
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based  upon  her  testimony,  and  Mr.  Boyle  said,  “Well, 
rather  than  quit, — you  have  been  a  good  worker, — why 
don’t  you  take  a  sick  leave?” 

She  said,  “All  right,  I’ll  take  a  sick  leave,”  and  she  ap¬ 
plied  for  unemployment  insurance  upon  that  basis.  The 
date  that  she  left  the  employ  of  the  company  on  this  so- 
called  sick  leave  was  May  the  14th,  or  approximately  three 
weeks  after  the  initial  incident.  So  once  again,  based  upon 
the  testimony  that  the  Board  has  produced,  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  evidence,  let  alone  any  substantial  evidence,  that 
the  Act  requires,  to  justify  any  finding  for  her. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  will  reserve  ruling  on  that  mo¬ 
tion,  too,  Mr.  Friedlander. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  wonder  whether  we  can’t,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  ascertain  the  Board’s  position  with  regard  to  her. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  will  be  perfectly  happy  to  hear 
Mr.  Kyle’s  position  on  it. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  T  believe,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  rec¬ 
ord  also  shows  that  she  saw  Mr.  Nicholas,  I  believe,  or  Mr. 
Boyle,  subsequent  to  that,  and  she,  according  to  her  own 
testimony,  had  been  given  a  leave  of  absence  as  a  way  of 
getting  around  not  having  to  cross  the  picket  line;  they 
talked  to  her  about  it  later  on,  about  putting  her  back  when 
she  talked  to  them  about  going  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  here  we  come  once  again  to  the 
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question  of  the  pleadings,  and  the  ambarrassment  in  which 
the  Respondent  has  continually  found  itself  in  this  proceed¬ 
ing.  Now  the  statement  that  is  made  in  the  Complaint  is 
that  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1952,  that  the  Respondent 
terminated  the  employment  of  those  individuals,  and  fur¬ 
ther  that  those  employments  were  terminated  because  of 
union  activity  of  the  individuals  as  set  forth.  Now  based 
upon  Counsel’s  statements,  simply  there  is  a  complete 
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shift  of  position,  and  that  is  that  whatever  the  employer 
did  that  was  wrong  or  in  violation  of  the  Act  was  some¬ 
thing  that  occurred  several  weeks  later  when  they  refused 
to  terminate  her  leave  and  put  her  back  to  work.  Now  I 
submit  that  based  on  the  testimony  this  is  an  open  and 
shut  case  of  a  complete  absence  of  substantial  testimony, 
and  I  think  it  is  your  duty  when  such  a  situation  exists  to 
dismiss  that  portion  of  the  Complaint. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  Mr. 
Friedlander,  but  whether  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  dis¬ 
miss  from  the  bench  or  whether  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
dismiss  in  my  intermediate  report  is  a  question  to  deter¬ 
mine. 

I  will  reserve  ruling  on  that  motion. 

•  ••*••***• 
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Mr.  Kyle:  I  wouldn’t  want  to  argue  too  much  against 
your  motion  on  a  couple  of  the  girls  I  had  on  the  stand  who 
said  they  did  not  picket,  and  they  didn’t  tell  the  company 
one  word;  they  just  stayed  off  and  the  company  doesn’t 
know  if  they  picketed,  or  have  no  way  to  show  that  the 
company  knew  they  were  picketing,  or  if  they  were  staying 
home  because  they  were  sick  or  went  out  to  town  or  went 
to  another  city;  I  don’t  know,  but  I  think  Furby  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  that;  but  certainly  these  other  girls  who  I  am 
certain  our  stipulation,  as  I  understand  it,  our  stipulation 
will  show  that  they  engaged  in  some  picketing,  and  I  in¬ 
tended  putting  them  on  the  stand,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
show  that  they  were  engaging  in  a  lot  of  picketing,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  company,  when  hiring  people 
didn’t  hire  these  people  back. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  I  have  a  written  request 
here  for  18  subpoenaes,  the  first  three  being  John  LeBus — 

Mr.  Kyle :  The  Regional  Director. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Commissioner,  Regional  Direc¬ 
tor  in  New  Orleans;  Francis  Keenan,  and  Max  Schwartz, 
Field  Representative. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  presume  you  mean  Richard  Keenan,  the 
Chief  Law  Officer,  and  Max  Schwartz,  the  Field  Examiner. 

2561 

Now  in  connection  with  that,  I  will  move  to  quash  the 
subpoena.  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  grounds  Mr.  Fried- 
lander  has  for  wanting  them  here,  but  I  move  to  quash 
them  on  the  ground  that  I  don’t  know  what  these  gentle¬ 
men,  what  they  could  possibly — what  materiality  any  of 
their  testimony  would  have  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  employees  who  we  said  were  discriminated  against 
were  discriminated  against.  We  have  heard  the  testimony 
of  our  witnesses.  Counsel  will  have  his  opportunity  to  put 
on  his  witnesses  as  to  what  happened  surrounding  these 
various  incidents,  and  I  do  not  know  what  bearing  any 
testimony  of  these  three  gentlemen  would  have  on  these 
issues.  Those  are  the  issues  involved  in  this  case. 

If  he  is  complaining  about  the  investigation,  T  don’t  think 
that  is  any  issue  here  in  this  hearing. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  take  it  you  are  going  to  move 
to  quash  the  subpoenaes  then  in  behalf  of  the  Board? 

Mr.  Kyle:  On  those  three.  Are  there  only  the  three  who 
are  connected  with  the  Board? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  right. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Well,  I,  of  course,  will — I  would 
be  constrained  to  grant  the  motion.  Now  if  we  want  to 
consider  that  we  have  disposed  of  that  for  the  record — 
you  have  made  the  request;  I  will  be  perfectly  happy  to 
have  the  subpoenaes  out  for  and — 
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Mr.  Friedlander :  Let  me  state  this,  Mr.  Examiner :  I  am 
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perfectly  willing  to  eliminate  the  legal  red  tape  with  the 
issuance  of  a  motion  to  quash,  as  long  as  my  position  on  the 
record  is  preserved.  However,  I  feel  that  prior  to  the  time 
that  you  grant  the  motion  to  quash,  that  you  should  at  least 
know  the  purposes  for  which  I  request  the  subpoenaes. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Well,  that’s  right. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  And  perhaps  when  I  explain  the  pur¬ 
poses,  you  might  not  be  constrained  to  grant  such  a  motion. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  supposing  you  give  me 
then  what  your  purpose  is  in — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  will  set  forth  the  purposes  on  the 
record,  both  in  support — in  opposition  to  Counsel’s  motion 
to  quash  the  subpoena,  which  we  now  treat  as  having  been 
issued  by  you,  and  also  for  purposes  of  an  offer  of  proof 
as  far  as  the  Respondent  is  concerned. 

The  request  for  the  subpoena  may  be  divided  roughly, 
for  these  three  subpoenaes,  may  be  divided  roughly  in  to 
two  categories:  one,  legal;  second,  the  matter  of  public 
policy. 

Legally,  T  desire  to  secure  the  testimony  of  Mr.  LeBus 
and  Mr.  Keenan  and  Mr.  Schwartz  concerning  the  investi¬ 
gation  that  was  made  by  the  Board,  the  type  of  investiga¬ 
tion  that  was  made  by  the  Board,  and  all  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  issuance  of  this  Complaint.  The 
law  provides  a  certain  specific  method  for  the  issuance  of 
complaints,  and  unless  that  method  is  followed,  and  unless 
the  procedure  is  adopted,  it  is  my 
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contention  that  the  Complaint  is  invalid,  and  any  proceed¬ 
ing  based  upon  an  invalid  Complaint  is  in  itself  invalid. 

T  intend  to  show,  (a)  that  the  investigation  that  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  board  was  not  an  impartial  investigation ; 
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(b)  that  certain  allegations  that  were  placed  in  the  Com¬ 
plaint  were  placed  in  the  Complaint  not  because  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Board  felt  that  there  had  been  violations 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  but  solely  because 
of  the  animus  that  they  had  and  still  have  toward  Respond¬ 
ent  and  Respondent’s  Counsel. 

I  intend  to  show  as  part  of  that,  that  as  late  as  August 
the  5th  of  1952,  the  very  date  that  the  Complaint  was  issued, 
that  Richard  Keenan,  who  at  that  time  was  Acting  Regional 
Director,  stated  to  representatives  of  the  press  of  certain 
New  Orleans  newspapers  that  the  Complaint  to  be  issued 
against  the  B.V.D.  Company  was  restricted  to  23  individ¬ 
uals;  that  Mr.  LeBus,  the  Regional  Director,  had  told  me, 
and  had  told  Mr.  Nicholas,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Kyle, 
and  in  the  presence  of  another  representative  of  the  Board, 
that  the  case,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  limited  to 
23  individuals. 

Mr.  Kyle:  You  didn’t  mean  to  include  me? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  am  sorry.  I  withdraw  Mr.  Kyle’s 
name. 

In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cassidy,  Chief  Field  Examiner; 
that  during  the  course  of  that  conversation  Mr.  LeBus  ad¬ 
vised  me  that  the  best  thing  the  company  would  do  was  to 
sign  a 
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contract  with  the  union;  that  it  was  crystal  clear  from  the 
investigation  that  had  been  conducted  by  the  Board  that 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  employees  of  the  B.V.D.  Com¬ 
pany  within  the  appropriate  unit  had  signified  their  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  ILGWU  as  their  bargaining  representative, 
and  that  if  I  were  properly  protecting  the  interests  of  my 
client  I  would  try  to  make  a  deal  with  the  ILGWU  now  and 
to  make  some  arrangement  with  regard  to  back  pay. 

Parenthetically,  when  I  am  making  these  statements  I 
am  not  stating  all  that  was  said  between  us.  It  may  become 
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necessary  for  me  to  take  the  witness  stand  in  this  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  if  it  does,  I  don’t  want  any  inference  to  be  drawn 
that  in  my  motion  I  am  relating  the  entire  conversation 
with  Mr.  LeBus  or  any  subsequent  conversations  with  Mr. 
Schwartz. 

I  further  want  to  show  to  Mr.  Schwartz  that  in  the  case 
of  Mattie  Couch,  that  he  made  certain  statements  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  and  to  me  indicating  that  the  Board  was  not  issu¬ 
ing  a  complaint  with  regard  to  her  because  they  had  cer¬ 
tain  information,  private  in  nature,  from  Mattie  Couch  and 
from  others,  that  indicated  that  there  was  a  personal  rea¬ 
son  connected  with  Vickie  Bowman  which  resulted  in  that 
whole  incident. 

I  want  to  show  as  far  as  Mr.  Sclrwartz  is  concerned  that 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  among  Mr.  Schwartz, 
Mr.  Nicholas  and  me,  that  he,  too,  stated  that  if  were  wise 
we  would  immediately  sign  a  contract  with  the  ILGWU; 
that  there 
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was  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  union  represented  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  employees,  and  that  the  Board  had  a  perfect 
case  on  an  8(5)  Complaint,  and  that  if  I  didn’t  sign  the 
contract  now,  we  were  going  to  sign  it  as  soon  as  the  Trial 
Examiner  made  his  report;  and  that  we  could  save  our¬ 
selves  a  lot  of  money  if  we  did  it  immediately;  he  further 
stated  that  when  he  prepared  a  case,  that  that  case  was 
prepared  properly  and  thoroughly,  and  that  this  was  the 
best  prepared  and  the  best  investigated  case  that  he  had 
ever  handled;  that  in  the  course  of  his  experience  in  his 
history  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  only  one 
case  which  he  investigated  had  ever  been  lost,  and  that  was 
a  case  in  which  the  Trial  Examiner  was  definitely  at; fault. 

Mr.  Kyle :  You  are  on  notice,  Mr.  Examiner. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  And  he  argued  from  that  that  wise 
people,  and  he  felt  that  I  was  an  intelligent  person,  should 
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profit  from  history  and  make  the  best  arrangements  that 
I  could  with  the  ILGWU  as  speedily  as  I  possibly  could. 

Subsequent  to  that  time,  and  prior  to  that  time,  I  want 
to  establish  that  Mr.  Schwartz,  while  acting  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  was  pri¬ 
marily  acting  as  a  representative  of  the  ILGWU,  and  as  a 
representative  of  his  close,  intimate  friend,  Paul  Barker, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  attorney  for,  and  may  still  be  the 
attorney  for  the  ILGWU ;  that  because  of  that  attitude  of 
Mr.  Schwartz,  and  at  the  time  when  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  employer  to  avert  threatened  bloodshed 
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or  even  murder,  that  Mr.  Schwartz  took  it  upon  himself  to 
act  as  the  representative  of  the  union  in  trying  to  reach 
such  a  settlement;  that  he  made  certain  statements  to  the 
press,  statements  which  were  completely  unsubstantiated; 
statements  which  were  not  part  of  any  Complaint,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  statements  which  had  never  been  determined  by  any 
judicial  or  administrative  body. 

That  as  the  result  of  statements  made  by  Mr.  Schwartz, 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press  carried  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  papers  throughout  the  United  States  certain  alle¬ 
gations  of  unfair  labor  practices  with  regard  to  the  Re¬ 
spondent. 

Now  I  am  not,  in  setting  forth  these  facts,  and  with  al¬ 
most  all  of  them  they  are  facts  within  my  personal  ken  and 
not  based  upon  information  supplied  to  me,  attempting  not 
to  give  you  the  complete  picture,  but  to  give  you  the  gen¬ 
eral  tenor  and  the  general  purpose  of  the  evidence  I  hope 
to  adduce  through  these  witnesses. 

Now  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  motion,  or  rather,  at 
the  beginning  of  my  argument,  that  my  argument  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  legal  and  one  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy.  You,  Mr.  Examiner,  are  sitting  here  as  the  Trial 
Examiner  designated  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
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Board  of  the  United  States  of  America.  If  these  facts 
which  I  have  set  forth  are  true,  not  only  from  the  legal 
point  that  1  have,  with  their  resulting  in  an  invalid  com¬ 
plaint,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  protection 
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of  the  processes  of  democratic  and  republican  government 
I  feet  that  you  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  in 
this  record  the  entire  history  for  the  benefit  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  If  what  I  have  stated  is  true,  then 
I  think  that  several  people  have  been  derelict  in  their  own 
duties  and  their  own  obligation  with  regard  to  the  offices 
that  they  hold,  offices  that  they  hold  in  the  same  Board'  that 
you  represent.  I  am  certain  that  this  is  the  type  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  should  be  submitted  to  Congressional  inquiry 

to  determine  whether  the  manner  of  administration  that  we 

• 

have  seen  in  this  case  in  the  Fifteenth  District  is  the  man¬ 
ner  of  administration  which  they  intended  when  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  was  passed  and  was  enacted 
into  law. 

This  is  a  serious  matter,  Mr.  Examiner;  perhaps  it  goes 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  issues  that  we  are  trying.  The 
issues  that  we  are  trying  here  may  result  or  may  not  result 
in  an  order  for  damages  of  some  kind,  but  the  issues  that 
I  am  present  and  hope  to  present  through  the  evidence 
and  testimony  of  these  three  individuals  may  have  a  last¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  entire  field  of  labor  relations,  and  I  say 
that  even  if  it  weren’t  pertinent  to  any  of  the  issues  in  this 
case,  that  you  should  ascertain  all  of  the  facts  and  submit 
them  to  the  National  Board. 

Mr.  Kyle :  Mr.  Examiner,  the  only  remark  I  might  have 
is,  of  course,  I  haven’t  any  knowledge  of  all  these  things 
Counsel 
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is  talking  about,  but  I  do  think  that  in  summing  both  his 
legal  argument  and  his  policy  argument,  that  if  he  feels 
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the  way  he  apparently  feels  about  this  ease,  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  issue,  he  should  direct  his  argument  to  the  Board 
in  Washington,  Congress — well,  I  can’t  think  of  any  other, 
but  I  don’t  think — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  You  left  out  the  General  Coun¬ 
sel,  Mr.  Kyle. 

Mr.  Kyle:  The  General  Counsel,  and  I  certainly  didn’t 
mean  to  omit  the  General  Counsel,  but  I  don’t  think  it  has 
any  bearing  on  the  issues  which  are  designated  as  the  Trial 
Examiner  to  come  on  down  here  to  try  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  on. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  let  me  say  first,  I  still  take 
the  position  that  I  will  quash  the  subpoenaes  for  Mr.  LeBus, 
Mr.  Keenan  and  Mr.  Schwartz. 

Now  in  initially  having  made  that  statement  before  I  had 
heard  your  supporting  argument,  Mr.  Friedlander,  let  me 
say  I  was  motivated  first  and  foremost  by  the  Board’s 
Rules  and  Regulations,  Section  102.87,  which  reads  in  part: 

“No  Regional  Director,  Field  Examiner,  Trial  Examiner, 
attorney,  specially  designated  agent,  General  Counsel, 
member  of  the  Board,  or  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Board,  shall  produce  or  present  any  files,  documents,  re¬ 
ports,  memoranda  or  records  of  the  Board,  or  testify  in 
behalf  of  any  party  to  any  case  pending  in  any  court,  or 
before  the  Board  or  any  other 
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Board,  Commission  or  other  administrative  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  state,  territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  respect  to  any  information,  facts  or  other 
matter  coming  to  his  knowledge  in  his  official  capacity  or 
with  respect  to  the  contents  of  any  physical  documents,  re¬ 
ports,  memoranda  or  records  of  the  Board,  whether  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  subpoena,  subpoena  duces  tecum,  or  otherwise, 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  Board  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  if  the  official  or  document  is  subject  to  the 
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supervision  or  control  of  the  Board,  or  the  General  Coun¬ 
sel,  if  the  official  or  document  is  subject  to  the  supervision 
or  control  of  the  General  Counsel.’ ’ 

Now  that  was  my  first  motivation  in  my  ruling. 

Now  in  sustaining  a  motion  to  quash  the  subpoena  for 
these  three  individuals,  I  certainly  want  to  make  my  posi¬ 
tion  clear  that  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a 
representative  of  the  Board,  I  do  not  condone  any  irregu¬ 
larities  or  other  omissions  or  commissions  in  the  investi¬ 
gational  or  in  the  administrative  processes  of  the  Board. 
I  think  this  thing  that  you  have  presented  here  is  a  matter 
of  administration,  and  not  a  matter  of  quasi-judicial  deter¬ 
mination  framed  by  the  issues  and  within  the  scope  of  my 
authority  to  pass  on  or  to  hear.  I  think  if  there  have  been 
things  that  have  not  been  ethical  or  honorable  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  case,  or  in  any  of  the  things  that  have 
preceded  the  issuance  of  this  Complaint,  I  believe  it  is  a 
matter  of  administration  that  you  first  should  take  up  with 
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the  General  Counsel  of  the  Board.  I  say  that  partially  in 
view  of  the  separation  of  functions  between  the  General 
Counsel  and  the  Board,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
General  Counsel  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  in¬ 
vestigating  and  prosecuting  cases  before  the  Board,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  definite  separation  of 
functions  between  the  Board  and  the  General  Counsel.  So 
T  am  going  to  treat  your  request  for  the  subpoena  for  these 
three  individuals  as  having  been  formally  consummated, 
and  the  subpoenaes  having  been  issued,  and  Mr.  Kyle’s 
argument  in  quash  of  them  as  having  been  made,  and  your 
argument  in  favor  of  them  as  having  been  made,  and  I  will 
still  grant  the  motion  to  quash  the  subpoenaes  for  Mr. 
LeBus,  Mr.  Keenan  and  Mr.  Schwartz. 

I  will  also  treat  the  statement  you  made  in  support  of 
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your  motion  as  an  offer  of  proof,  if  you  would  like  to  have 
me  do  it. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Yes,  sir,  I  would. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  And  I  will,  of  course,  reject  the 
offer.  I  think  that  will  safeguard  whatever  you  had  in  mind 
with  respect  to  this  record  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  I  might  make  one  suggestion, 
Mr.  Examiner,  and  that  is  in  the  section  that  you  read  that 
there  is  a  statement  that  the  files  and  records  or  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  by  the  Board  may  be  released  by  order  of  the 
Board,  and  I  am  going  to  make  a  motion  now,  rather  than 
a  request,  make  a 
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motion  that  application  be  made  by  the  Trial  Examiner  to 
the  Board  for  permission  to  introduce  into  evidence  in  this 
case  all  of  the  records  which  I  have  previously  sought  to 
introduce  throughout  the  taking  of  the  testimony,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  three  individuals  for  whom  I  have  sought 
subpoenaes. 

As  I  gather  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  section,  and  I 
am  not  conceding  that  the  Board  has  a  right  to  so  place  a 
defense — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  You  are  conceding  the  validity 
of  the  regulation,  is  that  it,  Mr.  Friedlander? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  right,  but  nevertheless  the 
Board  itself  has  reserved  to  itself  the  right,  in  certain 
cases,  to  have  that  type  of  testimony  produced,  and  I  as¬ 
sume  that  whenever  the  interests  of  justice  require  it,  and 
whenever  the  interests  of  our  country  require  it,  that  the 
Board  will  make  such  exception.  I  feel  that  not  only  will 
the  Board  make  such  exception,  but  will  be  insistent  upon 
such  an  exception  being  made. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  in  that  connection  I  might  state  that  my 
interpretation  of  the  section  is  that  if  what  Counsel  wants 
produced  by  the  offices  of  the  Board  or  the  General  Counsel 
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bears  on  the  actual  merits  of  the  issues  involved,  such  as 
for  instance  the  Regional  Director’s  ruling  on  a  protested 
election,  or  something  like  that,  where  that  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  issue  involved,  it  might  have  resulted  in  some  8(5) 
case,  the  Board  might  ask  the  Regional  Director  to  produce 
the  records. 

2572 

1  don’t  see,  like  I  stated  before,  whatever  was  done  in 
the  investigation  has  any  bearing  on  the  issues  involved  in 
this  case,  and  I  don’t  concede,  naturally,  that  the  facts  as 
Counsel  stated  them  in  supporting  his  motion  are  correct. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Kyle, 
that  the  motion  that  I  now  made  is  broader  than  the  motion 
which  we  argued  concerning  the  quashing  of  the  subpoenaes. 
My  motion  is  now  addressed  not  only  to  the  subpoenaes  for 
the  three  individuals  of  the  Fifteenth  Region,  but  also  for 
all  of  the  records  which  I  attempted  to  secure  throughout 
your  presentation  of  the  Board’s  case. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Actually,  you  mean  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  individuals. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  The  statements  of  the  individuals,  that 
is  correct. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  I  find  nothing  in  our  regu¬ 
lations  which  indicates  who  is  to  make  such  a  request  to  the 
Board.  I  would  think,  however,  Mr.  Friedlander,  that  as 
the  trier  of  the  facts  here,  that  whoever  is  the  proponent 
of  a  particular  point  would  be  the  one  to  take  the  initiative 
in  that  respect.  Now  T  don’t  know.  I’ve  never  had  occa¬ 
sion  where  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  the  Board’s  permission 
for  Board  officials  to  testify.  I  don’t  think  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  so,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  my  responsibility. 

However,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  call  the 
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Chairman  of  the  Board,  or  whoever  happens  to  be  acting 
Chairman  of  the  Board  if  the  Chairman  is  not  there,  and 
present  the  matter  to  him  and  ask  for  permission. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  I  don’t  think  that  I  could  possi¬ 
bly  do  it  adequately  by  telephone,  and  there  are  so  many 
ramifications  of  this  case  that  I  would  want  to  present  to 
the  Board  in  support  of  such  an  application  if  it  is  my  duty 
to  do  so,  I  certainly  feel  that  the  Board  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  either  grant  or  refuse  my  request,  and  if  it 
is  your  ruling  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  as  the  propon¬ 
ent  to  present  these  facts  to  the  Board  and  ask  for  the 
exception  of  this  ruling,  then  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  opportunity  now  to  present  the  matter  in  docu¬ 
mentary  form  to  the  Board,  and  then  request  oral  argu¬ 
ment  upon  the  application;  so  that  I  am  now  requesting  a 
reasonable  period,  which  I  would  deem  to  be  two  weeks, 
within  which  to  present  such  application. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  On  the  record. 

I  am  going  to  recess  for  lunch  at  this  point,  and  I  will 
dispose  of  your  motion  immediately  upon  reconvening.  We 
will  recess  until  2:30. 


(Whereupon,  at  1:00  o’clock  p.m.  a  recess  was  taken  un¬ 
til  2:30  o’clock  p.m.) 


2574 

After  Recess 


2 :30  p.m. 


Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  On  the  record. 

I  think  when  we  recessed  I  had  a  request  pending  in  the 
form  of  a  motion  that  I  take  the  initiative  in  requesting  the 
proper  authority  in  Washington  for  permission  to  have  the 
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three  Board  officials  of  the  Fifteenth  Region  testify,  and 
also  for  permission  for  the  General  Counsel  to  produce  the 
statements  of  the  witnesses  that  have  been  requested  by 
the  Respondent  from  time  to  time  during  the  General  Coun¬ 
sel’s  case  in  chief.  I  indicated  that  I  didn’t  think  it  was 
the  Trial  Examiner’s  responsibility  to  make  such  a  request 
in  that  I  felt  that  whoever  made  such  a  proposal  should 
prosecute  it  himself,  namely,  in  this  case,  of  course,  the 
Respondent. 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Friedlander  asked  for  a  two-weeks’  re¬ 
cess  to  permit  him  time  to  draft  a  memorandum  to  the 
proper  authority,  which  would  be  in  this  case  the  General 
Counsel,  making  such  a  request. 

I  don’t  feel  that  I  can  grant  such  a  continuance.  I  will 
be  willing  to  recess  the  ease  this  afternoon,  which  now  is 
around  3:00  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  until  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  to  permit  him  to  draft  a  wire  to  the  General  Counsel, 
setting  forth  his  contentions  and  requesting  any  further 
concessions  with  respect  to  his  request  that  he  might  wish 
to  make. 

That,  of  course,  is  my  ruling. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  think  it  will  be  almost 
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humanly  impossible  for  me,  or  for  any  other  person,  within 
a  course  of  a  few  hours,  to  draft  a  wire  or  any  other  sort 
of  message  to  the  General  Counsel  or  to  the  Board  which 
could  possibly  encompass  the  type  of  facts  which  I  feel 
should  be  presented  to  the  Board  in  support  of  my  applica¬ 
tion,  or  to  present  the  necessary  documentation  of  the 
statements  that  I  made  during  the  course  of  my  argument. 

Now  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  everything  that  can  be 
done  to  expedite  such  an  application,  but  I  don’t  want  to  do 
it  at  the  expense  of  not  being  in  a  position  to  make  the 
application  as  complete  as  T  know  how  to  make  it. 
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I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  you  think  it  should  be  done, 
to  leave  for  Washington  tonight,  together  with  whatever 
papers  and  documents  I  have,  and  rather  than  present  it 
to  the  Board  or  the  General  Counsel  by  wire  or  formal 
petition,  to  do  it  informally,  and  then  if  they  want,  to 
present  it  in  a  formal  manner;  but  to  do  that  in  the  manner 
that  you  have  suggested,  I  feel  it  would  impose  a  burden 
upon  me  which  I  just  can’t  bear.  There  is  a  plane  leaving 
from  many  of  the  environs  of  Pascagoula,  and  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  leave  for  Washington.  Before  I  leave,  I 
will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment,  but  I  now  point  out 
that  it  is  ten  minutes  after  5:00  Washington  Time. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  will  stick  to  my  position,  Mr. 
Friedlander. 
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Mr.  Friedlander:  As  you  know,  Mr.  Examiner,  we  have 
presently  about  2300  pages  of  minutes.  Those  minutes 
have  to  be  digested.  The  entire  flavor  of  the  case  must  be 
contained  in  the  application  that  I  present.  There  are 
certain  documents  which  I  would  like  to  secure  and  make 
part  of  my  application,  and  the  best  that  any  wire  could 
do  would  be  to  just  suggest  the  problem  and  the  reasons 
why  T  believe  that  the  application  should  be  granted. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  just  don’t  agree  that  there 
would  have  to  be  any  summary  of  the  testimony  in  this 
case,  because  franklv  I  don’t  see  anv  real  connection  be- 
tween  your  motion  and  the  purpose  that  you  have  in  your 
request  and  the  issuance  in  this  case.  T  think  it  clearly 
goes  to  the  investigation  of  the  case,  which  is  not  a  part  of 
the  issue  before  me,  and  so  I  don’t  agree  with  that  position 
you  take.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  what  you 
have  in  mind  is  something  that  possibly  you  can  pursue 
after  the  hearing  is  over. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  let  me  point  out  to  you  two 
relevant  aspects  of  the  digest  of  the  minutes  which  we  have 
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taken  so  far.  Firstly,  there  are  many  statements  in  the 
record  which  indicate  that  certain  portions  of  the  Com¬ 
plaint  were  included  in  the  manner  in  which  I  claim  they 
were  set  forth.  Secondly,  I  think  the  record  is  full  of 
what  we  might  call  patent  perjury,  and  because  of  that 
patent  perjury  I  think  that  the  Board  might  be  very 
well — much  inclined  to  produce  the 
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statements  that  were  given  by  these  witnesses  shortly 
after  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  incidents  which  they 
described  in  order  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The 
preparation  of  either  one  of  those  two  digests,  and  I  think 
both  of  them  are  extremely  pertinent,  take  considerable 
time.  I  don’t  propose  to  argue  with  you  with  regard  to 
your  reaction  to  the  relevancy  of  that  type  of  evidence, 
but  T  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that  T  believe  that 
if  a  complaint  has  been  issued  in  a  form  and  manner 
which  have  not  been  prescribed  by  law,  and  because  of 
certain  personal  reactions,  rather  than  the  impartial,  un¬ 
biased  reaction  which  the  law  demands,  that  the  Complaint 
should  then  be  held  to  be  invalid,  and  if  you  will  recall  at 
the  very  beginning  of  this  proceeding  I  made  that  statement 
on  the  record  and  asked  that  the  Complaint  be  remanded 
because  of  those  defects. 

Now  it  may  very  well  that  we  should  have  gone  into 
the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Board’s  case  in  order 
to  determine  whether  we  were  proceeding  upon  a  valid  com¬ 
plaint,  but  to  reduce  the  situation  to  absurdity,  certainly 
if  a  charge  were  filed  on  behalf  of  certain  people  in  one 
group  against  one  employer,  and  the  Board  issued  a  Com- 
plant  on  behalf  of  certain  other  employees  against  a  differ¬ 
ent  employer,  under  charges  which  were  not  contained 
in  the  original  filed  document,  then  I  think  we  Nvould  have 
to  inevitably  say  that  the  Complaint  was  an  invalid  Com¬ 
plaint  because  it  is  not  based  upon  the  charge  which  the 
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rules  and  regulations  require.  Similarly,  here,  where  the 
rules  and  regulations  require  a  fair,  unbiased  investigation, 
and  if  there  is  not  a  fair,  unbiased  investigation,  then  I 
state  to  you  that  we  have  an  invalid  complaint,  and  if  it 
is  an  invalid  complaint,  then  this  entire  proceeding  should 
be  dismissed. 

Therefore,  what  I  am  requesting  from  the  Board  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  extremely  pertinent,  extremely  essential,  and 
that  is  the  right  to  inquire  to  determine  whether  the  Com¬ 
plaint  which  was  issued  was  a  valid  Complaint. 

Now  in  order  to  show  that  this  is  not  being  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  delay  or  harassment  in  any  way,  in  order 
to  evidence  my  own  good  faith  as  well  as  I  know  how,  I 
am  now  suggesting  that  both  Mr.  Kyle,  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  General  Counsel,  and  T  be  permitted  to  go 
down  to  Washington  and  present  the  matter  orally  to  the 
General  Counsel  as  speedily  as  we  possibly  can. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  I  can’t  see  how  I  would 
be  prejudicing  any  rights  you  have  with  respect  to  what 
you  feel  about  this  matter  of  investigation  by  proceeding 
with  the  hearing,  Mr.  Friedlander. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  you  suggest  that  I  do  it  after 
the  case  is  closed.  Now  if  the  Board  grants  my  request, 
it  means  that  the  record  has  to  be  reopened,  have  to  come 
down  here  in  order  to  finish  the  trial  of  the  case.  I  would 
like,  once 
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this  record  is  closed,  to  keep  it  closed. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  In  that  case  the  only  thing  I 
can  suggest  to  you  is  to — I  will  recess  until  tomorrow 
morning  and  the  Board  offices  are  still  open — call  the 
General  Counsel  over  the  telephone  and  explain  as  fully 
as  you  can  over  the  telephone  what  you  couldn’t  put  in  a 
wire,  and  see  what  reaction  you  get. 
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Mr.  Friedlander :  May  we  go  off  the  record  for  a 
moment  ? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  On  the  record. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Friedlander,  that  you  want 
to  take  advantage  of  the  time  I  am  making  available  to 
you  to  summarize  in  your  owm  mind,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  G-eneral  Counsel  tomorrow^  morning  before 
we  open,  on  this  matter  of  your  request? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  know  that  in  con¬ 
sidering  a  motion  to  dismiss  it  is  axiomatic  that  you  must 
accept  as  true 
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the  testimony  given  by  the  witnesses  for  the  General 
Counsel.  ; 

*  *  •  *  *  *  *  •  #,* 

2598 

Now  Bessie  Bush  was  appointed  as  the  spokesman  of 
this  group.  With  due  deference  to  Bessie,  and  wTith  due 
deference  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  Bessie  Bush 
didn’t  know  why  she  was  up  there,  and  all  of  the  other 
girls  didn’t  know  why  they  were  up  there.  All  that  they 
had  was  a  magic  phrase,  “recognize  the  union.”  What 
it  meant,  they  didn’t  know;  concretely  what  they  wanted 
they  didn’t  know;  what  they  expected  Mr.  Nicholas  to  do 
for  them  at  that  time,  they  didn’t  know.  All  they  knew 
was  that  there  was  a  phrase  “recognition  of  the  union,” 
and  that  is  what  they  were  going  to  discuss  with  Mr. 
Nicholas. 
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On  of  them  said  recognition  meant  permission  to  wear 
union  buttons,  and  that  is  all  that  it  meant.  Another  one 
said  that  it  meant  permission  to  work  in  the  plant  and 
organize  in  the  plant.  A  third  one  said  that  it  meant  per¬ 
mission  to  put  posters  up  on  a  bulletin  board,  and  most  of 
them  were  under  the  impression  that  you  needed  Mr. 
Nicholas’  permission  to  have  an  election  held  to  determine 
who  w’as  the  proper  bargaining  agent. 
#***#*«**# 
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And  what  did  Mr.  Wallace  do?  Did  he  order  signs  say¬ 
ing,  “This  is  an  unfair  labor  practice  strike?”  Did  he 
order  signs  saying  that  management  had  been  unfair  to  its 
employees?  He  ordered  three  signs.  Now,  mind  you,  here 
is  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  very  middle  of  this  organiza¬ 
tional  drive,  the  advisor  and  the  mentor  of  these  girls. 
*•*•••***• 
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That  is  all. 

**•#•*•*•# 

2612 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  as  I  said,  either  in  the 
off-the-record  moment  or  perhaps  on  the  record,  it  is  some¬ 
times  nice  to  be  an  advocate  rather  than  a  Trial  Examiner. 
You  have  made  a  very  interesting  and  able  argument,  Mr. 
Friedlander.  My  recollection  of  some  of  the  fine  points 
of  the  testimony  is  not  necessarily  square  with  yours.  As 
for  the  full  question  of 

2613 

credibility  of  the  entire  gamut  of  the  General  Counsel’s 
witnesses,  it  seems  to  me  that  first  the  General  Counsel 
has  made  a  prima  facie  case. 

Secondly,  of  course,  it  is  going  to  take  some  very  care- 
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ful  study  of  this  voluminous  record  before  I  am  going  to 
be  able  to  make  any  important  conclusions  such  as  one 
that  would  entitle  me  to  dismiss  this  Complaint  in  effect 
at  this  time.  Therefore,  I  am  denying  your  motion. 

#  *  #  #  *  #  #  #  *  # 

2618 

Mr.  Gautier:  There  is  offered  in  substitution  of  Re¬ 
spondent’s  Exhibit  No.  2,  the  following  papers: 

Order  and  Decree  in  Case  No.  11726  of  the  Chancery 
Docket  of  Jackson  County,  Mississippi,  the  following:  2- A, 
certified  copy  of  Bill  for  Injunction;  2-B,  certified  copy  of 
Order 
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directing  issuance  of  writ  of  injunction ;  2-C,  certified  copy 
of  Answer  and  Plea  of  the  Defendants ;  2-D,  certified  copy 
of  Motion  to  Dissolve  Temporary  Injunction;  2-E,  certi¬ 
fied  copy  of  Order  overruling  Motion  to  Dissolve  Injunc¬ 
tion  and  making  said  injunction  final  and  perpetual. 

(Thereupon  the  documents  above  referred  to  were 
marked  Respondent’s  Exhibits  2-A  through  2-E,  inclusive, 
for  identification,  and  the  same  were  received  in  evidence.) 

####*###*# 

2624 

Grand  Jury  Room,  Jackson  County  Court  House, 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  Tuesday,  September  30,  1952. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  above-entitled  matter  came 
on  for  further  hearing  at  10:00  o’clock  a.m. 

2626 

Dimitri  Nicholas, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows : 
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Direct  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Mr.  Nicholas,  are  you  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  B.V.D.  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  office  do  you  hold?  A.  Vice-President  in 
Charge  of  Manufacturing. 

Q.  Is  the  company  plant  at  Pascagoula  under  your  super¬ 
vision?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  General  Manager  of  that  plant?  A. 
Joseph  Boyle. 

*•*#**#••# 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  educational  background,  please? 
A.  Well,  I’m  a  graduate  of  New  York  University  Law 
School.  I  have  an  LL.D.  Degree.  I’m  a  graduate  me¬ 
chanical  engineer  from  the  same  university.  I  have  an 
M.A.  and  a  B.A. 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  industrial  background?  A.  I 
learned  the  machinist  trade  with  the  Nicholas  Machine 
Works, 
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and  from  there  I  went  to  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine.  I 
worked  with  Singer  in  Elizabethport,  New  Jersey,  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  plant  manager.  From  there  I  was  sent  to 
their  new  plant  in  Finderne,  New  Jersey,  where  I  was  made 
plant  manager,  and  I  ran  their  plant  out  in  Finderne.  We 
employed  about  3,000  people,  and  I  was  directly  responsible 
for  production  at  that  plant. 

From  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  I  went  to 
the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company.  With  the  Sperry  Gyro¬ 
scope  Company  I  started  in  their  engineering  department, 
and  I  became  plant  manager  at  their  Lake  Success  plant, 
and  I  had  approximately  13,000  people  working  under  me. 

I  was  in  charge  of  their  engineering  and  running  the 
plant  itself,  and  the  plant  facilities,  and  I  worked  directly 
with  the  personnel  department  in  the  hiring  and  securing 
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of  the  personnel.  I  worked  along  -with  the  different  unions, 
trade  unions,  which  we  had  represented  at  the  mill,  at  the 
plant,  and  in  that  capacity  I  came  in  daily  contact  not 
only  with  the  people  that  worked  there,  but  with  the  union 
involved. 

#•*#•*«■#*# 
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Q.  Now  about  the  end  of  October,  the  beginning  of 
November,  in  1951,  do  you  recall  a  speech  that  you  made 
to  the  employees  of  the  plant?  A.  Well,  I  made  a  speech 
at  that  time  to  the  employees  of  the  plant  right  after  I 
had  made — had  all  of  the  supervisors  come  into  my  office, 
and  I  spoke  to  them  first,  and  then  I  spoke  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  plant. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  this  conference  with  the  super¬ 
visors  was  the  statement  to  all  of  the  employees  at  the 
plant?  A.  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  It  might  have  been  an  hour, 
an  hour  and  a  half,  two  hours. 

Q.  What  was  the  statement  that  you  made  to  the 
supervisors?  A.  Well,  at  that  time  the  mill  was  in  a 
period  of  reorganization  and  change,  and  there  were  a  lot 
of  rumors  going  around  that,  for  one  thing,  we  were  leav¬ 
ing  Pascagoula,  and  that  the  mill  was  going  to  be  moved 
out ;  and  there  was  talk  about  people  being  laid  off  because 
of  such  reorganization,  and  equipment  being  shipped  out, 
and  a  general  feeling  in  the  mill  that  something  was  going 
on,  and  they  didn’t  konw  what  it  was.  There 
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was  even  some  talk  concerning  unions,  for  or  against, 
and  in  all  directions. 

And  I  called  the  supervisors  in  at  that  time,  and  the 
foreladies  and  the  plant  manager  was  there,  and  I  told  them 
that  as  far  as  all  of  the  rumors  were  concerned  and  all 
the  talk  that  was  going  on,  it  had  to  be  cut  out;  we  had 
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production  to  do;  we  weren’t  moving  any  place;  we  had  a 
business  to  run,  and  that  they  should  concern  themselves 
primarily  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  business,  and  the 
getting  out  of  that  production ;  that  as  far  as  rumors  con¬ 
cerning  our  moving,  there  was  no  truth  to  that  rumor;  as 
far  as  unions  w^ere  concerned,  I  wasn’t  interested  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  I  specifically  didn’t  want  them  to 
concern  themselves  with  unions,  for  or  against,  or  any¬ 
thing  else;  that  while  thev  were  working  thev  should  con- 
cern  themselves  with  their  work  primarily,  and  get  out 
their  production  so  that  we’d  have  a  decent  mill  in  Pasca¬ 
goula. 

And  at  that  same  time  I  instructed  the  foremen  and 
the  foreladies  that  I  was  going  to  institute  a  rest  period 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  which  would  enable 
the  employees  to  have  time  for  themselves  in  the  rest 
period  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  where  they 
could  do  what  thev  had  to  do;  thev  could  talk  about  anv- 
thing  thev  wanted  to  talk  about;  thev  could  do  anvthing 
during — that  was  their  time;  but  when  they  came  back  to 
their  machines  I  intended  that  they  should  stay  there: 
that  they  should  work;  that  they  should  stop  talking: 
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that  they  should  stop  discussing  rumors  and  that  they 
should  concentrate  on  getting  their  work  out. 

Q.  What  was  the  speech  that  you  made  about  an  hour 
later  to  all  of  the  employees  of  the  mill?  A.  Well,  then 
I  called  the  entire  mill  together  and  I  told  them  that  I 
had  spoken — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  When  was  this  speech  now? 
Was  this  in  October? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Around  the  end  of  October. 

A.  (Continuing)  This  was  around  October  the  20th — 
something  or  other.  I  don’t  remember  the  date. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  O.K. 
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A.  (Continuing)  I  called  the  entire  mill  together  and  I 
told  them  that  I  had  spoken  to  the  supervisors,  and  I  told 
them  that  there  were  entirely  too  many  rumors  going 
around;  there  was  too  much  talking  going  on  in  the  mill, 
and  that  they  were  concerning  themselves  with  things 
that  were  not  of  any  concern  to  anyone  in  reality;  our 
main  concern  would  be  to  concentrate  on  our  work,  get 
out  our  production,  get  ourselves  in  a  position  'where  the 
company  could  give  a  good  day’s  pay  for  a  good  day’s 
work,  and  the  only  way  that  we  could  accompish  that  would 
be  by  minding  our  own  business  and  by  concentrating  on 
our  work;  that  there  were  going  to  be  two  rest  periods — 
one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon — and  that 
during  those  rest  periods  they  could  do  whatever  they 
wanted  to  do,  but  when  they  came  back  from  their  rest 
periods  they  were  supposed  to  go  to 
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work,  stop  talking,  mind  their  own  business  and  get  ort 
their  production. 

And  I  think  that  was  about  the  gist  of  the  whole  thing. 
Oh,  I  did  say  on  that  occasion  that  the  door  to  niv  office 
was  always  open,  and  that  if  they  had  any  personal  prob¬ 
lems  or  any  problems  concerning  their  work,  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  discuss  such  problems  with  them;  that  I 
had  spoken  to  the  foreladies  and  to  the  foremen,  and  that 
whenever  they  wanted  to  see  me,  they  merely  had  to  go 
see  their  forelady  or  their  foreman,  and  we  could  arrange 
for  them  to  get  together  with  me,  and  we  would  be  able 
to  take  care  of  any  problem  that  would  come  up;  and  that 
if  there  was  ever  anything  I  could  do,  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  go  into  the  matter  with  them  and  talk  of  it  if  I 
could. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  said?  A.  Well,  I  think 
that  was  also  the  time  that  I  told  them  that  as  far  as  a 
unioD  was  concerned,  it  didn’t  concern  me  at  all — I  could 
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work  with  a  union  or  without  a  union;  I  had  worked  with 
unions  and  I  had  worked  without  unions;  what  they  did 
on  their  own  time  was  their  own  business,  but  what  they 
did  on  my  time  was  mine,  and  while  they  were  there  doing 
work  during  working  hours  I  expected  them  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  their  work,  and  what  they  did  on  their  own  time 
was  their  own  business. 

Q.  Did  this  talk  to  your  employees,  did  you  in  this  talk 
tell  your  employees  what  you  had  told  your  supervisors 
shortly  prior  to  that  time? 
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A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  a  speech  that  you  made  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  shortly  before  Christmas  of  1951?  A.  Well,  just 
before  the  Christmas  Holidays — I  was  going  home  to 
Piqua  to  spend  Christmas  at  home — and  I  called  all  of 
the  employees  together  and  I  thanked  them  for  the — for 
the  months  of  work  that  had  been  behind  us;  that  the 
mill  was  getting  to  a  point  where  I  began  to  see  a  little 
daylight,  and  we  were  getting  reorganized.  I  wished  them 
a  Merry  Christmas,  and  T  told  them  that  our  main  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  mill  was  to  concentrate  on  our  work  and  to  get 
out  our  production,  and  to  mind  our  own  businesses;  and 
that — I  don’t  know — I  wished  them  a  very  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas,  and — I  think  that  was  about  it — about  what  I  said. 

Q.  Was  the  speech  on  October — at  the  end  of  October  in 
1951  the  only  time  that  you  made  the  statement  that  your 
door  was  alway  open —  A.  No,  I  think  that  at  Christmas 
time  I  repeated  that  because  I  made  the  statement  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  that  the  door  on  my  office  didn’t  have  a  lock 
on  it,  and  that  it  was  open,  and  that  people  could  come 
and  see  me  if  they  had  a  problem;  and  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  discuss  it  with  them,  whether  it  was  business  or 
personal,  and  if  there  was  anything  T  could  do  I  would  do 
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it,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  see  their  supervisors  or 
their  foremen,  and  we  could  take  care  of — 
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I  remember  something  else  that  I  said  at  that  speech. 
I  said  that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  was  new  to  them 
and  they  were  new  to  me;  they  didn’t  know  me  and  I 
didn’t  know  them.  We  had  a  lot  of  changes  that  were 
going  on,  and  because  of  those  changes  we  were  getting 
to  know  each  other  better,  and  that  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  they  would  give  me  the  opportunity  hv  working  along 
with  me,  giving  me  the  chance  to  carry  out  the  work  that 
I  had  to  do;  I  would  appreciate  it  if  they  would  show  the 
confidence  and  the  desire  to  cooperate  in  every  way  and 
give  me  a  chance  to  carrv  out  the  ideas  that  I  had  in 
changing  the  mill  into  a  productive  unit. 

And  I  think  it  was  at  that  time  that  I  told  them  again 
that  my  door  was  open,  and  that  by  seeing — and  by  ar¬ 
ranging  for  an  appointment  to  see  me,  they  could  come 
in,  that  they  could  see  me,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss 
anything  with  them. 

Q.  In  the  method  of  manufacturing  that  you  employ  at 
the  plant,  is  it  normally  true  that  one  girl’s  effort  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  other  girls  working  with  her?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Would  you  describe  the  type  of  manufacture?  A. 
Well,  we  have  a  more  or  less  line  production,  and  a  bundle 
system  where  the  first  operator  will  do  one  particular 
operation  on  a  garment,  and  then  the  bundle  will  be  passed 
to  the  operators  immediately  ahead  of  them.  Those  oper¬ 
ators  will  work  on  the  next  operation,  and  they  will  pass  it 
on.  There’s  a  sequence 
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of  operations  where  every  other  operation  is  dependent 
upon  the  one  ahead  of  it,  and  if  the  one  ahead  of  it  isn’t 
finished  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  the  other  operators 
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running,  then  the  end  of  the  unit  or  any  operator  beyond 
that  point  is  thrown  out  of  balance,  and  in  many  instances 
where  there  is  not  a  backlog  of  work  the  other  operators 
actually  have  to  sit  and  wait  for  work  to  come  to  them. 

Q.  Well,  up  until  April  22nd,  had  any  group  of  girls 
at  any  time  ever  come  into  your  office  without  any  previ¬ 
ous  appointment,  without  going  to  the  supervisors,  to 
see  you?  A.  No,  they  had  not. 

Q.  What  type  of  office  do  you  have?  A.  Well,  I  have — 

Q.  Describe  it.  A.  Well,  I  have  a  room  that  is  about 
12  by  12,  or  12  by  15,  and  there’s  nothing  in  back  of  my 
office  except  the  cafeteria,  and  in  front  of  my  office  is  what 
might  be  described  as  a  main  office  in  which  there  are 
normally  about  three  or  four  people — the  payroll  depart¬ 
ment,  the  secretary,  production  control  girl,  and  the  pay¬ 
roll  assistant  or  clerk.  And  bevond  that  is  the  lobbv. 

Q.  These  offices  that  you  have  described  are  to  the  right 
of  the  plant  as  you  enter  the  plant,  isn’t  that  correct? 
A.  That’s  right.  Immediatelv  to  the  right. 

Q.  About  how  many  chairs  are  there  in  your  office? 
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A.  In  mv  office? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Oh,  I’d  say  about  four  chairs;  three  or  four 
chairs,  I’d  say.  There’s  a  chair  at  the  end  of  my  desk,  and 
my  chair  is  there.  There  is  a  chair  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
Boyle’s  desk,  who  shares  my  office  with  me,  and  a  chair 
directly  behind  me,  and  then  there  might  be  a  chair  over 
at  the  table  on  the  other  side.  There  are  two  desks  in 
that  office,  and  filing  cabinets,  and  a  very  large  table.  I 
don’t  know,  I’d  consider  it  a  small  office. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  supervisor  working  for  you  named 
Vickie  Bowman?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  an  incident  with  regard  to  another  em¬ 
ployee  of  yours,  or  ex-employee,  named  Mattie  Couch? 
A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  happened  with  regard  to  her, 
please?  A.  Well,  I  had  spoken  to  all  of  the  employees 
about  the  fact  that  they  were  leaving  their  machines  and 
walking  around  the  mill,  and  the  girls  were  leaving  their 
machines  in  pairs  and  going  into  the  restroom  and  staying 
there;  that  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  talking 
going  on  between  the  girls — among  the  girls,  and  that 
that  would  have  to  be  stopped.  And  I  gave  a  general  warn¬ 
ing  to  everyone  that  I  expected  to  have  that  stopped,  and 
that  I  wanted  people  to  go  about  their  work  and 
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turn  their  work  out. 

Well,  I  came  into  the  mill  the  following  morning — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  When  was  this,  if  you  can  recall? 

The  Witness:  I’m  just  trying  to  think.  I  think  I  spoke 
to  the  whole  mill  on  a  Thursday  or  Friday.  It  was  a  Friday 
I  spoke  to  them.  It  was  on  a  Friday.  I  call  them  together 
about  4:00  o’clock  on  Friday  and  I  told  them  that — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  What  month? 

The  Witness:  I  believe  it  was  February. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  That  is  1052?  A.  ’52  It  was 
February — to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was  February 
in  1952:  around  the  18th,  15th,  somewhere  around  in 
February. 

Q.  What  happened?  A.  Around  the  15th,  16th — it 
was — I  believe  I  spoke  to  them  on  Friday.  And  when  I 
walked  through  the  mill  I  noticed  that  this  girl — I  didn’t 
know  her  by  name  and  I  didn’t  know  her  by  sight  except 
that  I  have  a  habit  of  walking  behind  the  units  and  stand¬ 
ing  there  and  watching  the  operators  to  see  just  what  is 
going  on  in  the  particular  unit — and  in  standing  behind 
these  operators  I  noticed  that  this  particular  young  lady 
was  engaged  in  talking.  She  was  talking  for  about  10, 
15  minutes  to  other  people  who  were  working  and  answer- 
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ing  her,  but  there  was  a  general  talk,  and  she  wasn’t  doing 
anything  except  talking  to  them. 
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So  I  called  Vickie  Bowman  over  and  I  explained  to  her 
that  she  had  better  talk  to  that  young  lady,  that  I  was 
past  the  stage  of  fooling,  and  that  I  certainly  expected  that 
when  I  told  people  to  stop  talking,  that  they  do  stop  talk¬ 
ing.  She  told  me  that  she  would  take  care  of  the  matter, 
and  I  walked  away,  and  I  walked  through  the  other  de¬ 
partments. 

To  go  through  the  whole  mill  I’d  say  usually  takes  me 
about,  oh,  a  half  hour  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  with 
my  stops  and  everything,  and  as  I  came  back — I  don’t 
know  why  I  just  looked  back  in  that  direction  again, 
possibly  because  I  had  spoken  to  Vickie  about  it  and  I 
wanted  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  this  girl  was  still 
talking. 

And  I  called  Vickie  Bowman  over  and  I  said,  “Vickie, 
I  thought  I  told  you  to  speak  to  her.”  She  says,  “You 
did.”  ' 

I  said,  “Well,  what  about  it?  Is  she  going  to  keep 
talking,  or  is  she  going  to  stop  talking?” 

And  Vickie  just  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  says,  “I 
hope  she  stops  talking.” 

I  said,  “Listen,  this  isn’t  a  hoping  matter.  Let’s  set 
an  example  that  I  am  not  fooling,  and  you  go  over  and 
just  tell  her  that  because  of  her  talking  that  we  will  just 
have  to  lay  her  off.” 

And  she  says,  “All  right,  I’ll  take  care  of  that,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  I  do  it  a  little  later  on.” 

I  says,  “You  can  suit  yourself.  The  thing  I  want  you  to 
do 
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though  is  lav  her  off  because  I  have  warned  her,  vou  have 
warned  her;  I’ve  spoken  to  the  whole  mill,  and  nobody 
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has  paid  any  attention  to  me.  Now  let’s  take  care  of  this.” 

And  I  left  the  mill  at  around  4:15  or  4:30.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  exactly  what  time.  And  the  following  day  when 
I  came  into  the  mill  I  walked  back  through  the  mill,  and 
I  looked  over  there  to  see  if  everything  was — as  I  would 
look  into  any  department — and  here  was  this  girl  still  talk¬ 
ing  and  still  there. 

So  I  called  Vickie  Bowman  over  and  I  said,  “Vickie,  I 
thought  I  told  you  to  lay  this  girl  off.  She’s  still  talking, 
and  nobody  is  paying  any  attention  to  me,  and  now  not 
even  to  you.” 

She  says,  “I  thought  I  had  laid  her  off.  I  spoke  to  her 
and  I  told  her  that  she  was  talking  too  much,  and  that  I 
was  laying  her  off,  but  she  came  in  anyway.” 

And  I  said  to  Vickie,  “I  think  that  I  will  have  to  lay 
her  off  if  no  one  else  can  around  here.” 

And  I  spoke  to  the  girl  and  I  asked  her  to  come  into  my 
office,  and  she  came  into  the  office  and  she — I  asked  her  to 
sit  down,  and  she  did.  And  I  said,  “Now  you  heard  me 
talk  to  everyone  about  the  talking  in  the  mill?”  And  she 
says,  “Yes.”  And  I  said,  “I  spoke  to  you  about  your  talk¬ 
ing?”  And  she  says,  “I  know  it.” 

And  I  says,  “Yet,  you  continue  to  talk  even  after  I 
spoke 
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to  you  and  Vickie  Bowman  spoke  to  you?” 

She  says,  “That’s  right.”  She  says,  “I’m  sorry  that  I 
did,  and  I  know  that  it  was  wrong,  but  I  did  do  it.” 

And  I  said  to  her,  “I’m  sorry,  too,  because  I  just  have 
to  lav  vou  off.  Somewhere  along  the  line  I  have  to  start 
establishing  some  order  in  this  place  and  to  get  people  to 
know  that  I  mean  what  I  say.  And  under  the  circumstances 
I’ll  just  have  to  lay  you  off.”  And  that  is  about  all  there 
is  to  it.  She  left  the  office  and  picked  up  her  check,  and  I 
remained  where  I  was. 
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Q.  Did  you,  subsequent  to  that  time,  have  a  talk  with 
Vickie  Bowman?  A.  Well,  after — I  don’t  know  exactly 
how  long  after  it  was.  I  was  going  out  to  lunch,  and  I 
think  I  was  going  out  to  lunch  at  12:10  or  12:15.  The 
normal  lunch  hour  was  11:30  at  the  time,  That  was  for 
the  mill,  and  I  was  walking  out  of  the  mill  at  around 
12 :15.  Then  just  at  that  time  Vickie  Bowman  was  coming 
back  into  the  mill. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Is  this  the  same  day  you  laid 
this  girl  off? 

The  Witness:  Yes,  this  is  the  same  day.  It  was  right 
at  the  lunch  time,  as  I  recall  it.  The  girl  had  been  laid 
off — I  think  it  was  the  same  morning.  The  girl  had  been 
laid  off,  and  paid  off,  and  then  as  I  was  going  out  to 
lunch  I  ran  into  Vickie,  and  I  started  to  speak  to  her 
about  the  incident,  telling 
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her  that  when  I  asked  her  to  lay  somebody  off  or  when 
someone  should  be  laid  off,  she  should  take  care  of  it,  and 
she  said  to  me,  for  what  reason  I  don’t  know,  well,  she 
said,  “I  don’t  intend  to  get  shot.” 

I  said,  “I  don’t  know  who  is  going  to  shoot  who;  all  I 
know  is  that  when  I  want  something  done,  I’m  not  going 
to  view  it  ■with  an  idea  of  getting  shot.  If  I  asked  you  to 
lay  somebody  off,  or  if  you  think  somebody  should  get 
laid  off,  lay  them  off.” 

She  said,  “Well,  Mr.  Nicholas,  if  that’s  the  way  you 
feel  about  it,  I’m  going  to  give  you  two  weeks’  notice  to 
replace  me.” 

I  said,  “Vickie,  you  don’t  have  to  give  me  two  weeks’ 
notice  to  replace  you.  I  am  going  to  give  you  two  weeks’ 
pay  and  you  can  leave  right  now.” 

And  with  that,  I  turned  around  and  walked  into  the 
office  and  instructed  Birdie  Seaman,  who  was  there,  to  give 
Vickie  two  weeks’  pay,  and  that  she  had  decided  to  leave 
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our  employ;  that  she  had  given — I  gave  her  the  story  in 
short.  I  said,  “She  gave  me  two  weeks’  notice,  and  I’m 
giving  her  two  weeks’  pay,  and  we  are  severing  our  connec¬ 
tions  today.” 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  subsequent  to  the  discharge  of 
Vickie  Bowman  in  the  plant?  A.  Yes.  When  I  discharged 
Vickie  Bowman,  who  was  a  supervisor  over  quite  a  few 
girls,  and  at  the  last  stages  over  the  entire  sewing  room 
and  finishing  room,  Vickie  Bowman  walked  back  into  the 
plant  and  spoke  to  the  girls,  and  when  I  came  back  from 
lunch  ; 
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I  noticed  that  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  hesitation  and  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  mill  concerning  her  layoff.  And  I  walked  into 
my  office  and  Stella  Gilley  came  into  me  and  she  came  up 
to  me — and,  well,  I  don’t  know  if  it  was  a  peculiar  way, 
but  in  a  rather  forceful  way,  she  said  to  me,  “Now  what  is 
the  story  on  this  thing?  We  want  to  know.  We  feel  very 
badly  about  it,  and  we  want  to  know  what  the  truth  is. 
There  must  be  two  sides  to  every  story,  and  we  want 
to  hear  your  side  before  we  make  any  decision.” 

And  I  said,  “Well,  my  part  of  the  story  is  a  very 
simple  one,”  and  I  repeated  that  Vickie  Bowman  had 
given  me  two  weeks’  notice  and  instead  T  have  offered  her 
two  weeks’  pay,  and  that  we  had  severed  our  relationship. 
And  she  said,  “Well,  you’d  better  tell  it  to  the  girls  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  quite  understand  it  that  way. 

So  I  called  the  girls  together  and  that  was  one  of  the 
times  that  I  did  speak  to  the  girls  not  around  4  :00  or  4 :15, 
and  I  called  the  girls  together  and  I  explained  to  them  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  exactly  what  had  happened.  I  ex¬ 
plained  the  talking  incident  to  them:  that  I  had  insisted 
that  the  talking  be  stopped,  and  that  no  attention  was  paid 
to  it;  and  that  I  wasn’t  fooling,  and  I  wasn’t  kidding,  and 
1  intended  to  carry  it  out,  even  it  was  going  to  cost  me 
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my  head  supervisor  if  I  couldn’t  get  it  carried  out;  and 
when  Vickie  Bowman  said  to  me  that  she  wasn’t  going  to 
get  shot,  that  she  was  giving  me  two 
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weeks’  notice,  I  told  her  I  was  giving  her  two  weeks’  pay 
instead.  I  told  the  girls  to  go  back  to  their  machines  and 
run  them  and  mind  their  own  businesses,  and  “Let’s  get  to 
work  and  let’s  stop  fooling  around.” 

Q.  TV  as  Stella  Gilley  at  that  time  assistant  supervisor? 
A.  She  was  assistant  supervisor  and  worked  directly  under 
Vickie  Bowman.  In  fact,  she  was  in  charge  of  different 
sections,  and  \  ickie  Bowman  was  in  charge  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  Max  Schwartz?  A.  I  do. 

Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  Well,  I  believe  from  the  facts  that 
he’s  a  Field  Examiner  for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  talk  with  him  in  regard  to 
Mattie  Couch?  A.  Well,  the  talk  that  I  had  with  Mr. 
Schwartz  was  on  an  occasion  when  he  was  at  the  Admiral 
Simms  Hotel — 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  that  take  place?  A.  At  my  apartment 
in  Mobile. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  approximate  date? 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  am  going  to  object  to  any  conversation 
with  Mr.  Schwartz.  I’ll  let  him  describe  the  time  when  it 
happened.  Go  ahead.  That’s  all  right.  I  won’t  object  to 
that  question.  A.  I  don’t  know.  It  might  be  five  or  six 
weeks  ago. 
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Q.  Was  there  anyone  else  present  ?  A.  Mr.  Friedlander, 
our  attorney. 
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Q.  And  with  regard  to  Mattie  Couch  did  he  make  any 
statements  to  you? 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  this  testimony,  please? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  want  to  show  that  the  man  who 
handled  the  case  for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  man  who  submitted  his  report  upon  which  the 
complaint  in  this  case  was  based  stated  to  both  Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las  and  to  me  that  as  the  result  of  his  investigation  he 
knew  that  Mattie  Couch’s  discharge  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  wfith  union  activities,  and  it  w7as  based  upon  solely 
personal  reasons.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  marked  his 
file  to  that  effect. 

He  told  us  what  those  personal  reasons  w^ere.  I  prefer 
to  keep  them  off  the  record  if  they  can  be  kept  off. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  will  help  you  in  that  respect, 
Mr.  Friedlander.  I  am  going  to  sustain  the  objection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  he  tell  you  during  the 
course  of  these  conversations  that  he  had  any  talks  with 
Mattie  Couch  about  her  discharge? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Objection;  same  objection. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Same  ruling.  I  will  sustain  that 
objection. 
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Mr.  Friedlander:  There  isn’t  any  ground  for  the  objec¬ 
tion,  so  I  would  assume  it  is  a  general  objection  that  is 
sustained  for  general  reasons. 

Mr.  Kyle:  The  grounds  for  the  objection  is  that  it  has 
to  do  with  the  investigation  of  the  case,  and  has  to  do  with 
how  he  investigated  or  what  his  position  on  it  is,  wdiich  is 
immaterial  to  the  issues  involved  in  this  case.  We  have 
heard  the  witness’  testimony.  Now  we  are  hearing  Mr. 
Nicholas’  testimony  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  discharge, 
As  far  as  I  can  sec  from  the  testimony  there  is  nothing 
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pertinent  in  the  matter.  The  Examiner  can  make  up  his 
mind,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  All  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  you  know  that  a  meeting 
had  been  held  at  Mattie  Couch’s  house  on  or  about  the 
evening  of  February  the  18th,  1952?  A.  No,  I  didn’t 
know  it  until  I  heard  it  in  the  courtroom. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  Well,  that  was  at  the  trial 
that — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  In  this  present  proceeding? 

The  Witness:  This  present  proceeding. 

A.  (Continuing)  The  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  don’t 
think  it  was  brought  up  in  the  injunction  proceeding. 

Q.  I  show  you,  Mr.  Nicholas,  this  floor  plan  and  I  ask 
you  to  tell  us  what  it  is,  please.  A.  Well,  this  is  a  floor 
plan  of  the  B.V.D.  mill  at  Pascagoula, 
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Mississippi,  showing  the  general  layout  of  the  mill,  the 
front  approach  to  it,  and  showing  the  main  section  of  the 
mill,  not  including  our  shipping  room  building  and  ship¬ 
ping  room  section. 

Q.  And  does  that  layout  represent  the  main  building  as 
it  existed  on  or  about  April  the  22nd  of  1952?  A.  Yes,  it 
does. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  offer  it  in  evidence. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  understand  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Kyle? 

Mr.  Kyle:  No  objection. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  All  right,  let  it  be  marked  as 
Respondent’s  Exhibit  No.  7. 

(Thereupon  the  document  above  referred  to  wras  marked 
Respondent’s  Exhibit  No.  7  for  identification.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Respondent’s  Exhibit  No.  7  is 
received  in  evidence. 
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(The  document  heretofore  marked  Respondent’s  Ex¬ 
hibit  No.  7  for  identification  was  received  in  evidence.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Will  you  indicate  on  Respond¬ 
ent’s  Exhibit  7  the  entrance  to  the  plant  by  designating-by 
using  the  designation  “A”.  A.  This  is  “A”,  in  the  ele¬ 
vation,  and  in  the  detail  this  is  “A”,  right  here. 

Q.  Will  you  indicate  the  location  of  the  company  offices 
by  using  the  letter  “B”? 
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A.  Well,  I  could  best  frame  them  in,  I  think,  with  this 
pencil,  and  give  you  a  general  idea  by  size.  This  is  the 
main  office  that  you  want  marked  “B”.  This  is.  Mr. 
Boyle’s  office  and  mine.  Should  I  mark  that  “C”? 

Q.  Mark  that  “0”.  A.  This  is  also  a  little  office  over 
here  as  indicated,  that  is  used  for  a  sample  room. 

Q.  Will  you  mark  that  “D”,  please?  A.  That  is  “D”. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Let  me  interrupt  at  this  point. 
Apparently  you  have  done  some  remodeling  since  you 
moved  in  and  since  this  blueprint  was  made,  and  you  have 
indicated  some  partitions  which  are  in  with  your  red  pencil? 

The  Witness:  That’s  right.  Formerly,  this  whole  area 
was  the  office. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  T  will  understand  them  as  parti¬ 
tions.  Formerly  this  entire  area  was  the  office? 

The  Witness:  Formerly  this  entire  area  was  the  office, 
and  when  T  came  to  Pascagoula  I  cut  that  out,  and  I  moved 
the  office  down  into  this  limited  area  here,  and  turned  this 
larger  area  into  an  employees’  cafeteria. 

Q.  By  the  limited  area,  you  mean  the  area  designated  as 
“B”  and  “C”?  A.  “B”  and  “C”,  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  use  the  letter  “E”  to  designate  the 
lobby? 
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A.  This  is  our  lobby  right  in  here,  extending  back  to  this 
door. 
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Q.  Indicating  to  the  door  at  the  corner  of  the  section 
marked  “B”?  A.  That’s  right, 

Q.  Now,  where  are  the  time  clocks  located?  Will  you  indi¬ 
cate  that  by  “ F ”,  please?  A.  The  time  clocks  are  located 
in  three  rows,  right  over  here,  and  I  am  marking  them  in 
red.  They  have  partitions  between  them.  And  that  is  “F”. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  indicate  on  the  main  floor  of  the  plant 
the  locations  of  the  various  sections  as  they  existed  on 
April  22nd,  in  1952,  and  as  you  mark  them  please  indicate 
for  the  record  the  letter  of  the  alphabet  that  you  are  using 
to  designate  them  by?  A.  Well,  I  think  before  we  do  that 
it  might  be  well  to  explain  that  we  have  an  aisle  that  goes 
past  the  time  clocks,  and  I  think  if  I  were  to  mark  that  it 
would  better  show  how  the  mill  was  laid  out.  In  other 
words,  we  have  an  aisle  that  goes  straight  past  the  time 
clocks  to  a  center  aisle  in  the  mill  which  runs  in  both  di¬ 
rections.  That  aisle,  I’d  say,  is  approximately  10  to  12  feet 
wide,  and  it  runs  into  a  center  aisle  which  runs  the  length 
of  the  mill  in  both  directions  and  is  also  about  10  to  12 
feet  wide. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Perpendicular  to  the  aisle  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  time  clocks? 
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The  Witness:  That’s  right. 

A.  (Continuing)  Now  the  units  that  we  have  for  manu¬ 
facture  are  set  on  each  side  of  these  aisles.  In  other  words, 
at  that  particular  time,  right  in  this  area  here,  which  I’m 
now  marking,  and  coming  down  to  about  here,  there  was 
a  bathing  trunk  unit. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  How  are  you  marking  it? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Mark  that  “G”. 

A.  I’m  marking  the  box,  and  then  I’ll  put  a  letter  in  it. 
In  this  box  here,  marked  “G”,  there  was  a  bathing  trunk 
unit. 
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In  this  box  over  here,  opposite — on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  was  a  T-shirt  unit.  Now  that  T-shirt  unit  did  not 
quite  come  up  to  the  end  of  that  aisle,  nor  did  it  go  all  the 
way  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  mill.  This  is  actually 
the  sewing  unit.  I’ll  mark  that  “H”,  “H”  being  the  T- 
shirt  sewing  unit. 

Up  in  this  corner,  over  here,  we  had  a  small  sweater 
unit  which  had  been  moved  from  where  part  of  the  T-shirt 
unit  is  now,  and  I  mark  that  “I”,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  this  aisle  we  had  the  sweater  trimming  where  we  did  our 
inspecting  and  trimming,  and  I’ll  mark  that  “J”. 

That  is  a  matter  of  tables,  long  tables  being  there  where 
the  sweaters  are  examined  for  imperfections. 

Now  going  down  to  the  full  end  of  the  mill,  all  the  way 
down  to  this  corner  of  the  mill,  down  here,  we  had  in  this 
end  section  at  that  particular  time  a  series  of  about  12 
pressing 
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machines  where  we  pressed  sweaters  and  T-shirts.  They 
ran  up  toward  the  center  of  the  mill,  and  I  ’ll  mark  that 
“K”,  as  a  pressing  unit. 

And  in  the  section  between  “K”  and  “H”,  we  have 
Section  “L”  where  trimming,  folding  and  boxing  was 
done.  Trimming  and  folding  and  boxing  was  done  in  that 
area,  and  it  was  brought  over  to  this  other  side  of  the  mill, 
taking  in  this  entire — this  corner  down  here,  was  an  inven¬ 
tory  corner  for  boxing,  empty  boxes,  cartons,  paper,  and 
other  stuff  that  we  used  in  the  mill,  “M”,  and  on  I  this 
side — then  there  was  the  aisle  coming  through  here  that 
went  into  the  other  building  which  is  not  indicated  on  this 
particular  layout,  which  is  our  shipping  room,  and  this 
area  in  here  was  the  aisle — I’ll  mark  it  “N”,  that  was  the 
aisle  leading  to  our  shipping  room,  which  I  have  marked 
“S”,  shipping. 

In  this  area,  up  here,  we  had  more  examining,  boxing, 
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folding  and  refolding  because  we  were  changing  a  lot  of 
the  labels  on  garments  that  we  had  at  that  time  and  putting 
the  B.V.D.  labels  in  them.  I’ll  mark  that  “0”. 

Now  the  other  section  of  the  mill  comprised  itself  with 
a  space,  an  aisle  in  here,  or  rather,  an  open  area  w’here 
there  was  nothing  except  trucks,  and  this  represented  our 
cutting  room  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  have  long 
cutting  tables,  and  those  cutting  tables  are  used  for  cutting 
the  goods  that  we  later  sell.  Now  that  is  “P”;  now,  I’ll 
mark  both  of  those  “  P  ”, 
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is  that  right? 

Q.  That’s  right.  A.  “P”. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  The  “P”  represents  the  cutting 
units? 

The  Witness:  Right.  Cutting  tables  and  layout  tables 
and  everything  else. 

A.  (Continuing)  Down  in  this  section  right  here  we  had 
a  series  of  racks  which  are  no  longer  there,  and  which  we 
used  for  cloth  storage.  I’ll  mark  that  “Q”,  and  back  in 
here  w^e  had  our  knitting  department,  series  of  knitting 
machines  that  we  used  for  producing  our  cloth  and  I’ll 
mark  that  “R”. 

Directly  across  from  that,  in  a  small  area, — the  knitting 
room  also  extended  across  this  aisle  to  the  other  side,  and 
squared  itself  off,  oh,  back  about  here.  So  I  will  mark  that 
also  “R”,  to  designate  part  of  the  knitting  room. 

And  in  here  we  had  an  area  that  was  confined  to  cloth 
screening,  pressing  and  presizing,  and  preparing  for  the 
cutting  room.  I’ll  mark  that  as  “S”. 

Down  in  here  we  have  a  stock  inventory  of  labels  and 
thread,  and  everything  else,  findings,  as  we  call  them  in  the 
mill,  for  use,  and  I’ll  mark  that  “T”. 

Back  in  here  we  have  an  aisle  that  goes  out  to — well, 
I  am  a  little  too  far  up.  That  area  extends  here  for  yarn 
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storage.  This  was  used  for  yarn  storage  and  I’ll  mark  that 
“U” 

Now  in  this  area  here  wre  had  another  set  of  bins  and 
racks 
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that  went  right  up  to  the  aisle,  also  storage,  so  I’d  better 
mark  that  “T”,  also. 

In  here  w^e  have  an  aisle  that  runs  the  full  width  of  the 
mill.  This  is  our  receiving,  marking  it  “REC”.  Should  I 
put  a  letter  on  it?  Receiving,  and  out  here  are  our  rail¬ 
road  tracks,  our  siding.  I’ll  mark  that  siding  “Railroad 
Siding.” 

Now  just  as  I  thought,  this  map,  this  layout  plan  of  the 
building  does  not  include  an  addition  that  was  built  and 
that  is  what  I  looked  for  when  I  saw  this  down  in  the 
righthand  corner  which  I  thought  was  it,  but  since  that 
time  an  extension  has  been  built  to  the  general  layout  of 
the  main  mill  in  winch  it  has  been  extended  some  250  to 
300  feet  straight  out,  and  I  am  marking  that  area  in  this 
way  in  which  wre  had  a  silk  screening  room.  This  area  in 
here  that  is  set  right  against  the  aisle  was  used  for  stor¬ 
age  of  paints  over  here.  This  area  was  used  for  the 
storage  of  screens  that  we  used  in  the  silk  screening  room. 

Q.  You  are  indicating  that  by  the  use  of  the  appropriate 
word?  A.  That’s  right.  This  aisle  continued  through 
here,  and  here  w^e  had  waste  storage  and — 

Q.  That  is  marked  “Waste  Storage”?  A.  Right.  Now, 
that  is  the  entire  layout  of  the  mill,  with  the  exception  of 
the  shipping  room  which  was  later  built  onto  the  mill  as 
an  addition,  and  generally  covers  an  area  from  the  end 
of  the  mill  going  straight  back  in  width  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  mill,  going  straight  back  in  width,  I  wrould  say, 
approximately 
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200  feet,  and  then  coming  almost  to  our  boilerroom,  which 
is  a  matter  of  400  feet  in  length,  and  I  am  indicating  that 
on  the  outside  left-hand  corner  of  this  map.  And  that  is 
the  entire — 

Q.  Of  course,  the  indications  of  your  additions  are  not 
in  scale,  is  that  right?  A.  That’s  right.  I  just  sketched 
them  in  loosely,  but  the  general  position  of  them,  I  think,  is 
correct. 

Q.  Now  commencing  with  approximately  January  of 
1952,  were  there  some  girls  who  wore  union  buttons  while 
working  in  the  plant?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many,  do  you  know?  A.  Oh,  I  don’t  know’. 
I  might  have  noticed  tw’o  or  three  myself. 

Q.  Up  until  April  the  22nd,  had  any  union  or  any  union 
officers  communicated  w’ith  you  in  any  wrav  w’ith  regard  to 
union  recognition  or  any  other  subject  dealing  with  labor- 
management  relations?  A.  In  all  the  time  that  I  w’as  there 
no  one  communicated  w’ith  me. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  plant  on  April  22nd,  1952?  A.  I 
w’as. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  w’here  you  were  a  few’  minutes  before 
10:00  o’clock?  A.  T  was  dowm  around  the  trimming  de- 
partment;  somewhere  between  the  entrance  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  room  and  the  trimming  department  at  the  far  end  of 
the  mill.  That  w’ould  be  the  left-hand  end  of 
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the  mill. 

Q.  About  that  time  did  you  receive  a  telephone  call  from 
the  office?  A.  Yes.  We  have  a  number  of  phones  scattered 
through  the  mill,  and  I  received  a  phone  call,  and  someone 
called  me  to  the  phone ;  told  me  that  they  w’anted  me  on  the 
phone,  and  I  w’alked  over  to  the  phone,  oh,  about,  must 
have  walked  a  distance  of  about  200  feet,  and  I  picked  up 
the  phone  and  one  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  office  said, 
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“There’s  a  lady  here  to  see  you.”  And  I  said  something 
to  the  effect,  “Well,  that’s  nice.  I’ll  be  in  as  soon  as  I 
can.”  And  I  hung  up  the  phone. 

Q.  Thereafter,  did  you  walk  to  the  office?  A.  Yes,  then 
I  walked  up  in  the  direction  of  the  office — started  to  walk 
up  slowly  towards  the  office,  and  after  I  had  gone  on  quite 
a  way  up  the  aisle  I  noticed  Miss  Seaman  coming  from  the 
office  and  toward  me,  and  when  she  saw  me,  she  waved  to 
me  indicating  that  I  should  come  forward,  as  though  some¬ 
one  wanted  to  see  me.  And  I  waved  back  to  her,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  I  was  coming.  And  she  turned  around  and  went 
back  to  the  office,  and  I  kept  moving  up  and  walked  a 
little  faster  toward  the  office. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  what  happened  as  you  approached  the 
office.  A.  When  I  came  up  to  the  end  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
made  the  right-hand  turn,  into  the  aisle  leading  past  the 
time  clocks  and  into  the  office,  as  I  made  that  turn,  it 
enables  you  to  see  back  into  the  mill  in  both  directions,  and 
I  noticed  that  behind  me 
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a  number  of  girls  had  risen  to  their  feet,  left  their  ma¬ 
chines,  they  were  moving  their  arms.  What  they  were  say¬ 
ing,  I  couldn’t  hear,  but  they  were  making  motions  with 
their  hands  to  other  employees,  and  I  look  at  that,  and 
then  I  turned  and  looked  ahead  of  me  and  I  saw  that  there 
were  about  five — three,  four,  five  girls  standing  near  the 
clocks,  and  I  saw  three  women  sitting  out  in  the  lobby,  and 
I  just  walked  straight  out  past  those  girls,  past  the  clocks, 
and  into  the  lobby. 

And  when  I  walked  into  the  lobby  one  of  the  ladies  that 
was  sitting  in  a  chair  sat  up,  and  I  walked  over  to  her, 
and  I  extended  my  hand,  and  I  said,  “Well,  what  can  I  do 
for  you?”  And  she  said,  “My  name  is  Mrs.  Milev.”  I 
didn’t  remember  her  first  name  at  the  time,  but  she — 

Q.  Before  you  get  to  that,  Mr.  Nicholas,  as  you  met  her, 
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in  what  direction  were  you  facing?  A.  I  was  facing  di¬ 
rectly  out  of  the  mill  toward  the  street.  She  was  looking 
right  at  me,  facing  right  into  the  mill  at  the  time  clocks. 

Q.  About  how  far  away  from  the  time  clocks  were  you? 
A.  Oh,  I  was  about  12  to  14  feet  away  from  the  time  clocks. 
I  was  up  in  the  lobby. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  happened.  A.  Well,  as  I  said,  I 
walked  up  to  this  young  lady  and  I  extended  my  hand,  and 
she  said,  “I  am  Mrs.  Miley.  I’m  with  the  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union.” 

And  I  looked  at  her.  I  shook  hands  with  her,  and  I  says, 
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“Well,  my  name  is  Nicholas,  and  I  don’t  think  you  could 
be  with  a  finer  organization.” 

I  said,  “Well,  now,  what  can  I  do  for  you?”  She  said 
to  me,  “You  can’t  do  very  much  for  me.  The  girls — Some 
of  my  girls  and  some  of  your  girls  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

And  I  said  to  her,  “Well,  what  is  this  all  about?”  And 
she  said,  “Well,  it’s  not  for  me  to  tell  you.  They’ll  tell 
you.” 

I  said,  “I’m  busy,  and  I’d  certainly  like  to  know  what 
I  am  standing  here  for,  or  what  I’m  doing.” 

And  she  says,  “Well,  this  committee  will  tell  you.  They 
want  to  talk  to  you.” 

So  I  turned  around,  standing  right  next  to  her,  and  I 
looked  toward  the  time  clocks,  the  direction  in  which  she 
was  facing,  and  I  saw  that  a  group  of  girls  had  congre¬ 
gated  around  the  clocks,  and  just  slightly  in  front  of  the 
clocks.  I  have  since  come  to  find  out  that  there  were  23 
or  24  of  them,  but  at  that  time  I  didn’t  know  how  many 
there  were. 

I  looked  at  these  girls  and  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Miley,  and 
I  turned  to  the  girls  and  I  said  to  them,  “Now  listen,  girls, 
I  have  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  and  I’m  very  busy.  I’m  an 
employee  of  this  company,  just  the  way  you  are.  I’ve  got 
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production  to  get  out,  and  I’ve  work  to  do.  Now  go  back 
to  your  machines  and  go  back  to  work.” 

And  Mrs.  Miley  interrupted  me  at  that  point  and  she 
says,  “You  don’t  have  to  go  any  place.”  And — oh,  prior 
to  that 
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incident,  incidentally,  while  I  was  speaking  to  Mrs.  Miley, 
I  said  to  her,  “Well,  this  is  a  very  peculiar  way  to  come 
and  see  me.  If  you  would  have  arranged  an  appointment 
with  me  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  discuss  anything 
with  you.” 

And  she  didn’t  answer  that. 

Then,  as  I  was  speaking  to  the  girls  and  told  them  to 
go  back  to  work,  she  interrupted  me  and  said,  over  my 
voice,  she  shouted  to  me,  “You  don’t  have  to  go  any  place.” 
And  I  looked  at  the  girls  and  I  said,  “Girls,  now  there  is 
a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  come  to  see  me,  and  you 
know  it.  And  there  is  a  right  time  and  a  nice  way  to  go 
about  these  things.  This  is  neither  the  right  time  nor  the 
nice  way.  Now  go  back  to  your  machines  and  go  to  work.” 

And  she  says,  “You  don’t  have  to  go  any  place.  He’s 
going  to  talk  to  you.  He  has  to  talk  to  you.” 

And  I  says,  “Well,  look,  I  am  still  running  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  and  I  looked  at  Miss  Miley,  and  then  I  looked  at 
the  girls,  “And  I’m  not  taking  orders  from  anyone.  I’m 
requesting  that  you  go  back  to  your  machines  and  you 
go  to  work  and  cut  this  thing  out  and  let’s  go  back  and  do 
what  we  had  to  do.” 

And  I  said,  “If  you  are  not  going  to  do  that,  then  punch 
vour  time  cards  and  leave  the  mill.” 

And  she  says,  “You  don’t  have  to  punch  your  time 
cards.  He’s  going  to  pay  you  anyway.  He  can’t  fire  you. 
The  law  doesn’t  allow  him  to  fire  you.”  And  she  started 
to  give  me  a 
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general  dissertation  on  the  law  of  the  thing. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  she  said,  please.  A.  Well,  she  says, 
“He  has  no  right  to  fire  you;  he  has  to  talk  to  you;  there’s 
a  National  Labor  Relations  Board,”  or  something  to  that 
effect,  “and  he’s  going  to  pay  you,  and  he  has  to  pay  you 
and  you  don’t  have  to  punch  your  cards.” 

So  I  told  the  girls  again,  I  said,  “Now  either  you  go 
back  to  your  machines  and  you  go  to  work  or  you  punch 
your  cards  and  you  go  out.” 

And  they  just  stood  there,  and  they  were  talking  and 
everybody  was  talking,  and  there  was  a  general  commotion 
going  in  the  place.  And  when  nothing  happened,  T  turned  to 
them  again,  I  said,  “Now,  if  you  are  not  going  to  go  back 
to  work,  then  I’m  going  to  have  your  cards  punched  for 
you  and  you  are  not  going  to  punch  your  cards,  I’m  going 
to  have  them  punched  for  you.” 

And  I  turned  to  Birdie  Seaman,  who  was  standing  just 
in  the  lobby  at  the  entrance  to  the  main  office,  and  I  said, 
“Birdie,  punch  these  girls  out  if  they  are  not  going  back 
to  work.” 

She  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I  don’t  know  who  these  girls 
are.  I  could  punch  them  out  at  lunch  time,  if  that  would 
be  all  right.” 

I  said,  “That’s  fine.  In  other  words,  anybody  who 
doesn’t  go  back  to  work  and  who  leaves  the  mill,  at  lunch 
time  any  cards  that  are  not  punched,  you  pull  them  and 
punch  them  and  give  me  a  list  of  the  names.” 
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And  with  that  I  walked  away  from  the  group  and  I 
started  to  walk  past  Birdie  Seaman  into  the  main  office, 
and  the  girls,  some  of  them  were  laughing  and  joking,  and 
Mrs.  Milev  was  still  talking,  and  I  just  walked  away  from 
them,  and  I  don’t  know  what  she  said,  but  she  did  say 
something,  and  then  they  walked  outside. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Let’s  take  a  five-minute  recess. 

(Short  recess.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  On  the  record. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Mr.  Nicholas,  during  the  time 
that  you  were  talking,  either  to  Miss  Miley  or  to  these 
girls,  what  tone  of  voice  were  you  using?  A.  Oh,  when 
I  first  met  Miss  Miley  1  was  speaking  to  her  just  about 
the  way  I  am  speaking  to  you  now.  I  would  consider  it 
a  regular  tone,  a  regular  conversation  tone;  a  normal  con¬ 
versational  tone. 

Q.  And  when  you  spoke  to  the  girls,  did  you  elevate 
your  voice?  A.  Well,  I  had  to  because  they  were  about 
10  to  12  feet  away  from  the  two  of  us,  and  when  I  turned 
to  them  and  they  were  talking  among  themselves  I  raised 
my  voice  to  the  point  that  I  thought  necessary  to  be 
heard. 

Q.  Were  the  veins  in  your  forehead  bulging,  do  you 
know?  A.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  your  facial  muscles  or  veins  at  a  time  like  that.  I 
doubt  very 
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much  if  they  were  bulging. 

Q.  Were  you  shouting  and  waving  your  arms?  A.  No, 
I  wasn’t  shouting  or  waiving  my  arms. 

Q.  Was  your  face  red?  A.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  wouldn’t 
know.  I  didn’t  have  an  opportunity  to  view  myself. 

Q.  Were  you  talking  through  gritted  teeth?  A.  No.  I 
think  when  I  talk  I  usually  open  my  mouth,  particularly 
if  I  want  to  be  heard. 

Q.  At  some  time  that  morning  did  you  have  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  Stella  Gilley  about  two  employees?  A.  Oh, 
no,  I  didn’t  have  a  specific  conversation  about  two  em¬ 
ployees.  This  is  what  happened:  I  was  in  the  office  with 
Mr.  Boyle,  in  our  office,  and  Stella  Gilley  came  into  the 
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office  and  she  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I  have  a  couple  of 
girls,”  that  is  what  she  said;  she  didn’t  refer  to  any  two 
girls.  I  didn’t  even  know  what  she  meant  by  a  couple. 
She  said,  “I  have  a  couple  of  girls  out  there  who  are  not 
working;  they’re  standing  around  talking.  They  don’t 
know  what  to  do,  and  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
What  shall  I  do?” 

And  I  said  to  her,  “Well,  if  they  are  not  working, 
they’re  not  paying  attention  to  their  business,  and  if 
they’re  just  talking,  lay  them  off.  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  troubles 
and  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  things  to  think  about,  and  you  take 
care  of  that.” 

And  with  that,  she  left  the  office. 
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Q.  Did  she  tell  you  the  names  of  the  girls?  A.  No,  she 
did  not. 

Q.  Shortly  after  this  incident  at  the  clock,  did  you  see 
an  employee  named  Lena  May?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances?  A.  Well, 
when  I  left  the  girls  that  were  with  Miss  Miley  and  were 
in  the  process  of  leaving  the  mill,  I  walked  just  inside  the 
door  of  the  main  office  and  I  stood  there  for  a  few  seconds 
trying  to  decide  in  my  own  mind  what  I  intended  to  do, 
and  while  I  was  standing  there  Birdie  came  in,  and  she 
stood  next  to  me;  and  I  turned  to  Birdie  at  that  time  and 
I  said,  “Birdie,  now  we’ve  got  to  get  back  into  business 
here.  Get  some  girls  and  fill  up  those  machines  so  that  our 
production  gets  running  again.” 

And  after  I  said  that  to  her  I  turned  around  and  I 
started  to  walk  into  the  mill,  past  the  clocks,  and  just 
when  I  got  past  the  clocks,  I  noticed  a  lady  standing  there, 
whose  name  I  didn’t  know,  and  who  now  I  know  to  be 
Lena  May,  and  she  walked  towards  me  and  she  said  some¬ 
thing  about,  “What  is  this  all  about?”  and  “What  shall  I 
do?”  In  fact,  she — I  don’t  know  what  exactlv  she  said. 
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She  mumbled  something,  and  I  said  to  her,  “You  were  up 
here  at  the  clocks.  Now  are  you  going  back  to  your  machine 
and  go  back  to  work,  or  what  do  you  intend  to  do?”  And  she 
said,  “Well,  I’d  like  to  talk  to  you.” 
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I  said,  “I’ve  got  a  lot  of  things  to  do,  and  I  have  a  lot 
of  straightening  out  to  do  in  the  mill.  Are  you  going  back 
to  work,  or  just  what  do  you  intend  to  do?”  And  she  said — 
she  didn’t  say  anything.  She  just  started  to  walk  back  to 
work,  and  I  walked  past  her.  When  I  walked  in  the  mill, 
when  I  walked  back  into  the  mill,  the  reason  that  I  did  turn 
around  and  leave  Birdie  the  way  I  did  was  that  I  noticed 
that  two  or  three  girls,  as  I  was  turning  to  go  into  the  of¬ 
fice,  rather  than  to  go  into — go  out  with  the  rest  of  the  group 
that  was  moving  forward — I  walked  back  into  the  mill  and 
I  said — I  didn’t  know  what  to  think  about  it.  I  was  wond¬ 
ering,  “Well,  are  they  going  back  to  work  as  I’ve  told 
them  to  do,  or  are  they  going  back  there  to  start  some 
trouble,  or  am  I  going  to  have  more  trouble? 

And  I  walked  in  and  I  watched  the  girls  as  they  walked 
back. 

One  girl  walked  into  the  B.V.D.  unit,  and  I  walked  over 
to  Raymond  Croft  and  I  said,  “Now  let  get  some  peace 
around  here  and  let’s  get  things  settled,  and  let’s  get  to 
work  as  soon  as  we  can  and  get  over  this  general  commo¬ 
tion.” 

I  asked  him.  I  asked,  “Did  this  girl  go  back  to  work?” 
And  he  turned  around  and  said,  “The  girl  you  are  refer¬ 
ring  to  is  over  there.”  And  I  looked  over  to  where  she 
was  sitting,  and  she  was  sitting  there,  and  there  were 
about  three  or  four  other  girls  talking  to  her,  and  she 
was  just  sitting  back  with  her  hands  in  her  lap. 
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So  I  walked  over  to  her,  and  he  walked  over  with  me, 
and  I  looked  at  her  and  I  said,  “Well,  are  you  going  to 
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go  to  work  or  are  you  going  to  start  your  machine?”  She 
didn’t  say  anything-  She  just  sat  there  and  her  machine 
was  not  running. 

I  said,  “Now,  look,  what  do  you  intend  to  do?  Are  you 
going  to  work,  or  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  And  she 
just  sat  there,  sort  of  disinterested  in  the  whole  thing. 

I  said,  “Now-,  if  you  are  not  going  to  work  and  you  are 
just  going  to  sit  here  and  you  are  going  to  talk,  please 
punch  your  card  and  leave  the  mill.”  And  with  that,  she 
got  up  and  she  picked  up  her  purse,  which  she  had  right 
next  to  her,  and  with  her  scissors,  I  believe,  and  she 
walked  up  to  the  clock  and  left. 

Q.  Who  was  that  girl?  A.  That,  I  believe,  was  .Tuanice 
Hill.  At  that  time  I  didn’t  know  who  she  was. 

Q.  Subsequently,  that  morning,  did  you  see  Lena  May? 
A.  Well,  I  went — I  walked  around  and  I  looked  in  the 
other  departments  and  spoke  to  foreladies  and  told  them 
to  “Let’s  get  things  running,”  and  that  I  had  told  Birdie 
to  bring  in  some  girls,  and  if  they  knew"  who  they  needed, 
they  should  let  her  know  what  machines  were  empty  so 
that  we  could  fill  them  up  as  quickly  as  we  could. 

And  with  that  I  walked  back  into  the  office  and  I  sat  in 
my  office,  and  Mr.  Boyle  was  there.  And  at  that  time  I 
believe 
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Birdie  came  in  to  see  me,  and  she  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas, 
what  about  the  night  shift?”  And  I  said  to  her,  “Well, 
that  might  be  the  answer  to  one  of  our  problems.  Let’s 
take  the  girls  from  the  night  shift,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
just  started,  and  transfer  as  many  of  them  as  we  can  to 
the  day  shift  to  help  fill  up  those  machines.” 

And  she  said,  “All  right,  I’ll  do  that,  but  they’ll  have 
to  work  tonight  anyway  because  they’re  coming  and  their 
transportation  has  been  arranged.” 

So  we  agreed  that  she  would  do  the  best  she  could  to 
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have  those  girls  from  the  night  shift,  with  new  girls  that 
she  could  get,  and  by  new  girls,  incidentally,  I  mean  girls 
that  might  have  worked  there  before  but  that  were  avail¬ 
able  for  work  that  we  had  not  had  on  at  the  present  time ; 
and  she  left  and  she  proceeded  about  her  business,  and 
Mr.  Boyle  and  I  sat  there  and  spoke  together. 

It  was  about,  oh,  five  minutes  later  that  these  two  girls 
came  into  the  office.  They  knocked  on  the  door.  The  door 
was  closed.  They  knocked  on  the  door.  I  motioned  to  them, 
and  they  came  inside  and  they  told  me  that  they  wanted 
to  know  why  they  had  been  laid  off.  And  I  said,  “Look,  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  why  you  were  laid  off.  Who  laid 
you  off?” 

“Our  supervisor  laid  us  off.”  I  said,  “Well,  I  have  a 
lot  of  things  that  are  troubling  me  and  I  have  got  a  lot  of 
things  on  my  mind,  and  I’ve  got  to  get  myself  straightened 
out, 
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and  I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  reason  for  your  being 
laid  off,  or  what  you  did,  or  what  you  didn’t  do.  I’ll  be 
very  glad  at  some  future  date,  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
straightened  out,  to  discuss  the  thing  with  you,  and  more 
than  likely  to  take  you  back  if  anything  has  been  done  that 
isn’t  right,  but  for  the  time  being,  if  you  have  been  laid  off, 
there’s  nothing  I  can  do  about  it,  and  that  is  it.” 

Q.  And  who  were  these  two  girls,  do  you  know  now? 
A.  One  was  Lena  May  and  the  other  was  Gladys  Scovel. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  talking  to  Miss  Miley 
and  to  these  girls  at  the  clock,  did  you  hear  Bessie  Bush 
or  anyone  else  ask  the  question,  in  words  or  in  substance, 
“Am  I  being  fired  for  union  activities?”  A.  I  certainly 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  statement  at  any  time  during  this 
incident  that  the  girls  were  being  fired  for  union  activities? 
A.  I  neither  made  the  statement  that  they  were  being 
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fired  for  union  activities,  nor  did  I  use  the  word  “fired.” 
The  only  one  that  used  the  word,  to  the  best  of  my  recol¬ 
lection,  was  Mrs.  Miley  when  she  said,  “You  can’t — He 
can’t  fire  you.” 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  at  all  with  Bessie 
Bush  during  this  incident?  A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  the  girls  left  the  plant,  did  you  observe  them? 
A.  Well,  I  looked  through  the — not  immediately,  but  when  I 
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came  into  the  office,  just  while  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Boyle 
before  Gladys  Scovel  and  Lena  May  came  in,  I  looked  out 
the  window  to  see  what  was  transpiring  out  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  see?  A.  I  saw  a  number  of  girls 
standing  together  and  talking  to  each  other,  and  just  sort 
of  milling  around  in  a  group,  and  Mrs.  Miley  was  out 
there.  And  they  were  just  discussing  something.  I  don’t 
know  what,  but  they  seemed  to  be  just  huddled  together 
in  a  group  and  talking. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  approximate  time  that  you  spoke  to 
Lena  May  and  Gladys  Scovel?  A.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
it  was  about  10:25;  somewhere  along  there;  10:20,  10:30, 
somewhere  in  there. 

Q.  Now  at  any  time  that  morning  did  you  cause  all  of 
the  employees  of  the  plant  to  be  assembled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hearing  a  statement  that  you  wanted  to  make? 
A.  Yes,  I  told  Birdie  Seaman  to  call  in  the  foreladies  and 
tell  them  I  wanted  to  speak  to  the  mill  at  around,  I  think 
it  was  11 :10,  or  something  like  that ;  a  little  after  11 :00. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  reason  for  your  calling  all  of  the 
girls  together?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  general  disburbance 
in  the  whole  mill.  The  girls  were  unsettled  because  of  the 
incident  that  had  taken  place,  and  they  were  all  talking 
to  each  other  and  wondering  what  was  happening,  and 
work  hadn’t  been  done.  Nothing  was 
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happening  as  far  as  their  work  was  concerned.  They  were 
walking  up  to  the  windows  and  looking  outside  to  see 
what  these  people  who  had  left  were  doing,  and  about  five 
or  six  of  them  stood  by  the  windows ;  and  there  was  general 
confusion  in  the  mill,  and  work  wasn’t  being  tended  to  in 
any  way,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  call  them 
together  and  tell  them  what  happened,  and  also  tell  them 
to  concentrate  on  doing  their  work. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  them?  A.  Well,  I  called  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  as  I  recall  it,  I  said  to  the  girls  that  I  wanted  to 
thank  them  for  having  remained  at  their  machines  and 
tending  to  their  work  while  this  incident  took  place.  And 
I  told  them  also  that  Mrs.  Miley  had  come  to  see  me,  that 
a  woman  from  the  union  had  come  to  see  me  without  any 
appointment;  that  these  girls,  rather  than  to  make  an 
appointment  to  see  me  as  is  customary  and  normal,  just 
come  up  and  stood  there  and  demanded  to  have  an  im¬ 
mediate  interview  with  me  when  there  would  have  been  a 
very  simple  way  and  a  right  way  to  do  the  thing,  and 
they  didn’t  choose  to  do  either  the  right  way  or  the  proper 
way — they  just  wanted  to  do  it  right  then  and  there;  they 
wanted  to  talk  to  me  they  weren’t  going  to  make  any  bones 
about  it. 

And  I  told  them  that  we  should  concentrate  on  our 
work;  that  I  didn’t  know  what  effect  this  would  have,  but 
that  they  should  tend  to  their  own  business;  that  this 
group  was  outside 
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and  had  not  dispersed,  and  was  standing  out  there,  and 
when  they  went  out  to  lunch  they  should  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  a  lady-like  way,  and  generally — their  general 
deportment  should  be  such  that  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
argument,  or  any  fighting  with  the  people  who  were  out 
there. 
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And  I  also  told  them  when  T  was  speaking  to  them  about 
the  manner  in  which  they  came  to  me  without  speaking  to 
a  supervisor  or  without  making  an  appointment  or  with¬ 
out  Mrs.  Milev  calling  up,  I  made  the  statement  that  it 
would  be  a  cold  day  in  hell  when  I  would  tolerate  that  kind 
of  misconduct  in  the  mill,  and  that  there  was  a  proper  way 
to  come  and  see  me,  and  that  they  didn’t  choose  to  do  it; 
that  I  had  requested  they  go  back  to  their  machines  and 
go  back  to  work  and  they  refused,  and  that  I  had  said  it 
on  a  number  of  times,  and  they  had  still  refused.  And  I 
told  them  to  punch  their  cards.  I  repeated  to  them  what 
had  happened  at  the  clock. 

And  I  also  told  them  at  that  time  that  we  had  work  in 
there  that  we  had  to  take  care  of ;  we  had  problems  in  our 
production,  and  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  would  be 
just  to  concentrate  on  their  business. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  the  phrase  “filth”  or  “trash”  in 
describing  these  girls  who  left  the  plant?  A.  I’ve  never 
used  the  word  “filth”  or  “trash”  either  in  describing 
those  girls  or  in  describing  anyone. 

Q.  Incidentally,  in  this  incident  at  the  clock,  did  you 
ever 
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use  the  phrase  “Get  out  the  damned  door”?  A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Now-,  what  is  the  company  method  of  receiving  goods 
into  the  plant  and  sending  goods  out  of  the  plant?  A.  I 
don’t  know  what  vou  mean  bv  that.  We  have  a  receiving 
department  and  we  have  a  shipping  department.  Goods 
that  come  into  the  plant  are  brought  in  by  trucks,  by  rail, 
by  any  common  carrier,  and  it  is  brought  into  our  receiv¬ 
ing  platform  where  the  goods  is  checked  into  the  mill  and 
then  sent  on  to  its  department.  And  our  goods,  by  the  same 
token,  are  shipped  out  of  the  shipping  room  loading  dock 
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by  common  carrier  to  whoever  or  whomever  we’re  shipping 
goods  to. 

Q.  Now,  are  there  roads  leading  into  your  shipping  de¬ 
partment  and  to  your  receiving  department?  A.  There 
is  a  regular  street  that  runs  past  the  front  of  the  mill,  and 
where  our  receiving  room  is  we  have  a  set  of  double  doors 
with  a  company  road,  I  would  call  it,  a  private  road,  that 
is  about  175  to  200  feet  long,  that  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
regular  street.  The  regular  street  then  runs  completely 
around  the  mill,  and  at  the  back  end  of  the  mill  we  have  a 
loading  dock  at  our  shipping  room  where  another  little 
road,  private  road,  goes  into  our  loading  dock,  and  it  is 
at  right  angles  with  the  street  out  there,  and  that  is  a  dis¬ 
tance,  I  would  say,  of  only  about  40  feet. 

Q.  Now  on  the  22nd  of  April  in  1952,  what  if  anything 
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happened  with  regard  to  trucks  coming  into  the  plant  or 
trucks  going  out  of  the  plant?  A.  Well,  the  first  that  I 
noticed  was  the  stopping  of  a  truck  that  was  trying  to 
bring  some  goods  in  to  us.  I  was  naturally  concerned  with 
wThat  was  happening  both  inside  and  outside  the  mill,  and 
I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  the  first  thing  I  had  seen 
was  a  truck  that  normally  stops  at  our  place  because  we 
are  the  only  plant  in  the  locality  where  such  a  truck  would 
come  to,  and  it  drove  right  past  and  didn’t  even  stop. 

When  I  looked  at  it,  it  was  going  right  past  the  mill. 

Q.  Where  were  the  girls  at  that  time?  A.  Well,  the 
girls  had  spread  out  by  that  time.  There  was  some  at  the 
receiving  end,  and  there  were  some  in  the  front,  and  I 
don’t  know  at  that  particular  moment  how  many  there  were 
in  the  back,  or  if  there  vrere  any,  but  I  imagine  there 
might  very  well  have  been. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  in  the  front?  A.  Oh,  I’ll  say 
there  must  have  been  about  some  15,  20  odd  girls,  and  some 
men. 

-  / 
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Q.  About  how  many  men?  A.  I  don’t  know.  Maybe  as 
many  as  20. 

Q.  Where  were  these  girls  and  these  men  standing  with 
relation  to  the  roadway  coming  into  the  company  property? 
A.  Well,  the  bulk  of  them  were  in  front  of  Krebs’  grocery 
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store,  which  is  directly  across  the  street  from  the  main 
office  entrance  of  the  mill,  and  the  others  were  down  a  little 
further,  down  near  the  receiving  room. 

After  after  the  first  truck  had  gone  bv,  I  watched  out  of 
my  window  to  see  what  was  happening,  and  then  I  saw 
some  girls  stand  in  front  of  another  truck  that  came  along, 
wave,  and  flag  him  down,  and  he  stopped. 

Q.  Where  were  the  girls  standing?  A.  They  were  out 
in  the  road.  They  walked  out  to  where  the  truck  was  com¬ 
ing  through.  He  had  slowed  down,  evidently  to  turn  in 
and  come  into  our  private  road  to  go  to  our  receiving  room, 
and  as  he  slowed  down  to  do  that  they  flagged  him  down, 
and  they  waved  to  him,  and  then  they  went  over  and 
spoke  to  him. 

Well,  instead  of  turning  in  and  coming  into  the  mill, 
he  drove  straight  on  past. 

Q.  What  truck  was  that,  do  you  know?  A.  I  think  it 
was  Wilkinson  or  Wilkerson.  I  don’t  know  exactly  the 
name  of  the  company. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Was  that  a  common  carrier? 

The  Witness:  Common  carrier. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  What  is  the  next  thing  you 
observed?  A.  The  next  thing  I  observed  was  the  incident 
at  the  shipping  department  in  the  back  of  the  mill — 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that?  A.  Oh,  I  would  say  that 
was  around  3:00  or  3:30.  All  of  the  • 
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common  carriers  come  to  the  mill  after  3:00  o’clock  to  pick 
up  finished  goods,  to  take  out  that  day’s  shipments,  and 
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deliver  it  to  the  carrier  or  to  the  depots,  wherever  it  has 
to  go.  And  then  around  3 :00  or  3 :30  a  truck  pulled  in  and 
backed  into  our  loading  dock,  and  whe  he  backed  into  our 
loading  dock  there  was  only  about,  oh,  maybe  eight  or  ten 
feet  between  the  front  of  his  truck  and  the  road,  the 
regular  street.  This  is  the  back  end  of  the  mill,  at  the 
shipping  room,  and  Mrs.  Miley  came  around  with  her  car 
and  parked  directly  in  front  of  that  truck.  I  believe  it 
was  the  Thompson  truck  w-ho  came  to  pick  up  shipments 
from  us. 

And  she  parked  right  in  front  of  him  so  that  he  couldn’t 
back  up,  because  he  was  backed  up  against  the  loading 
dock.  He  couldn’t  go  forward,  because  her  car  was  parked 
right  in  front  of  him,  and  he  was  pinned  in  between  her 
and  the  loading  dock. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  girls  present?  A.  Oh,  yes, 
there  were  girls  present,  and  there  were  men  present. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many  girls?  A.  I  would  sav  there 
were  eight  girls,  nine  girls. 

Q.  Can  you  identify  any  of  them?  A.  No,  I  don’t  re¬ 
call  who  they  were. 

Q.  Were  they  girls  who  had —  A.  They  were  girls  in 
the  mill,  but  the  men  who  were  out  there 
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were  not  from  the  mill. 

Q.  What  happened?  A.  A  man  came  over — a  man  that 
I  did  not  know — and  he  spoke  to  her,  and  I  later  found 
out  that  that  was  Leo  Byrd,  the  Sheriff,  and  he  told  her 
to  move  the  car,  her  car,  and  they  had  quite  a  long  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  thing,  and  she  finally  got  in  her  car  and  she 
drove  it  about  50  or  60  feet  ahead,  and  then  stopped  the 
car  and  got  out  of  it  again. 

And  the  truck  was  loaded,  and  there  was  a  fellow-  that 
wre  know-  as  Frenchy  Boudreau,  and  another  chap  whose 
name  I  do  not  know-,  w-ho  were  w-orking  on  that  truck. 
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And  Mr.  Boyle  said  to  Frenchy,  “I’ll  fill  out  your  bill  of 
ladings — ” 

Mr.  Kyle :  Just  a  moment,  did  the  witness  see  and  hear 
all  this? 

The  Witness:  I  was  standing  right  there. 

Mr.  Kyle:  All  right,  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  an 
objection  for  hearsay. 

The  Witness:  No,  no,  I  was  standing  right  there,  and 
I  heard  every  word  of  it.  And  while  Mr.  Boyle  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  him,  I  was  right  in  on  the  conversation. 

A.  (Continuing)  And  Frenchy  said,  “Gee,  I’m  afraid 
to  drive  the  truck.”  And  Mr.  Boyle  said,  “Let  your  helper 
drive  the  truck,  and  you  get  in  the  back  and  see  to  it  that 
none  of  the  goods  fall  out  of  the  truck.”  And  Mr.  Boyle 
said  to  him,  “I’ll  finish  your  bills  of  lading  and  I’ll  send 
them  over  to  you  later, 
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and  you  just  go  ahead  and  take  the  goods  to  wherever 
they  have  to  go.” 

He  also  said  to  Frenchy  at  the  time — Frenchy  said  to 
him,  said,  “Gee,  I’m  real  worried  about  this  thing,  and  it 
might  cost  me  my  job.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

And  Mr.  Boyle  said,  “If  it  costs  you  your  job,  you  come 
in  and  see  me,  and  I’ll  get  you  another  one.”  And  with 
that,  Frenchy  jumped  into  the  back  of  the  truck,  and  the 
other  chap  started  to  drive  away,  and  just  as  the  truck 
pulled  out  of  our  driveway  and  went  on  to  the  main  street, 
some  of  these  men,  about  five  of  them,  jumped  into  a  car 
that  was  parked  and  all  five  of  them  got  into  the  car  and 
they  started  to  follow  the  truck.  When  Frenchy  saw  them 
jump  into  the  car,  as  we  did,  he  jumped  out  of  the  back 
end  of  the  truck — 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  move  to  strike  “as  he  saw  them  as  we 
did.”  I  submit  the  witness  doesn’t  know  what  he  saw. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right. 
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A.  (Continuing)  Evidently  he  saw  something.  He 
jumped  out  of  the  truck.  He  came  running  up  on  the 
loading  dock  and  he  said,  “As  of  right  now  I’m  fired. 
And  I’m  not  going  to  get  hurt.  How  about  the  job?”  That 
was  in  a  very  nervous  and  distraught  tone.  So  I  imagine 
he  had  seen  something.  And  he  came  into  the  mill  and 
stood  there,  and  he  didn’t  know  if  he  should  go  home  or 
what  he  should  do,  and  the  truck  proceeded  down  the 
street. 
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Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  men  in  the  car?  A.  I 
didn’t  know  the  men  in  the  car,  but  I  know  them  now.  I 
know  one  to  be  Mr.  Wallace.  He  was  the  driver  of  the  car. 
I  saw  him  on  many,  many  occasions  since  that  time,  and 
I  found  out  who  he  is.  , 

Q.  Recognize  any  of  the  others?  A.  There  was  a  fellow 
that  I  also  recognized  who  once  threatened  to  shoot  me, 
by  the  name  of  Hub  Bullock. 

Q.  Is  Hub  Bullock  related  to —  A.  Odine  Bullock. 

Q.  What  is  the  relationship?  A.  I  don’t  know.  I  think 
they  are  husband  and  wife,  maybe;  yes,  husband  and  wife. 

Q.  Do  you  observe — I  withdraw  that.  Did  these  men 
get  into  the  car  while  Miss  Miley  and  all  of  the  other  girls 
were  still  there,  is  that  correct?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anybody  there  that  afternoon  named 
Aaron  Nellums?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Anything  happen  with  him?  A.  Yes,  he  was  stand¬ 
ing  just  at  the  edge  of  our  property  and  I  was  directing 
the  Express  truck  to  back  in ;  he  had  been  stopped  and 
spoken  to  by  this  group  that  was  there,  and  he  didn’t 
seem  to  know  what  to  do.  So  I  called  over  to  him,  and  I 
said,  “Come  on 
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and  let’s  back  the  truck  in  here  and  let’s  get  the  thing 
loaded.  We’ll  talk  about  it  later.” 
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Mr.  Kyle:  Where  was  this? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Wait  a  moment —  A.  This 
was  in  the  back  of  the  mill. 

Q.  You  say  an  Express  truck  had  been  stopped?  A.  Yes, 
Railway  Express. 

Q.  Was  this  after  the  Thompson  incident?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  it  was  stopped,  and  who  stopped  it.  A. 
Well,  as  the  Railway  Express — Thompson  was  still  in 
there,  just  getting  ready  to  pull  out.  The  Railway  Express 
truck  came  up.  They  stopped  the  truck  and  they  spoke  to 
him,  and  I  motioned  to  him  and  told  him  to  come  on  in. 

Q.  How  did  they  stop  the  truck?  A.  Well,  they  got  out 
in  the  road  and  they  flag  him,  and  they  walk  over  to  the 
driver,  and  he  was  intending  to  stop  anyway  to  wait  his 
turn  to  come  in  and  turn  around  and  back  in,  and  as  he 
pulled  up,  they  just  flagged  him,  waved  to  him,  and  then 
bunched  all  around  the  cab  and  engaged  him  in  conversa¬ 
tion. 

Q.  This  was  all  in  the  roadway?  A.  This  was  in  the 
roadway,  right  at  the — right  where  he  would  come  into 
our  place. 

Q.  And  about  how  many  girls  were  there  then?  A.  Oh, 
it  was  about  the  same  number.  I  don’t  know  exactlv, 
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maybe  10,  15  girls. 

Q.  What  happened?  A.  And  he  backed  his  truck  in, 
and  as  he  was  doing  that  and  I  was  telling  him  to  back 
the  truck  in,  this  Aaron  Heliums  shouted  to  me,  “"Why 
don’t  you  come  out  here  and  cross  the  line,  and  I’ll  take 
care  of  you?”  And  T  answered  something,  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  exactly  what  I  said,  and  I  kept  talking  to  the  man 
to  back  the  truck  in.  And  then  vou  know  what  he  did  sav 
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to  me.  He  said,  “If  you  come  across  the  line,  I’ll — ” 
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Q.  Put  it  on  the  record,  whatever  he  said.  A.  Well,  he 
said — 

Mr.  Kyle:  Write  it. 

A.  (Continuing) — he  said  that  he’d  knock  the  shit  out 
of  me  if  I  come  across  the  line. 

Q.  Who  is  Aaron  Nellums,  do  you  know?  A.  I  didn’t 
know  him  at  the  time,  but  since  that  time,  I’ve  found  out 
that  he’s  the  husband  of  a  girl  that  has  once  worked  for 
us. 

Q.  Fronia  Nellums?  A.  Fronia  Nellums;  and  he’s  also 
the  brother  of  Stella  Gilley. 

Q.  Now  what  happened  with  the  Express  truck?  A. 
Well,  the  Express  truck  loaded  up  and  they  kept  shout¬ 
ing  and  talking — 

Q.  What  did  they  shout?  A.  Well, — 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Who  is  “they”  now? 

The  Witness :  These  people ;  these  pickets  that  were  out 
there,  these  10  or  12  girls,  and  this  girl  shouted  to  me, 
everybody  that  was  there,  but  primarily  the  girls  were 
saying  “Don’t  load  it.  We’re  on  strike.”  And  this  and 
the  other  thing,  “You’ll  get  in  here — ”  They  shouted*  in¬ 
cidentally,  the  same  thing  in  the  morning  to  the  girls, 
“You  can  get  in  today,  but  you  want  be  able  to  get  in 
tomorrow.” 

And  they  said  the  same  thing  then.  “We’ll  close  this 
mill  down.  You  won’t  get  any  shipments  in  here,”  and 
everybody  was  at  a  free-for-all,  just  shouting  and  yelling 
and  threatening.  And  I’m  sure  that  if  I  walked  across 
the  line  when  he  asked  me  to,  he  might  have  accomplished 
his  purpose. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  move  that  be  stricken,  Mr.  Examiner. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  motion  granted. 

Mr.  Kyle:  That  part  “if  he  walked  across  the  line.” 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  anything  else  happen  that 
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afternoon  with  regard  to  any  of  the  trucks?  A.  I  don’t 
remember  if  that  was  the  same  day  or  if  it  was  next  day 
that  the  other  truck  came  in. 

Q.  Which  truck?  A.  Ott.  It  belonged  to  a  man — 

Q.  Lott?  A.  Lott,  I’m  sorry.  I  think  his  name  is  George 
Lott,  or  something;  what  ever  his  name  is,  at  any  rate — 
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Q.  What  happened  to  his  truck?  A.  Well,  we  were 
having  difficulty  getting  our  goods  in  and  out  of  the  mill. 
So  we  tried  to  find  a  carrier  who  would  be  willing  to  come 
in  and  take  the  goods  out  and  not  be  frightened  awav  bv 
these  threats  that  were  being  made  by  the  pickets. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to — 

A.  (Continuing) — and  by  the  men. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Object  to  the  answer  that  says  “by  these 
threats  being  made.” 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  objection  sustained. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Move  it  be  stricken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Well,  what  was  the  reason  for 
your  communicating  with  him?  A.  Well,  the  purpose  was 
we  wanted  to  get  our  goods  in  and  out  of  the  mill,  and 
we  were  looking  for  a  carrier  who  would  do  that. 

Q.  And  what  happened?  A.  And  we  contacted  this 
man  Lott.  He  came  over  with  his  truck  and  a  driver.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  mill  they  stopped  him.  They  ran  out 
into  the  street  and  they  surrounded  the  cab. 

Q.  Where  was  this?  A.  This  was  in  the  back  of  the  mill 
at  the  shipping  room. 

Q.  On  the  company  property?  A.  No,  just  as  he  was 
to  turn  into  the  company  property. 

Q.  About  how  many  people  stopped  him?  A.  I’d  say 
about  20,  15  or  20. 
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Q.  What  was  their  method  of  stopping  him?  A.  Well, 
their  method  was  to  stand  in  front  of  the  truck  and  not 
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move  away,  to  motion  to  him  to  stop,  and  to  generally 
block  the  road  so  that  he  couldn’t  go  any  place. 

Q.  All  right.  A.  So,  he  slowed  down  and  stopped. 

Q.  What  happened?  A.  Mrs.  Miley  and  some  of  the 
other  girls  engaged  in  quite  a  conversation  with  him.  I 
don’t  know  what  they  said.  I  couldn’t  hear  it.  But  he  then 
came  into  the  mill  and  we  spoke  to  him,  and  we  spoke  to 
him  and  we  talked  to  him  about  the  rates  that  he  would 
charge,  and  that  we  had  worked  for  him,  and  that  we  would 
give  him  our  shipping  and  our  trucking  work;  that  we 
had  goods  to  bring  in.  And  he  said  he’d  very  much  like 
to  handle  the  job. 

The  driver,  in  the  meantime,  was  sitting  out  in  the  cab. 
He  went  outside  after  we  spoke  to  him.  He  says,  “Fine, 
I’ll  have  him  back  the  truck  in.  Everything  is  O.K.  We’ll 
handle  the  job.” 

He  went  out  to  the  cab  and  he  spoke  to  the  driver,  and 
then  the  driver  and  the  Lott  man  came  back  in.  And  the 
driver  said  that  these  girls  had  spoken  to  him  and  that 
they  had  threatened  him,  and  that  one  had  slapped  his 
face — 

Mr.  Kyle:  Now  I — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  the  hearsay  as  to  what  these 
people  did. 
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Mr.  Friedlander:  I  don’t  think  this  comes  within  the 
hearsay  rule,  Mr.  Examiner.  He  is  relating  a  report  that 
he  received  as  the  person  in  charge  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  as  long  as  it  goes  in  just  for  that  and 
not  for  the  truth — 

The  Witness:  Well,  it  was  reported  to  me  by  this  fellow. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  will  leave  it  in  as  the  report 
that  he  got,  but  not  as  to  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

A.  (Continuing)  And  they  both  came  in  and  they  spoke 
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a  little  longer,  and  they  said,  “Well,  we’d  like  to  think 
this  thing  over.”  And  with  that,  instead  of  thinking  it 
over,  they  drove  away.  And  the  following  morning  Mr. 
Lott  called  the  office  and  said  that  he  still  wanted  to  work 
for  us;  he  needed  the  work,  and  that  he  had  only  gone 
home  to  get  himself  some  protection;  and  that  now  that 
he  had  protection  he  was  going  to  come  back. 

Q.  Then  what  happened?  A.  And  I  believe  he  did  come 
back  that  morning.  I’m  not  absoluetly  certain.  I  believe 
he  did  come  back,  and  I  believe  he  backed  his  truck  into 
our  loading  platform,  and  I  think  that  was  the  morning 
when  the  pickets  were  letting  the  air  out  of  the  front  tires 
of  the  truck  while  he  was  parked  there. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Once  gain,  may  I  ask  if  he — 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  you  see  them  letting  the 
air  out  of  the  tires?  A.  I  saw  the  air  out  of  the  tires.  I 
did  not  see  the  individual 
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let  the  air  out,  but  there  was  none  of  the  pickets  there, 
but  the  tire  was  down.  The  front  left  tire  of  the  truck  had 
the  air  out  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  truck  back  into  the  plant?  A.  Yes, 
I  was  in  the  shipping  room  and  the  truck  came  in  and 
backed  its  way  into  the  loading  dock. 

Q.  What  happened  then?  A.  Well,  we  loaded  on  the 
truck  what  ever  we  had  to  load,  and  the  driver  had  caught 
them  leaving  the  air  out  of  the  tire  in  sufficient  time  to  be 
able  to  still  drive  on,  and  he  drove  away,  and  I  guess  had 
air  put  back  into  it. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  hearsay  on  the  letting  the  air  out 
of  the  tire,  unless  the  witness  saw  it. 

The  Witness:  I  saw  the  fact  that  the  tire  was  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  You  didn’t  see  who  let  the 
air  out  of  the  tire?  A.  No. 

Mr.  Kyle:  You  didn’t  see  the  driver  catch  the  person 
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who  let  the  air  out  of  the  tire,  if  anybody  let  it  out? 

The  Witness:  No,  no. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  we  will  strike  that 
part  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  On  the  23rd  were  there  any 
incidents  with  regard  to  any  of  the  trucks?  A.  Well, 
every  truck  that  ever  tried  to  come  near  the  mill  was 
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stopped,  and  the  drivers  were  accosted  and  spoken  to. 

Q.  Now  during  the  day  of  the  23rd  when  these  trucks 
were  stopped,  were  they  stopped  by  one  picket  or  by  groups 
of  pickets?  A.  Well,  they  were  usually  stopped  by  a  group 
of  pickets.  I  never  saw  a  truck  stopped  by  one  picket. 

Q.  About  how  many  people  in  the  group?  A.  Oh,  any¬ 
where  from  four  to  20.  And  there’s  one  other  thing  as 
regards  the  trucks  that  T  think  happened  either  that  day 
or  the  next  day.  We  had  the  Railway  Express — the  Rail¬ 
way  Express  had  come  into  our  place  and  they  had  a 
driver  on  the  truck,  and  he  picked  up  our  goods  and  he 
followed — someone  followed  the  truck  in  a  car,  and  they 
threatened  him  with  a  wrench  on  the  road,  and  he  refused 
to  come  back  the  next  day. 

Q.  Who  was  that?  Do  you  know?  A.  I  don’t  know  his 
name,  but  he  didn’t  file  any  charges.  However,  he  still 
works  for  the  Railway  Express  Company. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  object  to  the  testimony 
about — what  was  it,  hitting  him  in  the  head  with  a  wrench? 

The  Witness:  I  didn’t  say  hitting  him  in  the  head.  I 
said  that  his  employer  reported  to  me  that  his  driver  was 
not  coming  back  because  he  was  threatened  with  a  wrench 
on  the  road;  his  car  was  stopped — his  truck  was  stopped 
and  the  fellow  had  a  wrench  in  his  hand  and  he  said  if 
he  knew  what  was  good  for  him,  if  he  didn’t  want  to  be 
killed,  he  shouldn’t  come  back.  And  the  employer  told  me 
he  couldn’t  get  him  to  come  back. 
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Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  it,  Mr.  Examiner. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Once  again,  this  is  a  report  made  to 
the  general  manager  in  the  conduct  of  his  business. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  I’ll  leave  it  in  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  purpose  only. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now,  during  this  period  of 
time  can  you  tell  us  whether  the  girls  who  were  on  the 
picket  line  were  shouting;  what  was  their  conduct?  A. 
Well,  the  girls  on  the  picket  line  shouted.  The  evening 
when  they  first  walked  out,  they  shouted  as  the  girls  came 
out  of  the  mill,  and  I  was  standing  outside  and  could  hear 
them:  “You  might  have  come  in  today,  but  you’ll  never 
get  back  in  tomorrow.  You’re  scabs,  and  we’re  going  to 
close  the  mill  down.  We’re  going  to  see  to  it  that  nothing 
gets  in  or  out  of  this  place.”  And  they  shouted  to  some 
of  them,  “Come  on,  you  signed  cards;  what  are  you,  cow¬ 
ards?  You’re  afread.  You  know  that  you  signed  them; 
come  on  out.” 

And  they  shouted  “scabs”  generally  to  whoever  passed 
them  or  came  in  there. 

Q.  Any  thing  else  you  recall  being  said?  A.  The  only 
other  thing  that  I  recall  being  said  was  a  conversation 
that  I  had  with  one  of  the  pickets,  Claire  Beasley,  as  T 
left  the  mill.  She  motioned  to  me  and  she  asked  me  to 
come  over  to  her,  and  I  walked  over  to  her,  and  she  said 
to  me,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  you  told  me — you  told  us  to  go  back 
to  work,  and  we 
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didn’t  go.  But  do  you  think  I  am  ever  going  to  get  my 
job  back?”  Something  to  that  effect.  I  remember  her  spe¬ 
cifically  saying  to  me,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  you  told  us  to  go 
back  to  work,  and  I  didn’t,  I  know  we  didn’t  go  back,  but 
do  you  think,  I’ll  get  my  work  back  at  some  time?”  Some¬ 
thing  to  that  effect,  something  about  getting  her  work  back. 
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Q.  Was  it  at  the  time  you  were  carrying  some  flowers 
in  your  hand?  A.  Yes.  If  you  want  me  to  tell  you  that 
part  of  it  and  go  through  the  “Nicky  Boy,” — 

Q.  Tell  the  incident  as  it  happened.  A.  I  was  going  out 
of  the  mill  and  I  had  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  my  hand  that 
I  was  going  to  take  to  my  apartment.  And  as  I  walked 
out,  Claire  Beasley  was  standing  out  there,  and  she  mo¬ 
tioned  to  me,  and  she  said  to  me,  “Nicky  boy,  I  know  that 
you  told  us  to  go  back  to  work,  and  I  know  that  we  didn’t 
go  back,  but  are  you  angry  at  me?  Will  you  take  me  back 
to  work?” 

And  I  turned  to  her  and  I  said,  “Claire,  you’re  getting 
more  beautiful  every  day.”  And  she  says,  “Nicky  boy, 
that  is  not  the  kind  of  an  answer  I  want.”  I  said,  “You 
are  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Pascagoula,”  and  I  picked 
up  my  flowers  and  I  stepped  into  my  car,  and  I  drove 
away. 

Q.  "When  was  this?  A.  What  time,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes,  time  or  day? 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Go  ahead.  I  thought  I  heard 
this  was  the  second  day.  A.  Yes,  I  recalled  it  to  be— T-they 
were  out,  they  went  out  on  the  22nd.  I  believe  this  was  on 
the  23rd.  No, — it  was  on  the  same  day  because  she  said, 
“I  know  you  told  us  to  go  back  to  work.”  I  am  quite  sure 
it  was  the  same  day  as  they  walked —  Wait  a  moment,  I 
have  to  think  about  it.  I  really  don’t  know.  It  was  either 
that  day  or  the  next  one.  The  only  thing  that  confuses  me 
is  that  the  first  day  the  girls  went  out,  there  was  so  much 
commotion  going  on  that  I  don’t  believe  it  was  at  night, 
although  it  might  have  been. 

Q.  Now  at  any  time  did  you  hear  Claire  Beasely,  while 
she  was  on  the  picket  line,  say  that  they  were  getting  out¬ 
side  help?  A.  Well,  Claire  Beasley  did  quite  a  bit  of  talk- 
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ing  on  that  picket  line,  and  quite  a  bit  of  shouting,  and 
quite  a  bit  of  threatening  that  I  heard. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  the  form  of  the  answer.  It  is  not 
responsive,  Mr.  Examiner. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Move  it  be  stricken. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  strike  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  What  did  she  say?  A.  She 
shouted  at  the  girls,  “You’ll  get  in  today,  but  you  won’t 
be  able  to  get  in  tomorrow’,  and  we’re  going  to  have  help 
to  do  it,”  or  “We’re  going  to  have  some — ”  “We’ll  have 
what  is 
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necessary  to  do  it,”  something  to  that  effect.  I  don’t  re¬ 
call  the  exact  words  she  used. 

Q.  The  day  of  the  23rd,  did  you  hear  anything  at  all 
about  any  seaman  coming  over  from  Mobile  or  shrimpers 
from  Biloxi?  A.  Well,  on  the  23rd  the  rumors — a  rumor 
spread  through  the  mill  like  wildfire,  and  no  matter  where 
I  went  in  the  mill  girls  would  come  up  to  see  me  and  say, 
“Mr.  Nicholas,  what  kind  of  protection  are  -we  going  to 
get?  The  shrimpmen  are  coming  in  from  Biloxi,  and  the 
seamen  are  coming  in  from  Mobile,  and  they  are  going 
to  beat  us  up,  and  they’re  going  to  do  this  to  us,  and  you 
don’t  know — ”  And  I  kept  saying  to  them,  “Everything 
is  going  to  be  all  right.  Don’t  worry  about  it.  You  will 
get  all  the  protection  you  need.” 

xYnd  one  girl  said  to  me,  “It’s  nice  for  you  to  say  that, 
Mr.  Nicholas,  but  we’ve  seen  these  men  here  before,  and 
we’ll  need  a  lot  more  protection  than  we’ve  got.” 

And  they  were  generally  excited  and  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  these  men  were  coming  into  Pascagoula. 
Seems  they  had  been  there  once  before. 

Mr.  Kyle:  This  was  on  what  day? 

The  Witness:  On  the  23rd. 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now  did  anything  happen  to 
the  physical  property  of  the  company  at  any  time  after 
April  the  22nd?  A.  Sure  something  happened  to  the 
physical  property.  We  had  a  dynamiting  out  there  where — 
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Q.  When  was  this?  A.  When? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  don’t  remember  the  exact  time.  I  know 
it  was  after  the  issuance  of  the  permanent  injunction  to 
restrain  the  violence  that  was  going  on. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  day  of  the  week  it  was? 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  the  form  of  the  answer,  “the  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  violence  that  was  going  on.” 

The  Witness:  That  is  why  they  gave  the  injunction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Do  you  remember  what  day 
of  the  week  it  was? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  moment.  I  will  sustain 
the  objection. 

A.  It  wTas  a  Saturday;  Saturday  night.  I  was  in  the  mill 
at  around  10:00  o’clock  that  Saturday  night  and  there 
were  about  20  people  standing  in  front  of  the  mill,  in 
front  of  Krebs’  store,  and  I  drove  past  in  my  car,  and 
on  a  Saturday  night,  as  I  recall;  it  was  a  Saturday,  as  I 
recall,  and  that  is  when  it  happened.  Someone  threw 
this  dynamite  at  our  substation,  and  it  didn’t  hit  the 
station,  but  it  blew  out  all  the  windows. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  the  statement  of  the  witness  un¬ 
less  he  is  prepared  to  testify  that  he  saw  something,  saw 
someone  throw  it,  and  move  the  answer  be  stricken. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  motion  granted. 
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Q.  What  did  you  observe  on  Sunday  with  regard  to  the 
plant  property?  A.  Well,  I  noticed  that  part  of  the 
cement  was  blown  out,  and  that  the  windows  vrere  broken 
out  of  the  wall,  and  that  part  of  the  fence  was  dented 
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in,  and  that  there  had  been  an  explosion  there,  and  I  got 
ahold  of  Pete  Beausage,  our  guard,  and  I  got  ahold  of  him  ? 

and  he  said  to  me,  “Well,  last  night  they  came  here  with  {J 

« •  v 

a  car — ” 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  what  he  said.  1 

A.  (Continuing)  — well,  he  reported —  i  I 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  moment.  j 

A.  (Continuing) — well,  he  reported  to  me  in  the  course 
of  his  duties  as  a  watchman. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  We  have  got  hearsay  here.  I’ll  « 

let  it  in  for  the  purpose  that  it  was  reported,  and  that  is 
the  only  purpose. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Show  the  basis  of  your  action  only.  •* 

A.  (Continuing)  Well,  this  Mr.  Beausage  was  our  watch¬ 
man.  He  reported  to  me  when  I  came  to  find  out  what 
happened,  that  a  car  had  come  up  that  night  and  that  he 
had  driven  in  on  the  company  property,  and  that  they 
had  hurled  something  at  our  electrical  substation,  and  that 
a  few  minutes  later  there  was  an  explosion  that  blew 
out  all  of  the  windows  and  damaged  the  property;  that 
he  saw  the  car;  that  he  got  the  license  number  of  the 
car;  and  that  he  turned  the  license  number  of  the  car 
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over  to  the  Sheriff,  and  that  the  Sheriff  was  apprised  of 
the  fact  who  it  was,  and  he  told  me  that  the  man’s  name 
was  Alexander.  I  don’t  know  what  the  initials  were,  but 
he  reported  the  whole  incident  to  me  as  to  who  did  it.  .  r 

Q.  Any  thing  happen  to  your  telephone  wires?  A.  Yes, 
they  cut  our  telephone  wires.  The  night  that — well,  the 
National  Guard  arrived  in  the  morning,  and  they  cut  them  « 

the  evening  prior  to  that. 

It  was  reported  to  me  on  that  occasion  that  our  watch¬ 
man  in  the  mill  heard  someone  run  across  the  roof.  He  * 

heard  the  footsteps  on  the  roof.  He  wasn’t  armed.  It 
was  reported  to  me  that  this  happened  by  our  night  watch- 
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man.  And  he  heard  the  footsteps.  He  wasn’t  armed.  He 
didn ’t  know  what  to  do  about  it,  so  he  just  stood  quietly  in 
the  mill,  and  then  when  the  footsteps  went  back  to  the  silk 
screening  end,  that  is,  the  far  right-hand  corner  of  the  mill, 
and  after  that  he  heard  no  other  noise  or  heard  no  one — 

Mr.  Byle:  Same  objection  I’ve  made  on  these  reports, 
Mr.  Examiner,  not  for  the  truth — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  I  will  leave  it  in  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting,  but  for  no  other  purpose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  What  did  you  observe  with 
regard  to  the  telephone  wires?  A.  Well,  when  I  arrived  in 
the  morning,  I  observed  that  the  telephone  wires  had  been 
cut,  and  that  they  were  lying  on  the 
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ground  close  to  the  pole,  and  had  been  cut  at  where  they 
met  the  building. 

Q.  What  happened?  A.  It  was  just  the  night  that  the 
National  Guard — the  National  Guard  arrived  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  this  was  at  the  evening  of  that — when  the  Guard 
came,  the  wires  had  been  cut  because  when  I  put  the  wires 
back  up,  the  National  Guard  was  standing  there  watch¬ 
ing  me  put  them  up. 

The  telephone  company  said  that  they  were  having  labor 
difficulties  with  their  own,  and  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  they  would  be  unable  to  send  a  repairman,  so  I 
got  a  ladder  and  I  put  the  wires  up  myself,  and  recon¬ 
nected  them  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Joseph  Boyle. 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  at  any  time  with  regard  to  the 
windows  in  the  plant?  A.  Yes,  there  were  a  number  of 
incidents  regarding  the  windows,  where  a  car  or  cars  would 
drive  by  at  night  and  shoot  the  windows,  and  we  have  not 
replaced  those  windows  yet,  and  there  are  bullet  holes 
in  the  windows  where  they  shot  right  into  the  windows  of 
the  mill.  And  on  one  occasion  it  was  reported  again 
to  me  by  Pete  Beausage  that  he  saw  the  cars  go  by.  He 
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heard  the  shots,  and  by  the  time  he  got  into  his  car  they 
were  gone  and  he  couldn’t  catch  up  with  them. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Same  objection. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right.  Now,  Mr.  Kyle,  you 
had 
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better  make  your  objections  timely. 

Mr.  Kyle:  The  witness  doesn’t  stop  in  the  middle  of  his 
answer,  and  I  hate  to  interrupt  him. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  You  should  stop  him. 

Mr.  Kyle:  All  right. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Nevertheless,  I  will  let  it  in  only 
for  the  purpose  of  the  report  having  been  made  to  you. 

Mr.  Kvle:  I  think  Counsel  will  agree  with  me  that  a  lot 
of  times  Mr.  Nicholas  has  gone  right  on  into  something, 
and  not  having  interrupted  him  and  made  my  objection 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  You  did  observe  with  your  own 
eyes  these  bullet  holes  in  the  windows?  A.  Oh,  yes,  I 
walked  by  the  mill  in  the  morning  and  looked  at  them  and 
saw  the  size  of  them.  They  were  about  the  size  of  a  dime, 
a  cleancut  hole  right  through  the  window,  and  they’re  still 
there. 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  to  you  personally  at  any  time 
after  April  the  22nd?  A.  Yes,  I  was — Let  me  see — A 
couple  of  things  happened  to  me.  This  one  chap  threatened 
to  beat  me  up,  Number  One. 

Q.  Who  was  that?  A.  That  was  Aaron  Nellums. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Is  that  the  same  incident? 

The  Witness :  That  is  the  incident  I  repeated  before. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  All  right. 

A.  (Continuing)  Hub  Bullock  saw  me  driving  down  the 
road  towards  Moss  Point,  and  he  was  in  a  convertible,  and 
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he  got  behind  my  car  and  he  started  to  cut  around.  I  was 
on  the  back  country  road.  I  don’t  know  what  the  name  of 
it  is,  but  it  goes  toward  Moss  Point,  the  back  way  to  Moss 
Point,  and  he  followed  me,  and  then  he  cut  up  around  in 
front  of  me,  and  cut  me  off,  and  then  jammed  me  over  to 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  I  slowed  down,  but  I  kept  the  car 
moving.  And  he  had  two  other  people  with  him,  and  he 
just  kept  that  up,  and  he  shouted  things  at  me. 

Another  incident,  I  was  coming  in  from  Mobile — the  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  incidentally,  I  was  living  in  Gulfpott  at 
the  Edgewater  Gulf  Hotel,  and  because  of  the  threats  that 
had  been  made  to  me  and  because  of  the  way  that  they  had 
followed  my  car,  and  the  attempt  to  run  me  off  the  road  one 
night,  where  thev  actuallv  cut  right  in  front  of  me  and 
pushed  me  off  into  the  ditch,  I  moved  out  of  the  Edgewater 
Gulf  Hotel  and  I  moved  up  to  Mobile  and  took  an  apart¬ 
ment  where  I  thought  no  one  could  find  me,  and  lived  there. 

And  I  went  home  in  different  ways  in  the  event  that  some¬ 
one  was  following  me.  They  did  follow  me  on  another  occa¬ 
sion  out  the  back  road,  on  90,  and  as  I  was  driving  my  car, 
I  was  going  about  50  miles  an  hour,  this  car  shot  up  from 
in  back  of  me — first  it  drove  very  close  behind  me,  hardly 
left  any  room 
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behind  me,  and  then  it  shot  around  in  front  of  me,  jammed 
its  brakes  on,  and  I  cut  over  to  the  side,  and  just  avoided 
him,  and  as  soon  as  that  happened,  he  stepped  on  the  gas 
and  drove  away. 

Q.  Who  was  that?  A.  I  don’t  recall  who  the  driver  was, 
but  Hub  Bullock  was  in  the  car ;  and  then  I  received  a  call 
one  night,  after  I  had  been  in  Mobile  some  time  at  the 
Creighton  Towers  where  I  live.  The  phone  rang,  and  I 
was  called  to  the  phone,  and  I  went  down  and  I  answered  it, 
and  someone  said  to  me,  “If  you  as  much  as  put  your  foot 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi — ” 
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Mr.  Kyle :  Just  a  moment.  I’d  like  to  object  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Examiner.  Same  thing,  telephone  conversation,  un¬ 
identified. 

The  Witness:  Well,  the  man  called  me  to  the  telephone. 
He  told  me  he  was  going  to  kill  me. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Just  a  moment.  Unidentified  voice.  A  proper 
foundation  hasn’t  been  laid  for  it,  and  also  it  is  hearsay. 
The  first  ground,  it  is  a  telephone  conversation. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  This  isn’t  a  matter  of  being  binding 
on  a  particular  person.  He  is  relating  an  incident  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  him. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  My  only  concern  is  the  relevancy 
of  this  to  the  issues  we  have  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
unless — 

Mr.  Kvle:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  can  tell  you  now  that  a  lot  of 
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the  things,  I  don’t  know,  Counsel  can’t  prove  everything 
through  one  witness,  but  I  think  that  I  might  as  well  apprise 
him — he  knows  already,  I  think, — that  unless  these  things 
are  connected  up,  I  am  going  to  move  to  strike.  By  that  I 
mean  connected  up  with  the  action  of  the  girls  who  were 
on  the  picket  line,  the  girls  who  are  involved  in  this 
proceeding. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  as  far  as  the  identification 
of  the  telephone  call,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  comes  outside 
the  scope  of  the  issue  here,  it  comes  outside  the  usual  hear¬ 
say  rule.  A  person  usually  doesn’t  identify  himself  when 
he  calls  somebody  to  make  a  threat.  I  will  let  this  in. 

A.  (Continuing)  I  went  down  to  the  phone,  and  I  an¬ 
swered  the  phone,  and  this  man  said  to  me,  “If  you  as  much 
as  put  your  foot  into  the  State  of  Mississippi  again,  we’re 
going  to  kill  you,  and  you’re  going  to  go  out  of  the  state 
in  a  box.” 

And  with  that  he  hung  up  the  phone,  and  I  tried  to  get 
the  operator  back,  and  I  finally  did  get  the  operator  and 
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she  told  me  that  it  was  made  from  a  pay  station,  and  she 
couldn’t  trace  the  call.  It  was  a  paid  call  and  she  couldn’t 
trace  it. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  tell  us?  A.  Yes; 
then  I  had  another  incident  with  Aaron  Nellums  where 
he  threatened — he  didn’t  say  it  directly  to  me,  but  he  made 
the  statement  that  I’m  going — 

Air.  Kyle :  Just  a  moment. 

A.  (Continuing)  — I’m  going  to  shoot  that  son  of  a 
bitch — 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  the  hearsay  statement  by  Aaron 
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Nellums. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right.  Motion  is  granted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Do  you  know  whether  he  made 
a  statement  of  that  type  to  anybody?  A.  He  made  the 
statement,  he  said,  “You  can  tell  him  for  me — ” 

Mr.  Kyle:  Just  a  moment.  I  am  going  to  object  to  him 
repeating  the  statement,  the  alleged  statement  of  Aaron 
Nellums,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  testify  that  it  was  told 
directly  to  him  by  Nellums. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Who  related  the  statement  to 
you?  A.  I  don’t  remember  exactly.  I  think  it  was  Udell 
Noff.  And  he  was  conveying  a  message  that  Aaron  Nellums 
had  given  him  to  give  to  me. 

Q.  All  right.  A.  He  said,  “You  can  tell  him,”  and  he 
was  telling  me. 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  object  to  the  reason  why  Noff  reported  that 
to  the — allegedly  reported  that  to  the  witness.  It’s  hearsay. 

The  Witness:  Well,  I  think  I  told  you — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  moment.  I  have  got  a 
ruling  here. 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  move  to  strike  all  other  from  what  the  wit¬ 
ness  said,  what  the  witness  said  the  name  of  the  party  was 
who  reported  the  conversation  to  him. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  will  sustain  the  motion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Is  there  anything  else  that 
happened 
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to  you,  Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  Well,  I  think  I  told  you  that  I 
was  actually  run  off  the  road  on  one  occasion,  and  run  into 
the  ditch,  and  I  had  to  back  my  car  out  of  it.  To  get  it  out 
of  it,  it  was — I  guess  you  would  call  it  the  soft  shoulder  on 
a  road,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  or  water  ditch,  maybe  about 
two  feet  deep,  where  water  normally — where  they  build 
the  road  up,  and  I  was  cut  off  in  avoiding  the  car  that  cut 
me  off,  and  I  actually  ran  into  the  ditch,  and  my  car  went 
down  into  the  ditch,  and  it  took  me  about  a  half  hour  to  get 
out  of  it,  to  try  to  back  the  car  up. 

Q.  Did  you  ever —  A.  Incidentally,  that  car  had  a  Texas 
license  plate  on  it,  that  ran  me  into  the  ditch.  Go  ahead. 
Excuse  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  observe  an  incident  where  Miss  Ruth 
Miley  followed  a  truck?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  When  did  that  take  place?  A.  I  don’t  remember  the 
exact  date,  but  a  truck  came  down  to  the  mill  to  pick  up 
some  goods,  and  Mrs.  Miley ’s  red  Ford  was  parked  out  in 
front  of  the  mill,  and  she  was  standing  outside  of  her  car 
talking  to  about  four  or  five  girl  pickets.  She  had  another 
women  with  her.  The  other  woman,  I  don’t  know. 

Our  truck,  this  truck  came  in,  and  he  backed  the  truck  in 
and  started  to  load  the  truck  up  with  cloth.  As  he  pulled 
away  from  the  mill  she  got  into  her  car  with  this  other 
woman 
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and  turned  her  car  around  and  started  to  follow  the 
truck,  and  we  took  pictures  of  her  doing  that.  Then  Mr. 
Boyle  and  I  both  got  into  his  car  and  we  followed  the 
truck  which  was  being  followed  by  Miss  Miley,  and  we 
went  out  to  Moss  Point,  and  our  truck,  under  state  law, 
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has  to  stop — any  out-of-state  truck  has  to  stop  to  buy  gas 
within  the  state,  to  comply  with  the  law.  So  he  stopped  in 
to  buy  the  gas  that  he  had  to  buy,  and  as  he  did  that,  she 
pulled  her  car  in  front  of  his  truck,  and  went  over  and 
spoke  to  him  and  engaged — the  two  women  engaged  him 
in  conversation.  And  we  took  a  picture  of  the  car  parked 
right  in  front  of  the  truck,  and  she  kept  talking  to  him. 

We  were  across  the  street.  We  then  pulled  over  into 
the  gasoline  station,  and  when  she  saw  us,  she  pulled 
the  truck  up  ahead  and  got  out  of  his  way.  He  came  out 
of  the  gasoline  station.  He  got  into  the  truck  and  started 
to  drive  out  90.  "When  he  did,  she  made  the  statement, 
“Well,  if  you  don’t  tell  me  where  you  are  going,  I’ll  find 
out  at  the  scales.” 

And  he  was  on  his  way  out  of  the  state  to  be  weighed 
out  as  he  left. 

So  he  drove  along.  We  stayed  there  a  while.  She  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  then  we  continued  to  follow  them. 

Then  we  took  pictures  of  her  driving  right  behind  the 
truck  out  towards  the  scales.  When  we  got  to  the  scales 
we  pulled  in — she  pulled  in,  and  we  pulled  in,  and  so  did 
the  truck,  but  when  she  saw  us,  she  went  on  and  went  up 
and  parked  up  on 
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90, 1 ’d  say  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  road,  on  a  side 
street  where  you  could  still  see  her.  We  stayed  there  with 
the  driver,  and  he  was  checked  for  weight,  and  he  drove  the 
truck  away,  and  by  the  time  we  came  out  of  the  checking 
station  we  couldn’t  see  her  car.  And  we  followed  the 
truck  all  the  way  up  to  Theodora,  Alabama. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  course  of  these  incidents  did  you, 
in  the  regular  course  of  your  business,  direct  Mr.  Joseph 
Boyle  to  send  reports  of  the  incidents  as  they  occurred  to 
your  attorney,  Harold  W.  Gautier?  A.  That  I  did. 
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Q.  I  show  you  these  papers  and  I  ask  you  whether  these 
are  office  copies,  duplicate  originals  of  the  reports  that 
you  sent  to  Mr.  Gautier?  A.  Yes,  these  are  copies  of 
the  letters. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  think  we  had  better  recess  for 
lunch  at  this  point,  until  1 :30. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:15  o’clock  p.m.,  a  recess  was  taken 
until  1:30  o’clock  p.m.  of  the  same  day.) 
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After  Recess 

(Whereupon  the  hearing  was  resumed,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  the  recess,  at  1:30  o’clock  p.m.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  On  the  record. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  offer  these  documents  in  evidence. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  think  we  had  better  have  them 
marked. 

(Thereupon  the  documents  above  referred  to  were  marked 
Respondent’s  Exhibits  8-A  to  8-P,  inclusive,  for  identifi¬ 
cation.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  On  the  record. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  am  going  to  object  to  all 
of  them,  specifically  8-B,  C,  D,  F  through  P,  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  self-serving,  and  the  exhibit  does  not  show 
any  connection  with  anybody  engaged  in,  or  rather,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers, 
and  on  the  grounds — on  the  further  grounds  that  a  lot  of  it 
is  hearsay  of  reports  made  to  the  writer  of  the  letter. 
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With  regard  to  8- A,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  self-serving, 
and  8-E,  that  it  is  self-serving  and  hearsay. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  am  going  to  sustain  the 
objection 
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to  the  offer  of  the  entire  group  of  letters  which  are 
Respondent’s  Exhibits  8-A  through  8-P.  Before  we  opened 
the  hearing  I  discussed  the  matter  of  the  violence  with 
Counsel  for  the  Respondent  and  Counsel  for  the  General 
Counsel,  and  had  indicated  that  it  was  my  view  that 
testimony  as  to  the  violence  in  this  case  could  not  be 
received  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  violence  involved 
any  of  the  named  people  in  the  complaint. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  possible  defenses 
in  this  matter,  that  being,  one  of  them,  of  course,  the 
direct  connection  of  the  violence  to  the  pickets  named  in 
the  complaint. 

The  other  is  the  possibility  of  showing  that  these  pickets 
conspired  or  planned  these  various  incidents  of  violence. 

So,  on  that  basis  I  am  rejecting  Respondent’s  Exhibits. 

(The  documents  heretofore  marked  Respondent’s  Ex¬ 
hibits  Nos.  8-A  to  8-P,  inclusive,  for  identification,  were 
rejected.) 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Is  the  Examiner’s  remark  limited  to 
the  proposed  exhibit,  or  does  it  cover  any  future  proof 
with  regard  to  violence? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  it  would  cover  any  future 
proof  that  doesn’t  come  within  the  conditions  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  Mr.  Examiner,  I  would  like  to 
point  this  out,  in  that  a  matter  of  violence,  just  like  a 
crime,  isn’t  something  that  is  planned  in  the  broad  light 
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of  day,  and  it  isn’t  the  type  of  situation  which  can  he 
proved  readily  by 
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getting  the  very  people  who  perpetrated  the  crime  or  who 
planned  the  crimes  to  admit  them. 

Generally  speaking,  proof  of  conspiracy  is  procured 
by  welding  together  a  number  of  items  of  proof. 

Now,  in  the  record  to  date  we  have  a  number  of  those 
items  which  may,  and  should  be,  considered  by  you  as  at 
least  some  proof  of  conspiracy.  You  are  not  willing  to 
take  the  injunction  decree  as  conclusive  proof  or  even  pre¬ 
sumptive  proof,  but  it  is  certainly  something.  It  is  some 
evidence  of  such  a  conspiracy. 

We  have  established  the  presence  of  these  men  at  the 
meetings.  We  have  established  the  fact  that  the  heads 
of  these  unions  who  controlled  these  men  were  working  to¬ 
gether  with  Miss  Milev  and  with  the  pickets;  that  they 
met  with  them  from  day  to  day:  that  throughout  the  period 
of  time  that  the  injunction  existed,  and  while  the  National 
Guard  was  here,  there  was  no  violence,  but  prior  to  the 
injunction,  prior  to  the  time  that  the  National  Guard 
came,  there  was  violence.  When  the  pickets  went  back 
on  the  picket  line  and  the  National  Guard  was  removed, 
vour  violence  reoccurred. 

Now,  as  the  Courts  have  very  well  pointed  out,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  a  judge  or  for  a  trial  examiner  to 
remove  himself  from  the  daily  course  of  human  existence. 
These  things  happened.  They  didn’t  happen  because 
strangers  had  a  passing  interest  in  committing  violence. 
These  things  happened  because 
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of  their  connection  with  the  strike,  because  of  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  people  on  the  picket  line,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  you  get  enough  proof  of  that  character, 
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and  I  think  there  is  a  lot  in  the  record  so  that  yon  find 
that  you  reach  a  point  that  it  is  perhaps  up  to  the  people 
who  are  connected  with  the  strike  and  who  guided  the 
strike  to  show  that  they  were  completely  removed  from  it. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  In  other  words,  I  take  it  your 
position  is  that,  in  effect,  with  an  accumulation  of  evidence 
as  to  various  incidents  of  violence  both  at  the  plant,  when 
the  pickets  were  not  there,  or  away  from  the  plant,  that 
the  burden  of  proof  then  shifts  to  the  General  Counsel 
to  show  that  these  people  did  not  intend  that  these  things 
occurred,  and  did  not  plan  that  they  occur. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  No,  I  think  the  burden  of  proof  al- 
readv  exists  as  far  as  the  General  Counsel  is  concerned, 
but  I  say  that  what  has  happened  here  over  a  course  of 
many  months  is  that  you  have  had  these  repeated  acts  of 
violence  taking  place  while  this  picket  line  was — by  people 
who  were  working  together  with  the  pickets,  who  were 
working  together  with  the  leaders  of  the  union,  who  were 
themselves  leaders  of  other  unions  helping  in  this  strike 
effort  in  a  decided  sense.  T  would  say  that  you  have  a 
situation  here  where  you  can  go  beyond  the  leadership 
of  the  particular  union  involved  and  go  to  the  leadership  of 
other  unions  who  admittedly  were  helping  and  assisting 
in  the 
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strike. 

Now,  the  fact  that  these  girls  walked  a  picket  line  and 
tried  as  far  as  the  outside  world  is  concerned  to  make 
themselves  sacrosanct  does  not  mean  that  they  didn’t 
know  about  the  commission  of  the  acts,  or  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  commission  of  the  acts,  or  that  they 
weren’t  responsible  for  the  commission  of  the  acts.  We 
certainly  shouldn’t  be  forced  to  a  point  presently  where 
we  have  to  prove  these  things  in  the  same  detail  that  one 
would  have  to  prove  before  a  Criminal  Court.  And  I  say 
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to  you,  based  upon  the  record  as  it  exists  today,  there  are 
enough  factors  in  the  record  for  you  to  find  that  all  of 
these  acts  were  committed  as  part  of  a  conspiracy,  and 
that  if  they  were  committed  as  part  of  the  conspiracy,  then 
even  if  none  of  these  girls  lifted  a  single  finger  in  per¬ 
petrating  any  of  these  acts,  they  are  still  responsible 
for  them. 

Now  whether  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  produce  the  direct 
pinpoint  proof  of  conspiracy,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  certainly 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  try. 

I  am  reminded  also  that  since  these  girls  went  back  to 
work,  the  violence  has  disappeared  completely.  Why? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  let  me  say  this  at  this 
point:  As  I  view  the  situation,  and  I  could  possibly  be 
wrong,  of  course,  we  have  had  a  long  hearing  up  to  this 
point;  my  recollection  of  the  record  in  this  case,  my  im¬ 
pression  is  that  there  has  been  no  establishment  of  either 
a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
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these  employees,  nor  has  there  been  any  direct  connection 
between  the  employees  and  many  of  the  acts  of  violence 
that  have  come  into  the  picture  on  Cross  Examination, 
been  established.  I  am  going  to  hold  to  my  ruling.  I 
believe  I  am  right. 

Now,  we  can  leave  these  exhibits  in  the  rejected  exhibit 
file  and  they  can  be  treated  as  an  offer  of  proof  that  has 
been  rejected. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  may  we  go  beyond  that,  then,  in 
order  to  try  to  shorten  the  record?  May  we  treat  these 
exhibits  as  an  offer  on  my  part  to  call  in  the  people  who 
were  involved  in  these  alleged  acts  of  violence,  or  "who 
were  the  sufferers,  rather,  of  these  alleged  acts  of  violence, 
and  that  if  they  were  called,  that  they  would  testify  with 
regard  to  the  alleged  acts  that  are  set  forth  in  the  rejected 
exhibits? 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Yes,  I  think  you  can  make  that 
offer,  but  I  will  reject  the  offer.  But  then  you  have  a 
more  or  less  double  offer  of  proof  on  the  same  point. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  correct. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  These  were  offered  as  part  of  the 
records  of  the  company  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 
I  am  now  offering  to  call  in  the  people  involved  to  testify 
with  regard  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  exhibit. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  you  have  that  offer 
of  proof  and  I  rejected  it. 

2706 

Dimitri  Nicholas, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent, 
having  been  previously  sworn,  resumed  the  stand  and 
testified  further  as  follows: 

Direct  Examination  (Continued) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Mr.  Nicholas,  on  or  about  the 
12th  day  of  June,  1952,  did  you  receive  General  Counsel’s 
Exhibits  Nos.  2-A  through  2-E?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  What,  if  anything  did  you  do  after  the  receipt  of 
that  exhibit?  A.  Well,  at  the  time  this  exhibit  was  sent 
to  the  mill  I  was  in  Ohio  and  Mr.  Boyle  received  it.  And 
I  arrived  about  a  dav  or  two  after  this  letter  arrived — 

•r  , 

Q.  That  was  about  the  14th,  would  you  say?  A.  I’d 
say  somewhere  around  the  14th  or  the  15th.  When  I 
arrived  he  had  it  in  with  my — had  put  it  in  with  my  other 
mail,  and  I  read  it. 

And  after  I  read  it,  I  looked  over  the  names,  and  I 
discussed  the  matter  with  him.  And  I  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  it  and  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it, 
and  we  both  more  or  less  agreed  that  if  the  offer  was  a 
sincere  offer  on  the  part  of  these  people  to  return  to  work, 
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and  that  if  they  meant  what  the  letter  said,  it  certainly 
was  worth  of  some  consideration.  However,  there  was  a 
problem  connected  with  it:  the  feeling  in  the 
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mill  among  the  other  employees  as  regards  these  individ¬ 
uals  because  of  their  threats  and  their  shouting  and  their 
name-calling,  and  their  threatening  to  have  their  husbands 
fired  in  other  unions,  and  everything  else,  was  not  too  good. 

So  we  ended  our  conversation  and  I  didn’t  say  any  more 
to  him.  However,  I  did  walk  outside  the  mill  that  night 
and  I  spoke  to  Claire  Beasley  who  was  in  front  of  the  mill. 
And  I  said  to  her,  “Are  you  sincere?  Would  you  really 
like  to  return  to  work?” 

And  she  said  to  me,  “I  wouldn’t  return  to  that  mill 
unless  there  is  a  union  in  that  mill.” 

And  I  said,  “Well,  is  that  the  way  you  feel  about  it?” 
She  said,  “That  is  the  way  we  all  feel  about  it.” 

So  the  following  day  I  was  in  the  shipping  room  and 
Leonard  Swearinger,  I  believe  his  name  is, — is  that  right? 
The  mute?  — Leonard  Swearinger  wms  in  the  back  of  the 
mill  as  a  picket,  and  I  motioned  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
I  would  like  to  talk  to  him  by  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
There  was  another  chap  in  the  mill  whose  name  I  don’t 
recall  now  who  went  out  and  spoke  to  him  in  their  sign 
language,  telling  him  that  T  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  And 
I  met  him  some  time  later,  and  T  w^rote  on  a  piece  of 
paper  asking  him  whether  or  not  he  would  return  to  work. 
And  he  told  me  that  he  wouldn’t,  and  his  wife  who  also 
was  working  for  us. 

I  says,  “Well,  we  might  have  employment  for  you. 
Are  you 
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interested  in  returning?”  And  he  says,  “No,  we  won’t 
come  back  to  -work — ”  For  one  thing,  he  mentioned  that 
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lie  was  afraid,  and  for  the  other  thing,  he  said  something 
about  “There  isn’t  any  union,”  and  he  wouldn’t  come  back. 

Q.  He  wrote  that  out  on  a  piece  of  paper  for  you,  did  he? 
A.  Yes.  It’s  a  habit  that  you  write  the  question,  and  then 
they  write  the  answer,  and  we  do  that  all  the  time.  And 
we  went  through  that. 

Q.  After  that,  what  did  you  do  about  it?  A.  I  believe 
it  was  the  following  day  I  called  the  mill  together— this 
was  either  the  following  day  or  the  next  day,  I  called — the 
day  after  that,  rather,  I  called  the  mill  together  and  I 
spoke  to  the  girls  and  I  told  them  that  I  had  received 
this  letter,  and  I  read  them  the  letter  and  I  held  it  up 
and  showed  it  to  them,  and  told  them  that  it  was  signed 
by  quite  a  few  people,  and  that  I  didn’t  quite  know  what 
I  should  do  about  it.  I  wanted  to  get  their  reaction  to  the 
matter ;  that  I  had  inquired  of  some  of  the  people  whether 
or  not  they  wanted  to  return  to  work ;  that  they  said  they 
did  not;  that  I  didn’t  quite  understand  the  thing  on  that 
basis,  and  I  wanted  to  know  how  they  felt — how  they 
would  feel  about  my  bringing  these  people  back  to  work  in 
the  mill  if  and  when  we  had  employment  for  them. 

And  I  said  to  them  in  that  speech  that  it  is  sometimes 
the  Christian  thing — in  fact,  the  exact  words  I  used  were 
‘  ‘  that 
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you  have  to  turn  the  other  cheek  and  forget  things  that 
might  have  been  said  to  you  and  called  to  you,  and  I  would 
really  want  you  to  think  about  this  thing;  give  it  some 
serious  consideration;  I’m  going  to  post  it  on  the  bulletin 
board  where  everyone  can  read  it  and  understand  it,  and 
I’d  like  to  get  some  reaction  to  the  matter;  that  should 
I  have  employment  for  these  individuals  in  the  future  or 
at  any  time,  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  was  going  to  cause 
any  commotion  in  the  mill,  and  was  there  going  to  be  any 
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fighting  in  the  mill,  or  were  we  going  to  be  able  to  get 
along  and — what  would  happen.” 

And  with  that,  I  concluded  what  I  had  to  say. 

I  think  I  brought  up  the  subject — no,  I  think  that  was 
about  all  that  I  said.  And  then  I  had  the  notice — I  had 
the  letter  posted  on  our  bulletin  board. 

Q.  Subsequent  to  that  time  did  you  have  any  talks  with 
any  of  the  girls  in  the  plant  on  what  happened?  A.  No, 
I  didn’t  have  any  specific  talks  by  going  to  anyone,  but 
in  traveling  through  the  mill,  walking  through  the  mill, 
some  of  the  girls  came  up  to  me  the  following  day  or  even 
as  long  as  a  week  after,  and  said  to  me  that  they  didn’t 
think  it  right  that  these  people  should  be  brought  back  in 
the  mill;  that  there  were  things  they  had  done  and  the 
names  thev  had  been  called,  and  the  threats  thev  had 
made — and  one  of  them  actually  told  me  that  she’d  leave 
if  they  came  back  in. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Who  was  that? 
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The  Witness:  I  don’t  remember  her  name.  I  think  I 
could  identify  the  young  lady,  but  I  don’t  remember  her 
name. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Some  time  thereafter  did  you 
have  a  talk  with  a  man  named  Leslie  Barber?  A.  Yes, 
I  did. 

Q.  Who  was  Leslie  Barber?  A.  I  really  don’t  know  who 
he  is.  He  appeared  a  number  of  times  with  the  pickets 
out  on  the  picket  line,  and  around  the  pickets,  and  on  this 
particular  occasion  I  was  out  at  the  shipping  room,  and  I 
looked  out  through  our  shipping  door,  which  was  open, 
and  I  walked  out  on  to  the  platform  and  he  was  standing 
out  there.  And  he  shouted  over  to  me,  “Say,  Nick,  what 
have  you  got  on  your  mind?”  or,  “What’s  on  your  mind?” 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Was  this  during  the  time  the 
picketing  was  still  going  on? 

The  Witness:  Oh  yes,  the  pickets  were  walking  back 
and  forth,  and  he  was  standing  over  there  at  the  edge 
of  the  company  property. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Can  we  identify  who  this  Barber  is. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  we’ll  try. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Can  you  fix  the  time  that  this 
took  place?  A.  Yes,  I  would  say  it  was  about  3:00  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  as  best  I  recall. 

Q.  When? 
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A.  Well,  it  was  the  day  prior  to  the  meeting  that  I  attended 
with  the  union  leaders  at  the  Electricians’  Hall,  whatever 
day  that  was. 

Q.  This  is  all  preliminary  to  that  meeting?  A.  That’s 
right.  This  was  the  day  before. 

Q.  Leslie  Barber  was  one  of  the  men  who  appeared  from 
time  to  time  on  the  picket  line?  A.  That’s  right,  he  was 
around  there  and  walking  around  with  the  pickets. 

Q.  All  right,  go  ahead.  A.  On  the  line  and  off  the  line, 
and  associating  with  them  generally. 

So  he  asked  me  what  I  had — 

Mr.  Kyle:  I’m  going  to  object  to  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Barber  and  the  witness. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  On  what  grounds? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Hearsay,  and  no  connection  between  Barber 
and  the  people  named  in  the  complaint,  or  the  ILGWU. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  He’s  already  been  identified  as  one  of 
the  pickets,  whether  he  was  named  in  the  Complaint  or 
not;  he’s  part  of  the  picket  line  and,  secondly,  all  of  this 
is  preliminary  to  a  conference. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Let’s  hear  the  conversation  now, 
and  I  will  reserve  a  motion  to  strike.  Go  ahead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Go  ahead. 
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A.  So,  he  asked  me  what  I  had  on  my  mind,  and  I  said  to 
him  something  like,  “Nothing  very  much.”  I  said,  “What 
have  you  got  on  yours?”  And  w~e  were  talking  across  the 
line.  He  said  to  me,  “I’d  like  to  talk  to  you.”  I  said, 
“Well,  what  would  you  like  to  talk  to  me  about?”  And 
he  said,  “Well,”  he  said,  “This  business  ought  to  be 
settled  and  cleaned  up,  and  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.” 

He  says,  “It  looks  as  though  it’s  up  to  you.” 

And  it  started  to  rain  at  that  particular  time  and  I 
asked  him  to  come  out  of  the  rain  and  stand  under  our 
canopy  over  our  loading  platform,  which  he  did.  And  I 
said  to  him  that — “Well,  there’s  a  lot  of  misunderstanding 
going  on  around  here,  and  one  of  the  causes  for  the  mis¬ 
understanding  is  that  we  don’t  know  each  other,  and  some 
of  these  fellows  would  get  to  know  each  other  and  we’d 
realize  what  our  problems  are,  maybe  a  lot  of  this  violence 
could  be  cut  out,  and  a  lot  of  this  stuff  could  be  stopped.” 

He  said,  “Well,  I  think  I  can  arrange  that.  I  can 
arrange  for  you  to  meet  the  fellows  if  you  want  to  meet 
them.” 

I  said,  “I  don’t  think  it  would  do  a  bit  of  harm  if  we 
got  to  talk  to  each  other  face  to  face  and  found  out  just 
why  all  this  trouble  was  being  instigated  and  all  this 
violence  carried  out.” 

He  says  to  me,  “Well,  I’ll  take  care  of  that,”  and  with 
that  he  left. 
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Well,  the  next  day  around — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Wait  a  moment  now. 

The  Witness:  What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  still  con¬ 
cerned  with  his  talking  to  me,  and  I  think  in  a  very  im¬ 
portant  way. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  moment,  now.  Do  you 
want  to  leave  that? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  I’ve  already  moved,  not  to  strike,  but 
I  objected  to  the  introduction  of  it.  I  move  to  strike  on 
the  same  ground. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I  will  grant  the  motion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Subsequent  to  that  conversa¬ 
tion,  did  you  receive  a  telephone  call  from  anybody?  A. 
Yes,  I  received  a  phone  call  following,  the  following  day, 
around  11:00  o’clock,  from  a  Mr.  Brogan. 

Q.  And  after  that  conversation  did  you  attend  a  meeting 
with  anybody?  A.  Well,  in  the  conversation  he  said  to  me 
that  he  had  spoken  to  Leslie  Barber — Leslie  Barber  had 
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spoken  to  him — 

Mr.  Kyle:  Objection. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Objection  sustained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  After  that  conversation  did 
you  have  a  meeting  with  anybody?  A.  Yes,  he  invited  me 
to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  Electricians  ’  Hall  over  the 
Unemployment  Office  at  2:00  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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I  believe  it  was  2:00  o’clock,  1:30  or  2:00  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  that  same  day. 

Q.  And  did  you  hold  such  a  meeting?  A.  Yes,  I  attended 
the  meeting. 

Q.  Who  was  present?  A.  Mr.  Brogan  was  there,  Mr. 
Wallace  was  there,  Mr.  Lum  Oliver  was  there,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Oliver  was  there,  and  another  man  named  Gager — there 
is  a  Gager? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  And  Mr.  Gager  was  there,  and  we  introduced 
ourselves  to  each  other,  and  they  said  that  they  were  heads 
of  the  various  Locals  of  the  Unions  in  Pascagoula:  Mr. 
Wallace  said  he  was  with  the  Boilermakers,  Mr.  Brogan 
said  he  was  with  the  Electricians,  and  as  I  recall,  Mr.  Lum 
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Oliver  was  with  the  Carpenters,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Oliver  was 
with  the  Paper  Mill,  I  think  he  said. 

Q.  Go  ahead.  A.  And  after  the  introduction — Mr.  Boyle 
attended  the  meeting  'with  me,  and  -we  sat  down  and  I 
made  the  statement,  I  said,  “The  situation  that  exists 
around  the  mill  and  in  town  is  a  very  bad  one.  As  Ave 
all  know,  there’s  a  lot  of  violence  going  on,  and  there’s 
a  lot  of  trouble  that  might  cause  or  lead  to  bloodshed,  and 
I  certainly  think  that  if  Ave  sit  down  like  men  and  talk 
this  thing  over  we  can  avoid  somebody’s  getting  seriously 
hurt,  and  if  not  killed.” 

They  said  to  me,  well,  that  might  be  a  good  idea.  And  I 
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turned  to  Mr.  Wallace  at  that  juncture  and  I  said  to  him, 
“Well,  Mr.  Wallace,  I’d  like  to  tell  you  face  to  face — I’d 
like  to  tell  you  something  face  to  face:  Every  time  there 
has  been  some  violence  around  here — ” 

Before  that  statement,  Mr.  Wallace  said  to  me,  “Well, 
how  are  we  connected  with  the  violence?”  And  I  said  to 
him,  “Well,  I’d  like  to  tell  you  this  face  to  face:  Every 
time  there  is  some  violence,  you  are  there.  Every  time 
someone  gets  hit  or  gets  hurt,  you  are  immediately  there 
to  put  up  the  bail  bond  for  him.  When  our  truck  -was 
stopped  out  on  Route  90,  the  Sheriff  stopped  the  car  and 
you  were  in  the  car  with  someone  else,  with  some  other 
men,  and  you  were  on  the  scene ;  whenever  anything  is  con¬ 
nected  Avith  violence,  your  name  is  also  implicated  with  it, 
like  the  throAving  of  the  acid.  You  are  supposedly  to 
have  given  the  bottle  of  acid  to  Aaron  Nellums.” 

And  I  repeated  exactly  those  things  to  him. 

And  he  said  to  me,  “Well,  A\That  can  we  do  about  it?” 
And  I  said,  “Well,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  about  it  is  to 
realize  the  fact  that  the  violence  isn’t  going  to  get  anyone 
any  place;  someone  is  going  to  be  burned  or  hurt  or 
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maimed,  and  it  is  certainly  not  going  to  solve  the  problem. 
There  is  a  perfectly  legal  way  to  solve  it,  and  I  don’t 
understand  why  we  can’t  follow  that  legal  way.” 

“We  are  willing  to  have  an  election,  and  I  don’t  see 
why  the  union  isn’t  willing  to  have  an  election.” 

And  Mr.  Lum  Oliver  said,  “Well,  before  we  hold  an 
election 
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we  want  to  be  able  to  talk  to  those  girls  and  get  them 
straightened  out.” 

And  I  said  to  him,  “Mr.  Oliver,  I  didn’t  know  you  were 
the  one  who  was  going  to  call  the  election.” 

He  said,  “Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  We’d  like  to 
have  some  time  to  speak  to  those  girls  and  educate  them 
and  let  them  know  what  the  facts  are  so  that  when  we  do 
have  a  vote  it  will  be  a  vote  that  we  can  win.” 

I  said,  “I’m  not  particularly  interested  in  that.  The 
thing  I  am  interested  in  knowing  is,  why  can’t  we  cut  out 
the  violence  and  why  can’t  we  have  an  orderly  election, 
and  right  now?” 

And  with  that,  Mr.  Lloyd  Oliver  said  to  me,  “Well,  you 
know  you  haven’t  helped  matters  very  much.” 

And  I  said,  “What  do  you  mean?”  He  said,  “Well, 
talking  to  the  girls.  All  you  had  to  do  was  tell  them  to 
sign  a  union  card,  or  sign  a  contract  with  the  union  your¬ 
self,  and  that  would  have  ended  the  whole  thing.” 

And  I  said,  “I  don’t  think  it  is  up  to  me  to  decide 
whether  or  not  those  girls  should  be  members  of  unions  or 
not  members  of  the  union,  and  I  think  there  is  the  way 
that  I  just  expressed  for  us  to  go  about  this  thing.  And 
the  only  reason  I’m  here  is  to  discuss  violence  with  you. 
In  fact,  I  didn’t  know  that  you  were  so  concerned  with  the 
matter  of  the  election,  as  far  as  these  girls  are  concerned.” 

Then  we  talked  back  and  forth,  and  Mr.  Brogan  said, 
“Well, 
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I  think  we’ve  made  a  little  bit  of  progress  in  the  right 
direction.  Now,  I’d  suggest  we  get  back  together  again 
next  ,week.” 

And  wdth  that  we  broke  up,  and  Mr.  Boyle  and  I  went 
back  to  the  mill,  and  they  stayed  in  the  Electricians’  Hall. 

Q.  And  did  you  meet  with  that  group  subsequently?  A. 
Yes,  -we  made  arrangements  that  we’d  meet  the  following 
week,  and  the  following  week  we  did  get  together. 

Q.  Who  else  was  present  at  that  conference?  A.  Well, 
the  people — that  conference  was  held  in  the  courtroom, 
right  here  in  this  building,  in  the  Court  House  building, 
in  the  courtroom.  And  when  we  came  into  the  meeting — 

Q.  Just  tell  us  who  was  there  first.  A.  Bessie  Bush, 
Lee  Walden — is  that  her  name? 

Q.  Joe  Lee  Walden.  A.  Joe  Lee  Walden,  Mr.  Lum 
Oliver,  Mr.  Brogan,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Friedlander,  myself, 
Mr.  Boyle,  and  another  gentleman.  T  don’t  know  who  he 
was,  and  a  little  later  on,  maybe  a  half  hour  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  later,  Mr.  Schwartz  appeared. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Merle  Palmer  there?  A.  Mr.  Merle  Palmer 
was  the  other  man.  That’s  right.  Mr.  Merle  Palmer 
■was  there. 

Q.  Now  on  the  evening  prior  to  this  conference  did  you 
have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Schwartz?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  that  talk  take  place? 
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A.  That  talk  took  place  in  my  apartment  in  Mobile. 

Q.  Who  else  were  present?  A.  You  were.  Mr.  Fried¬ 
lander  was  there. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  was  said  at  that  conference,  please. 

Mr.  Kyle :  Object. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  On  the  same  basis  that  you  have 
previously  objected? 
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Mr.  Kyle:  That’s  right. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Well,  I  will  sustain  the  objection. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  you  don’t  even  know  what  is 
going  to  be  in  the  conversation.  I  mean,  as  an  officer  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  is  he  privileged  to  have 
anything  that  he  says — 

Mr.  Kyle:  Anything  that  he  says — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  (Continuing)  — kept  off  of  any  written 
record? 

Mr.  Kyle :  Anything  that  he  would  say  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  what  we  allege  has  already  occurred  in  our 
Complaint — had  already  occurred. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  don’t  know  how  you  can  be  omnis¬ 
cient,  Mr.  Kyle,  and  guess  that  that  is  correct.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  everything  that  was  said  at  that  conversa¬ 
tion  is  pertinent  and  directly  connected  with  the  issues 
which  were  subject  of  this  dispute. 

Mr.  Kyle:  "Well  my  objection  is — 
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Mr.  Friedlander:  And  made  by  an  agent — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  And  made  by  an  agent  of  a  party  to 
this  dispute. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  We  have  had  this  several  times 
now.  I  have  made  my  position  clear  on  it,  in  short, 
sustaining  the  position  of  Mr.  Kyle. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  may  I  have  the  record  then 
indicate  the  specific  grounds  upon  which  the  objection  is 
sustained? 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  will  state  that  I  object  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  any — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  now, — 

Mr.  Kyle:  What  is  that? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  The  specific  grounds  upon 
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which  it  is  sustained  is  that  it  is  irrelevant  and  immaterial 
to  the  issues  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  thought  he  said  for  me.  I’m  sorry.  I 
believe  that  was  my  original  objection  some  time  ago  when 
we  got  into  the  original  dispute  of  what  Mr.  Schwartz 
told  you  or  told  Mr.  Boyle  or  whoever  it  was. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  I  would  like  to  state  for  the 
purpose  of  the  record  then  that  this  conversation  would 
show,  among  other  things, — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  You  are  making  this  as  an  offer 
of  proof? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Yes,  I  am. 

2720 

That  this  conversation  would  show,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Complaint  issued  by  the  Board  was  not  issued  in 
goood  faith ;  that  as  far  as  that  representative  of  the  Board 
was  concerned,  he  made  certain  statements  there  containing 
admissions  made  by  other  people  who  were  parties  to  the 
Complaint;  that  among  the  things  that  he  stated  was  that 
he  had,  as  an  investigator,  just  completed  a  32-page  report 
which  he  was  submitting  to  the  Regional  Director ;  that  this 
report  was  the  most  thorough  report  he  had  ever  made; 
that  it  contained  approximately  200  affidavits ;  that  he  was 
a  close  personal  friend  of  the  attorney  for  the  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union,  Paul  Barker;  it  wms 
perhaps  his  best  friend;  visited  him  very  frequently  at  his 
home;  swam  with  his  children  at  his  pool;  Mr.  Barker’s 
children  called  him  “Uncle  Max,”  and  other  items  to  show 
this  direct,  intimate,  personal  relationship. 

He  also  told  me  about  Mr.  Paul  Barker’s  prowess  as  an 
attorney;  told  me  about  the  fact  that  he,  Schwartz,  has 
never  lost  any  case  that  he  had  worked  on,  except  one, 
and  that  was  a  case  in  which  the  Trial  Examiner  was 
definitely  wrong,  and  he  wished  he  had  had  a  further 
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chance  to  prove  it  in  a  court;  that  he  had  uncontestable 
proof,  proof  which  couldn’t  be  controverted,  and  that  this 
union  represented  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  our  plant ; 
that  the  Complaint  was  going  to  contain  an  8(5)  allegation; 
he  had  so  recommended  it,  and  that  if  we  didn’t  enter  into 
a  contract  with  the  union  now,  that  we  were  going  to 
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enter  into  a  contract  with  the  union  after  this  case  was 
over;  that  we  could,  if  we  wanted  to,  now  make  the  type 
of  contract  where  we  could  get  the  best  terms  possible — 
after  the  case  was  over,  we  would  be,  of  course,  at  arm’s 
length  bargaining  relationship;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
contract,  that  we’d  have  to  pay  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  back  pay  to  the  23  people  who  were  involved. 

And  he  did  make  a  statement  at  that  time  that  as  far 
as  his  report  was  concerned,  that  he  was  recommending 
that  no  Complaint  be  issued  with  regard  to  any  others 
than  the  23.  He  further  made  the  statement  that  as  far 
as  Mattie  Couch  was  concerned,  that  he  had  a  number  of 
talks  with  her  and  with  others  concerning  her  case,  and 
that  there  was  a  statement  on  the  file — I  don’t  want  to 
put  that  on  the  record ;  it  is  highly  personal — that  he  was 
absolutely  convinced  from  the  interview  with  Mattie  Couch, 
and  his  talks  with  other  people,  and  what  Mattie  Couch 
had  said  to  him,  that  her  discharge  did  not  take  place 
because  of  any  antiunion  motive  or  bias  on  the  part  of 
the  employer. 

During  the  course  of  that  conversation,  also,  he  told  us 
that  he  was  going  to  be  in  Pascagoula  the  next  day  to 
attend  the  conference  which  Mr.  Nicholas  is  about  to 
describe. 

Now  I  don’t  know  whether  I  have  included  everything  in 
the  conversation.  I  am  giving  it  to  you  rather  rapidly,  but 
I  believe  that  encompasses  the  bulk  of  it. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  the  offer  is  rejected. 

2722 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now  subsequent  to  that  con¬ 
versation,  Mr.  Nicholas,  did  you  meet  with  these  people 
whom  you  have  already  described?  A.  Yes,  I  went  down 
to  the — 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  This  is  in  the  Court  House? 

The  Witness:  In  the  Court  House,  yes. 

A.  (Continuing)  I  went  down  to  Pascagoula — 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Just  a  moment,  please.  Now 
is  it  true  that  after  all  of  the  people  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether  at  the  appointed  time,  that  the  entire  group  waited 
approximately  an  hour  for  Mr.  Schwartz  to  appear?  A. 
That  is  right,  yes. 

Q.  Did  anybody  make  a  statement  at  that  time  as  to  why 
Mr.  Schwartz  was  appearing  and  why  we  couldn’t  continue 
without  him?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  am  going  to  object  to  the 
testimony  concerning  the  meeting  which  apparently  has 
nothing  to  do  with  working  out  a  settlement  agreement 
between  +he  company  and  the  union.  T  think  any  discussion 
that  took  place  at  that  meeting  pro  and  con  on  the  issues 
that  might  have  been  involved  is  immaterial,  irrelevant, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  proceeding. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  you  know  more  about  it 
than  I  do  at  this  point.  We  did  have  some  Cross  Examina¬ 
tion  that  involved  the  meeting  here  in  the  Court  House,  if 
I  remember  rightly. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  correct. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Beyond  that,  I  don’t  know  what 
Counsel  intends  to  bring  out.  What  do  you  intend  to  bring 
out,  Mr.  Friedlander? 
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Mr.  Friedlander:  You  want  me  to  recite  the  conversation 
in  the  presence  of  the  witness?  I  think  it  would  take  him 
two  or  three  minutes  to  tell  it,  and  we’d  have  it  on  the 
record,  and  then  it  would  be  subject  to  a  motion  to  strike. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  What  happened,  Mr.  Nicholas? 
A.  Well,  we  were  all  assembled  at  this  meeting  and  it 
was  suggested  that  we  wTait  for  Mr.  Schwartz,  who  appeared 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  an  hour  later,  and  he 
took  charge  of  the  meeting.  He  sat  down  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  He  opened  it  up,  more  or  less,  and  he  said, 
“Now  I’m  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  in  my  capacity  as  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Government  I’m  going  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  see  that  this  thing  is  settled  in  the  best  way 
possible,  and  in  that  capacity  I’m  working  now  to  do 
everything  that  can  be  done  to  bring  you  parties  together.” 

And  he  started — he  took  charge  of  the  meeting,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  and  at  that  point  Mr.  Friedlander,  I 
believe,  interrupted  him  and  told  him  that  he  didn’t  quite 
understand  the  thing;  that  as  he  understood  it,  it  was  just 
to  be  a  meeting  between  these  people  and  ourselves,  and 
that  we  were  trying  to  see  what  we  could  do  to  eliminate 
the  violence  that  had  been 
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going  on,  and  to  get  matters  on  a  plane  where  no  one 
would  get  hurt  or  no  one  could  get  killed,  and  he  wasn’t 
there  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  matters  that  they  were 
bringing  up. 

And  he  said,  “I’d  like  to  see  this  thing — I’d  like  to  see 
this  violence  out  of  the  wav  and  get  this  thing  straightened 
out  before  someone  gets  hurt — ”  His  words  were,  I 
think,  “I  think  we’re  living  in  a  civilized  community  where 
people  will — wrhere  we  should  try  in  every  way  we  know 
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how  to  respect  the  law  and  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
community.  ’  ’ 

And  Mrs.  Walden,  Joe  Lee  Walden,  opened  up  her  brief¬ 
case  and  reached  down  into  it  and  pulled  out — and  she 
says,  “Well,  I  have  a  contract  right  here,  and  we  can  get 
peace  right  away.” 

.  And  at  that  point  Mr.  Friedlander  said  to  her,  “I  didn’t 
come  here,  and  I’m  sure  Mr.  Nicholas  didn’t  come  here, 
to  discuss  a  union  contract  with  anybody.” 

He  and  Mr.  Schwartz  talked  back  and  forth,  and  reiter¬ 
ated  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Government  who  was 
trying  to  take  care  of  this  situation,  and  he  was  going  to 
get  it  straightened  out  one  way  or  another. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  anything  else  about  it?  Was  anything 
said  about  an  election? 

Mr.  Kyle:  We’re  going  to  go  through  the  whole  meeting 
and  I  am  supposed — 

The  Witness:  Now  when  the  matter  of  an  election 
was  brought  up — 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Do  I  understand  the  Examiner  that  we  are 
going  to  listen  to  the  whole  meeting  first?  So  far,  if  that 
is  the  end  of  the  question  and  the  answer  on  that  point, 
I  move  to  strike.  There  is  nothing  that  has  been  said  that 
is  relevant  to  the  issues  in  this  proceeding. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I’ll  grant  the  motion  to  strike 
the  testimony  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  Mr.  Examiner,  I  think  you  have  several 
significant  items  in  this  testimony.  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  we  are  showing  now  a  continuous  chain  being  forged 
link  by  link,  showing  that  from  the  very  beginning,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  meeting  on  April  the  21st,  that  the  only  desire, 
and  the  only  condition  upon  which  the  union  would  ter- 
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minate  the  situation  was  by  execution  of  an  agreement; 
two,  I  think  it  bears  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  employer; 
three,  I  think  it  is  definite  proof  with  regard  to  a  lack  of 
union  bias  on  the  part  of  the  employer;  fourthly,  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  election  and  the  statements 
of  violence,  all  of  these  comments  were  made  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  organizer  for  the  union,  and  before  the  person 
who  subsequently  became  the  deputy  agent  in  charge  of 
the  situation,  and  while  it  was  being  made,  while  the  state¬ 
ments  were  being  made  and  while  violence  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  there  wasn’t  a  single  statement  that  was  made  by 
Miss  Bush  or  Miss  Walden  denying  that  the  violence  had 
taken  place  or  denying  that  they  had  had  any 
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part  in  it. 

This  conversation  also  took  place  at  a  time  approxi¬ 
mately  a  month  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  General  Coun¬ 
sel’s  Exhibit  No.  2,  which  supposedly  contains  an  absolute 
and  unqualified  offer  to  return  to  work.  What  Miss 
Walden  said  at  that  time,  and  also  even  what  Mr.  Schwartz 
said  with  regard  to  the  only  way  in  which  this  situation 
could  be  terminated  is  about  as  perfect  a  reflection  as  you 
can  possibly  get,  or  as  perfect  a  mirror  as  you  can  possibly 
get  to  show  whether  or  not  the  offer  was  made  in  good 
faith. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  I  believe  that  this  testimony 
should  stand  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kyle:  What  is  the  date  of  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Approximately  the  middle  of  July, 
1952. 

Mr.  Kyle:  That  was  after  the  letter? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  After  the  letter  was  received. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  You  said  it  before.  I  was  going 
to  ask  you  about  it.  It  was  a  month  after? 
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Mr.  Friedlander:  After  the  letter  was  received. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  fail  to  see  where  Counsel  is 
proving  any  conspiracy — Of  course,  I  imagine  that  is  one 
of  his  ultimate  reasons  for  wanting  to  tie  these  people  in — 
I  fail  to  see  where  he  is  showing  any  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  these  individuals  whom  Mr.  Nicholas  has  named  as 
having  been  at  attendance  at  that  meeting  previous  to 
that,  why,  I  didn't  object, 
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and  this  meeting,  where  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  is 
to  see  if  they  can’t  work  out  some  sort  of  a  settlement. 
There  is  certainly  no  admission  or  anything  that  these 
people  admitted  that  they  were  carrying  on  these  activities. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  You  are  a  little  premature,  Mr.  Kyle. 
This  proceeding  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a 
settlement.  This  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  whether  some  method  couldn’t  be  reached  whereby  this 
violence  would  be  avoided.  I  didn’t  want  anybody  killed 
in  this  situation. 

Mr.  Kyle :  Any  violence,  or  whatever  it  was,  just  because 
these  people  went  to  a  meeting  with  you  to  determine  that, 
to  help  you  out  on  that,  doesn’t  mean  that  they  are  the 
culprits. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  And  with  whom  did  I  discuss  this 
violence?  With  all  of  these  union  leaders  who  were  alleged 
to  have  participated  in  the  picketing,  participated  in  the 
meetings,  together  with  Joe  Lee  Walden — 

Mr.  Kvle:  And  Miss  Bush — 

Mr.  Friedlander :  And  Miss  Bush  and  her  sister. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Everybody.  You  claim  there  was  violence. 
You  claim  your  plant  has  been  dynamited.  We  claim  we 
don’t  know  who  did  it.  The  union  claims  they  don’t  know 
who  did  it.  They  are  only  too  glad  to  talk. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  There  was  complete  silence  on  it.  The 
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question  which  was  then  pending  was,  what  was  going  to 
be  done  about  it.  We  got  to  the  point — 

2728 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  don’t  see  where  there  is  any  unfavorable 
inference  to  be  drawn  against  people  who  want  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  the  management  about  some  incidents 
that  were  going  on,  and  ways  and  means  of  how  to  stop 
them.  It  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  you  are  participating 
in  them. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  You  recall,  Mr.  Examiner,  my  original 
statement  to  you  was  that  this  wasn ’t  the  type  of  conspiracy 
that  could  be  proved  by  having  Miss  Bessie  Bush  take 
the  witness  stand  and  say,  “Yes,  I  participated  in  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Miss  Walden  or  Mr.  Oliver,  or  ten  other 
people,  in  which  we  decided  to  wreck  a  truck  or  do  some¬ 
thing  else.” 

I’ve  got  to  get  as  many  factors  in  the  record  as  I 
possibly  can  that  bear  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  my  argument — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  It  is  up  to  you  to  determine  whether 
there  is  enough  proof  on  it. 

Mr.  Kyle:  My  argument  is  that  if  you  get  Mr.  Wallace, 
through  the  witness  here,  have  Mr.  Wallace  or  some  other 
gentleman  at  a  meeting  where  they  are  going  to  agree  with 
you,  even  assuming  that  it  is  going  to  be  restricted  to 
violence,  if  they  are  going  to  see  how  they  can  help  you 
in  stopping  violence,  how  does  that  show  that  they  are 
guilty? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  am  going  to  take  a  five-minute 
recess. 

(Short  recess.) 

2729 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  On  the  record. 

I  will  stick  to  my  original  ruling  with  respect  to  the 
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portion  of  the  testimony  I  have  ordered  stricken  regarding 
the  meeting. 

Now  there  is  an  objection  pending  with  respect  to  fur¬ 
ther  testimony  about  the  conference.  If  the  rest  of  the 
conference  has  to  do  with  the  election  and  things  surround¬ 
ing  the  majority  and  representation,  I  can  save  time  by 
granting  the  motion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  the  rest  of  the  conversation  and 
the  expanding  of  the  conversation  would  include  the  items 
that  I  set  forth  in  my  statement  to  you,  namely,  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  find  a  means  of 
ending  the  violense  that  has  taken  place,  and  of  preventing 
serious  casualties  from  arising.  I  will  state  that  approxi¬ 
mately  three-quarters  of  the  discussion  was  devoted  to  that 
aspect  of  the  case,  and  it  was  after  Joe  Lee  Walden  pulled 
out  a  copy  of  the  contract  from  her  briefcase  and  said, 
“This  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  settle  it,”  that  I 
made  the  statement  to  her  that  if  the  majority  of  our 
employees  wanted  her  union,  we’d  be  glad  to  sit  down  with 
them,  and  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  determine 
whether  there  was  a  majority  was  by  filing  an  application 
for  an  election  and  holding  an  election.  And  I  said  if  she 
didn’t  want  to  file  it,  that  I  was  going  to  file  one  the  next 
day,  at  which  point  Mr.  Schwartz  said,  “You  can  file  it, 
but  it  won’t  do  you 

2730 

any  good.” 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  I  will  sustain  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  any  further  testimony  on  that  situation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Subsequent  to  that  conversa¬ 
tion  did  you  go  with  me  to  New  Orleans?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  a  conference  which  was  held  at  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  that  conference?  A.  Mr.  LeBus, 
Mr.  Keenan,  and  Mr.  Cassidy,  I  believe.  Is  his  name 
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Cassidy?  Mr.  Cassidy,  Mr.  Schwartz,  Mr.  Friedlander, 
and  myself. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  was  said  at  the  conference? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Object,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  irrelevant, 
immaterial  to  the  issues  involved  in  this  case  here,  what 
was  said  between  Respondent  and  the  representatives 
of  the  General  Counsel  or  the  Board. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Objection  sustained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Subsequent  to  that  conversa¬ 
tion  did  the  employer  file  a  petition  for  an  election?.  A. 
Yes,  we  filed  a  petition  right  then  and  there. 

Q.  Is  that  application  still  pending?  A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  Now,  after  that  time  did  you  have  any  talks  with 
Mr.  Max 

2731 

Schwartz,  Miss  Bush,  Joe  Lee  Walden,  with  regard  to  a 
settlement  or  a  truce?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  state  when  and  where  those  conversations 
took  place?  A.  Well,  it  didn’t  just  happen  that-way.  Mr. 
Schwartz  called  me — 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  don’t  vrant  to  interrupt,  but 
I  am  anticipating  that  he  is  going  to  talk  about  a  settle¬ 
ment  between  an  agent  of  the  Board  and  the  union.  I 
object  to  the  testimony  along  those  lines  on  the  same 
grounds,  that  it  is  irrelevant  and  immaterial  to  the  issues 
involved  herein. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  I — 

Mr.  Kyle:  The  settlement  agreement  was  entered  into. 
I  have  no  objection  to  that  being  a  part  of  the  record,  but 
all  the  pro’s  and  con’s  and  discussions  back  and  forth  as 
to  how  to  work  out  an  agreement,  the  positions  of  the 
parties,  I  think  is  absolutely  immaterial  to  the  proceedings 
here. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  first  let  me  observe  that 
I  gather  a  settlement  agreement  was  entered  into  by  which 
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these  employees  went  back  to  work.  The  agreement  itself, 
I  think,  is  certainly  germane  to  the  issues  here,  if  the 
agreement  contains  what  I  gather  from  previous  testi¬ 
mony  it  does,  but  it  was  a  settlement  without  prejudice, 
and  as  a  result  I  certainly  want  that  agreement  in  this 
record  as  part  of  the  evidence. 

2732 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  I  have  been  told  already  by  the 
Counsel  for  the  General  Counsel  that  General  Counsel 
disavows  the  agreement,  and  states  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  was  not  a  party  to  the  agreement. 
This  agreement  isn’t  binding  upon  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  I  think  that  you,  too,  Mr.  Examiner, 
have  placed  a  statement  in  the  record  to  the  effect  that 
this  agreement  isn’t  binding  upon  the  Board. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Is  not  binding? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  correct.  I  voiced  rather 
vocally,  I  think,  my  reactions  to  both  of  those  statements, 
particularly  because  of  the  fact  that  the  representatives 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  fostered,  nurtured, 
and  then  reared  this  babv. 

m 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Let  me  interrupt.  I  don’t  recall 
any  statement  1  made  that  any  agreement  made  by  the 
Board  was  not  binding  on  the  Board.  Perhaps  I  did  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  negotiations  that  I  certainly 
have  taken  the  position  are  not  binding. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  are  we  agreed  to  this  extent, 
Mr.  Kyle,  that  whatever  was  done  by  the  employer  was 
done  without  prejudice  to  any  of  its  right  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding? 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  believe  that  the  agreement  which  the 
employer  and  the  union  representatives  signed,  and  which 
was  witnessed  or  also  signed  by  the  Jackson  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  or  its  Chairman,  states  that,  and 
in  particular  I  remember  with 
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regard  to  contested  violence  on  reinstatements,  you  waived 
no  rights  on  that,  and  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  which 
I  think  I  tried  to  express  earlier  in  the  proceedings  when 
you  originally  objected  to  going  beyond  the  23  girls,  my 
position  was  simply  that  the  Board  had  not  waived  and 
was  not  bound  by  an  agreement  which  prohibited  the 
Board  or  any  employee  who  might  in  any  way  be  bound 
there — whatever  way  you  could  have  them  bound  through 
a  union,  for  instance,  and  say  that  the  employees  or  any 
employee,  the  23,  or  any  other  employees  at  the  plant  had 
not  waived  any  rights  that  they  might  have  had  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Or  that  the  employer  had  not  waived 
any  rights  in  granting  them  temporary  employment? 

Mr.  Kyle:  Right.  They  did  not  admit  they  violated  the 
law,  when  they  gave  them  reinstatement,  and  they  would 
contest  the  question  of  case  law  on  the  question  of  violence 
at  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  That  is  correct. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  about 
it. 

Mr.  Kyle:  The  ultimate  desire  of  the  parties  as  ex¬ 
pressed  then  was  to  remove  the  pickets  and  call  the  people 
back  to  work  and  hold  a  Labor  Board  election  and  let  the 
Board  determine  whether  or  not  the  act  had  been  violated. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  correct.  Did  you  want  to  add 
something,  Mr.  Nicholas? 

The  Witness:  Yes,  at  the  final  hearing,  when  we  sat 
down 

2734 

with  the  Board  of  Directors  to  go  over  this,  and  at  that 
particular  meeting  and  at  the  drawing  up  of  the  exact 
wording,  Mr.  Kyle  made  the  statement  that  he  didn’t  want 
to  prejudice  his  case  that  would  be  coming  up  in  any  way. 
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and  therefore  the  wording  should  be  changed,  and  we 
changed  it  to  conform  with  Mr.  Kyle’s  wishes  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  in  any  event,  we  are  agreed 
then  that  as  far  as  the  Respondent  is  concerned,  that  the 
rehiring  of  these  employees  was  completely  without 
prejudice  to  anybody’s  interests  in  this  proceeding. 

Mr.  Kyle:  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  And  you  are  not  contesting  the 
validity  of  that  agreement. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  So  that  at  no  point  in  this  record  will 
there  be  any  reflection  upon  the  employer’s  having  tem¬ 
porarily  rehired  these  people,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  accused  of  violence,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  employer  believed  they  had  been  guilty  of  violence. 

Mr.  Kyle:  That  is  correct. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  fine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now,  Mr.  Nicholas,  let  me  go 
back  to  this  meeting  at  the  clock  for  just  a  moment.  How 
long  did  that  meeting  take  place?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  when  a 

2735 

conversation  is  going  on,  and  when  you  are  concerned  with 
a  problem  that  you  are  thinking  about,  to  remember  the 
exact  length  of  time  that  it  took. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  estimate?  A.  I’d  say  about  ten 
minutes. 

Q.  What  was  the  company’s  practice  with  regard  to 
hiring  employees?  A.  When  I  came  to  the  mill  I  set  down 
a  company  rule  for  the  hiring  of  people,  and  then  I  more 
or  less  disassociated  myself  with  the  entire  business  of 
hiring  anyone  in  the  sense  of  actually  finding  the  people, 
and  it  was  this:  the  supervisors — I  would  talk  to  the 
supervisors  and  we  would  decide  the  quantity  and  the 
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amount  of  production  we  intended  to  get  out  of  a  certain 
unit.  We’d  then  discuss  wTith  each  other  the  method  that 
we  would  use  to  get  that  production,  and  the  number  of 
employees  we  would  need. 

The  supervisors  then,  with  their  experience  with  the 
people  that  had  worked  in  the  mill  before,  would  go  in 
to  see  Birdie  Seaman,  who  was  our  payroll  clerk  or  super¬ 
visor,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  her ;  they  would  go  in 
to  see  her  and  they  would  make  a  request  to  have  one, 
two,  five  or  ten  girls  sent  in  on  the  basis  of  records  that 
she  had  concerning  the  people’s  ability  to  do  particular 
operations;  and  they  would  say  they  needed  two  girls  to 
run  a  flatlock  or  to  run  a  Marrow  machine;  they  would 
check  her  files  on  Marrow  operators  and  she  would  then 
call  in 
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those  individuals. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  up  until  April  the  22nd,  1952, 
there  were  any  girls  who  had  been  hired  who  hadn’t 
previously  been  employed  at  some  time  in  the  mill  or  in 
the  plant?  A.  I  wmuld  say  that  during  that  period  all  the 
girls  that  were  hired  were  hired  on  the  basis  of  experience 
which  they  had  in  the  mill,  and  by  that  token  were  em¬ 
ployees  who  had  worked  there  before  for  one  of  the  many 
companies  that  might  have  owned  the  mill. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  direct  any  employee  of  yours  at  any 
time  not  to  hire  any  person  because  of  any  previous  union 
connection  or  suspected  union  connection?  A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  ever  speak  to  any  employee  in 
which  you  told  that  employee  not  to  join  a  union  or  not 
to  participate  in  union  activity?  A.  I  did  not;  quite  the 
contrary. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  any  of  the  girls  who  wore 
union  buttons  about  their  wearing  union  buttons  in  the 
plant?  A.  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  interrogate  any  employees  concerning 
their  union  membership  and  activities?  A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  of  any  employees  as  to  whether 
they  were  on  the  side  of  the  company  or  the  union? 
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A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  any  employees  about  union  meet¬ 
ings  and  those  who  were  in  attendance?  A.  I  certainly 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  threaten  to  discharge  or  lay  off  any 
employees,  or  to  deprive  them  of  any  privileges  if  they 
persisted  in  union  activities?  A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time  make  any  statement  of 
any  kind  in  which  you  attempted  to  interfere  with  the 
employees’  rights  to  self-organization?  A.  I  did  not. 
*##•••*••• 

Cross  Examination 
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Q.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  matter  of  just  a  couple  of 
words  or  so  passed  between  you  and  Miss  Milev?  A.  Oh, 
I’d  say  it  was  more  than  just  a  couple  of  words.  It  was 
a  regular  conversation ;  first  of  all  an  introduction,  talking 
back  and  forth;  I  asked  her  what  it  was  all  about,  and 
she  said  to  me  that  the  girls  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  and 
I  made  the  statement  about  that  time  or  just  shortly 
thereafter,  that  it  is  strange  that  they  didn’t  ask  for  an 
interview,  or  arrange  for  an  appointment,  and  we  w~ent 
through  a  regular  conversation. 
*#••••#••• 
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Q.  What  happened  when  you  told  them  to  go  to  work? 
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A.  I  told  them  to  go  back  to  their  machines  and  go  to  work, 
and  Mrs.  Miley  interrupted  me  and  she  says,  “You  don’t 
have  to  go  any  place.”  And  then  I  said,  as  I  looked  at 
her  and  as  I  looked  at  them,  something  to  the  effect  that, 
“I’m  still  running  this  business.” 

********** 
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Q.  They  were  looking  at  you?  A.  They  stood  there 
and  they  listened,  and  a  few  in  the  back  might  have  been 
talking  with  each  other,  but  generally  speaking,  I’d  say 
they  were  listening  to  what  I  had  to  say. 

Q.  And  after  you  explained  what  you  wanted  them  to 
do,  Miss  Miley  said  that  they  didn’t  have  to  punch  out 
the  cards —  A.  What  happened  was  this — 

Q.  (Continuing)  — you  told  them  that  you  wanted  them 
to  punch  out  the  cards —  A.  What  happened  wTas  this: 
I  made  the  offer  for  them  to  go  back  to  work  and  Mrs. 
Miley  countermanded  everything  that  I  said,  and  wdiatever 
I  would  tell  them  to  do  she  took  it  upon  herself  to  tell 
them  not  to  do,  and  I  was  neither  in  the  mood  nor  in  the 
feeling  of  having  and  argument  with  her  or  a  discussion 
with  her  as  to  who  was  going  to  say  what.  And  I  just  told 
them 
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what  I  had  to  say,  and  I  didn’t  say  anything  to  her  in 
that  regard. 

Q.  I  mean,  didn’t  take  you  very  long  to  tell  these  people 
what  was  on  your  mind  if  you  weren’t  in  the  particular 
mood,  did  it?  A.  No,  as  I  said  before,  I  don’t  think  the 
whole  thing  took  very  long. 

Q.  Probably  didn’t  take  any  more  than  a  few  minutes? 
A.  I’d  say  it  took  about  10  minutes. 

Q.  You  have  related  most  of  the  conversation,  Mr. 
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Nicholas?  It  certainly  didn’t  take  10  minutes  to  tell  us  all 
that  you  told  about  the  thing.  A.  You  say — certainly  it 
makes  a  big  difference  if  I  talk  to  you  rapidly,  and  I 
know  what  transpired,  and  I  know  the  facts  of  the  matter, 
and  I  am  just  repeating  them.  But,  when  I  met  Mrs. 
Miley,  I  took  my  time  in  saying  “Hello”  to  her,  and  I 
listened  to  see  what  organization  she  was  with,  and  I  just 
didn’t  immediately  say,  “Well,  my  name  is  Nicholas.  You 
couldn’t  be  with  a  finer  organization.”  I  stopped  and 
considered  and  tried  to  figure  what  was  going  on,  the 
way  you  would  do. 

*#••••#••• 
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Q.  You  have  related,  as  far  as  you  can  remember,  every¬ 
thing  that  was  said  at  the  clock?  A.  That’s  right.  I’d 
say  it  took  about  10  minutes  like,  we  had  some  awkward 
pauses  there,  whether  it  took  seconds,  it  felt  like  a  long 
time  to  me,  when  I  told  them  to  go  back  to  work  and  no¬ 
body  moved. 

*•*#••••** 
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Q.  Well,  after  this  pause  then,  you  state,  you  finally  told 
them  if  they  didn ’t  go  back,  then  they  would  have  to  punch 
out,  after  that  pause,  and  that  is  when  you  told  Miss  Sea¬ 
man  about  how  she  could  arrange  to  get  their  cards,  is  that 
right?  A.  Well,  I  told  her  after  that  that  she  should  punch 
their  cards  out,  and  she  said  to  me,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I  can’t 
do  that.  I  don’t  know  the  names  of  these  people.”  She 
said,  “I  could  punch  them  out  at  lunch  time.”  And  I 
says,  “That’s  a  very  good  idea.  Any  girls  that  don’t  go 
back  to  their  machines  and  go  to  work,  at  lunch  time  you 
go  through  the  racks  and  pull  the  cards  that  are  not 
punched,  punch  them  out  and  give  me  a  list  of  the  names. 
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Q.  So  you  objected  to  the  girls  coining  down  there,  and 
all  this  commotion,  coming  up  to  the  clock,  coming  through 
the  plant?  A.  I  objected  to  the  girls  breaking  up  a  produc¬ 
tion  line,  leaving  their  places  of  work  without  having  in 
any  way  attempted  to  either  ask  for  an  appointment  or 
to  come  and  see  me  or  Mrs.  Miley  having  called  me  up 
prior  to  that  and  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  can  I  come  in  and 
see  you  and  talk  to  you?  What  time  will  be  convenient ?” 
And  we  could  set  a  date,  and  we  can  see  them. 

In  fact,  I  have  no  objection  to  Mrs.  Miley  coming  there. 
I  would  have  have  been  glad  to  sit  down  with  her  at  any 
time,  but  I 
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expected  her  to  call  me  up  and  ask  for  an  appointment. 
I  will  do  this — 

Q.  Let  me  read  you  some  more  of  your  testimony  and 
see  if  this  doesn’t  also  state  your  position  on  that  parti¬ 
cular  point. 

By  Mr.  Palmer,  again,  Page  45  of  the  transcript: 

“Q.  You  don’t  believe  23  girls  have  a  right  to  ask  you 
to  speak  with  you?  A.  No,  I  think  23  girls  have  a  right 
to  speak  with  me  in  a  reasonable  way.  My  office  is’nt  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  lock  on  it.  They  can  come  any  time  they 
want  to  if  they  come  to  me  in  a  logical  and  legitimate  way 
and  say,  ‘We  want  to  talk  to  you,’  not  browbeat  me  in  an 
uncivil  commotion  with  someone  standing  outside  who  has 
never  even  said  a  word  to  me.” 

A.  Yes,  that  is  what  I — 

Q.  That  is  your  testimony?  A.  That  is  my  testimony, 
and  so  there  should  be  no  confusion  in  my  mind  what  I 
consider  a  legitimate  way  is  the  rule  of  the  mill  to  go  and 
make  an  appointment  through  a  supervisor  and  come  and 
see  me.  That  to  me  is  the  legitimate  way.  I  didn’t  mean 
they  have  to  come  to  a  court.  If  someone  from  the  outside 
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should  want  to  see  me,  they  should  call  me  and  we  will 
make  an  appointment,  and  under  those  circumstances  there 
is  no  lock  on  my  door. 

•  *•*  *  *  •  *  •  *  * 
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Q.  That  was  on  Page  699  and  700. 

So  you  didn’t  appreciate  the  way  in  which  these  girls 
decided  to  come  up  and  see  you  on  that  particular  morn¬ 
ing,  did  you,  Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  It  wasn’t  a  matter  of  ap¬ 
preciation.  It  w*as  a  matter  of  not  being  able  to  run  our 
business  under  circumstances  like  that. 

Q.  You  didn’t  think  they  had  any  right —  A.  I  say,  you 
can’t  run  a  business  under  circumstances  like  that  because 
if  I  would  allow  everyone  in  that  mill  that  whenever  they 
had  an  idea,  whether  it  was  a  company  picnic,  to  join  a 
union,  or  to  go  to  a  funeral,  to  just  walk  up  in  a  group  and 
come  and  engage  me  in  conversation,  I  wouldn’t  have  a 
business  to  run  very  long,  and  I  had  a  perfectly  simple 
and  legitimate  method  for  doing  it:  “See  your  supervisors 
and  arrange  for  an  appointment.  My  door  is  open.  Come 
and  see  me,  whether  it  is  personal  or  whether  it  is  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Q.  And  if  you  followed  that  procedure  you  don’t  have 
to  punch  out  the  clock  or  be  fired —  A.  Nothing  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  you.  If  you  want  to  talk  to  me  about  unions  or 
if  you  want  to  talk  to  me  about  underwear,  or  if  you  want 
to  talk  to  me  about  a  death  in  your  family,  or  your  house 
burning  down,  you  have  got  the  method,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  talk  to  you. 

Q.  But  if  you  don’t  do  it  that  way,  well,  you  take  the 
consequences? 

2761 

A.  I  would  say  so,  yes.  And  the  fact  is  that  I  believe  it 
was  common  knowledge  in  the  mill  because  this  is  the 
only  group  that  ever  tried  it  that  way.  All  of  the  rest 
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of  the  people  that  I  ever  had  dealings  with  came  there 
through  their  supervisors  in  a  logical  way  with  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  see  me. 

•  •  *  «  #  •  •  #  #,# 
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Q.  And  when  you  walked  down  to  Raymond  Croft,  what 
happened?  A.  Well,  I  was  concerned  about  the  girl  going 
back  into  the  mill.  Well  and  good,  if  thev  wanted  to  go 
to  work,  but  not  well  and  good  if  they  wanted  to  go  in  there 
and  give  me  some  more  trouble  of  some  kind.  I  didn’t 
know. 

Q.  Well,  had  these  girls  said  anything  to  you  at  the 
clock  that  would  give  you  the  impression  that  they  wanted 
to  go  back  and  cause  trouble?  A.  These  girls  hadn’t  said 
anything  to  me  at  the  clock,  Mr.  Kyle. 

Q.  Some  of  them  left,  and  some  of  them,  you  said,  went 
back,  and  you  didn’t  know  why  they  were  going  back? 
A.  I  had  told  them  to  go  back,  and  I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure  they  were  going  back  to  work.  If  they  were  going 
back  to  work,  wonderful. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  weren’t  satisfied  that  they  were 
taking  you  at  your  word  and  going  back  to  their  machines 
or  tables?  A.  I  don’t  know  what  they  might  have  done 
back  there.  They  might  have  called  a  group  of  girls  to¬ 
gether.  They  might  have  started  to  shout  to  each  other 
and  they  might  have  done  anything,  and  I  was  interested 
in  knowing  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  walked  over  to  where  Ray¬ 
mond  Croft  was  standing  and  I  spoke  to  him. 

2768 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  I  asked  Raymond 
where  that  girl  that  came  into  the  B.V.D.  unit  had  gone, 
and  lie  said,  “The  girl  you  are  looking  for  is  over  there; 
the  girl  you  are  referring  to  is  over  there.”  And  I  looked 
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over  and  I  noticed  that  she  wasn’t  working,  and  she  was 
talking  to  about  three  or  four  of  the  girls,  just  sitting  in 
front  of  her  machine.  So  I  started  to  walk  over  and  Ray¬ 
mond  walked  over  with  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Raymond  Croft  was  during  this 
incident?  A.  Yes,  he  was  at  about  the  head  of  the  B.V.D. 
unit,  which  was,  oh,  60,  75  feet  away  from  where  this  girl 
sat. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  pointed  her  out?  A. 
Well,  he  indicated,  “That  is  the  girl  over  there,  I  think.” 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  didn’t  know  who  it  was?  A.  I 
didn’t  know  the  girl  from  Eve.  I  didn’t  know  who  she  was. 

Q.  You  didn’t  describe  her  in  any  way?  A.  I  didn’t  know 
her  name.  The  only  thing  I  knew,  I  had  seen  her  going 
back  in  that  direction,  over  there,  and  he  evidently  knew 
it,  too.  And  when  I  asked  the  question,  he  pointed  her  out. 

Q.  Then  what  happened?  A.  I  went  over,  and  he  came 
over  with  me.  She  was  sitting  in  front  of  her  machine, 
and  her  machine  was  not  running,  and  she  wasn’t  doing 
anything. 

Q.  W7hen  you  talked  to  her,  did  she  say  anything  to  you  ? 
A.  I  asked  her  what  she  intended  to  do.  I  said,  “Are 
you  going 

2769 

to  work?”  And  she  just  looked  at  me  and  sat  there. 

Q.  So  another  one  gave  you  the  silent  treatment,  so  to 
speak?  Didn’t  say  a  word  to  you?  A.  Mr.  Kyle,  I  don’t 
know  if  you  are  trying  to  give  the  impression  that  none 
of  the  girls  ever  speak  to  me.  That  is  hardly  the  point, 
but  under  this  circumstance,  let  me  clarify  your  mind  in 
the  matter,  that  the  girls  that  were  up  at  the  clock  didn’t 
say  anything  to  me  because  I  was  talking  to  them,  and  the 
girl  at  this  machine  didn’t  answer  me  for  her  own 
reasons,  and  just  sat  there. 
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Q.  She  sat  there  and  didn’t  say  a  word?  A.  She  just 
sat  there  and  didn’t  say  a  word  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  her?  A.  I  asked  her  if  she  was 
going  to  start  her  machine  and  go  to  work.  I  said,  “Well, 
are  you  going  to  go  to  work?”  She  just  looked  at  me. 
I  said  to  her  then,  “Well,  if  you  are  not  going  to  work, 
and  you  are  not  going  to  start  your  machine,  I  would 
suggest  you  leave  the  mill.” 

Q.  What  did  she  say  to  that?  A.  She  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing,  as  I  recall.  She  got  up,  picked  up  her  purse  that 
was  at  her  side,  and  her  scissors,  and  left. 

Q.  What  did  Raymond  Croft  have  to  say  all  this  time? 
A.  He  just  stood  there  also. 

Q.  He  didn’t  say  anything?  A.  Not  that  I  recall. 

2770 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go?  A.  From  there  I  walked 
back  out  to  the  center  aisle,  and  I  believe  I  wTalked  back — 
I  looked  around  the  mill  a  little  bit  and  I  walked  back  to 
the  office. 

*#*#**#**» 

2776 

Q.  In  the  meantime  you  had  already  been  through  your 
mill  and  had  heard  these  various  comments  of  people 
about  the  incident,  and  what  had  happened,  is  that  correct, 
sir?  A.  I  would  say  that  when  I  met  Miss  Miley  at  10:00 
o’clock,  by  about  10:10 — should  I  establish  how  I  thought 
the  time  went? 

Q.  By  about  10:10  you  were  back  in  the  plant?  A.  By 
about  10:10  the  girls  had  left,  and  somewhere  between 
10:10  and  10:15  I  had  walked  into  the  mill,  and  by  about 
10:20  I  was  back  in  my  office  and  I  looked  outside,  and  I 
looked  at  this  group.  And  by,  somewhere  around  10:30, 
Gladys  Scovel  came  in  with  Lena  May,  and  when  they  left 
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I  went  back  outside  again,  not  outside  the  mill;  outside 
into  the  mill. 

Q.  When  you  went  back  there  on  the  Juanice  Hill  inci¬ 
dent,  and  then  went  around  like  you’ve  testified,  to  find  out 
if  you  had  trouble  in  the  inside,  too,  like  you  might  have 
on  the  outside —  A.  Well,  I  went — 

Q.  That  was  right  after  this  clock  incident?  A.  That’s 
right.  'When  I  went  back  into  the  mill  I  didn’t  make  a 
tour  of  the  mill  that  took  an  hour  or  a  half  hour.  The 
units  were  right  next  to  each  other.  The  fact  of  the 

C1 

matter  is,  if  you 

2777 

stand  in  the  middle  you  can  look  at  every  unit  and  see 
what  is  happening  in  it. 

##«••*###• 

2779 

Q.  And  my  question  is  that  you  waited  until  some  time 
after  11:00  o’clock  or  almost  an  hour  later  before  you 
took  it  upon  yourself  to  call  these  girls  together  to  do 
that?  A.  Well,  now,  when  you  say  almost  an  hour,  I  think 
you  are  misstating  the  thing.  First  of  all,  it  wasn’t  an 
hour,  because  if  I  spoke  to  the  girls  for  10  minutes,  as  I 
did,  it  was  down  to  40  minutes,  and  if  I  went  into  the  mill 
and  I  spoke  to  Gladys  Scovel,  and  I  also  spoke  to  Juanice 
Hill,  I  looked  around,  it  was  another  10  minutes  gone  out 
of  the  thing.  So  we’re  down  to  30  minutes,  let’s  say. 
And  then  I  went  into  the  office  and  I  spoke  again  to 
Juanice  Hill,  and  Lena  May,  and  that  was  10:30. 

2780 

So  we’re  down  to  a  half  hour.  Then  I  tried  to  speak  to 
Miss  Seaman  about  what  I  could  do  to  get  the  unit  run¬ 
ning,  and  we  discussed  the  matter  of  changing  the  night 
shift,  and  I  looked  out  the  window  myself  at  what  vras 
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going  on,  and  there  was  another  10  minutes  consumed.  So, 
there  was  20  minutes  left. 

And  then  I  went  out  in  the  mill  to  see  if  things  were  in 
a  little  better  shape,  and  by  the  time  I  came  back  and  con¬ 
vinced  myself  that  something  should  be  said,  and  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done,  it  was  very  close  to  11:00  o’clock. 
So,  at  11:00  o’clock,  I’d  say,  I  said  to  Birdie,  “Call  the 
girls  together.  I  think  it  advisable  that  I  speak  to  them.” 

And  the  time  elapsed.  So  it  wasn’t — I  didn’t  wait  an 
hour,  because  had  I  waited  an  hour,  then  I  would  have 
known  at  10:00  o’clock  the  whole  story  and  I  would  have 

sat  and  waited  till  11:00.  I  didn’t  do  that. 

##•••*#**• 
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Q.  And  the  question  was —  A.  And  since  that  time  I’ve 
refreshed  my  memory  as  to  what  I  have  said.  I’ve  met 
people  that  I  have  said  it  to,  and  I  have  given  it  some 
serious  thought,  and  really  looked  into  it,  and  I  remember 
exactly  what  I  said.  I  tried  to  reconstruct  it  exactly, 
what  I  had  said,  and  I  did  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
I  said  I  might  have,  and  I  very  well  might  have. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  a  cold  day  in  hell  in  that 
speech?  A.  In  the  speech  I  said  that  it  would  be  a  cold 
day  in  hell 

2787 

before  I  would  allow  such  misconduct  to  go  on  in  the  mill. 

Q.  What  were  you  talking  about,  by  misconduct?  A. 
Well,  where  people,  without  any  appointment,  without  any 
rhyme  or  reason,  would  just  get  up  and  leave  their 
machines,  without  any  consideration  for  the  fact  that  they 
were  supposed  to  be  at  their  work,  and  that  there  was 
work  to  be  done,  and  just  at  a  whimsy  or  anything  else, 
because  it  so  happened  to  be  for  a  union  cause — I  didn’t 
know  that;  it  might  have  been  to  walk  out  of  the  mill,  or 
to  do  anything  they  felt  like  doing,  and  I  said,  and  you’ll 
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parden  me  for  mentioning  it,  that  it  would  be  a  cold  day 
in  hell  if  I  would  countenance  any  kind  of  misconduct  of 
that  type  in  the  running  of  the  business. 

**••*•#••• 

2796 

Q.  Do  you  remember  this  testimony  you  gave  in  the  in¬ 
junction  proceeding  when  being  cross-examined,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Barker,  Page  713: 

“Q.  And  you  know  that  she  had  gone  back  to  her 
machine  to  go  to  work?”  A.  Who  is  “she”? 

Q.  I  may  want  to  read  this  previous  question.  Lena  May. 
Mr.  Friedlander:  I  will  concede  that  it  is  Lena  May. 

Q.  And  the  answer  was : 

“A.  I  don’t  know  if  she  had  gone  back  to  her  machine 
to  go  to  work.  I  know  she  went  back  into  the  mill.  That 
I  do  know.  And 

2797 

I  also  know  what  I  told  her  at  the  time  she  came  into  the 
office.  I  said,  ‘I  don’t  know  what  and  don’t  care  what  your 
connection  is.  I  have  to  maintain  order  in  this  mill,  and 
later  on  if  you  will  stop  in  at  the  mill  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  talk  to  you  and  probably  re-employ  you.’  Those  are  my 
last  words  to  her.” 

##*•*•#••• 

2798 

Q.  Further,  in  connection  with  Lena  May,  you  were 

asked  bv  Mr.  Barker  on  Cross  Examination,  715: 

•>  * 

“Q.  I  believe  you  testified  these  two  ladies,  Miss  Scovel 
and  Lena  May,  came  to  see  vou  in  your  office  after  the 
others  left  and  asked  you  why  they  were  being  made  to 
check  out  and  you  told  Miss  Lena  May  that  she  was  with 
the  other  group  at  the  clock.  Didn’t  you  testify  to  that? 
A.  Yes,  I  said  she  was  with  the  other  group  at  the  clock. 
“Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  she  was  being  laid  off? 
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A.  I  was  not  the  one  who  laid  her  off,  however,  she  was 
with  the  group  at  the  clock,  and  what  she  went  back  to 
her  machine  for  I  don’t  know  and  couldn’t  tell  you. 

“Q.  Was  that  the  reason  she  was  asked  to  punch  out? 
A.  What? 

“Q.  What  was  the  reason  she  was  being  laid  off?  A.  I 
imagine  because  she  was  one  of  the  group  that  went  up 
to  the  clock. 

“Q.  In  the  meantime  had  you  issued  orders  to  your 
supervisors  to  lay  off  those  had  gone  up  to  the  clock? 
A.  I  didn’t  have  very  much  time  to  issue  orders  to  any¬ 
body.” 

Q.  Is  that  your  testimony  that  I  just  read  on  Page  715 
and  716 

2799 

of  the  transcript?  A.  And  that  is  what  I  referred  to  just 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

Q.  First  of  all  is  that  your  testimony  that  I  have  just 
read?  A.  Yes,  that  appears  to  be  my  testimony,  the  way 
it  reads  here. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Friedlander,  would  you  stipulate  that  I 
just  read  from  the  transcript? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now,  you  say  you  saw  Lena  May  at 
the  clock?  A.  Yes,  and  as  T  just  a  few  minutes  ago  said,  I 
recognized  her  when  she  came  into  my  office  as  being  one 
of  the  girls  that  was  at  the  clock. 

Q.  And  you  didn’t  discuss  with  her  the  reason  for  her 
being  discharged  or  her  being  at  the  clock,  or  anything? 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  if  she  had  exercised  the  alternative  to 
go  back  to  work —  A.  All  I  know  is  she  told  me  she  was 
laid  off  and  she  wanted  to  know  why,  and  all  I  told  her 
was  that  I  didn’t  know  the  facts  concerning  her  situation 
and  what  had  happened,  and  that  at  a  later  time  I’d  be 
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glad  to  look  into  it  and  discuss  it  with  her,  and  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  hire  her  and  Gladys  Scovel  back. 

2803 

Q.  Mr.  Nicholas,  you  testified  as  to  certain  incidents 
that  happened  to  you  personally  while  the  pickets  were 
up.  Did  you  ever  file  any  charges  against  any  individuals? 
A.  Did  I  file  any  charges  ? 

Q.  Yes,  in  Criminal  Court  or  what  ever  you  call  your 
court  here?  You  understand  what  I  mean,  don’t  you?  A. 
Yes.  I’m  just  trying  to  figure  out  whether  I  did  or  did 

2804 

not,  and  the  reason  why  I  hesitate  to  answer  the  question 
is  this:  that  I  communicated  the  things  that  happened  to 
our  attorney,  Mr.  Gautier,  Mr.  Howard  Gautier,  and  he 
informed  me  that  those  were  things  that  you  might  expect, 
and  to  go  ahead  and  file  charges  without  having  a  lot  of 
witnesses  who  would  be  doing  things  that  would  just  build 
up  their  desire  to  create  more  incidents,  and  the  best 
thing  under  the  circumstances  would  be  to  just  let  the 
thing  die  out,  and  not  do  anything  about  it.  So  on  his  ad¬ 
vice  I  hesitated  to  file  charges  on  many  of  the  incidents 
that  took  place. 

**•••••##* 


2805 

Q.  Now  these  five  men  you  saw  jump  in  the  car,  when 
Frenchy  Boudreau  was  going  to  go  out,  do  you  remember 
talking  about  that?  A.  Yes,  1  think  I  misquoted  myself  at 
that  time.  I  meant  to  say  that  Frenchy  jumped  into  the 
truck  and  not  Miss  Miley. 

Q.  And  these  five  men  weren’t  the  employees  of  the 
company,  that  you  saw  get  into  this  car?  A.  Yes.  Well, 
the  ones  that  I  saw  was  Mr.  Wallace  and  the  other  one  was 
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a  Bullock  who  was  related  to  one  of  the  former  employees — 

Q.  Hub  Bullock?  A.  Yes,  Hub  Bullock. 

Q.  He  is  not  an  employee  of  the  company?  A.  No, 
but — 

Q.  He  wasn’t  at  that  time? 

2806 

A.  No,  but  his  wife  had  been  affiliated  with  the  company. 

Q.  He  never  has  worked  for  you?  A.  Yes,  he  might  have 
worked  for  one  of  the  other  companies. 

Q.  I  mean  B.V.D.  Company.  A.  He  hasn’t  worked  for 
the  B.V.D.  Company. 

Q.  The  other  two  or  three  men  who  you  say  got  in  the 
ear,  they  weren’t  employees  of  the  company?  A.  No,  they 
were  not  employees. 

Q.  This  fellow  Nellums  that  you  say  threatened  you,  he’s 
not  an  employee  of  the  company?  A.  None  of  those  men 
were  employees  of  the  company,  but  they  appeared  every 
day  and  walked  along  with  the  pickets  and  engaged  in 
activities  with  the  pickets. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  of  any  charges  of  anything  that  any 
of  your  employees  filed  against  any  people  down  there  on 
the  picket  line,  do  you?  A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Who?  A.  One  of  our  truck  drivers  by  the  name 
of  Walter  Hand,  and  another  truck  driver  whose  name  es¬ 
capes  me  now,  a  short  fellow  that  drove  our  truck,  filed 
charges  against.  I  believe  it  was  two  or  three  men  who  had 
been  around  the  picket  line  and  who  had  been  down  on  the 
picket  line,  who  pulled  our  driver  out  of  the  cab  and  wanted 
to  give  him  a  beating. 

Q.  These  men  that  the  charges  were  filed  against  weren’t 
employees  of  the  company? 

2807 

A.  No,  these  were  people  who  were  around  the  picket  line. 

Q.  But  they  weren’t  employees  of  the  company?  A.  The 
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men  who  were  around  the  picket  line,  all  of  the  men  with 
the  exception  of  the  mutes  were  not  members — had  not 
worked  for  the  company.  They  might  have  been  husbands, 
wives,  brothers  of  employees  and  related  to  the — 

Q.  You  don’t  know  who  they  are?  A.  No,  I  just  know 
they  participated  freely  in  the  picketing  and  everything 
else,  and  in  the  stopping  of  trucks. 

•  •••*••*** 


2808 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion  that  they  were  bullet  holes,  is  that 
right?  A.  Yes,  and  the  fact  that  you  can  see  marks  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  where  whatever  it  was,  the  pebble 
went  into  the  wall  after  it  passed  the  windows ;  a  big  sling¬ 
shot  fired  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  in  and  get  the  bullet  out  of  the  wall  ? 
A.  No,  the  bullet  didn’t  go  in  the  wall.  We  tried  to  find  out 
where  it  hit,  and  what  the  possibilities  were  that  somebody 
might  have  been  killed  in  the  thing,  and  it  was  up  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  window,  and  it  hit  into  the  other  side 
of  the  wall. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  any  bullets?  A.  No,  I  didn’t  find 
any  bullets,  but  I’ll  assure  you — I’m  sure  that  a  bullet  au¬ 
thority  could  tell  that  it  is  a  bullet  hole. 

*••••••*** 


2810 

Q.  Now  you  hired  employees  since  you  received  that 
letter,  did  you  not,  of  various  types?  A.  I  didn’t  hire  any¬ 
one.  I  followed  the  rule. 

Q.  Well,  when  I  say  “you,”  I  mean  the  B.V.D.  Company 
has  hired  people?  A.  Y'es,  they  have  hired  people.  We  have 
hired  people,  right. 

Q.  And  these  people  weren’t  given  any  consideration  be¬ 
cause  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  the  mill  about  them? 
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A.  Well,  it  was  not  only  the  people  in  the  mill,  as  I  said 
before,  but  it  was  my  own  disbelief  in  their  sincerity. 

Q.  Plus  the —  A.  Plus  the  fact  that  I  had  specifically 
asked — 

Q.  And  the  animosity?  A.  And  the  animosity  inside,  and 
the  feeling  that  to  bring  them  in  might  cause  another  civil 
commotion  in  the  mill  or  fighting  or  something  between 
the  employees. 

Q.  So  these  people  were  just  not  considered  when  you 
needed —  A.  Surely  the  fact  remains  now,  and  I  think 
these  people  or  anyone  else  will  testify  to  that,  even  though 
T  brought  back  all  of  these  people  after  we  signed  the 
agreement  to  return  to  work,  they  sit  and  eat  at  different 
places;  they  look  like  two  armed  camps;  they  don’t  speak 
to  each  other,  and  the  thing  is  still  not  completely  resolved 
on  a  friendly  basis. 

2811 

Q.  But  my  question  is  that  because  of  the  reasons,  the 
animosity  and  the  other  reasons  that  you  have  already 
given,  these  people  whose  names  appear  on  General  Coun¬ 
sel’s  Exhibit  2,  all  of  them,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  I  believe,  all 
of  them,  all  those  people  were  not  considered  for  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  the  reasons —  A.  And  because  of  my  own 
feelings. 

Q.  Because  of  your  own  personal  feelings?  A.  Right. 

•  *  •  •  •  *  «  #  *  * 

2812 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  girls  in  the  mill  against  those  girls  who 
were  out  on  the  picket  line?  A.  Yes,  I  would  say  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  against  them. 

Q.  I  believe  you  told  Mr.  Palmer  one  time  when  he  asked 
you  in  the  injunction  proceeding  that  you  have  people  who 
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are  willing  to  take  things  into  their  own  hands,  that  he 
had  them,  and  you  had  them  in  the  plant? 

2813 

A.  That’s  right,  and  I  had  to  quiet  them  down  and  tell 
them  to  behave  themselves  and  act  like  ladies  at  all  times 
and  to  conduct  themselves  like  ladies,  and  there  was  a 
way  this  thing  should  be  handled,  and  we  were  going  to 
demonstrate  that  we  at  least  were  going  to  do — abide  by 
the  law  and  conduct  ourselves  in  the  right  way,  and  no  one 
should  engage  in  any  fighting  just  because  someone  told 
them  they  were  going  to  hang  them  out  by  their  feet  or  by 
their  neck,  or  tear  them  limb  from  limb. 

Q.  And  you  wouldn’t  doubt  for  a  moment  that  some  of 
these  girls  in  the  plant  passed  a  few  little  remarks  spe¬ 
cifically  as  to  what  happened — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  object  to  the  form  of  the  question. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  Sustained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now  these  meetings  where  you  had. 
where  you  say  you  told  the  plant  foremen  about  not  to 
concern  themselves  one  way  or  the  other  with  regard  to 
unions,  did  you  ever  post  any  notices  to  that  effect?  A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  told  these  employees  one  time,  you  men¬ 
tioned,  about  the  same  time  you  told  the  foremen,  back  in 
October  of  ’52,  that  you  wanted  a  good  day’s  pay,  and 
you  didn’t  care  much  about  the  union  one  way  or  the 
other —  A.  Now,  I  said  I  could  work  with  a  union  or  with¬ 
out  a  union,  and  that  I  wanted  a  good  day’s  work  for  a  good 
day’s  pay. 

Q.  You  didn’t  post  any  notices  on  that,  did  you? 

2814 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  think  company  policy  in  that  sense  re¬ 
quires  the  posting  of  any  notices. 

Q.  The  answer  is  no?  A.  No. 

Q.  Tn  the  normal  turnover  of  employees  out  there,  un- 
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less  they  heard  these  speeches,  they  wouldn’t  know  what 
your  position  on  the  matter  was,  is  that  correct?  A.  Oh, 
no,  that  isn’t  correct,  because  when  a  person  comes  to 
work  it  doesn’t  take  them  very  long  before  they  realize 
what  the  rules  and  regulations  are;  like  they  don’t  smoke  in 
the  mill,  and  I  don’t  have  to  tell  them  that,  because  the 
minute  they  try  it  somebody  calls  it  to  their  attention,  and 
the  rest  periods — 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  “No  Smoking”  signs  up?  A.  I 
don’t  even  post  that.  That  is  another  thing. 

Q.  Your  supervisors  tell  them?  A.  Right.  They  will  be 
told  when  their  rest  periods  are. 

Q.  The  supervisors  tell  them  that?  A.  Somebody  tells 
them.  They  go  on  their  rest  periods  and  they  know  the 
rest  of  the  time  they’re  supposed  to  be  at  their  machines 
and  working,  and  general  order  is  maintained,  in  an  in¬ 
direct  way,  without  posting  notices  to  everybody. 

Q.  Now,  getting  over  to  Mattie  Couch  and  Vickie  Bow¬ 
man.  You  state  that  after  you  observed  Mattie  Couch 
talking,  you  went  over  and  saw  Vickie  Bowman?  A.  Yes, 
T  called  it  to  Vickie  Bowman’s  attention  and  told  her 

2815 

I  wanted  the  talking  stopped. 

Q.  Just  what  did  you  tell  Vickie  Bowman?  A.  Well,  I 
called  it  to  her  attention,  that  T  had  been  standing  in  the 
unit:  I  had  been  watching  the  girl;  that  she  was  talking 
incessantly  while  I  was  standing  there,  and  she  hadn’t 
stopped;  she  not  only  wasn’t  doing  her  work,  but  she  was 
interfering  with  the  work  of  other  people,  and  I  wanted 
it  cut  out. 

Q.  And  what  did  Vickie  Bowman  say?  A.  And  she  told 
me  she’d  do  it.  And  then  I  went  around  through  the  mill, 
and  when  I  came  back  this  girl  was  still  talking.  I  don’t — I 
didn’t  know  she  was  Mattie  Couch.  I  didn’t  know  who  she 
was,  but  she  was  still  engaging  in  the  same  kind  of  enter- 
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prise,  so  I  called  Vickie  over  and  I  said,  “Look,  Vickie, 
we’ve  got  to  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of  stuff.  Did  you  talk 
to  her?”  She  says,  “Yes,  I  talked  to  her.” 

I  said,  “Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  She 
evidently  doesn’t  listen  to  you,  and  she  doesn’t  listen  to 
me.  You  lay  her  off  and  let’s  start  letting  people  know 
that  we  are  not  going  to  countenance  a  lot  of  talking  around 
here.” 

Q.  What  did  Vickie  say?  A.  She  intimated  that  that  is 
what  she  was  going  to  do. 

Q.  Not  what  she  intimated;  what  did  she  say?  A.  She 
acquiesced.  She  seemed  to  say  yes.  I  don’t  recall  if  she  said, 
“Yes,  Mr.  Nicholas,  I’ll  lay  her  off  at  4:15.”  She  said, 
“O.K. — ” 

2816 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  remember 
things  in  that  exact  detail?  A.  I  would  say  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible.  And  for  many  people  to  remember  it  in  such  de¬ 
tail,  like  23  people,  it  is  very  difficult. 

Q.  That’s  right.  It  is  not  unusual —  A.  Not  unusual. 

Q.  In  fact,  it  is —  A.  It  is  most  probable. 

Q.  It  is  not  unusual  that  anyone  would  be  telling  it  just 
a  little  differently?  A.  Right. 

Q.  What  did  Vickie  tell  you?  A.  She  intimated  that  she 
said,  “O.K.,  I’ll  lay  her  off,  or  I’ll  take  care  of  it.” 

Q.  So  you  went  about  your  business?  A.  1  thought  that 
particular  job  was  taken  care  of.  As  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  finished. 

Q.  So  the  next  day  you  went  over  and  you  say — you 
still  saw  Mattie  Couch  there?  A.  Yes,  the  following  day. 

Q.  You  did?  A.  Right. 

Q.  And  you  saw  Vickie?  A.  Well,  I  saw  Mattie  Couch 
first,  and  the  reason  why  I  saw  her,  she  was  still  busying 
herself  with  other  people. 
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2817 

Q.  And  then  *  *  * 

#*#*#>*#*#* 

Q.  Then  somewhere  between,  from  8 :00,  or  maybe  two  or 
three  hours,  somewhere  around  there,  you  were  talking  to 
Vickie  Bowman  about  Mattie  Couch?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  she  told  you  what? 

2818 

A.  That  she  had  spoken  to  her  the  day  before  and  was 
under  the  impression  that  she  had  laid  her  off. 

Q.  The  supervisor  was  under  the  impression  that  she 
had  laid  her  off — this  supervisor  was  under  the  impression, 
so  you  say,  that  she  had  laid  this  girl  off,  is  that  what  she 
told  you?  A.  She  thought  she  had  laid  her  off,  but  she 
came  back  in  anyway. 

Q.  AVas  the  supervisor  over  all  these  girls?  A.  Right. 
Q.  blow  far  did  her  authority  go?  A.  She  had  authority 
to  handle  all  of  those  girls,  and  she  could  have  fired  all 
that  she  wanted  to  fire,  and  she  had  the  right  to  fire. 

Q.  About  how  many  girls  under  her?  A.  Oh,  just  be¬ 
fore  she  quit  she  must  have  had  anywhere  from  175  to 
200  girls  under  her. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  those  girls  were  concerned,  she  was 
the  boss?  A.  She  was  the  law.  What  she  said  went. 

Q.  Right. 

#  *  *  #  *  #  *  #  #  • 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kyle)  Now  you  say  Vickie  told  you  that  she 
was  under  the  impression  that  she  had  fired  the  girl,  but 
the  girl  came  back  in  this  morning,  is  that  substantially 
what  she  told  you?  A.  Maybe  T  can  clarify  it  for  you  in 
your  mind  by  telling  you  the  exact  reasons  why  Vickie 
couldn’t  fire  her,  and  whoever  wants  to  do  anything  about 
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it  can  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Can  we  go  off  the  record  for  a  minute? 
Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  On  the  record. 

A.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Can  you  answer  my  question  yes  or 
no?  A.  Would  you  ask  the  question  again  please? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Read  the  question. 

(Record  read.) 

A.  Yes. 

********** 

2821 

Mr.  Friedlander:  It  is  stipulated  that  the  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union  on  its  letterhead,  under 
letter  dated  April  30th,  1952,  sent  the  following  letter: 

“B.Y.D.  Corporation, 

Pascagoula,  Mississippi. 

Attention:  Mr.  D.  Nicholas. 

“Dear  Mr.  Nicholas: 

“This  is  to  advise  you  that  we  still  represent  a  clear 
majority  of  all  of  your  employees  in  a  unit  composed  of 
all  production  and  maintenance  employees  exclusive  of  all 
office  and  clerical  employees,  guards  and  watchmen,  and 
all  supervisiors. 

“We  renew  our  request  made  by  Miss  Ruth  Milev  on 
April  the  22nd  that  you  recognize  the  International  Ladies’ 
Garment  Workers’  Union  and  meet  and  bargain  with  us 
as  the  exclusive  representative  of  all  these  employees. 

“Very  truly  yours,  Joe  Lee  Walden.  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  S.  E.  ILGWU.” 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  That  is  stipulated,  Mr.  Kyle? 
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Mr.  Kyle :  1  will  stipulate  that  such  a  letter  was  received 
by  the  company  as  read. 

#  *  #  #  *  #  *  *  #  # 

2830 

■*#****«»#* 

Q.  Now  with  respect  to  the  termination  of  Lena  May  and 
Gladys  Scovel,  it  is  your  testimony  that  their  discharges 
were  not  connected  with  the  clock  incident?  Is  that  the 
way  I ’ve  understood  you  to  testify?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  clock  incident  and 
t heir  discharges?  A.  No,  the  only  connection  between  the 
two  was  that  I  recognized 

2831 

Lena  May  when  she  came  in,  and  even  then  I  didn’t  know 
her  name  as  the  girl  that  1  had  spoken  to  up  at  the  clock. 

Q.  Now  how  many  times  did  you  request  these  girls  to 
go  back  to  work?  A.  Oh,  T — I  said  it  over  and  over.  I  said 
it  maybe  four  or  five  times. 

Q.  And  when  was  it  that  you  finally  told  them  that  they 
either  go  back  to  work  or  they  go  out?  A.  Well,  I  told  them 
that  when  they  didn’t  do  anything  about  it.  I  told  them 
on  the  occasion  when  I  said  to  them,  “Now,  either  go  back 
to  your  machines  and  you  go  to  work  or  you  punch  your 
cards  and  go  out  of  the  mill.” 

Miss  Milev  said,  “You  don’t  have  to  punch  your  cards.” 

Q.  Now,  did  you  tell  them  that  the  first  time  you  told 
them  to  go  back  to  work?  A.  Oh,  no.  T  didn’t  finish  even 
what  I  was  saying  the  first  time  I  told  them  to  go  back  to 
work.  I  was  interrupted. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  tell  them  that  the  second  time  you  told 
them  to  go  back  to  work?  A.  No,  I  didn’t.  The  second 
time  T  told  them,  “There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way, 
and  there  was  a  right  time  and  a  nice  way,”  and  1  didn’t 
consider  that  the  right  way  or  the  right  time  or  the  nice 
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way,  and  they  should  go  back  to  their  machines  and  go 
to  work. 

Q.  Again  you  requested  them  to  go  back  to  work? 

2832 

Q.  Now  the  third  time  did  you  tell  them  to  get  out  if 
they  did  not  go  back  to  work  A.  I  don’t  recall  if  it  was 
the  third  or  the  fourth  time. 

Q.  But  you  did  finally  tell  them -  A.  I  did.  Around 

the  fourth  time,  I  think  it  was,  I  said,  “Now,  girls,  you 
either  go  back  to  your  machines  and  go  to  work  or  you 
punch  your  cards  and  leave  the  mill.” 

Mrs.  Miley  said,  “You  don’t  have  to  punch  your  cards. 
He  can’t  fire  you.”  Said  something  about  a  law,  that  there 
was  a  law  that  protected  them,  and  that  I’d  have  to  pay 
them,  and  I’d  have  to — I  think  she  even  said  something 
about  I ’d  have  to  give  them  their  checks  before  I  could  fire 
them. 

Q.  Just  one  last  question.  In  the  excerpts  from  the 
court  proceeding  testimony  that  Mr.  Kyle  has  read  to  you, 
would  you  say  that  the  testimony  is  ail  true  except  where 
in  the  present  testimony  there  are  discrepancies  that  you 
would  explain  on  the  basis  of  now  having  had  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  refresh  your  recollection  and  to  view  the  facts 
in  their  overall  aspect,  so  that  any  discrepancies  are  the 
result  of  clear  analyzation  and  thinking  on  the  problem?  A. 
That’s  right,  with  this  exception:  that  the  testimony  at 
the  time  of  the  injunction,  Mr.  Gautier  and  I  spoke  together 
and  our  one  main  objective  was  to  stop  the  violence,  and  I 
didn’t  go  into  the  details  that  I’ve  gone  into  in  this  case,  as 
far  as  word  for  word  what  was  said,  and  how  often  it  was 
said,  and  how  long  it  took,  and  everything  else.  Then  we 
were  interested  in 

2833 

getting  an  injunction  to  stop  the  violence  that  was  going 
on,  and  here  it  is  a  different — to  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  a 
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different  thing.  There  I  didn’t,  for  example — I  said  there, 
“Punch  your  cards  and  leave  the  mill,”  and  I  didn’t  go  into 
everything  that  I  said  at  the  clock.  Our  objective  in  the 
injunction  was  to  get  rid  of  the  violence. 

•  *  •  •  «  *  *  #  •  • 

2835 

Grand  Jury  Room,  Jackson  County  Court  House,  Pas¬ 
cagoula,  Mississippi,  Wednesday,  October  1,  1952. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  above-entitled  matter  came 
on  for  further  hearing  at  9:30  o’clock,  a.m. 

•  *  *  *  •  •  *  •  #  * 

2837 

Joseph  Boyle, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  hav¬ 
ing  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  fur¬ 
ther  as  follows: 

Direct  Examination 

**#****#•• 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Mr.  Boyle,  do  you  recall  a 
conference  held  among  the  supervisors  of  the  B.  V.  D.  Com¬ 
pany  and  Mr.  Nicholas  some  time  towards  the  end  of 
October  of  1951?  A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Did  the  conference  take  place  at  the  plant?  A,  Yes, 
the  conference  took  place  in  my  office. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  was  said  at  that  conference, 
please?  A.  Well,  in  that  conference  we  spoke — he  spoke 
about  the  rest  periods.  We  had  a  practice  in  the  past  of 
people  getting  up  from  the  machines  and  going  for  a  coke 
at  any  time  they  wanted,  and  we  decided  it  would  be  best 
to - 

Q.  Tell  us  w’hat  was  said,  please,  and  who  said  it.  A. 

Well,  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  change - 

Q.  Who  is  he? 
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A.  Mr.  Nicholas.  That  they  were  going  to  have  rest  periods 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  ten  minutes  each.  And 
lie  also  spoke  to  the  supervisors  that  there’s  too  much  talk¬ 
ing  going  on  in  the  mill ;  that  they  had  to  pay  more  attention 
to  getting  the  production  out ;  that  their  function  was  to  get 
T-shirts  and  sweaters  and  trunks  out,  and  get  them  out  in 
volume,  and  that  is  what  they  should  pay  most  attention 
to. 

And  he  also  told  them  that  he  had  heard  several  rumors 
going  around  the  mill  to  the  effect  that  we  are  going  to 
move,  and  he  told  them  as  far  as  that  rumor  was  concerned 
that  it  was  false ;  that  they  intended  to  do  business  in  Pas¬ 
cagoula  and  stay  there.  And  the  second  thing,  he  heard 
talks  about  the  union,  and  he  told  the  supervisors  that  they 
should  not  concern  themselves  with  that;  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  The  union  was  the  problem  of  the  people 
in  the  mill,  and  that  the  supervisors’  functions  were  to  get 
out  production  in  volume  and  in  quality. 

2840 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  his  door  always  being 
open  ?  A.  Yes,  he  told  them  that  his  door  was  always  open ; 
that  if  they  wanted  to  see  him  they  could,  about  any  mat¬ 
ters,  whether  personal  or  business;  they  should  see  their 
supervisor  and  make  some  kind  of  arrangement  to  see  him 
and  he  would  see  them  and  help  them  as  much  as  he  could. 

Q.  Did  he  state  that  he  had  told  the  same  things  to  the 
supervisors?  A.  That’s  right.  He  told  the  same  thing  to 
the  supervisors  at  the  meeting  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Now,  at  any  time  did  you  observe  any  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  plant  wearing  any  union  buttons?  A.  Yes,  I  saw 
a  few  buttons  around,  people  wearing  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  an  employee  named  Odine  Bullock?  A. 
Yes,  I  know  Odine  Bullock. 
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Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  happened  with  her?  A.  Well, 
she  was  working  in  the  finishing  department  and  we  were 
running  low  on  work  there. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  When  was  it,  please? 

The  Witness:  It  was  about  in  February. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Of  ’52. 

Q.  (Continuing)  And  we  were  running  low  in  work  in 
finishing,  so  I  needed  somebody - 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  February  ’52,  isn’t  that  right? 

2841 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  1952?  A.  February,  ’52,  that’s 
right.  , 

And  I  was  running  low  on  work  in  finishing  department, 
but  I  needed  somebody  over  in  the  stockroom  to  pick  orders 
and  Odine  has  experience  along  those  lines,  so  I  took  her 
over.  And  she  was  there  about  a  week,  work  ran  low  there 
also,  and  I  laid  her  off. 

About  a  week  later  I  needed  her  again  in  the  finishing 
department  so  I  called  her  back,  and  work  ran  low  once 
more,  and  I  took  her  over  to  stock  department  because  I 
could  use  her  there,  and  then  the  work  ran  down  in  a  few 
days  in  the  stock  department,  so  I  spoke  to  Odine.  I  said, 
“I’d  have  to — ”,  I’d  have  to  lay  her  off  because  of  lack 
of  work,  and  she  wanted  to  know  how  long  she  would  be 
laid  off,  and  I  said  that’s  hard  for  me  to  tell.  She  said, 
“Well,  should  I  apply  for  my  unemployment  insurance?” 
And  I  said,  “I’d  suggest  you  do  that.”  And  that  was  the 
last  I  seen  of  Odine  Bullock. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  at  all  about  a  meeting  being 
held  at  the  home  of  Mattie  Couch?  A.  No,  I  didn’t  know 
anything  about  any  meeting  being  held. 

Q.  Do  you  know  an  employee  named  Allison  Shumaek? 
A.  Yes,  I  know  an  employee  by  the  name  of  Allison  Shu- 
mack. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  happened  with  her?  A.  With 
Allison  Shumack,  Vickie  had  come  in  to  me  one  day  and 
said - 

2842 

Q.  Who  is  Vickie?  A.  Vickie  Bowman.  She  was  a  fore¬ 
lady  and  she  said  that  she  would  like  to  put  on  this  woman, 
Mrs.  DeForest,  in  Allison’s  place,  and  she  said  the  reason 
for  it  is  that  Allison  is  pregnant  and  will  be  leaving  soon, 
and  Mrs.  DeForest  was  a  woman  who  didn’t  have  any  other 
means  of  support,  and  would  need  the  job,  and  she’d  like 
to  break  her  in  to  do  the  work.  And  so  I  told  her,  well,  if 
she  thinks  that  will  help  us  in  our  production,  to  do  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  that  incident?  A.  That 
is  all  I  know  about  Allison  Shumack.  * 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  plant  on  April  the  22nd?  A.  Yes,  I 
was  in  the  plant  on  April  the  22nd. 

Q.  Did  something  happen  at  about  10:00  o’clock  that 
morning?  A.  Yes,  something  happened. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  about  10:00  o’clock?  A.  I  was 
down  in  the  shipping  department  with  some  employees 
down  there. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  happened?  A.  Well,  I  was  down  there 
going  over  some  work  with  some  of  the  employees  in  the 
shipping  department  and  somebody  came  up  to  me  and 
told  me  that  there  was  a  union  lady  in  the  lobby  asking  to 
see  Mr.  Nicholas.  I  finished - 

Q.  Excuse  me.  Do  you  remember  who  that  person  was? 
A.  No,  I  don’t  remember. 

2843 

Q.  All  right,  go  ahead.  A.  So  I  finished  what  I  was  doing 
there  and  went  up  to  the  lobby,  and  as  I  reached  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  people  that  were  standing  in  between  the 
card  racks  I  heard  Mr.  Nicholas  talking,  and  one  of  the 
things  he  said  is  that,  “Would  you  please  go  back  to  your 
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machines,  or  punch  out.”  And  then  he  went  over  to  Bertie 
Seaman  and  said,  “Well,  if  they  don’t  punch  out  at  lunch 
time,  to  pull  their  cards.”  And  then  Nicholas  walked  a 
short  way  into  the  office,  and  I  was  on  the — following  him, 
and  I  heard  somebody  say,  the  girls  say,  “Do  we  have  to 
punch  out?”  And  they  were  talking  to  Mrs.  Miley,  and 
Mrs.  Miley  says,  “No,  you  don’t  have  to  punch  out.”  Then 
I  continued  on  into  the  office. 

And  Nicholas  and  I  were  standing  together  in  the  office 
and  he  told  Bertie  Seaman  to  take  steps  to  hire  people  to 
replace  the  ones  that  wralked  out  right  away.  Then  he 
turned  to  me  and  he  asked  me  to  find  out  what  jobs  are 
vacant  in  the  mill  and  to  get  them  filled  right  away. ;  Then 
he  went — he  went  back  into  the  mill  and  I  went  into  my 
office. 

Q.  So  you  came  up  to  this  group  at  the  clock  practically 
at  the  tail  end  of  whatever  had  happened,  is  that  correct? 
A.  Practically,  from  my  observation.  It  was  apparently 
the  tail  end  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Nicholas — did  Mr.  Nicholas  during  that  morning 
make  any  speech  to  the  employees  of  the  mill? 
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A.  Yes,  he  made  a  speech  that  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  it  was?  A.  I  would  say 
it’s  around  lunch  time,  around  11:00  o’clock  or  somewhere 
around  that  time. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  Well,  he  began  by  thanking  them 
for  remaining  at  their  jobs  during  all  of  this  commotion, 
and  carrying  on  their  work.  And  then  he  explained  to  them 
what  took  place  at  the  clock.  He  said  these  girls  came  up 
to  see  him  and  they  said  they  wanted  to  see  him  about  a 
fewT  matters,  and  he  told  them  that  he  was  very  busy  and 
he  would  be  glad  to  see  them  later,  and  would  they  please 
go  back  to  their  machines,  but  they  insisted  upon  seeing 
him  right  then  and  there,  and  getting  it  straightened  out, 
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whatever  they  had  in  mind,  and  he  was  equally  insistent 
that  they  go  back  to  their  machines  and  that  he  would 
handle  it  later ;  that  he  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 

He  further  complained  that  the  girls  refused  to  do  that 
and  they  walked  out. 

Then  he  also  told  them  to  carry  themselves  on  like  ladies 
during  whatever  troubles  we  might  have  because  of  that. 
And  he  also  told  them  about — that  he  wasn’t  going  to  toler¬ 
ate  that  kind  of  misconduct,  and  that  it  would  be  a  cold  day 
in  hell  before  he  would  tolerate  it,  that  kind  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  employees  coming  up  and  demanding  something 
be  done  right  away.  And  he  further  explained  to  them — 
he  told  the  girls— explained 
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to  them  that  he  told  the  girls  there’s  a  nice  way  of  doing 
it,  a  businesslike  way  of  doing  it,  and  if  they  had  gone 
about  it  in  a  businesslike  fashion  he  would  have  certainly 
seen  them  and  talked  to  them. 

And  I  think  that  is  about  all  he  said  in  that  speech. 

Q.  Did  he  use  the  word  “filth”  or  “trash”  at  any  time 
during  the  speech?  A.  No,  he  never  used — he  never  used 
that  word  during  the  speech. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  at  the  clock  did  you 
hear  Bessie  Bush  or  anybody  else  ask  a  question  of  Mr. 
Nicholas,  “Are  we  being  discharged  for  union  activities?” 
A.  No,  I  didn’t  hear  that. 

Q.  Thereafter,  did  anything  happen  with  regard  to  any 
of  your  trucks?  A.  Well,  it  began  to  be  reported  to  me 
that  our  trucks  were  being  stopped  at  the  entrance  and  on 
the  road,  trucks  making  deliveries  of  goods  to  us.  I  know 
of  one  truck  that  I  saw  myself,  T  saw  the  girls  talking  to 
the  driver  of  the  Wilkerson  truck.  T  think  there  were  three 
or  four  girls  who  sort  of  stopped  the  truck,  waved  the  fel¬ 
low  down,  and  start  talking  to  him. 
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Q.  Where  were  the  girls  standing?  A.  They  were  on 
*■  the  road  right  in  front  of  our  receiving  entrance. 
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Q.  On  the  public  highway?  A.  On  the  public  highway. 

Q.  They  stand  in  front  of  the  truck  and  wave  him  down? 
►  A.  Yes,  they  were  sort  of  standing  in  front  of  it  and  on  the 

sides. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  girls?  A.  I  probably 
recognized  them,  but  I  don ’t  remember  who  it  was. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  present?  A.  There  were  men 
present  around  there,  about  10  or  15  of  them. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  these  men  start  to  gather  around, 
do  you  know?  A.  Well,  say  they  came  around  about — 
within  an  hour  after  10:00  o’clock,  because  I  remember 
clearly  seeing  Wallace  out  there. 

Q.  Was  he  out  there  about  what  time?  A.  I  would  say 
he  was  out  there  about — around  11:00,  11:15,  something 
like  that. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  car  does  he  drive,  do  you  know?  A. 
I  think  he  drives  a  green  car  of  some  kind,  of  some  make. 
I  think  it  might  be  a  Hudson,  but  I’m  not  sure. 

Q.  That  afternoon,  that  is  the  afternoon  of  April  the 
22nd,  were  you  at  the  rear  of  the  company  premises,  at  the 
shipping  point?  A.  Yes,  T  was  at  the  rear. 
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Q.  Did  anything  happen  at  that  time?  A.  Yes.  In 
order  to  assure  the  deliveries  coming  in,  and  the  shipments 
going  out,  I  had  made  contact  with  the  different  trucking 
companies  to  call  me  when  their  truck  was  coming  out,  and 
I  would  arrange  to  meet  them  at  the  spot  to  make  sure 
nothing  went  wrong.  One  truck  came  around,  Thompson’s 
truck  came  around  to  pick  up  some  parcels,  I  guess,  about 
half  past  1 :00,  2 :00  o  ’clock,  and  he  backed  into — well,  as 
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he  was  coming  in,  girls  were  talking  to  him,  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  back  in. 

Q.  About  how  many  girls  were  there?  A.  I’ll  say  about 
six,  seven  girls. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  them?  A.  Well,  I  recog¬ 
nized  them,  but  I  don’t  remember  who  they  were. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  present?  A.  Yes,  there  were 
some  men  there.  I  think  about  seven  or  eight  men  across 
the  way  by  Mrs.  Carter’s  restaurant,  standing  right  by  the 
door. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  them?  A.  Well,  the  only  one 
I  recognized  was  Wallace. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Aaron  Nellums?  A.  Oh, 
I  recognized  Aaron  Nellums,  too.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  happened? 

Mr.  Kyle:  With  regard  to  what? 

Q.  With  regard  to  this  truck. 
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A.  This  truck,  as  T  said,  the  girls  were  talking  to  him  and 
he  continued  to  back  in,  and  he  backed  the  truck  up  against 
the  shipping  platform,  and  a  few  seconds  later  Mrs. 
Miley  came  around  with  her  car  and  parked  the  car  right 
in  front  of  the  truck. 

Q.  Was  that  on  company  property?  A.  No,  she  was 
sort  of  on  the  highway,  but  in  such  a  way  that  our  truck — 
the  Thompson  truck  couldn’t  get  in  or  out. 

Q.  Couldn’t  get  in  or  out  of  your  property,  is  that  cor¬ 
rect?  A.  That’s  right.  He  was  in  at  the  time  but  he 
couldn’t  get  out.  Charles  Emanuel,  the  constable,  he  went 
over  and  he  started  to  talk  to  her,  and  he  tried  to  persuade 
her  to  leave,  but  he  wasn ’t  successful.  Then  Leo  Byrd  came 
over  to  speak  to  her  a  little  while - 

Q.  Who  is  Leo  Byrd  ?  A.  The  sheriff.  He  "was  there.  He 
spoke  to  her  a  while,  and  then  she  drove  away. 
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Then  we  continued  to  load  this  Thompson  truck  that 
was — it  was  driven  by  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Tillman, 
and  Frenchie  Boudreaux  was  on  the  truck  also.  So  we 
loaded  the  truck  up  and  told  Tillman  to  drive  it,  and 
Frenchie  Boudreaux  to  get  in  the  back  because  I  thought 
some  of  the  parcels  might  fall  off  the  way  they  were  loaded 
on  that  truck,  and  as  they  began  to  drive  away  about  five 
men  starts  to  get  in  a  car  across  the  way. 

And  I  guess  the  truck  was  about  10  or  15  yards  down  the 
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road  when  Frenchie  Boudreaux  hopped  off  and  came  back 
to  the  platform.  He  said  he  wasn’t  going  to  be  beat  up  by 
anybody,  and  he  was  very  much  frightened.  Tillman  con¬ 
tinued  to  drive  the  truck,  and  then  this  car  with  the  five 
five  men  in  it  followed  the  truck  right  around  the  corner, 
and  I  don’t  know  what  happened  after  that.  They  went 
right  down. 

Then  another  incident,  the  express  truck  was  there,  and 
Nicholas  and  I  were  guiding  them  in,  saying,  “Come  on, 
come  on  in  this  way,”  and  Nellums  was  standing  right 
there  and  there  were  a  few  girls  standing  around  Mr. 
Brent — he’s  a  driver  of  the  express  company.  Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las  and  I  were  trying  to  guide  him  in,  and  Mr.  Nicholas, 
he  said - 

Mr.  Kyle:  The  same  objection  I  have,  Mr.  Examiner, 
to  this  third  party,  instead  of  saying  it  every  time;  they’re 
not  people  in  the  union  or  in  the  complaint.  These  girls 
are  not  responsible  for  anything  that  they  might  have  done. 
Therefore  I  contend  that  it  is  immaterial  and  irrelevant  to 
the  issues  in  this  case. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  This  is  right  at  the  plant? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  This  is  on  company  property  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  these  girls. 

Q.  What  happened?  A.  Well,  then  Nellums  said  if  he 
wanted  that  truck,  wanted  that  truck  to  come  in,  to  come 
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across  the  line  and  he  would  knock  the  hell  out  of  us.  But 
Sheriff  Leo  Byrd  was  there  at 
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the  time  and  he  went  on  and  spoke  to  Nellums,  and  Nellums 
sort  of  got  out  of  the  way,  and  Brent  proceeded  to  back 
the  railway  express  into  the  platform,  and  we  loaded  it  and 
he  went  away. 

Another  thing  I  noticed  this  Thompson  came  around  with 
another  truck.  Thompson  generally  takes  our  mail  to  the 
post  office,  the  packages,  and  then  he  also  picks  up  other 
freight  for  lines  like  Couch  Motor,  and  A&NO,  and  so  forth, 
and  he  holds  it  at  his  depot  and  gives  it  to  them. 

So  he  came  around  with  another  truck  and  I  saw  him 
there.  And  then  he  drove  away  without  even  backing  up  to 
the  platform. 

I  called  him  up  and  says,  “What’s  the  story  on  this?” 
He  said.  I’m  not  going  to  get  mixed  up  in  a  lot  of  trouble.” 
He  says - 

Mr.  Kyle:  Object,  Mr.  Examiner,  what  this  gentleman 
told  the  witness.  Hearsay. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  All  right. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Once  again,  it  is  a  report  made  to  him 
in  the  course  of  his  duties. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  I’ll  let  it  in  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  report  made  to  him. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  all. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right. 

Q.  Anything  else  happen  that  afternoon?  A.  No,  that 
is  all  I  recall. 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  at  any  time  after  April  22nd 
with  regard 
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to  the  telephone  wires?  A.  Yes,  when  I  came  into  the  mill 
on  Thursday  morning  T  saw  these  wires  lying  on  the  ground 
and,  of  course,  I  knew  the  telephone  wires  were  cut. 
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Q.  You  examined  the  wires,  is  that  it?  A.  Yes,  I  looked 
at  them.  I  was  wondering  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  When  did  the  National  Guard  arrive  there?  A.  They 
arrived  Wednesday  night  or  Thursday  morning,  around 
that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  called  the  National  Guard?  A.  The 
sheriff  called  the  National  Guard. 

Q.  The  Sheriff  Leo  Byrd?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Now,  before  that  time  had  you  heard  anything  at 
all  about  a  number  of  strangers  coming  to  the  plant?  A. 
Yes,  I  had  heard -  i 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  what  he  heard,  Mr.  Examiner,  about 
reports  of  that  matter.  It  is  hearsay. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Well,  it  is  clearly  hearsay. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  This  is  a  situation  now  of  the  state  of 
mind  that  existed  in  the  plant  and  around  the  plant  and 
among  the  employees  of  the  plant  at  the  time  before  the 
National  Guard  came  in. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  For  the  fact  that  he  had  reports 
I  ’ll  let  it  in,  and  for  that  fact  alone,  not  to  prove  the 
truth 
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of  what  the  reports  contained. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Right. 

Q.  What  reports  had  you  received  about  strangers  com¬ 
ing  in  ?  A.  Well,  the  reports  1  received  was  that  the  shrimp¬ 
ers  from  Biloxi  were  coming  over,  and  the  seamen  from 
Mobile  were  coming  over  to  help  the  girls. 

Q.  And  who  made  those  reports  to  you?  A.  Well,  I  got 
them  from  a  lot  of  people  in  the  mill. 

Q.  A  number  of  your  employees  ?  A.  A  number  of  them 
came  to  me  and  wanted  to  know  what  to  do,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  What  did  they  have  to  say  about  it?  What  did  they 
tell  you?  A.  They  were  very  much  frightened.  In  fact, 
Wednesday  night,  Mae  Scruggs  and  a  truckload  of  girls, 
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pickup  truckload  of  girls,  came  around  to  my  house  and 
they  had  heard  these  rumors,  too,  and  they  said  they  weren’t 
going  to  go  to  work  the  next  day  unless  they  had  additional 
protection. 

Well,  at  that  time  I  knew  the  National  Guard  was  coming 
because  Sheriff  Leo  Byrd  had  told  me.  I  told  the  girls  there 
was  going  to  be  additional  protection  there  tomorrow,  and 
there  wasn’t  going  to  be  any  trouble. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  else  about  these  people  coming 
in  from  out  of  town?  A.  Well,  on  Tuesday,  lunch  hour,  and 
on  Tuesday  when  we  were  going  home,  and  on  Wednesday 
morning,  I  stood  out  in  front  of 
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the  mill  there  and  I  heard  a  lot  of — a  lot  of  shouting  going 
on,  and  among  some  of  them  was  that  “You’ll  get  in  today 
but  you  won’t  get  in  tomorrow.”  And  things  like,  “We’re 
going  to  get  a  lot  of  help.” 

Q.  What  else  did  you  hear  these  girls  on  the  picket  line 
say?  A.  Well,  I  heard  them  hollering,  calling  people  scabs 
and  yellow  livered  cowards,  and  someone  hollering  to  some¬ 
body,  “I’ll  hang  you  up  by  the  heels — if  I  get  into  the 
mill  I’ll  hang  you  up  by  the  heels  out  the  window.”  And 
‘  ‘  Tear  them  limb  from  limb.  ’  ’  Somebody  be  torn  limb  from 
limb.  Some  such — that  type  of  remark. 

Q.  In  what  tone  of  voice  were  these  remarks  made?  A. 
Well,  they  would  be  shouted  as  the  girls  would  be  crossing 
the  line  to  go  to  lunch,  or  coming  back. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  girls  who  were  shout¬ 
ing?  A.  Well,  I  recognized  them  but  I  didn’t  particularly 
know  who  was  doing  all  the  shouting  or  what  they  were 
doing.  I  recognized  all  the  girls  having  worked  with  them. 

Q.  About  how  many  girls  were  there  on  the  picket  line 
on  those  occasions?  A.  Well,  when  the  picketing  first 
started  there  was  about — about  10:00  o’clock  or  so — I 
guess  there  was  about  15  or  16  girls  walking  up  and  down 
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in  front  of  the  doorway  there  holding  hands,  and  then 
walking  up  three  at  a  time  with  their  arms  around  each 
other  talking.  And  it  wasn’t  anything  organized. 
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And  then  there  is  as  the  time  went  on  the  pickets  seemed 
to  grow.  It  wasn’t  only  those  that  walked  out,  others  had 
joined  them.  And  there  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of  them  out 
tli ere,  both  in  the  back  by  the  shipping  department,  and  by 
the  office  door,  and  by  the  receiving,  and  then  by  the  press¬ 
ing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  damage  that  was 
done  to  company  property  at  any  time?  A.  Well,  I  know 
about  the  dynamite  that  was  thrown  at  the  power  station. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  observed  with  regard  to  the  com¬ 
pany  property?  A.  Well,  I  saw  the  windows  smashed,  and 
I  also  saw  a  little  hole  in  the  ground  right  next  to  the 
transformer,  where  the  object  hit  that  was  to  do  the  ex¬ 
ploding.  And  the  glass  was  shattered  all  over — we  had 
the  bathing  trunk  unit  on  that  side,  and  there’s  glass  shat¬ 
tered  into  the  aisles  where  the  machines  were. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  at  any  other  time  with 
regard  to  any  of  the  windows  of  the  company  property?  A. 
Well,  I  observed  bullet  holes  in  some  of  the  windows.  When 
I’d  come  in  in  the  morning,  either  the  watchman  or  the 
deputy  sheriffs  would  tell  me  they  heard  shots,  and  take 
me  to  where  they  heard  the  shots,  and  they  would  show  me 
the  hole  in  the  window,  and  it  would  look  like  a  bullet  hole 
in  the  window.  ; 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Off  the  record. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  On  the  record. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Did  anything  happen  to  you 

personally  at  any  time  with  regard  to -  A.  Well,  just 

on  two  occasions.  One  occasion  my  two  drivers  were  afraid 
to  go  home.  There  were  men  standing  outside  by  Kreb’s 
grocery  store.  They  were  sitting  in  the  car,  and  a  couple 
of  them  were  standing,  and,  of  course,  one  of  them  says, 
“Joe,  I  think  thev’re  after  us - ” 

Mr.  Kyle:  Mr.  Examiner,  he’s  right  in  the  middle  of 
going  from  one  incident  to  another  on  these  reports  and 
things,  and  I’m  now  going  to  object  to  it. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  T  ’ll  overrule  the  objection.  Ap¬ 
parently  he’s  going  to  relate  what  happened  personally. 

A.  (Continuing)  So  T  decided  I’d  take  the  drivers  home. 
So  they  got  in  my  car  and  I  started  to  drive  away.  So  it 
looked  apparent  to  me  that  these  fellows  are  going  to 
follow  me.  So  I  turned  around  and  started  to  go  toward 
River  Road,  and  sur  eenough — they  happened  to  be  facing 
highway  90;  they  turned  around  to  follow  me.  So  when  I 
saw  they  were  going  to  follow  me,  T  immediately  turned 
around  and  parked  my  car  and  went  in — I  decided  I’d  better 
get  some  help.  I  figured  if  anything  happened  to  us  it 
would  be  my  responsibility. 

I  called  up  the  sheriff.  T  couldn ’t  get  the  sheriff.  I 
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called  up  Harold  Gautier — I  knew  he  was  a  good  shot — 
and  Harold  called — and  then  Harold  got  somebody  to  come 
out,  state  patrolman  Quinn,  T  think  his  name  is. 

He  didn’t  actually  come  out,  but  he  told  me  he  was  going 
to  be  parked  up  by  Woody’s;  that  T  should  go  ahead  and 
drive  as  I  ordinarily  would  and  let  these  people  follow  me. 
So  I  drove  up  to  the  highway  and  sure  enough  these  fellows 
followed  me,  and  I  turned  to  the  left  to  go  to  Moss  Point 
and  they  followed  me.  And  Quinn  was  in  back  of  them, 
and  they  continued  to  follow  me  into  Moss  Point,  but  noth¬ 
ing  happened.  So  Quinn  was  there,  too. 
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I  said  to  Quinn,  “Are  they  allowed  to  follow”  me  like 
that?”  He  says,  “Yes,  they  didn’t  do  anything.”  They 
didn’t  go  do  anything - 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  men  in  the  car?  A.  I 
recognized  Cooper. 

Q.  Who  is  he,  do  you  know?  A.  Well,  he’s  the  fellow 
that’s  been  active  with  Nellums. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  him  on  the  picket  line  with  the  girls 
before?  A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  on  the  picket  line,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  fellow's — I  was  sitting  with  Oven  Davis  in  the 
Annex — Owen  Davis  is  a  state  patrolman,  and  he — Cooper 
and  Nellums  came  up  to  me  at  the  table  there,  and  they 
sat  dowm. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  What  is  the  annex? 

The  Witness :  A  restaurant. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  In  the  plant,  you  mean? 

The  Witness:  No,  it  is  over  here  on  Highway  90. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Oh,  I  see.  A  restaurant  by  the 
name  of  the  Annex. 

A.  (Continuing)  And  then  they  sat  down  and  Nellums 
started  to  ask  me  why  we  were  holding  up  an  election,  and 
T  said,  “We’re  not  holding  up  an  election.  I  understand 
you  people  filed  a  petition  for  an  election,  and  it’s  not — it’s 
supposed  to  come  about  very  shortly  because  I  had  heard 
Paul  Barker  and  Merle  Palmer  say  that  in  the  courtroom.” 
That  is  wdiere  I  got  this  information  to - 

Mr.  Kyle :  All  this  I  object  to  as  hearsay,  Mr.  Examiner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Go  ahead - 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Now,  wait  a  moment. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  There’s  nothing  that  is  hearsay  about 
this. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  ’ll  let  it  go  ahead. 

A.  (Continuing)  So  then  Nellums  said,  “No,  Wallace 
told  me  that  you  people  are  holding  it  up.”  I  says,  “Well, 
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Wallace  is  not  telling  the  truth,  and  you  go  back  and  tell 
him  that  if  he  wants  any  further  information  to  call  me 
and  I’ll  be  glad  to  meet  him;  meet  him  face  to  face  and  let 
him  tell  me  that  we’re  holding  up  the  election.” 

So  I  didn’t  hear  anything  further  from  him  about  it,  but 
that  is  how*  I  know'  Cooper  and  Nellums  pretty  well. 
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Q.  Anything  else  happen  to  you  personally?  A.  Well, 
another  time - 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  When  did  this  first  incident  oc¬ 
cur,  if  you  can  recall? 

The  Witness:  I  w'ould  say  it  happened  in  June  some  time. 

A.  (Continuing)  Well,  there  w'as  also — there  w'as  a  daily 
problem  w'ith  my  truck.  I’d  have  to  escort  the  truck  back 
and  forth  to  the  scales.  They  had  to  call  me  up  from 
Mobile  and  tell  me  when  he  w*as  leaving.  I  had  to  meet  him 
at  the  scales  and  come  in  with  him  because  I  told  him 
I  didn’t  w’ant  any  violence;  if  people  just  shouted  at  them, 
just  to  keep  going.  I  told  them  their  main  function  is  to 
get  the  goods  in  and  out  and  not  to  be  heroes.  And  that  was 
a  daily  problem. 

So  that  w’ould  have — things  like  that  happened  every  day. 
But  another  thing  happened  to  me.  I  w'ent  back  one  after¬ 
noon  about  1:00  o’clock  to  pick  up  something  at  the  office, 
and  then  I  w*as  driving  away  and  as  I  passed  Rasz’  a  few 
of  the  fellow's,  like  Leslie  Barber,  Aaron  Nellums,  and  they 
hollered,  “Hey,”  and  so  I  just  kept  going.  And  they  got 
in  their  car  and  they  shot  out  in  the  highway.  I  don’t 
know'  how’  they  got  out  so  fast.  And  they  pulled  right  in 
front  of  me  and  cut  me  off.  Then  they  started  again,  and 
I  started  again,  and  I  tried  to  pass.  Every  time  I  tried  to 
pass  them  they  cut  me  off.  and  they  w'ere  w'aving  their 
arms  and  hollering.  I  don ’t  know  w'hat  they  were  hollering, 
they  were  in  the  car,  but  I  could  tell  they  weren’t  praising 
me. 
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That  kept  going  on  down  to  Moss  Point,  and  I  had  tied 
down  about  40  or  50  cars  in  back  of  me  blowing  their  horn, 
blowing  their  horn  and  wondering  what  was  going  on.  And 
when  I  got  to  Moss  Point  there  happened  to  be  a  constable 
right  there  on  the  street.  His  name  is  Wilson,  and  I  told 
him  what  happened.  And  just  then  the  fellows  that  were 
cutting  me  off,  they  drove  around,  and  Wilson  went  after 
them.  But  then  Wilson  came  back  to  me  and  said  he 
couldn’t  find  them.  So  I  was  standing  there  on  the  curb 
talking  to  Wilson  and  the  four  fellows  come  back  again. 
I  said,  “There  they  are.”  So — “There  they  are.”  And 
so,  Owen  Davis  saw  me  talking  to  Wilson.  I  guess  he  must 
have  figured  something  happened,  so  he  came  over.  We 
went  into  Bill’s  Restaurant,  Bill’s  Restaurant  to  have  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  Nellums  walks  into  the  restaurant,  and 
he  says,  “Hello,  Mr.  Joe.”  He  went  over  to  have  a  cup 
of  coffee.  I  says  to  Wilson  and  Davis,  “That  is  one  of  the 
fellows,”  I  says,  as  if  they  -were  making  a  survey  and  I 
was  just  telling  them  who  was  who. 

So  Nellums  went  out.  We  followed  Nellums  out.  He 
went  in  at  the  same  time  we  did.  I  saw  him  get  into  the 
car  with  these  other  three  fellows,  and  then  he  drove  away. 
I  happened  to  be  going  up  to  Laurel  that  day,  and  I  just 
didn’t  want  them  following  me. 

Q.  Now,  some  time  in  Juune  did  you  receive  a  letter, 
General  Counsel’s  Exhibits  2-A  to  2-D?  A.  Yes,  I  received 
that  letter. 
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Q.  As  T  understand  it  you  received  that  letter  about 
June  the  12th,  is  that  correct?  A.  About  June  the  12th. 

Q.  A  fewT  days  later  didn’t  you  have  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Nicholas  about  this  letter?  A.  Yes,  I  had  a  talk  with  him. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Nicholas  say  to  you  and  what  did  you 
say  to  him  about  it?  A.  Well,  we  examined  it  and  one  of 
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the  things  we  saw  on  it  was  there  were  two  signatures  there 
apparently  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  I  happened  to 
notice  that  particularly  because  one  of  the  girls  I  knew  was 
out  of  town,  up  north  someplace,  and  her  name  is  signed 
to  it.  I  think  her  name  was  Easterling.  Ima  G.  Easter¬ 
ling.  And  there  were  some  names  on  there  the  people  I 
didn’t  know  myself.  I  didn’t  know  the  people  personally, 
but  I  would  recognize  the  names  from  the  payroll  sheets. 
So  I  assumed  they  were  people  that  worked  there  a  long 
time  ago. 

And  we  had  discussed  that  during  the  day,  Nicholas  and 
I.  And  then  in  the  afternoon  he — one  of  his  remarks  was 
that  he  had  asked  Leonard  Swearinger  and  his  wife  Aileen 
to  come  back,  and  they  wrote  on  the  slip  of  paper  “union,” 
which  meant  they  weren ’t  coming  back  to  us.  And  he  had 
asked  Claire  Beasley  to  lay  down  her  picket  sign  and  to 
come  back,  and  she  said  she  wouldn’t  come  back  into  that 
mill  without  a  union  in  the  mill  for  any  amount  of  money, 
without  the  mill  being  union. 
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So  he  came  to  the  conclusion  it  wasn’t  a  bona  fide — it 
wasn’t  a  sincere  petition. 

We  didn’t  have  any  faith  in  it. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  report  from  anybody  else  about 
the  purpose  of  this  letter?  A.  I  received  a  report — I  had 
received  a  report  in  the  mill  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
going  to  sign  such  a  letter  and  that  it  was  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fixing  unemployment  insurance.  T  think  that  is 
for  the  people  that  walked  out. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  object  to  the  hearsay  on  that,  Mr.  Examiner. 
Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  All  right,  objection  sustained. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Move  to  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  This  was  a  report  that  you  had 
received  in  your  capacity  as  the  general  manager  of  the 
company,  is  that  correct?  A.  That’s  right. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  I’ll  leave  it  in  for  that  purpose 
and  that  purpose  only,  that  he  had  received  it  as  a  report. 

Q.  Thereafter  did  Mr.  Nicholas  make  a  speech  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  about  it?  A.  Yes,  he  made  a  speech  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  about  it  and  he  told  them  that  if  he  could  be  sure — 
if  he  could  be  sure  that  they  were  sincere  and  they  wanted 
to  bring  this  whole  thing  to  a  conclusion,  he  would  be  glad 
to  go  into  the  matter  and  do  what  he  could  to  bring  about 
a  conclusion  to  the  whole  thing.  And  he 
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said  he  was  willing  to  forgive  and  forget,  and  he  asked 
the  people  how  they  felt  about  it.  We  have  also  been 
considering  the  problem  of  bringing  people  back  and  hav¬ 
ing  them  at  loggerheads  with  one  another. 

And  he  says — he  asked  the  people  to  think  it  over  and 
to  let  him  know  what  their  conclusions  were.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  would  put  it  up  on  the  bulletin  board  for  their 
examination,  and  that  they  should  let  him  know  what  their 
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conclusions  are. 

And  another  reason  why  I  had  the  impression  that  that 
was  not  a  bona  fide  and  sincere  petition  is  Nellis  Rouse 
came  in  to  me.  She  came  in  to  me  around  that  time,  a 
little  after  I  got  the  petition,  and  she  said  she’d  like  to  go 
to  work.  So  we  got  to  talking  about  the  letter  and  she 
told  me  that  only  about  11  or  12  of  those  people  were  sin¬ 
cere.  She  says  it  is  just  a  trick - 

Mr.  Kyle:  1  object  to  the  conversation  with  Miss  Rouse, 
Mr.  Examiner. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  She’s  one  of  the  people  named  in  the 
complaint.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  your  direct  examination 
of  Nellie  Rouse,  you  introduced  conversations  with  Mr. 
Boyle. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  I  ’ll  leave  the  testimony  in. 

A.  (Continuing)  So  she  told  me  it  was  just  a  trick;  a 
trick  in  order  to  establish  some  kind  of  a  date  for  unemploy- 
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ment  insurance,  and  that  I  shouldn’t  believe  it.  And  then 
she  asked  me  about  her  job  and  I  said,  “Well,  as  soon  as 
I  get  something 
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available  and  as  soon  as  this  whole  mess  is  cleaned  up,  we 
should  go  into  the  entire  matter  at  that  time.”  I  said  but 
right  then  and  there  I  couldn ’t  do  anything.  And  those  are 
the  reasons - 

Q.  Nellie  Rouse  have  anything  else  to  say  to  you  at  that 
time?  A.  Yes,  I  said  to  her,  I  said,  “Gee,  I  wish,”  I  said, 
* ‘ that  the  people  meant  this. ’ ’  I  says,  “It’s  costing  the  firm 
an  awful  lot  of  money,  this  whole  thing  is,  and  there’s  a 
lot — there’s  a  lot  of  volatility  attached  to  the  whole  thing. 

I  was  afraid  at  any  date  somebody  was  going  to  get 
killed  or  maimed  or  something  like  that,  and  that  is  all 
that  it  would  take.  I  said  to  her,  “I  wish  they  would  be 
sincere  and  everybodv  meant  that,  and  thev  could  come 
back  to  work  and  bring  this  whole  thing  to  an  end.”  I 
said,  “ — ,  she  said  “I’ll  tell  the  girls  that.  We’re  having 
a  meeting,  or  something,  and  I’ll  tell  them.”  I  said,  “I 
don’t  think  you’ll  be  allowed  to  tell  them.”  She  says, 
“I’ll  tell  them.  I’ll  get  a  beer  bottle  and  break  it  over  the 
table,  and  I’ll  put  my  back  against  the  wall,  and  I’ll  tell 
them.  ’  ’ 

Another  thing  I  remember  at  that  conversation  was  about 
her  husband.  She  started  telling  me  why  she  didn’t  cross 
the  picket  line  in  the  past.  So  I  let  her  talk.  And  she  said, 
“My  husband  wouldn’t  let  me,”  and  she  says,  “well,  I  got 
even  with  him.  I  told  him  if  he  wouldn’t  let  me  cross  the 
picket  line  I  wouldn’t  go  to  church.”  And  so  she  says  that 
is  how  she 
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got  her  husband  to  O.K.  her  crossing  the  picket  line. 

And  I  showed  her  around  the  cafeteria  and  we  had  a 
drink  of  coffee  or  something. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  work  available  for  her  at  the  time? 
A.  No,  I  didn’t  have  anything  at  that  time. 

Q.  Prior  to  this  time  had  you  had  any  conversation  with 
Nellie  Rouse  at  all?  A.  Well,  I  believe  she  called  me  up  on 
the  phone  at  one  time  and  she  said  she  was  coming  around 
and  she  never  did  come  around,  but  then  she  came  around 
again  without  any  phone  call. 

Q.  How  about  Beatrice  Gunter,  do  you  know  her?  A. 
Yes,  I  know  Beatrice.  Bernice  Gunter. 

Q.  Bernice  Gunter,  I’m  sorry.  What  can  you  tell  us 
about  her?  A.  Well,  she  had  been  telling  me,  around  the 
time  of  this  trouble,  that  she  was  sick. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  what  was  the  matter  with  her?  A. 
She  said  she  was  sick  in  the  head;  she  had  head  trouble. 
So  T  said,  “Oh,  keep  working.  Keep  working.  We’ve  got 
enough  troubles,  you  know.” 

So  this  morning,  T  guess  it  would  be  about  May  13th 
or  14th,  something  around  that  time,  she  came  into  my 
office  and  she  says,  oh,  she  just  can’t  go  on  working.  I 
said,  “Why  don’t  you  take  a  sick  leave?”  At  that  time 
T  just  figured  maybe  she  was  very  sick  or  something.  “Why 
don’t  you  take  a  sick  leave?”  And  she  says,  “All 
right.”  And  she  left  my  office. 
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Then  T  don’t  know  how  much  later,  but  it  wasn’t  much 
later,  I  get  an  electrifying  report  that  I  suggested  to  her 
that  she  take  a  sick  leave  to  cover  the  fact  that  her  husband 
didn’t  want  her  to  cross  the  picket  line.  So  I  wanted  to  get 
that  straightened  out.  So  T  called  her  on  the  phone,  and 
T  think — I  don’t  think  the  operator  could  get  her.  So  some 
time  in  the  afternoon  I  was  called  to  the  phone  and  she  was 
on  it.  Apparently  she  called  me  back.  I  left  a  message 
to  call  me  back.  I  says,  “Bernice,  I  understand  that  you 
told  somebody  that  I  suggested  to  you  to  take  a  sick  leave 
to  cover  the  fact  that  your  husband  didn’t  want  you  to  cross 
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the  picket  line.”  I  says,  “Now,  you  know  that  is  untrue, 
don’t  you?  You  know  that  is  not  the  truth.  You  know 
you  told  me  you  were  sick  and  you  have  been  complaining 
right  along  to  me.” 

And  she  says,  “Well,  my  husband  doesn’t  want  me  to 
cross  the  picket  line.” 

So  I  says,  “Well,  Bernice,  that  is  a  matter  betw-een  you 
and  your  husband.”  I  says,  “I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.”  I  says,  “Now,  you  are  coming  in  to  work  or  you 
are  not  coming  in  to  work.”  She  says,  “Oh,  my  husband 
doesn’t  want  me  to  cross  the  picket  line,  and  I’m  a  little 
bit  sick.” 

I  says,  “Well,  look,  if  you’re  not  coming  in  to  work, 
I’m  going  to  take  steps  to  replace  you,”  and  she  didn’t 
come  back.  She — that  ended  the  conversation  there,  and 
she  didn’t  come  around  the  next  morning,  so  I  replaced 
her. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  her  after  that?  A.  Yes.  I  guess  about 
four  or  five  days  later  I  met  her  right  on  the  sidewralk  out¬ 
side  the  mill,  and  she  says,  “Mr.  Boyle,  I’d  like  to  come 
back  to  work  again.”  So  I  says  well,  “I  had  nothing  at 
that  time,”  I  says,  “but  I  expect  to  have  something  very 
shortly,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes  up,  I’ll  certainly  have  you 
come  back.”  I  said  “I  already  replaced  you  and  there 
isn’t  much  I  can  do  right  now,”  and  that  was  the  end  of 
that  conversation. 

Q.  Mr.  Boyle,  do  you  remember  some  time  in  August  when 
most  of  the  girls  who  were  involved  in  this  complaint  were 
put  back  to  work?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversations  with  these  girls  when 
you  put  them  back  to  work?  A.  Yes,  I  called  them  into 
my  office,  or  I  spoke  to  them  in  the  cafeteria  in  groups  as 
I  put  them  back  into  the  various  sections  every  day. 
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Q.  And  was  Bessie  Bush  in  one  of  the  groups?  A.  Yes, 
Bessie  Bush  was  one  of  them.  She  came  into  my  office. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  happened  in  your  conversation  with  the 
group  in  which  Bessie  Bush  was  a  member?  A.  Well,  I 
wanted  to  tell  them — to  call  certain  things  to  their  attention, 
just  in  the  way  of  talking  to  them  and  trying  to  establish, 
you  know,  some  kind  of  good  relationship  with  them  again. 
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So  I  told  them  about  the  cafeteria.  I  said,  “Since  you 
were  employed  here  last  we  have  a  cafeteria  and  we  sub¬ 
sidize  it.”  T  said,  “I’d  like  to  meals  to  be  substantial  and 
nutritious,”  and  I  said,  “If  you  have  any  complaints  about 
it,  suggestions,  make  them  to  the  suggestion  box.”  I  told 
them  this,  I  says,  “Every  time  I  complain  about  the  meals 
to  the  chef  he  says,  ‘Oh,  you’re  a  Yankee;  this  is  a  southern 
dish;  you  wouldn’t  like  this.’  That  is  the  only  reaction 
I  got  from  the  chef.” 

So  I  told  the  girls  I  would  like  them  to  complain — if  they 
had  any  complaints,  to  let  me  know  what  they  like  and  what 
they  don ’t  like. 

And  then  another  thing  I  told  them,  I  said,  “You  know, 
I  imagine,  that  you  girls  insulted  some  of  the  girls  in  the 
mill  and  they  did  you,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.”  I  said, 
“Now,  I’d  like  you  to  apologize  to  them,”  and  I  says,  “The 
same  goes  for  the  girls  in  the  mill.” 

I  said,  “I’d  like  you  to  apologize  to  them  because— I’d 
like  you  to  apologize  to  them  just  like  you  would  a  neighbor 
if  you  did  something  wrong  and  you  wanted  to  reestablish 
a  good  relationship.”  I  said,  “Just  apologize  in  a  very 
inconspicuous  way.  You  don’t  have  to  make  a  public  scene 
about  it.  Just  meet  somebodv  and  sav,  ‘Gee,  I’m  awfullv 
sorry  about  that,’  and  everything  like  that,  because  one  of 
the  purposes  of  that  thing  we  signed  was  to  restore  people 
to  the  status  they  had  before  the  trouble,  and  that  not  only 
applied  to  the  jobs,  but  also 
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their  feelings  and  their  relationships  with  other  individuals 
in  the  mill.” 

I  told  them  that  the  owners  of  this  mill  were  not  main¬ 
taining  the  mill  as  an  arena  where  people — where  organized 
labor  and  unorganized  labor  could  grapple.  I  said,  “Our 
function  is  to  produce  garments  at  a  profit,  and  also  quality 
garments,  and  also  to  pay  good  wages  and  maintain  good 
conditions.  Those  are  the  three  things  that  we’ve  got  to 
meet.” 

And  the  girls  seemed  very  much  pleased  with  that.  And 
Bessie  Bush  said  to  me  that  she’d  have  an  awful  lot  of 
apologizing  to  do,  and  I  think  she  also  mentioned  to  me  at 
the  same  time  that  she  was  going  to  continue  to  organize. 
I’m  pretty  sure  it  was  Bessie. 

Then  another  thing  I  told  them,  about  the  signs  we  had 
all  over  the  mill. 

Q.  When  she  said  she  was  going  to  continue  to  organize, 
(lid  you  say  anything?  A.  I  said  it  is  your  perfect  right.  I 
said  it  is  your  right  to  do  it.  But  then  I  called  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  signs  around  the  mill  to  the  effect  that  there’s 
not  to  be  any  discussion  about  the  union,  pro  or  con,  dur¬ 
ing  working  hours.  And  Bessie  Bush  says  to  me,  “Well, 
Mr.  Schwartz  instructed  us  that  we  should  talk  about  the 
union  during  our  rest  periods.”  I  said,  “Well,  if  Mr. 
Schwartz  told  you  that,  you  go  by  what  Mr.  Schwartz  told 
you.  However,  T ’m  going  to  check  with  him  and  if 
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that’s  wrong,  I’ll  come  back  and  let  you  know.” 

Now,  I  know  from  my  own  experience  you  are  allowed  to 
talk  about  the  union  or  religion  or  politics  on  your  own 
time.  There’s  no  law  against  that.  But  when  I  put  that 
sign  up  around  the  mill,  at  Schwartz’  suggestion,  I  figured 
it  was  something  to  keep  peace  and  I  really  didn’t  think 
he  wanted  any  kind  of  talking  around  the  mill  any  place, 
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rest  periods  or  anything,  because  the  whole  thing  was  highly 
inflammable.  It’s  like  an  explosive  going  to  go  off,  and 
we  tried  to  get  peace  and  maintain  it,  and  make  this  thing 
a  thing  of  the  past  as  quickly  as  possible. 

And  I  told  them  that  if  Schwartz  told  them  to  talk  about 
it,  that  is  what  he  told  them ;  and  if  it  is  wrong  I’ll  check  it. 

And  I  called  Schwartz,  and  I  said,  4 ‘Schwartz,  did  you 
instruct  these  girls  that  they  should  continue  to  talk  about 
the  union  during  the  rest  periods?”  He  says,  “I  told  them 
they’re  allowed  to  do  that.”  I  said,  “O.K.,  I  just  wanted 
to  make  sure  of  that,”  and  at  that  time  I  repeated  the  same 
thing  about  I  didn’t  want  any  struggle  for  power  between 
one  group  and  another  group  in  the  mill  because  that  would 
interfere  with  the  functions  that  we’re  trying  to  carry  out 
of  making  garments. 

And  the  girls  were  very  pleasant  about  it.  T  told  them  I’d 
like  to  get  them  back  to  where  they  were  working  and 
what  they  would  like  to  do.  and  so  forth,  and  it  w-ent  on 
very  pleasantly. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  put  these  girls  back,  did  they  replace 
girls  who  had  been  working,  or  did  you  create  new  jobs? 
Just  what 
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happened?  A.  Well,  I  sort  of  created  new  jobs,  so  to  speak. 
T  increased  the  rate  of  production.  In  other  words,  when 
vou  have  one  girl  on  setting  sleeves  vou  have  one  readv  for 
production.  Now,  to  put  two,  that  just  doubles  it,  and  you 
get  the  work  out  faster.  That  is  just  what  I  did.  I  sort 
of  created  jobs. 

I  changed  the  rate  of  production  in  order  to  absorb  all 
these  people  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  I  did  in  the 
T-shirt  section  and  in  the  sweater  section.  Ordinarily  I 
would  have  let  the  rate  of  production  go  as  long  as  it  was. 
There  wasn ’t  any  real  necessity  to  increase  it,  but  I  wanted 
to  bring  this  thing  to  a  conclusion,  the  same  as  I  said  when 
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Nellie  Rouse  was  in  there.  I  would  love  to  bring  this 
thing  to  a  conclusion  if  they  were  sincere,  and  as  it  later 
turned  out,  this  other  thing  they  signed  was  sincere,  and 
that  is  what  we  wanted.  That  is  exactly  what  we  wanted. 

Q.  Now,  after  this  incident  at  the  clock  did  you  take 
steps  to  replace  the  people  who  had  left?  A.  Yes,  I  took 
steps  to  replace  them. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Let’s  take  a  five-minute  recess. 

(Short  recess.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  On  the  record. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Mr.  Boyle,  did  you  have  pre¬ 
pared  under  your  direction  and  at  my  suggestion  a  schedule 
of  the  names  of  the  49  people  who  were  returned  to  work 
in  August, 
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together  with  the  department  in  which  they  were  working, 
the  operations  they  were  doing,  the  date  the  employment 
was  terminated  with  the  reason  therefor,  and  the  persons  by 
whom  they  were  replaced,  and  when  they  were  replaced? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  show  you  this  schedule  and  I  ask  you  whether  this 
is  the  schedule  you  have  prepared?  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the 
schedule. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  T  offer  it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  have  no  objection  to  it  as  being  an  analysis 

of  what  your  records  show.  What  I  have  is  the  particular 

reference  to  which  vou  sav  was  the  reason  for  this  dis- 

•  * 

charge,  or  whether  or  not  they  quit.  I  don’t  admit  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  that,  but  I  do  agree  with  counsel,  after  talking 
with  him,  that  that  is  what  your  records  do  reflect. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  moment,  let’s  get  this 
thing  marked. 

(Thereupon  the  document  above  referred  to  was  marked 
Respondent’s  Exhibit  No.  9  for  identification.) 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  there  being  no  objec- 
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tion,  as  I  understand  it,  Respondent’s  Exhibit  No.  9  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  evidence. 

(The  document  heretofore  market  Respondent’s  Exhibit 
No.  9  for  identification,  was  received  in  evidence.) 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Mr.  Boyle,  did  you  also  have 
prepared  a  list  of  all  people  who  were  hired  from  the  pay¬ 
roll  week  of  April  22,  1952,  through  the  payroll  week  of 
August  22,  1952?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  such  list?  A.  Yes,  this  is  the  list. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  I  offer  it  in  evidence. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Has  that  been  marked? 

(Thereupon  the  document  above  referred  to  was  marked 
Respondent’s  Exhibit  No.  10  for  identification.) 

Mr.  Kyle:  I  have  no  objection  to  the  offer  if  this  repre¬ 
sents  the  records  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  1  think  we  should  state  for  the 
purpose  of  the  record  that  these  schedules  were  prepared 
after  consultation  between  counsel  for  the  General  Coun- 
1  -sel  and  counsel  for  the  respondent  in  order  to  abbreviate 
the  record  and  try  to  set  forth  in  schedule  form  what  other¬ 
wise  either  counsel  for  the  General  Counsel  or  I  might  have 
had  to  introduce  by  way  of  oral  testimony. 

Mr.  Kyle:  That’s  right. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  respondent’s  Exhibit 
No.  10  is  received. 

(The  document  heretofore  marked  Respondent’s  Exhibit 
No.  10  for  identification,  was  received  in  evidence.) 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Mr.  Boyle,  did  you  have  a  night 
shift  that  started  operations  on  April  the  21st  of  1952?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  1  began  to  hire  people  for  a  night  shift. 

Q.  Well,  did  that  night  shift  start  as  of  that  date?  A. 
It  started  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
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Q.  On  April  21st?  A.  On  April  the  21st. 

Q.  Then  what  happened.  A.  I  discontinued  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons:  First,  I  was  afraid  of  trouble.  I  didn’t  want 
to  have  anybody  in  the  mill  working. 

Q.  Before  you  get  to  that,  when  did  you  discontinue  the 
night  shift?  A.  On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  as  the  people 
came  in,  I  discontinued  it.  I  believe  at  that  time  I  paid  them 
for  two  hours’  traveling  time,  but  I  discontinued  it. 

Q.  Now,  some  time  in  July  of  1952  did  you  start  a  new 
unit?  A.  Yes,  I  started  the  making  of  men’s  shorts. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  did  you  hire  a  number  of  new  em¬ 
ployees?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  hired  a  number  of  new  employees. 

Q.  Was  that  approximately  July  the  21st?  A.  It  was 
approximately  that  date. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  normal  method  of  selecting  em¬ 
ployees  when  you  start  a  new  unit?  A.  Well,  the  super¬ 
visor  goes  to  Bertie  Seaman  and  tells  Bertie 
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Seaman — she’s  the  payroll  clerk — tells  her  that  she  needs 
a  girl  and  what  kind  of  girl  she  needs.  Bertie  Seaman 
looks  up  her  records  and  selects  the  girl  required,  and  the 
supervisor  and  Bertie  agree  upon  it,  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

Q.  W'hat  do  you  do  normally  when  you  have  a  new  opera¬ 
tion  that  is  starting?  A.  Well,  a  new  operation,  I  try  to 
hire  brand  new  girls  for  the  reason  that  sometimes  it  is 
easier  to  train  a  new  person  on  a  new  operation  than  it  is  to 
take  an  old  person  from  an  old  operation  and  break  some 
of  her  habits  and  start  her  off  on  new  stuff.  But  that  all 
depends  upon  the  individual. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  instruct  Bertie  Seaman  to  hire  any¬ 
body  because  of  that  person’s  union  activities?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  question  any  employees  about  whether 
they  were  members  of  unions  or  not?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  threaten  any  employees  with  discharge 
or  other  types  of  disciplinary  action  because  of  union  ac¬ 
tivity?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  question  them  about  any  union  meetings 
of  any  kind?  A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  That  is  all. 

Cross  Examination. 
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****•••**• 

Examination. 

Q.  (By  Trial  Examiner  Dixon)  I  show  you  Respondent’s 
Exhibit  9.  The  first  column  is  the  name.  That  is  the  name 
of  the  employee  involved,  is  that  right?  A.  Yes,  sir. 1 

Q.  And  the  second  column  is  department  and  operation; 
that  is  what  they  were  doing?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  third  column  states  Dafe.  Now,  is  that  the  date 
their  employment  was  terminated?  A.  That  is  correct, 
plus  the  reason. 

Q.  Plus  the  reason.  A.  That  they  gave. 

Q.  And  the  fourth  column  is  Replaced  By  and  the  date, 
which  shows  the  names  and  the  dates  of  new  hirings?  A. 
That’s  right. 

*  •  *  *  #  *  #  *  •  |  * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now,  you  might  not  know  this  right  off¬ 
hand,  but  I  wonder,  Mr.  Boyle,  if  you  could  give  us  the 
number  of  employees  you  had  at  the  time  of  the  clock 
incident?  A.  T  would  say  about  340. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  clock  incident  did  the  company  in¬ 
crease  its  force? 
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A.  No,  we  did  not  increase  its  force — our  force. 

Q.  Your. major  replacements  were  the  people  who  you  say 
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walked  out  and  some  of  those  who  didn’t  come  back - 

A.  Yes,  I  replaced  those. 

Q.  The  next  day,  for  various  reasons?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  You  stayed  along  at  the  same  complement  of  employ¬ 
ees  for  how  long?  A.  Well,  I  didn’t  replace  every  one  of 
them,  and  we  did  not  stay  with  that  same  complement  right 
along.  In  some  places  I  curtailed  production  because  either 
I  didn’t  need  the  goods  right  away,  or  I  ran  very  low  on 
yarn.  I  may  have  needed  the  goods,  but  I  ran  out  of  yarn, 
and  I  kept  up  whatever  production  was  suitable  with  the 
orders  and  with  my  supplies. 

Q.  In  other  words,  because  of  the  strike  activities  the 
company  had  to  reduce  its  force,  so  to  speak,  curtail  its 
production?  A.  Curtail  in  certain  sections,  that’s  right. 

Q.  And  that  necessitated  laying  some  people  off?  A. 
No,  it  necessitated — by  reducing  it  helped  me  to  replace 
some  of  those  that  were  taken  out.  I’d  take  a  girl  off  of 
one  operation  and  put  her  on  another  one  if  she  could  do 
it,  to  replace  somebody  that  had  gone  out. 

Q.  So  you  wouldn’t  say  that  you  had  replaced  everybody 
who  had  gone  out,  or  those  who  after  the  pickets  were  up 
refused  to 
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cross  the  picket  line?  A.  No.  I  replaced  as  many  of  those 
that  I  thought  suitable  for  a  certain  rate  of  production, 
and  I  just  eliminated - 

Q.  That  was  at  a  curtailed  rate?  A.  Yes,  at  a  curtailed 
rate.  That ’s  right. 

Q.  And  for  about  how  long  did  that  situation  go  on?  A. 
That  went  on  for  about  a  few  months. 

Q.  That  would  be  May,  June -  A.  May,  June,  July, 

and  until  August  the  19th. 

Q.  Well,  this  new  July  operation  you  put  on  that  you 
mentioned,  was  that  what  brought  you  up  over  this  curtailed 
operation,  did  it  not?  A.  No,  at  that  time  I  discontinued 
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the  trunks.  Right  after  the  4th  of  July  I  stopped  making 
bathing  trunks  because  that  is  out  of  season.  And  I  used 
those  people  as  far  as  I  could  on  the  shorts. 

Q.  Plus  the  new  call-ins  that  you -  A.  Plus  whatever 

new  call-ins  the  supervisor  needed  to  fill  her  complement. 

Q.  And  that  lasted,  as  you  say,  up  until  August  when  the 
strike  agreement  was  signed  and  you  started  to  call  these 
people  back?  A.  Not  calling  back,  I  had  to  bring  back  this 
49. 

Q.  Well,  those  49,  those  names  that  you  introduced  in 
your  Exhibit  No.  9,  Respondent’s  Exhibit  9?  A.  That’s 
right. 

2884 

Q.  You  put  those  people  on.  Did  you  call  them  back? 
A.  Yes,  T  called  that  49  back.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Did  vou  lav  off  anvbodv  when  vou  did  that?  A.  No 
particular  layoffs. 

Q.  Maybe  for  normal  turnover,  quits?  A.  Yes,  just  gen¬ 
eral  quits  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  just  prior  to  the  time  when  your 
company  entered  into  the  strike  settlement  agreement, 
about  how  many  people  were  working  for  the  company  at 
that  time?  A.  T  would  say  a  little  less  than  300. 

Q.  Now,  the  plant  closed  down  one  time  during  this 
strike  situation,  did  it  not?  A.  That’s  right.  We  closed 
down. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  I  think  it  was  around  July  28th. 
I  think  that  is  the  date. 

Q.  And  how  long  were  you  closed  down?  A.  I  guess  about 
five  or  six  days. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  closedown?  A.  Well,  for 
one  thing  we  wanted - 

Mr.  Priedlander:  Just  a  moment,  please.  I’m  going  to 
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object  to  that  as  improper  cross  examination,  something 
not  a  part  of  the  examination  in  chief. 

*****••*•• 


2885 

Mr.  Kyle:  My  last  question  was  why  was  it  closed  down. 
Is  that  the  question  you  objected  to? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  withdraw  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  You  did  tell  us  how  long  it  was  closed 
down,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  days  was  it  ?  A.  Five  or  six  days. 

Q.  Five  or  six  days.  And  that  was  from  July  28th  to 
the  first  part  of  August  ?  A.  About  that. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  was  on  July  28th  they  closed  down? 
A.  I’m  pretty  sure.  That  is  the  date  that  comes  to  my 
mind. 

***•**•*•• 


2887 

Q.  You  understood  that  they  just  weren’t  supposed  to 
talk  about  the  union  at  all :  it  would  be  better  not  to  discuss 
it  at  all  while  they  were  in  the  plant?  A.  That’s  right, 
while  they  were  working. 

Q.  Any  time?  A.  Well,  I  would  feel  better  if  they  didn’t 
do  it  any  time,  and  T  thought  that  was  Max  Schwartz’  sug¬ 
gestion  for  putting  that  notice  up,  but  T  know  they’re  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  law  to  talk  about  the  union,  politics  or 
religion  at  any  time  they  want  during  their  rest  periods. 

Q.  But  you  explained  to  the  girls  what  your  under¬ 
standing  of  what  they  were  supposed  to  do  was?  A. 
That’s  right. 

2889 

Q.  Did  you  ever  call  the  girls  back  in  the  office  to  let 
them  know  that  you  had  talked  to  Mr.  Schwartz,  or  did  you 
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make  any  announcement  as  to  what  the  notice  meant?  A. 
Not  after  I  talked  to  Mr.  Schwartz.  When  I  was  speaking 
to  Bessie  Bush  I  told  her  about  I  didn’t  want  any  talking 
about  the  union  or  against  the  union  during  business  hours, 
and  Bessie  told  me  that  Mr.  Schwartz  instructed  them  the 
night  before  that  they  should  talk  about  the  union  during 
their  rest  periods.  So  I  said,  “Well,  if  Mr.  Schwartz  told 
you  that,  you  go  by  what  Mr.  Schwartz  told  you.  How¬ 
ever,  I’m  going  to  call  him  up  and  if  it  is  wrong  I’ll  cor¬ 
rect  it.” 

And  when  I  called  up  Max  Schwartz  he  says,  “Yes,  I 
told  the  girls  to  do  that.”  I  says,  “O.K.  then.”  I  let  it 
ride  that  way. 

********** 

2891 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  letter  that  the  girls  wrote 
that  you  say  you  received  on  or  around  the  12th,  that  is 
General  Counsel’s  Exhibit  2,  you  say  you  didn’t  think  that 
the  girls  were  sincere  in  their  request  asking  for  their 
employment?  A.  That’s  right,  I  didn’t  think  it  was  a  sin¬ 
cere  letter. 

Q.  You  didn’t  answer  the  letter — write  to  the  girls?  A. 
No,  I  didn’t  answer  the  letter. 

Q.  Or  take  any  of  that  type  of  procedure? 

2892 

A.  No.  Didn’t  write  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  check  with  the  union  representatives  or  their 
attorneys -  A.  No,  I  didn’t  check. 

Q.  (Continuing)  — to  find  out  anything  about  if?  A. 
No,  I  didn’t  check  with  any  of  them. 

Q.  You  checked  several  of  the  girls  and  made  up  your 
mind  on  that?  A.  Yes,  I  checked  several  of  the  girls  about 
it.  : 
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Q.  Talked  to  some  of  the  girls  in  the  plant  about  what 
they  thought  about  it?  A.  Yes.  Several  of  the  girls  came 
to  me.  They  said  they  heard  I  received  this  letter  and  they 
said  they  wanted  to  tell  me  what  they  heard  about  it. 

Q.  And  they  told  you  they  didn’t  think  it  was  sincere 
either?  A.  They  told  me  that  they  thought  it  was  a  trick 
on  the  part  of  the  union  to  fix  an  unemployment  insurance 
date.  It  seemed  that  the  people — it  seemed  that  the  people 
had  walked  out;  they  just  left,  like  sympathizers,  it  seems 
that  they  weren ’t  entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  until 
they  expressed  a  willingness  to  return  to  work,  and  this 
letter  was  expressing  that  willingness  to  go  back  to  work, 
and  therefore  made  them  eligible  for  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  after  a  short  wait. 

Q.  That  is  your  understanding  of  the  law  on  the  un¬ 
employment  insurance  ? 

2893 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  girls  told  you  they  thought  it  was  a  trick  just 
to  get  them  cleared  up  with  the  unemployment?  A.  That’s 
right. 

Q.  You  didn’t  go  out  and  talk  to  all  the  girls  who  had 
signed  the  letter  to  find  out,  or  call  them  in  and  talk  to 
them  about  that?  A.  No,  except  that  a  few  days  later  Nel¬ 
lie  Rouse  came  around  to  see  me,  and  she  told  me  the  same 
thing,  that  there  was  only  about  11  or  12  out  there  that 
was  sincere  and  the  rest  was  just  a  trick. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  think  that  Nellie  Rouse  was  sincere  in 
her  request  to  go  back  to  work?  A.  Yes,  I  thought  she 
was  sincere. 

Q.  Did  you  call  her  back  to  work?  A.  I  told  her  I  would 
call  her  when  we  could  bring  the  whole  thing  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  I  felt  that  every  day  we  were  getting  nearer  to  a 
conclusion  and  I’d  like  to  solve  the  whole  problem  at  one 
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time,  just  as  we  did  solve  it  eventually  on  August  the  14th 
or  9th,  or  whatever  the  date  was. 

•  •  *  •  •  *  •  •  *  ;  • 

2910 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  hear  these  threatening 
tilings  such  as  “We’ll  hang  you  out  the  window  by  your 
heels”?  A.  Well,  I  think  I  heard  that  once. 


2912 

Q.  Well,  on  Thursday  there  weren’t  any  pickets,  was 
there,  when  the  National  Guard  took  over;  is  that  correct? 
A.  I  think  there  were  pickets  there  Thursday. 

Q.  There  were?  A.  They  weren’t  removed,  I  think,  until 
Thursday  night  or  Friday  morning,  something  like  that. 

2913 

•  •*••**•*• 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Now,  you  didn’t  see  anybody  rough 
anybody  up,  slap  anybody  or  push  anybody?  A.  No. 

Q.  Shove  anybody  out  there  on  the  picket  line?  A.  No, 
I  didn’t  see  any,  no. 

Q.  Not  only  that  day,  but  when  they  put  the  picket  line 
back  up  after  the  injunction?  A.  That’s  right,  I  never 
saw - 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  of  that  conduct?  A.  I  never  ob¬ 
served  any  roughing  up  or  pushing  around. 

Q.  The  name-calling  and  scabs - 

2914 

A.  The  name-calling  I  did  hear. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  that  when  they  put  these  pickets 
back  up,  calling  of  scabs  and  cowards?  A.  You  mean  when 
the  permanent  injunction  was  granted? 

Q.  And  they  put  the  picket  line  back  up.  A.  I  don’t 
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recall  hearing  it  when  they  put  the  line  back  up.  That  was 
about  May  14th,  something  like  that. 

Q.  From  about  May  14th  on  until  the  strike  settlement 
was  executed  would  you  say  that  they  didn’t  have  any  of 
this  talk -  A.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Q.  Tn  other  words,  the  name  calling  and  these  other 
things  you  are  talking  about  happened  a  day  or  so  before 
the  National  Guard  came?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  when  they  put  the  pickets  back  up  did  you  ob¬ 
serve  during  lunch  hour  what  would  go  on  when  the  girls 
would  go  out  to  lunch?  A.  No,  T  wasn’t  so  much  concerned 
any  more.  They  seemed  to  be  picketing,  legally — I  mean 
the  pickets  marching  up  and  down,  and  they  were  quiet. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  had  gotten  reports  and  things 
originally  that  kept  you  on  the  lookout,  so  to  speak,  to  see 

what  would  happen  before  the  National  Guard -  A. 

Tried  to  prevent  any  kind  of  fighting. 

Q.  And  after  the  injunction  proceeding,  why,  the  reports 
were 

2915 

not  such  that  made  you  feel  too  concerned  about  the  picket 
line,  is  that  correct?  A.  That  is  true.  That  is  true.  Well, 
there  is  only  one  report  I  did  get.  It  was  during  that  egg¬ 
throwing  deal.  I  did  become  concerned - 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  That  was  after  the  permanent  in¬ 
junction.  And  it  concerned  some  people  that  were  leaving 
the  mill  at  a  quarter  to  4:00  to  get  a  bus,  and  I  was  very 
much  -worried  about  that  because  they  always  had  to  leave 
at  a  quarter  to  4:00,  and  that  was  the  only  incident  that 
really  bothered  me  that  T  heard  about. 

•  ••••••••• 
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William  Nelson, 
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a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Will  you  state  your  name  for 
the  record,  please?  A.  William  Nelson. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Route  2,  Box  18B,  Pasca¬ 
goula. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  employed  at  the  woolen  plant  at 
Pascagoula?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

2927 

Q.  During  what  period  of  time  were  you  employed 
there?  A.  From  September  of  1950  until  October  of  *51. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  that?  A.  1  went  to  work  for 
Adviser  Office  Supply. 

Q.  For  the  Adviser  Office  Supply?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  plant  on  April  the  22nd  in  1952?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  arrive  there?  A.  About 
8 :30. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  your  coming  to  the  plant? 
A.  To  get  an  order  and  specifications  on  some  pin  tickets. 

Q.  Those  are  items  that  you  are  selling  there?  Is  that 
correct?  A.  It  was  an  item  to  be  printed  by  us. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  about  10:00  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  about  10:00  o’clock  in  the  morning  where 
were  you?  A.  In  the  main  office. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  that  took  place  outside  of 
the  office  at  about  that  time?  A.  Not  until  I  started  to 
leave  the  office. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  what  you  observed  when  you  started  to 
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leave  the  office?  A.  Well,  as  I  got  to  the  door  I  saw  Mr. 
Nicholas  and  several  ladies  standing  by  the  time  clocks, 
and  Mr.  Nicholas  said, 

2928 

“You  girls  go  back  to  your  machines  and  go  back  to  work 
and  we’ll  discuss  it  later.”  And  one  of  them,  or  some 
of  them  said,  “Now,  we  want  to  talk  to  you  now.”  And 
he  said,  “Either  go  back  to  your  machines  and  get  to 
work  or  punch  your  cards  and  get  out.”  And  then  a  lady, 
who  I  didn’t  know  at  the  time  but  later  found  out  was  Miss 
Ruth  Miley,  said,  “Don’t  punch  your  cards — .”  “You 
don’t  have  to  punch  them.  There’s  a  law  that  says  you 
don’t,  and  he’ll  have  to  pay  you.”  And  Mr.  Nicholas  re¬ 
peated,  “You  girls  either  go  back  to  work  or  punch  your 
cards  and  get  out,”  and  turned  around  and  left,  and  Miss 
Miley  repeated  her  statement  to  the  girls  again. 

And  they  started  out  the  front  door  then,  and  I  walked 
out  with  them.  And  then  I  turned  around  and  came  back 
into  the  office  and  left  bv  the  back  door  because  mv  car 
was  parked  at  the  back. 

Q.  At  about  what  time  did  you  leave  the  plant?  A. 
About  10:30,  I  would  say. 

Q.  Now,  during  any  of  the  time  that  you  were  present 
at  this  incident  did  you  hear  any  of  the  girls  ask  Mr. 
Nicholas  whether  they  were  being  fired  for  union  activi¬ 
ties?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Nicholas  say  in  words  or  in  sub¬ 
stance,  “Get  out  the  damned  door”?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  use  the  word  “dam”  at  all? 

2929 

A.  No,  sir. 
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2946 

Louise  Roberts, 

2947 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  Examination 

•  •  •  *  *  #  #  *  #  ;  * 

2948 

Q.  Now,  after  that  did  you  observe  anything  that  hap¬ 
pened  between  Mr.  Nicholas  and  anybody  else  out  in  the 
lobby?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  you  tell  us  what  you  sawT  and  what  you 
heard?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Nicholas  came  up  front  to  the  lobby 
and  met  three  ladies  and  one  of  them  introduced  herself 
and  said  that  she  was  Ruth  Miley  with  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers,  and  he  told  them  he  wTas  Nicho¬ 
las  and  they  shook  hands.  And  I  couldn’t  hear  the  next 
•> 

words  that  Miss  Miley  said.  That  was  the  lady’s  name.  So 
Mr.  Nicholas  said,  “Is  this  your  committee?”  And  he 
pointed  towards  some  of  the  girls  who  were  coming  up  to 
the  time  clock  from  out  in  the  mill.  And  he  told  her  that 
there  was  a  right  way  and  a  proper  way  to  take  care  of 
such  matters,  and  that  if  she  had  approached  him  in  a  nice 
way  he  would  talk  to  her,  but  he  wasn’t  going  to  talk  to 
her  then. 

And  then  he  turned  to  the  girls  and  told  them  to  go  back 
to  their  machines  and  go  back  to  wTork.  And  she  told  him 
that  they  didn’t  have  to  go  back  to  work,  that  he’d  have 
to  talk  to  them.  And  then  he  turned  to  them  and  he  said, 
“T’m  running  this 

2949 

business.  You  have  to  go  back  to  your  machines  and  go 
back  to  work.” 
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And  she  told  them  again  not  to.  And  then  he  said, 
“Either  go  back  to  vour  machines  and  go  back  to  work 
or  punch  your  cards  and  get  out.”  And  then  she  told  them 
they  didn’t  have  to  punch  their  cards  because  they — he 
would  have  to  pay  them  for  it,  and  that  they  wouldn’t 
have  to  punch  them. 

So  then  he  turned — Mr.  Nicholas  turned  and  walked 
back  toward  the  door  and  he  told  Mrs.  Seaman  to  take 
their  cards  and  punch  them  for  them.  And  she  told  him 
she  couldn’t  punch  their  cards  because  she  didn’t  know 
all  the  girls’  names,  and  that  she  could  pull  them  at  noon 
when  everybody  else  checked  out,  and  she  could  get  the 
ones  that  were  left.  And  then  he  says,  “Well,  you  do  that 
at  noon  and  make  me  up  a  list  and  give  them  to  me.” 

He  walked  back  into  his  office,  and  then  she  went  out 
with  the  group  of  girls  that  came  forward. 

Q.  Where  was  Mrs.  Seaman  while  this  was  going  on, 
do  you  know?  A.  Standing  near  the  door. 

Q.  Was  she  in  the  inside  of  the  office,  the  outside  of  the 
office,  or  right  at  the  door,  do  you  remember?  A.  I  would 
say  near  the  door,  as  best  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  observe  Mr.  Nicholas  during  this  time? 
Did  you  see  him?  A.  Yes,  I  saw  him. 

2950 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  he  was  red  in  the  face  while  this 
was  going  on?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  waving  his  arms  around?  A.  He  was — the 
only  time  he  just  said,  “Is  this  your  committee,”  when  he 
pointed  to  the  girls  who  were  coming  to  the  clock. 

Q.  Was  he  shouting?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  at  all  about  “Get  out  the  damn 
door”?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  During  his  time  did  you  hear  any  of  the  girls  say 
anything  about — asking  whether  they  were  being  fired  for 
union  activities?  A.  No,  I  didn’t  hear  anything. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Nicholas  say  anything  about  there 
being  a  right  wav  and  a  proper  w^ay  to  do  things?  A.  I 
did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  that?  A.  He  told  them  that 
there  was  a  right  way  and  a  proper  way  to  do  things  like 
that,  and  if  they  had  come  to  him  in  a  nice  way  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  talked  to  them. 

Q.  Now  after  this  incident  was  over  what  happened  as 
far  as  the  girls  were  concerned?  A.  You  mean  they  fin¬ 
ished  talking? 

Q.  Yes. 

2951 

A.  They  went  on  the  outside. 

•  #  #  #  •  *  #  #  •!• 

2960 

Q.  This  thing  just  took  a  matter  of  a  minute  or  two? 

2961 

A.  Five,  ten  minutes. 

*#**•••••• 

2977 

Grand  Jury  Room, 

Jackson  County  Courthouse, 

Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 

Thursday,  October  2,  1952. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  above-entitled  matter 
came  on  for  further  hearing  at  9:30  o’clock  a.m. 

•  *  #  #  *  *  *  «  m  •  m 

2979 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  On  the  record. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Examiner,  I  believe  it  will  be 
stipulated  by  Counsel  for  the  General  Counsel  that  in 
lieu  of  the  appearance  of  Sheriff  Leo  Byrd,  that  we  place 
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upon  the  record  his  testimony  in  the  case  of  the  B.V.D. 
Company  against  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’ 
Union  as  it  appears  in  the  record  of  that  case  on  pages 
775  through  794. 

It  is  further  stipulated  that  if  Sheriff  Leo  Byrd  were 
called  to  the  stand,  he  would  testify,  despite  any  testi¬ 
mony  that  he  gave  in  the  previous  proceeding,  that  there 
was  picketing  in  front  of  the  company  premises  at  or 
about  11 :30  on  the  morning  of  April  22nd,  1952. 

Mr.  Kvle:  Just  to  clarify  that  to  see  if  we  are  together 
on  our  stipulation,  by  picketing  I  am  stipulating  that  he 
saw  the  girls  walking  up  and  down,  as  a  lot  of  them  have 
testified  they  were  doing  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  our  understanding. 

Mr.  Kyle:  That  if  he  were  here  he  would  testify  that 
he  did  not  see  any  picket  signs,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Until  approximately  about  4:00  o’clock. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Well,  that  appears  in  the  record. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right,  is  it  so  stipulated? 

Mr.  Kyle:  So  stipulated. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  The  said  testimony  is  as  follows: 

2980 

Reporter’s  Note:  The  testimony  above  referred  to  is 
hereby  incorporated  into  the  record  as  follows: 

2981 

Mr.  Leo  Byrd, 

called  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal,  having  been  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Direct  Examination 
By  Mr.  Gautier: 

Q.  Your  name  is  Leo  Byrd?  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  is  your  official  position  in  Jackson  County 
Mississippi?  A.  Sheriff  of  Jackson  County. 

Q.  Were  you  the  sheriff  of  Jackson  County  during  the 
month  of  April,  1952?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Byrd,  are  you  a  native  of  Jackson  County?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  age?  A.  Fifty  years  old. 

Q.  Your  height  and  weight.  A.  213  pounds. 

Q.  And  your  height?  A.  Five  feet  nine. 

Q.  Tell  the  Court  your  experience  in  the  past  as  a  law 
enforcing  officer  in  Jackson  County.  A.  Prior  to  the  time 
I  was  elected  sheriff  I  have  served  about  seven  years  as  a 
chief  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county;  four  years  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace;  I  was  desk  sergeant  for  the  City  of  Pasca¬ 
goula  for  six  or  eight  months;  Juvenile  Officer  for  the 

2982 

City  of  Pascagoula  thirteen  months. 

Q.  Your  service  as  Chief  Deputy  was  under  two  differ¬ 
ent  terms,  if  you  served  some  seven  years?  A.  That  is 
right. 

Q.  When  was  your  last  service  as  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 
of  the  County?  A.  The  7th  day  of  January,  1952,  when 
I  took  office — too  the  oath  of  office  of  Sheriff  of  Jackson 
County. 

Q.  In  the  term  just  preceding  this  present  term  while 
you  are  the  sheriff,  you  served  as  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Byrd,  are  you  familiar  with  the  plant  and 
grounds  and  location  of  the  B.V.D.  Company.  Inc.?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  About  where  is  it  located?  A.  About  half  way  be¬ 
tween  here  and  Moss  Point. 

Q.  Near  what  highway  and  how  are  the  roads  laying  in 
reference  to  it?  A.  Near  Highway  90. 

•  •  •  #  •  *  •  *  #  * 
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2984 

Q.  On  Tuesday,  April  22,  1952,  did  you  receive  any 
notice  that  there  was  any  trouble  or  disturbance  up  at  the 
plant?  A.  Yes.  I  got  a  call  to  come  to  the  plant. 

Q.  Is  the  plant  located  in  the  municipality  of  Pasca¬ 
goula  or  the  municipality  of  Moss  Point,  or  is  it  outside 
of  both  but  laying  between  them?  A.  Outside  of  both 
and  lying  between  them. 

•  ##**•*•#• 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  to  the  plant  on  that  afternoon?  A. 
I  went  out  there  about  11 :15  or  11 :30. 

*#*#•**••• 

2985 

Q.  Go  ahead.  What  was  the  situation  you  found.  A. 
When  I  got  there  there  were  several  girls  around  the 
entrance.  Nobody  was  picketing  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  did  you  go  out  at  other  times  or  did  you  stay 
around  out  there  after  you  had  been  notified  there  might 
be  trouble?  A.  I  stayed  around  there  pretty  close  in  close 
contact. 

Q.  What  was  the  situation  that  evening  or  that  night, 
if  vou  know?  A.  That  evening  about  around  four  o’clock 
they  began  picketing.  There  began  to  become  more  crowd. 
It  was  always  a  pretty  good  bunch  around  there.  Late  that 
night  some  of  the  crowds  disbursed  and  went  home. 

•  ###•*•••• 

Q.  Did  any  trucks  come  in  that  afternoon?  A.  Yes. 

2986 

Q.  Were  any  trucks  turned  back  and  sent  away  from 
the  plant?  A.  Not  that  afternoon  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  was  the  situation  there  Wednesday?  A.  Wednes¬ 
day  there  were  some  trucks  that  refused  to  cross  the 
picket  line.  They  had  the  picket  line  up  at  that  time. 
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Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  a  truck  got  in  and  backed  in 
there  and  you  saw  or  knew  that  it  was  stopped,  or  a  car 
parked  across  in  front  of  it?  A.  That  was  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon. 

Mr.  Palmer:  We  object  to  the  form  of  the  question. 

The  Court :  I  think  he  should  tell  just  what  he  saw  that 
happened. 

Q.  Tell  us,  then,  as  to  what  transpired  with  reference 
to  the  truck  there  Tuesday  afternoon,  within  your  knowl¬ 
edge?  A.  Tuesday  afternoon  there  was  a  truck  backed 
in  there  and  loaded.  I  was  called  around  there.  Mr.  Brent 
had  the  Express  truck  there.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
pickets  up.  Miss  Miley’s  car  was  parked  in  front  of  this 
red  truck  that  was  loaded.  I  asked  her  to  move  her  car; 
explained  to  them  they  didn’t  have  up  any  pickets  and 
Mr.  Brent  would  have  a  right  to  come  in  and  load  as  long 
as  they  weren’t  picketing.  The  other  truck  pulled  out  and 
Mr.  Brent  backed  in  and  before  he  got  loaded  the  pickets 
got  set  up  and  he  told  them  that  he  wouldn’t  be  back. 

•  *##•••*•• 

2987 

Q.  Tell  us  how  Miss  Miley’s  car  was  parked  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  truck.  A.  Miss  Miley’s  car  was  parked  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  truck.  Where  the  street  comes  along, 
if  a  truck  is  parked  there  and  a  car  comes  and  parks  in 
the  street  there  it  is  right  in  front  of  the  truck. 

Q.  Did  you  as  Sheriff  get  Miss  Milev  to  move  the  car? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  hesitancy  on  her  part  in  moving  it? 
A.  No,  sir,  she  moved  right  out. 

*  *  *  •  •  *  *  •  *;* 

2990 

Q.  What  was  your  conclusion  as  to  what  the  situation 
was  from  your  investigation  and  experience  as  a  peace 
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officer?  A.  My  experience  as  a  peace  officer  and  seeing 
the  situation  as  it  was  and  investigating  both  sides  of  it, 
I  saw  that  there  might  be  trouble  in  the  future.  I  thought 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  was  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

•  **#•••••• 


2991 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  C.  L.  Wallace  out  there?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  He  is  the  business  manager  of  the  boilermakers? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Business  Manager  of  the  Carpenters?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  others  of  the  different  crafts  that  were 
not  employees  of  the  mill  out  there  assisting  the  girls? 
A.  There  were  several  different  men  out  there  on  Wednes- 
dav  night. 

Q.  Were  they  assisting  in  preventing,  or  in  an  effort 
to  prevent,  the  coming  out  of  trucks,  and  so  forth?  A. 
There  was  several  cars  parked  there  late  that  night — 
started  coming  in  there  that  afternoon,  and  the  rumor 
was  they  weren’t 


2992 

going  to  let  any  trucks  come  in. 

•  *#*•••••• 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  Mr.  Wallace  told  you  that  they 
were  going  to  bring  in  the  seaman  or  fishermen,  and  they 
were  tough  guys,  to  help  the  girls? 

Mr.  Palmer:  We  object  to  that.  That  is  not  in  rebuttal. 
Mr.  Wallace  admits  such  a  statement. 

The  Court:  I  think  so.  Objection  sustained. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  when  Mr.  Wallace  made 
such  a  statement  to  you — if  it  is  admitted  he  did — he  did 
it  in  a  joking  manner,  or  did  you  imply  it  as  serious?  A. 
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I  took  it  seriously.  I  take  my  job  seriously,  especially  in 
a  time  as  hot  as  that  one. 

•  •#*•*••** 

2993 

Cross  Examination 
By  Mr.  Palmer: 

Q.  I  believe  you  testified  that  when  Miss  Milev  had  her 
car  parked  that  you  did  ask  her  to  remove  the  car  and 
she  removed  it,  is  that  right? 

Q.  Mr.  Byrd,  did  you  make  any  attempt  to  arrest  any¬ 
one  out  there  during  the  whole  procedure?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  arrest?  A.  I  didn’t  arrest  him.  I  made 
him  go  home. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  girls  out  at  the  plant?  A.  One 
of  them’s  husbands. 

Q.  But  you  didn’t  actually  make  any  arrest  out  there, 
did  you?  A.  I  didn’t. 

•  ••••••*** 

2995 

Q.  Did  you  see  other  people  out  there  as  spectators  or 
as  sight-seers  or  people  not  connected  with  the  union? 
A.  I  don’t  know  what  thev  were  doing  out  there.  There 
■were  plenty  there.  The  situation  was  tense. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  *  *  #  * 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  violence  on  the  part  of  these 
girls  here  to  any  of  the  persons  out  there  that  night?  A. 
No,  sir. 

•  *  *  *  •  •  *  •  *  # 

2996 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  called  you  to  the  mill?  A.  She 
identified  herself  to  me  as  Miss  Miley.  I  tell  you  how  it 
came  in.  I  went  to  my  apartment  and  my  wife  was  on  the 
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phone  and  said  somebody  wants  to  talk  to  you.  I  went  to 
the  phone  and  I  understood  them  to  say  Miss  Ruth  Miley 
and  wanted  me  to  come  to  the  mill.  Now,  it  could  have 
been  somebody  talking  for  her. 

*•••••••** 

2997 

Redirect  Examination 

•  •••••••** 

Q.  And  also  that  you  sent  someone  home,  a  husband  of 
one  of  the  ladies  picketing.  What  was  the  occasion  of 
that?  A.  That  was  on  Wednesday  afternoon  when  a 
truck  stopped  there  to  load  up  material.  As  the  truck 
pulled  off  he  came  up  on  the  other  side.  He  was  very 
nervous  and  upset.  Mr.  Wallace  and  I  walked  down  there 
with  him.  I  made  him  go  home. 

Q.  What  -was  he  saying?  A.  He  was  wanting  to  fight. 

Q.  And  you  sent  him  home.  Did  you  caution  the  others 
about  no  violence  in  trying  to  keep  the  situation  under 
control?  A.  From  time  to  time,  yes. 

Q.  Who  did  this  man  want  to  fight  with?  A.  Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las. 

Q.  That  is  the  Vice-president.  Was  he  seeking  to  get 
to  him  or  threatening  him? 


A.  Yes. 


2998 


Q.  You  say  that  party  that  called  you  either  was  Miss 
Miley,  or  said  she  was,  or  said  she  was  somebody  talking 
for  her,  and  why  did  they  call  you  to  the  mill?  A.  They 
said  they  were  afraid  there  would  be  trouble. 
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Recross  Examination 
By  Mr.  Palmer: 

Q.  The  person  you  sent  home,  I  believe  you  stated  he 
was  the  husband  of  one  of  the  wives  that  worked  at  the 
mill?  A.  She  was  on  the  picket  line. 

Q.  And  she  worked  at  the  mill?  A.  Yes.  I  could  name 
him  if  you  want  me  to. 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Aaron  Nellums. 

#*#*•**•** 

2999 

Re-Redirect  Examination 
By  Mr.  Gautier: 

Q.  After  the  injunction  was  served  the  thing  got  normal 
and  peaceable  out  there?  A.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Miss  Miley  or  nobody  else  has  called  you  there  would 
be  trouble?  A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  not  tense  out  there  now,  as  far  as  you  know? 
A.  As  far  as  I  know.  I  haven’t  been  out  there.  I  passed 
by  a  couple  of  times. 

Q.  It  is  operating  normally?  A.  As  far  as  I  know. 

•  *  •  *  •  •  •  *  #'# 

3001 

Harold  Gautier, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  Examination 

•  •••••••## 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Pascagoula,  Mississippi. 
Q.  What  is  your  profession?  A.  Attorney  at  law. 

Q.  You  maintain  offices  in  the  City  of  Pascagoula?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  are  your  offices  located?  A.  At  300  to  304 
Canty  Street. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi?  A.  Since  1915. 

Q.  Were  you  Counsel  for  the  B.V.D.  Company  in  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  Chancery  Court  of  Jackson  County,  entitled 
B.V.D.  Company  against  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers’  Union?  A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  courtroom  at  the  time  the 
opinion 

3002 

and  the  decision  of  the  Judge  was  handed  down  in  that 
case?  A.  I  Was. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  Judge?  A.  Chancellor 
H.  P.  Heidelberg. 

Q.  Did  he  deliver  an  oral  or  a  written  opinion?  A.  He 
delivered  an  oral  opinion. 

Q.  Was  there  a  court  stenographer  in  the  court  on  that 
day?  A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  best  recollection,  Mr.  Gautier, 
of  the  opinion  rendered  by  the  Chancellor? 

*•••••**## 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Will  you  answer  the  question, 
please,  Mr.  Gautier?  A.  I  might  say  this  case  was  heard 
over  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  days  with  a  break.  The  best 
of  my  recollection,  we  began  the  taking  of  testimony  on 
April  30th,  took  testimony  through  May  3rd.  Then  the 
Court  recessed,  bv  reason  of  the  term  he  had  to  hold  in 
another  county;  then  resumed  taking  testimony  on  May 
12th;  we  concluded  on  May  14th,  which  was  the  date  of 
the  decree. 

After  the  taking  of  the  testimony,  the  Chancellor  re¬ 
viewed 
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3003 

the  testimony  at  some  length  and  concluded,  after  such 
review,  that  the  evidence  offered  supported  the  averments 
of  the  Bill  of  Complaint,  and  that  the  Complainant  was 
entitled  to  the  relief  sought.  The  Chancellor’s  finding,  as 
he  expressed  it,  was  that  a  conspiracy  as  defined  by  the 
law  had  been  shown  and  that  the  acts  of  the  pickets  and 
those  assisting  them — their  sympathizers — were  wrongful 
in  that  they  had  showed  coercion,  intimidation,  threats  to 
do  violence,  and  some  violence,  and  that  such  would  entitle 
the  Complainant  to  a  decree  making  permanent  the  injunc¬ 
tion  that  had  been  granted  on  April  24th.  He  announced 
that  he  was  overruling  the  motion  of  the  Defendants  to 
dissolve  the  injunction  and  would  sign  the  decree  making 
the  injunction  theretofore  granted  permanent  and  per¬ 
petual. 

I  recall  one  or  two  pertinent  observations  made  on  the 
testimony.  As  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  defendants, 
C.  L.  Wallace,  the  Chancellor  found  that  this  defendant, 
a  representative  of  another  union,  was  actively  engaged  in 
what  was  going  on  at  the  plant  by  way  of  assisting  those 
who  had  gone  out  or  been  discharged,  and  that  he  and 
others  with  him  and  the  pickets,  while  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  use  persuasion  and  argument  to  prevent  the 
trucks  from  going  into  the  plant,  and  to  persuade  em¬ 
ployees  from  entering  the  plant,  that  it  ceased  to  be  peace¬ 
ful  persuasion  when  in  one  instance  a  truck  had  come  to 
the  plant  and  backed  in  and  the  drivers  of  the  truck  were 
talked  to  by  the  pickets  and  by  the  men  present,  with  Mr. 

3004 

Wallace  present,  and  then  the  truck  left.  The  Court  found, 
as  Wallace  had  testified,  that  he  and  five  others  jumped 
into  an  automobile,  followed  the  truck  some  700  feet  away 
from  the  plant,  drove  up  to  the  side  of  it,  called  to  the 
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driver  to  pull  to  the  side;  then  parked  the  car  in  front  of 
the  truck,  and  then  Wallace  and  three  other  men  came 
back  to  the  cab  of  the  truck  and  had  conversation  with  the 
driver;  the  Chancellor  held  that  such  had  gone  beyond  the 
bounds  of  persuasion  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  con¬ 
stituted  coercion  or  intimidation. 

I  recall  another  particular  reference  to  the  testimony 
was  that  of  one  of  the  defendants,  Claire  Beasley.  It  had 
been  testified,  as  the  Chancellor  pointed  out,  that  Claire 
Beasley  had  threatened  to  tear  limb  from  limb  one  of  the 
employees  of  the  plant  as  she  was  returning  to  work,  I 
believe  after  the  lunch  hour;  that  Claire  Beasley  on  Cross 
Examination  denied  she  had  made  such  threat,  but  stated 
that  what  she  said  was — I  remember,  I  think  that  definite¬ 
ly — “I  would  like  to  get  you  on  public  property  and  I 
would  like  to  tear  you  from  limb  to  limb.”  The  Chancellor 
observed  that  there  might  be  a  difference  but  he  couldn’t 
see  the  distinction. 

The  Chancellor  further  found  that  the  cutting  of  tele¬ 
phone  wires,  jostling  of  one  or  more  of  the  pickets,  Miss 
Miley  parking  her  car  in  front  of  a  truck  after  it  had 
backed  against  the  platform,  and  removing  it  after  only 
being  talked  to  first  by  the  constable  and  then  by  the 
Sheriff,  constituted  unlawful 

3005 

acts;  that  picketing  might  be  peaceful,  but  following  the 
case  of  Milk  Wagon  Drivers  against  Moreland  Dairies, 
decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  oh,  reported 
I  think  in  312  U.  S.  61  Supreme  Court,  85  Law  Edition, 
and  also  followed  the  case  of  Bus  Company  against  Amal¬ 
gamated  Workers,  a  Mississippi  case,  reported  in  38 
Southern  Second,  which  followed  and  quoted  at  length 
from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  where  picket¬ 
ing  might  apparently  be  perfect  peaceable  and  peaceful, 
that  if  it  was  done  in  a  background  of  violence,  even 
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though  the  pickets  themselves  perpetrated  no  violence,  hut 
if  such  was  not  that  of  strangers,  that  the  continuing  of 
the  picket  in  this  situation  was  wrongful. 

The  Chancellor  further  found  that  there  was  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  fear  installed  among  employees  by  reason  of  state¬ 
ments  made  by  those  on  the  picket  line  that  shrimpers 
would  be  brought  in,  and  it  was  in  testimony  that  they 
carried  big  knives,  and  that  seamen  would  be  brought  in  to 
help,  and  that  such  was  calculated,  and  did  as  testified  by 
numbers  of  the  employees,  put  them  in  fear  of  their  safety, 
and  that  such  acts  and  such  situations  that  grew  out  of 
them  took  away  from  those  employees  the  free  and  volun¬ 
tary  exercise  of  their  judgment  in  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  is  all  I  can  recall,  and  I  want  to  let  it  be 
known  that  I  made  no  effort  to  quote  or  give  the  entire 
resume  that  the  Chancellor  made  of  both  the  law  and  the 
facts.  I  might  say  that  under  our  practice,  after  the  trial  of 
a  case 

3006 

before  the  Chancellor,  he  usually  files  in  the  record  an 
opinion  which  contains  his  finding  of  fact  and  conclusion 
of  law.  In  this  particular  case  both  sides  asked  that  that 
be  done.  I  think  that  the  Defendants  filed  a  written  motion 
to  that  effect,  but  it  was  my  information  on  inquiring  of 
the  Chancellor  several  days  later  as  to  whether  it  had  been 
done,  that,  no  he  had  not  filed  an  opinion,  including  his 
finding  of  fact  and  conclusion  of  law,  because  attorneys  for 
the  Defendant,  or  one  of  them.  I  believe  Mr.  Palmer,  had 
advised  him  that  there  would  be  no  appeal  of  the  case. 
And  while  our  rules  require  that  to  be  done  by  a  Chancel¬ 
lor,  I  would  say  it  is  done  in,  oh,  three  or  four  percent  of 
the  cases,  and  usually  done  if  it  gives  a  conclusion  of  rec¬ 
ord  for  appeal. 

•  ••••••••• 
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Direct  Examination  (Continued) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Was  a  notice  of  appeal  ever 
tiled  by  the  defendants  in  the  injunction  proceeding?  A. 
I’m  looking  at  Palmer  for  an  answer  to  that.  I  don’t  think 
there  was.  Mr.  Palmer  says  there  was  not. 

Q.  In  any  event,  you  were  never  served  with  a  notice 
of  appeal?  A.  No,  no.  The  record  doesn’t  show  that  one 
vras  filed  and  I  just  wanted  to  verify  it  by  looking  to  Mr. 
Palmer. 

•  •••••••#* 

Cross  Examination 

•  ••••«•*** 

3011 

Q.  You  didn’t  advise  the  Court  of  a  possible  contempt 
action?  A.  I  filed  no  citation  nor  did  I  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  Court. 

3021 

Bertie  Seaman, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  hav¬ 
ing  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 

•  •••••••## 

3022 

Q.  Now  at  about  10:00  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  did  you  observe  anything?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  observe?  A.  Well,  about  10:00  o’clock 
in  the  morning  Louise  turned  to  me  and  told  me  that  she 
was  here  and  then  I  asked  her  who,  and  she  said  it  was 
Miss  Miley  and  her  representatives. 


[3022, 3023, 3024] 

Q.  Did  you  look  out  of  the  window  at  that  time?  A. 
Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  see?  A.  I  saw  these  three  people. 

Q.  There  were  three  people?  A.  There  were  three,  yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  standing  together  at  the  window,  were 
they? 
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A.  They  were  standing  up,  yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  W^iat  did  I  do? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  She  said  that  they  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las  and  I  told  Louise  to  get  on  the  phone  and  try  to  locate 
him,  and  that  I  would  go  through  the  mill  and  try  to  find 
him. 

Q.  And  did  you  then  leave  the  office?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  you  left  the  office,  where  were  these  three 
ladies?  A.  They  had  sat  down  then  in  the  lobby. 

Q.  Were  there  chairs  along  the  lobby  wall?  A.  Chairs 
were  along  the  lobby  wall. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  your  office  have  air  conditioning? 
A.  No,  it  did  not. 

Q.  W7ill  you  describe  the  doors  that  lead  to  your 
office  from  the  lobby,  please?  A.  Well,  we  have  just  this 
double  door.  I’d  say  they  were  about  eight  feet,  both  of 
them. 

Q.  And  were  they  both  open  at  the  time?  A.  They  were 
both  open. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  recall  my  meeting  with  you  this  morning 
and  my  asking  you  to  point  out  where  Louise  Roberts’ 
desk  was  on  April  the  22nd?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

3024 

Q.  Now  on  April  the  22nd  you  had  a  big  switchboard  in 
the  office,  is  that  correct?  A.  Right. 

Q.  Your  desks  were  arranged  differently  from  what  they 
are  today  because  of  that?  A.  That’s  right. 
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Q.  Now,  if  you  draw  a  line  vertically  from  the  point 
where  the  door — the  door  moulding,  the  door  moulding 
closest  to  the  entrance  of  the  mill  is  located, — where 
would  that  line  run  in  connection  with  Louise  Roberts’ 
desk  as  it  was  on  the  April  the  22nd  of  1952?  A.  You 
mean  the  door — the  door  that  was  open? 

Q.  That’s  right.  A.  Well,  it  would  run  directly  and 
almost  hit  the  desk.  The  desk  would  be  sitting  right  here 
and  your  door  opens  out  this  way  and  your  line  would 
be  down  about  like  this. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  That  is  not  to  be  intelligible  in 
this  record  at  all. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  We  will  try  to  get  it  in  intelligibly. 

Q.  So  that  if  that  line  were  drawn,  that  line,  you  say, 
would  almost  hit  the  edge  of  Mrs.  Roberts’  desk?  A. 
That’s  right. 

Q.  As  it  was  placed  on  April  the  22nd,  is  that  correct? 
A.  That’s  right. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  which  edge  of  the  desk 
would  it 
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hit,  the  right  edge  or  the  left  edge  as  the  desk  faced  the 
office  entrance? 

The  Witness:  The  desk  faces  the  office  entrance.  O.K., 
and  it  would  hit  the — here’s  the  desk — I  can  explain  it  to 
you  this  way. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  That  is  not  going  to  help  us, 
Mrs.  Seaman. 

The  Witness:  And  the  line  would  be  drawn  right  here. 
O.K.,  and  here’s  your  desk  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  You  are  indicating  the  right 
edge  of  the  desk?  A.  This  is  the  right  edge  of  the  desk. 

Q.  As  it  faced  the  office  entrance?  A.  As  it  faced  the 
office,  that’s  right. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now  after  these  ladies  ap¬ 
peared,  you  say  you  started  to  walk  out  into  the  mill,  is 
that  correct?  A.  After  the  ladies  appeared — 

Q.  To  look  for  Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  I  went  to  look  for 
Mr.  Nicholas. 

Q.  And  did  you  see  Mr.  Nicholas?  A.  I  saw  Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las  coming  up  the  aisle. 

Q.  And  when  you  saw  Mr.  Nicholas,  what  did  you  do? 
A.  I  motioned  for  him. 

Q.  Did  he  motion  at  all? 
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i 

A.  No,  he  came  on  and  followed  me. 

Q.  Did  you  start  to  walk  back  to  your  office?  A.  I 
started  to  go  back  to  the  office. 

Q.  As  you  approached  your  office,  did  you  notice  any¬ 
thing  happening  in  the  mill?  A.  Yes,  I  turned  and  I 
noticed  these  girls  getting  up  from  the  machines  and  mak¬ 
ing  motions. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Nicholas  walk  past  you?  A.  He  walked 
past  me  and  on  into  the  lobby. 

Q.  Did  you  stop,  or  did  you  go  into  the  office?  A.  I 
stopped. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  stop  with  relation  to  the  doors 
leading  into  the  office?  A.  I  stopped  at  the  door. 

Q.  Bight  at  the  door?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  you  observed  Mr.  Nicholas 
approach  these  ladies?  I’m  talking  about  these  three 
ladies  now.  A.  You  are  talking  about  the  three  ladies? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  he  went  up  and  he  said,  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,”  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  else  that  he  said  to  them? 
A.  I  didn’t  hear  what  he  said  to  them. 

Q.  At  that  point  about  how  far  away  were  you  from 
Miss  Miley  and  Mr.  Nicholas? 
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A.  I  would  say  about  five  to  eight  feet,  something  like 
that. 

Q.  When  he  said  “Hello,”  did  the  other  ladies  get  up, 
too,  or  did  they  remain  seated?  A.  They  all  got  up. 

Q.  And  you  didn’t  hear  anything  else  that  happened 
between  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Miss  Milev,  is  that  right?  A.  I 
didn’t  hear  their  conversation. 

Q.  Now  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Nicholas  was  talking  to  Miss 
Miley,  in  what  direction  was  he  facing?  A.  He  was  facing 
Miss  Miley. 

Q.  Well,  was  he  looking  out  of  the  entrance  at  that  time? 
A.  No,  not  out  of  the  entrance? 

Q.  What  direction  was  he  facing?  A.  Like  the  chairs 
was  on  the  side  of  the  wall  and  she  was  standing  there, 
and  he  was  facing  toward  the  mill  part. 

Q.  He  was  facing  toward  the  mill?  A.  He  was  talking 
to  her,  but  that  was  the  direction  thev  were  standing. 

Q.  I  see.  Then  he  turned  around  towards  the  mill,  didn’t 
he?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Now,  when  he  turned  around  towards  the  mill,  were 
there  a  number  of  girls  in  the  lobby?  A.  Yes,  there  was. 

Q.  Where  were  they  located?  A.  There  were  several 
by  him,  and  the  rest  of  them  were,  oh,  I 
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would  say,  about  eight  feet  from  him. 

Q.  Well,  where  were  they  in  relation  to  the  clocks?  A. 
They  were  past  the  clocks. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Which  way  past  the  clocks? 

A.  Coming  out  the  door. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Coming  out  the  door. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Now  did  you  hear  what  Mr. 
Nicholas  said  to  the  girls?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  When  he  talked  to  the  girls,  would  you  say  that  he 
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was  shouting1?  A.  No,  I  wouldn’t. 

Q.  Was  his  face  red?  A.  No,  it  wasn’t. 

Q.  Was  he  gritting  his  teeth?  A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  waving  his  arms?  A.  No. 

Q.  Were  the  veins  bulging  in  his  head?  A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  that  Mr.  Nicholas  said  as 
he  spoke  to  the  girls?  A.  Spoke  to  the  girls? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Well,  he  told  the  girls  that  he  had  work  to 
do  and  that  he 
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was  an  employee  of  that  plant  just  like  they  were,  and  for 
them  to  “Come,  let’s  go  back  to  work”  they  had  work  to 
do  and  they  had  production  to  get  out. 

Q.  At  that  point,  did  Miss  Miley  say  anything  at  that 
point?  A.  Yes,  Mrs.  Miley  told  them  they  didn’t  have  to 
go  back  to  work. 

Q.  And  what  did  Mr.  Nicholas  say?  A.  And  then  Mr. 
Nicholas  stood  up  and  turned  toward  the  girls,  and  he 
said,  “Girls,  there’s  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  every¬ 
thing.”  He  said,  “I  think  you  have  come  to  me  in  the 
wrong  way.”  He  said,  “Let’s  go  back  to  work.” 

Q.  Did  Miss  Miley  say  anything?  A.  And  Mrs.  Miley 
said,  “You  don’t  have  to  go  back  to  work.” 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Nicholas  say?  A.  And  then  Mr. 
Nicholas  said,  “Well,  now,  girls,  if  you  are  not  going  back 
to  work,”  says,  “punch  your  cards.” 

Q.  Miss  Miley  say  anything  then,  or  the  girls  say  any¬ 
thing?  A.  Miss  Miley,  yes.  She  told  them  they  didn’t  have 
to  punch  the  cards  and  so  did  the  girls.  And  several  of 
the  girls  said,  “Don’t  punch  your  cards,”  and  he  can’t 
fire  you,  and  that  went  on  over  and  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  this  entire  incident  take?  A. 
Oh,  I’d  say  between  five  and  eight — well,  it  was  all  over 
with  and  out  of  there  in  10  minutes’  time.  Everything  was 
over. 
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Q.  Now  you  say  that  this  happened  over  and  over  again, 
Mr. 

3030 

Nicholas  telling  them  to  go  back  to  their  machines  or  punch 
out  and  their  saying  they  didn’t  have  to  punch  out?  A. 
That’s  right,  and  that  he  didn’t  fire  them,  and  they’d  get 
paid  for  it. 

Q.  And  did  there  come  a  point  where  Mr.  Nicholas 
spoke  to  you?  A.  Yes,  he  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  told  me  if  it  was  not — he 
said,  “Bertie,  if  they  are  not  going  to  punch  the  cards,” 
he  said,  “you  punch  the  cards  for  them.” 

I  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I  can’t  punch  the  cards.  I  do  not 
know  the  girls  by  name.” 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Nicholas  say?  A.  He  told  me  to  do 
it.  I  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I  tell  you,  I  can’t  do  it  because 
I  don’t  know  the  girls,  but  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  that 
when  they  go  out  at  dinner  time  I  can  find  out  then.” 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything?  A.  And  he  said,  “That  is  a 
very  good  idea.”  He  said,  “When  everybody  punches  out, 
the  other  girls  punches  out  at  lunch,  you  pull  the  cards 
and  make  a  list  of  them  and  bring  them  to  me.” 

•  •••••••** 
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Agnes  Tingle, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  Examination 

Q.  Are  you  employed  by  the  B.V.D.  Company?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  the  B.V.D.  Company  in  June 
of  1952?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now  do  you  recall  one  night  about  6:30  waiting  for 
a  bus,  together  with  a  number  of  other  girls?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  I 

Q.  Where  were  you  waiting  for  the  bus  ? 
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A.  Out  across  by  the  hospital,  across  from  Raz’s. 

Q.  The  hospital  is  directly  across  from  Raz’s  is  that 
right?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  that  corner  there  is  a  bus  stop?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  a  sign  saying,  ‘‘Bus  Stop”?  A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  other  girls  were  with  you?  A.  Sarah  Watkins 
and  Pearl  Krebs  and  Eleanor  Whatley  and  Evelyn  John¬ 
son. 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  at  that  time?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
There  was  a  big  crowd  at  Raz’s  and  they  came  out  and 
looked  at  us,  and  then  they  went  back  in,  and  just  before 
bus  time  when  they  came  out  again,  and  I  turned  and 
looked  and  that  is  when  they  started  across  the  road,  and 
that  is  when  they  started  throwing  the  eggs  at  us. 

Q.  What  did  they  do,  throw  eggs  at  your  group?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  eggs  did  they  throw  at  you?  A. 
Well,  I  guess  it  was  about  eight,  and  they  ran  out  of  those 
and  then  they  went  back  and  got  another  batch. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  of  the  eggs  landing?  A.  Well, 
if  I  wouldn’t  have  jerked  my  head  around  one  of  them 
would  have  hit  me  right  in  the  face. 

Q.  And  did  this  egg  smash  on  the  ground? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  see?  A.  A  biddy,  ready  to  hatch 
out. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  of  the  people  who  were  in  this 
crowd  in  front  of  Raz’s?  A.  Did  I  know  any  of  them? 
Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  About  bow  many  people  were  there  altogether,  would 
you  say?  A.  I  guess  there’s  about  close  to  two  dozen  out 
there. 

Q.  Were  they  all  women  or  were  they  men  and  women? 
A.  No,  they  was  men  and  women. 

Q.  Now  how  many  of  them  did  you  recognize?  A.  Bessie 
Bush  and  Alda  Renfroe. 

Q.  Anybody  else?  A.  And  Leslie  Barber,  and  this  fel¬ 
low  Gibson.  I  don’t  know  his  full  name,  but  I  know  his 
last  name  is  Gibson. 

Q.  Is  that  a  man  who  is  known  as  Red  Gibson?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  that  you  recognized?  A. 
No,  it  scared  me  so  bad  till  I  just  didn’t  remember;  just 
those. 

Q.  Was  Ruth  Milev  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  said  anything  to  these  girls  or  to  this  crowd 
before 
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this  happened?  A.  No,  sir. 

^  ********* 

Cross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Were  you  with  a  group  of  girls?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  left  the  plant  together?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  walked  in  a  group  together?  A.  Yes,  sir,  at 
least  Miss  Seaman  drove  us  to  the  corner. 

Q.  Miss  Seaman  drove  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  you?  A.  There  were  five  of  us. 

Q.  Five  of  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Miss  Seaman  drove  you  down  to  the  bus  stop? 
A.  To  the  corner,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  just  got  right  out  of  the  car  and  stood  there 
and  waited  for  the  bus? 
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A.  Waiting  for  the  bus. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  place  where  you  were  standing  from 
Raz’s?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  just  how  far.  It  isn’t  very 
far.  Just  across  the  road,  a  little  roadbed  there  on  each 
side. 

Q.  Now  when  you  were  standing  there  you  say  you 
noticed  a  crowd?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Standing  outside?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anything  said?  A.  Well,  they  was  all  talking 
among  themselves  but  we  weren’t  paying  them  no  mind, 
you  know ;  didn ’t  think  they  were  going  to  do  us  anything. 

Q.  They  wasn’t  talking  to  you?  A.  No,  they  wasn’t 
talking  to  us. 

Q.  By  you  I  mean  your  crowd?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  actually  throw  an  egg?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who?  A.  Alda  Renfroe.  She  throwed  the  first  egg. 

Q.  Where  did  that  land?  A.  Right  in  front  of  me. 
That’s  the  one  that  liked  to  hit  my  glasses. 

Q.  Where  did  it  land?  A.  Well,  if  I  didn’t  jerk  my 
head,  it  landed  right  at  my  feet. 
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It  landed  right  in  front  of  me. 

Q.  How  far  in  front  of  you?  A.  Just  like  that. 

Q.  About  eight  inches?  A.  Yes.  And  they  just  keep  a 
throwing. 

Q.  Which  way  were  you  facing  when  this  egg!  was 
thrown?  A.  I  heard  them  talking  when  they  started  com¬ 
ing  across  the  road — I  knew  they  were  going  to  do  some¬ 
thing;  I  didn’t  know  what,  and  then  I  happened  to  look 
around  and  then  when  she  throwed  the  little  thing  up  in 
the  air  and  it  came  down,  if  I  wouldn’t  have  jerked  my 
head  it  would  have  hit  me. 

Q.  And  it  fell  in  front  of  you?  A.  They  kept  a  throwing 
them  at  us. 
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Q.  This  one  that  almost  hit  you,  were  you  facing  Alda 
Renfroe?  A.  When  I  looked,  I  faced  her. 

Q.  You  were  looking  at  her?  A.  I  was  looking  when 
she  throwed  the  egg  at  me. 

Q.  You  were  looking  at  her?  A.  X  jerked  my  face 
around. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  this:  First  of  all  you  say 
some  of  them  started  coming  across  the  street;  that  at¬ 
tracted  your  attention,  is  that  right?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  turned  and  faced  these  girls  across  the 
street?  A.  Well,  we  looked  around  to  see  what  was  going 
to  happen,  you  know. 

3070 

Q.  And  as  you  looked  around,  you  say  you  saw  this  egg 
coming?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  you  saw  her  throw  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  her  throw  the  egg?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  followed  the  egg  in  its  flight?  A.  It  come 
right  towards  me. 

Q.  It  came  right  towards  you?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  to  duck  your  head?  A.  Sure. 

Q.  And  the  egg  still  fell  right  in  front  of  your  feet?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Which  direction  was  the  egg  coming  from?  A.  Com¬ 
ing  from  up  in  the  air. 

Q.  Straight  up  above  you?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  weren’t  any  chickens  flying  around  there? 
A.  Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  them  around  after  it  happened. 
A  lot  of  fresh  eggs,  too. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  else  throw  any  eggs?  A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Pointing  at  Bessie  Bush. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Who  was  that? 

3071 

A.  Bessie  Bush. 

Q.  Bessie  Bush?  A.  Yes. 


[3071, 3072] 

Q.  Did  she  throw  one  at  you  or  what —  A.  She  was 
throwing  them.  She  didn’t  aim  at  me  as  much  as  Alda 
Renfroe  did. 

Q.  You  say  Alda  -was  actually  throwing  at  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  about  Bessie?  A.  Well,  she  was  throwing,  but 
I  don’t  think  she  was  throwing  at  me  as  much  as  Alda  was. 
Q.  Did  you  have  to  duck  her  egg?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  it  landed?  A.  Well,  they  was 
landing  so  fast  and  so  plenty  around  there  till  I  couldn’t 
exactly  say  where  they  all  landed. 

Q.  And  these  two  girls  that  you  named  are  the  only 
ones  that  you  saw  throw?  A.  That  I  remember,  yes. 

Q.  See  one  hit  a  telephone  post?  A.  Well,  that  is  one 
— yes,  one  did  hit  a  telephone  post. 

Q.  See  any  land  in  the  street?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  Bessie’s  landed  in  the  street?  A.  Well,  I 
don’t  know.  There  was  so  many  of  them  I  couldn’t  ' 

3072 

keep  up  wdth  them. 

********** 

Redirect  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  Were  you  wearing  glasses  at 
the  time?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

********** 

Mr.  Friedlander:  It  is  stipulated  between  Counsel  that 
if  Sarah  Watkins,  Pearl  Krebs,  Eaanor  Whatley  and 
Evelyn  Johnson  had  been  called  as  witnesses  by  the  Re¬ 
spondent  they  would  testify  to  substantially  the  same  effect 
as  the  witness,  Agnes  Tingle,  and  this  stipulation  is  made 
by  Counsel  for  the  General  Counsel  without  conceding  the 
truth  of  this  testimony. 

********** 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  So  stipulated. 
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Lucille  Reeves, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
duly 

3073 

sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follow's : 

Direct  Examination 

********  *  * 

3076 

Q.  Now’  just  answer  my  questions,  please.  You  picked  up 
your  telephone.  Did  you  hear  a  voice  on  the  telephone?  A. 
I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  the  voice  on  the  telephone  ?  A.  Yes, 
I  did. 

Q.  Whose  voice  wras  it?  A.  It  was  Mary  Goff’s. 

Q.  All  right.  Nowt  tell  us  what  you  heard.  A.  She 
said — she  w’as  talking  to  somebody  but  I  didn’t  hear  the 
other  person,  and  w’hen  I  listened — picked  it  up  to  use  it, 
she  says,  “Well,  the  seamens’  union  and  the  fishermen’s 
union  is  going  to  be  dowm  there  and  they’re  plenty  tough,” 
and  I  hung  up  because  I  w’anted  to  use  the  phone. 
********** 


3078 

James  H.  Bullock, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  Examination 

********** 

3090 

Q.  During  the  time  that  this  strike  was  taking  place, 
wrere  you  ever  together  wdth  a  man  who  was  described  by 
Mr.  Wallace  as  “Brother  Russell”?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was 
wdth  him. 


[3090/  3091/3092] 

Q.  And  with  him  did  you  ever  follow  a  truck  to  the  state 
line?  A.  I  don’t  know  if  we  was  following  the  truck  or  not, 
but  we  was  going  out  that  wray  and  got  behind  it,  and  went 
around  it,  I  believe,  one  time.  And  then  Mr.  Byrd  and  Mr. 
Blakeney  stopped  us. 

Q.  You  do  remember  that  incident,  don’t  you? 

3091 

A.  I  remember  that  because  we  had  business  out  that  way 
at  night. 

Q.  Oh,  you  were  going  along  the  road  in  order  to  carry 
out  some  business,  is  that  correct?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  what  was  that  business?  A.  Well,  that  was  on 
this  Arnold  Walker  deal  down  here.  We  was  organizing 
Arnold  Walker  and  there  was  some  of  the  men  that  lived 
out  that  way  that  we  had  to  see. 

Q.  Well,  here’s  what  Mr.  Wallace  testified  to,  Page  1874. 
He  said:  “We  were,  Brother  Russell,  International  Rep¬ 
resentative,  and  Mr.  Bullock,  and  I,  were  out  contacting 
people  that  we  wTere  organizing  for  Walker  Shipyard.” 
A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  He  agrees  with  you  there.  “So  we  saw  the  red  truck 
pull  out  of  the  woolen  mill,  out  of  the  road  into  the  high¬ 
way  and  we  were  going  up  the  higlrway.  So  Bullock  said 
that  the  Sheriff  followed  the  truck  to  the  state  line.  So  we 
said,  ‘Let’s  see.’  ”  ; 

Remember  that?  A.  Yes.  I  remember  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  it  you  were  going  to  see  ?  A.  I  wanted  to  see 
if  he  was  going  all  the  way  to  the  state  line.  So  we  was 
going  out  that  way. 

Q.  Why  -were  you  interested  in  wThether  the  Sheriff  was 
going  all  the  way  out  to  the  state  line  ? 

3092 

A.  I  wasn’t  interested  in  it.  I  just  wanted  to  find  out  if 
he  was. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  find  that  out?  A.  Well,  I  don’t 
know  why,  but  I  just  wanted  to  see ;  curiosity. 

Q.  About  how  many  miles  did  you  follow  the  truck?  A. 
Oh,  we  didn’t  follow  it  but  about — I  don’t  know,  not  very 
far.  They  stopped  us. 

Q.  Where  did  the  Sheriff  stop  you ?  A.  I  don’t  remember 
just  where  it  was  at.  Somew’here  out  at  Orange  Grove. 

Q.  About  how  many  miles  from  here?  A.  That  I  couldn’t 
tell  you.  I  don’t  really  know  how  far  it  is,  not  the  mileage. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  Pascagoula?  A.  All 
my  life. 

Q.  And  you  don’t  know’  how  far  Orange  Springs  is  from 
here?  A.  Orange  Grove. 

Q.  Orange  Grove,  rather.  A.  No,  sir,  I  don’t  just,  to  tell 
you  the  mileage. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  far  is  it?  A.  Oh,  I’d  say  five  miles. 
Q.  You  know’  it  is  more  than  seven  miles  from  Pasca¬ 
goula,  don’t  you?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don’t  know’  it. 

Q.  You  don’t? 

3093 

A.  I’m  glad  you  told  me. 

•  #*#**•*#• 

3099 

Aaron  Nellums, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
duly  sw’orn,  w’as  examined  and  testified  as  follow’s: 

Direct  Examination 


3104 

Q.  Did  you  expect  something  to  happen?  A.  No,  I  know’ 
if  it  had  been  a  picket  line  of  mine,  something  would  have 
happened. 

Q.  What  would  happen  if  it  would  have  been  a  picket 
line  of  yours? 
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Mr.  Kyle:  I  object. 

A.  Nobody  would  have  crossed. 

#  *  •  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

3105 

A.  I  don’t  believe  I  did,  not  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Miss  Ruth  Miley?  A.  I  didn’t  know  Miss 
Ruth  Miley  at  the  time.  I  might  have  seen  her  and  didn’t 
know  it.  ; 

Q.  At  any  time  between  12:00  noon  and  11:00  o’clock 
at  night  did  you  see  any  men  there?  A.  Nobody  but  me. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  Nobody  but  me. 

Q.  Nobody  but  you.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  stopping  of  any  trucks  that  day?  A.  No,  not  that  day. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Nicholas  that 
day?  A.  Well,  I  kind  of  told  him  a  couple  of  things. 

Q.  And  when  was  it  that  you  told  him  a  couple  of  things? 
A.  That  afternoon.  One  afternoon.  I  don’t  know  what 
afternoon  it  was  now. 

Q.  Where  did  this  take  place  when  you  told  him  these 
couple  of  things?  A.  Up  there  by  the  woolen  mill. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

3106 

A.  He  said  he’d  run  me  away  from  out  there.  He  didn’t 
know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

•  #  #  #  *  *  •  #  *:# 

Q.  Just  tell  us  exactly  what  happened.  A.  Well,  I  told 
him  if  he  come  out  in  the  middle  of  that  road  I’d  slap  the 
hell  out  of  him. 

•  #  *  *  *  *  *  #  #  • 

3115 

Q.  You  know  Udell  Noff?  A.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  between  you  and  him?  A.  I 
slapped  the  hell  out  of  him  one  time. 
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Q.  Where  was  that?  A.  Down  here  in  Pascagoula. 

Q.  Where?  A.  Right  over  here  at  the  Gulf  station,  over 
here  in  Pascagoula. 

Q.  And  when  you  slapped  hell  out  of  him,  who  was  with 
you  ?  A.  I  was  by  myself. 

********** 


3117 

Q.  Well,  what  were  you  doing  down  at  the  filling  station 
at  that  time  ?  A.  What  was  I  doing  there  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  was  just  passing  by. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  stop  at  the  filing  station?  A. 
I  wanted  to  get  out  there. 

Q.  Why?  A.  To  go  out  there  and  slap  the  hell  out  of 
that  guv. 

Q.  Was  this  man  you  slapped  the  hell  out  of  in  a  truck 
at  that  time?  A.  Huh? 

Q.  Was  this  man  that  you  slapped  the  hell  out  of  in  a 
truck?  A.  I  don’t  know  what  he  was  in.  He  didn ’t  get  in  it 
while  I  was  around. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  stop  at  the  filling  station?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  habit  of  slapping  the  hell  out  of  people  ? 
A.  Well,  not  unless  I  don’t  like  their  looks  or  they  do  me 
something. 

Q.  You  mean  if  you  don’t  like  the  man’s  looks,  you  slap 
the  hell 


3118 

out  of  him  ?  A.  I  try  to  change  it. 

Q.  What  is  it  ?  A.  I  try  to  change  it. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Udell  Noff’s  looks  that  you  didn’t  like? 
A.  Yes,  that’s  right. 

Q.  He  was  working  for  the  B.V.D.  Company  at  the  time, 
was  he  not?  A.  I  don’t  know  where  the  man  works. 


[3118, 3119,3120,31301 


Q.  Did  he  have  a  B.V.D.  truck  with  him  at  the  time?  A. 
If  he  did,  he  didn’t  have  no  sign  on  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  he  was  at  the  station?  A.  I  didn’t 
know  that. 

Q.  Just  happened  to  be  driving  by  with  a  perfect  stranger 
and  you  saw  him  at  the  station,  and  you  thought  this  would 
be  a  good  time  to  change  the  looks  of  his  face,  is  that  it? 
A.  I  knew  it  wouldn ’t  cost  me  but  about  $25. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  I  knew  it  wouldn’t  cost  me  but  $25 
and  I  had  the  $25  in  my  pocket  and  I  figured  now  is  as  good 
a  time  as  any. 

Q.  You  had  $25  in  your  pocket  at  the  time?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  had  killed  him,  would  your  charge — your  fine 
be  $25  still?  A.  I  didn’t  aim  to  kill  him. 

Q.  You  just  wanted  to  change  the  looks  of  his  face? 

3119 

A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  the  standard  price  for  that  is  $25,  is  that  right? 
A.  That  is  all. 

*#****###* 

3120 

Q.  And  was  your  assault  on  Udell  Noff  protecting  your 
wife?  A.  Well,  I  told  you  a  while  ago  I  just  didn’t  like 
him  to  start  off  with. 

#***##*#*• 

3130 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  who  put  up  your  bail  for  you 
when  you  -were  arrested?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  WJiat  is  it?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  You  don’t  know?  A.  No,  I  sure  don’t. 

Q.  Did  you  call  Mr.  Wallace  and  ask  him  to  put  up  your 
bail?  A.  Do  what? 

Q.  Did  you  call  up  Mr.  Wallace  and  ask  him  to  put  up 
your  bail?  A.  I  sure  didn’t.  Somebody  came  down  there 
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and  got  me — come  down  and  bailed  me  out,  and  I  don’t 
even  know  who  it  was.  I  don’t  know  who  paid  the  fine  or 
nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  didn’t  you  tell  us  that  you  had  enough  money  in 
your  pocket  to  pay  the  fine?  A.  I  sure  did.  But  I  wasn’t 
aiming  to  spend  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  don’t  know  wTho  paid  your  fine?  A.  No, 
I  sure  don’t. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  find  out  "who  this  unknown  friend 
was?  A.  Don’t  make  no  difference  who  paid  it  as  long  as 
it  was  paid. 


3139 

Lottie  La  Force, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows : 

Direct  Examination 


3140 

Q.  Do  you  know  Gladys  Scovel?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  her?  A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Is  she  a  neighbor  of  yours?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  some  time  after  this  strike  started  at  the  plant, 
did  you  have  a  talk  -with  her?  A.  I  did.  The  Saturday 
after. 

Q.  The  Saturday  after  it  started?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  that  talk  take  place?  A.  At  the  little 
grocery  store  right  close  to  our  place  there. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  there  at  the  time?  A.  There 
was  her  nephew  and  my  husband  her  husband. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  to  you?  A.  She  said,  “Lottie,  I’m 
warning  you  to  come  out.”  She  said,  “Your  life  is  in  dan¬ 
ger.”  She  said,  “If  you  just  knew  what  I  know.”  And 
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she  said,  “Come  outside.”  She  said,  “I’m  not  allowed  to 
talk  in  a  public  place.”  And  she  got  out  there  and  she 
cried  and  said,  1 1  Your  life  is  in  danger.  ’  ’  She  said,  ‘ 1  Please, 
I’m  warning  you.”  Says,  “I’m  not  mad,  I’m  just  warn¬ 
ing  you.” 

3141 

i 

Says,  “Your  life  is  in  danger.” 

**#**#*#*• 

Bessie  Bush, 

recalled  as  a  witness  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent, 
having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
further  as  follows : 

•  *###***#* 

3149 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  On  the  record.  I  understand 
that  it  is  stipulated  between  Counsel  for  the  General  Coun¬ 
sel  and  Counsel  for  the  Respondent  that  what  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  as  Respondent’s  Exhibit  13  is  a  paper-bound  note¬ 
book  with  ledger  type  sheets  in  it,  which  purports  to  be  the 
minutes  of  the  union  involved  in  this 

3150 

proceeding;  it  is  also  the  type  of  notebook  that  the  note 
paper  is  sewn  to  the  covers  through  the  center,  and  when 
folded  makes  twTo  pages  of  the  notebook,  with  the  first  page 
of  the  notebook  constituting  the  last  page  of  the  notebook, 
and  working  on  up  to  the  center  where,  when  you  have  the 
center  of  the  notebook  that  has  been  sewn,  the  two  pages 
are  next  to  each  other  when  folded. 

•  ***•#•**• 

3151 

Mr.  Friedlander:  No,  with  regard  to  the  contents,  I  would 
like  the  following  stipulations: 
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1.  That  the  first  dated  meeting  in  the  book  is  May  5, 1952, 
although  there  appear  the  minutes  of  an  undated  meeting 
prior  to  the  page  on  which  the  May  5th  meeting  appears. 
Prior  to  the  first  meeting  in  the  book  there  are  notes.  One 
of  those  notes  reads:  “Edna  Detard  63G3.” 

Another  note  is  “Agnes  Tingle,  husband  went  to  work 
at  the  shipyard.” 

Included  among  the  items  of  report  in  the  first  undated 
minute  is  the  sentence :  1 1  Meeting  at  Mobile.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Kyle :  Is  that  all  it  says  about  it? 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  That  is  all  he  wants  stipulated 
about  it. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  all  I  want  stipulated. 

Mr.  Kyle :  Let  me  see  that  page. 

3152 

Mr.  Friedlander :  After  a  loose  page  which  contains  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  May  5th  there  is  what  purports 
to  be  the  draft  of  a  sign  reading  as  follows :  “Union  Meet¬ 
ing.  All  union  men  and  picket  line.  Mr.  Schwartz  wfill  be 
here.  Monday,  August  11th,  1952,  at  Electricians’  Hall.” 

The  next  meeting  which  appears  is  that  of  June  5th,  1952. 
Following  meeting,  July  5th,  1952.  It  contains  a  statement 
that  Mr.  Schwartz  from  NLRB  was  introduced  by  Miss  Lee, 
the  union  organizer.  “We  began  taking  statements  from 
the  girls  that  were  fired.”  The  entire  minutes  are  in  pencil, 
except  for  the  phrase  “from  the  girls  that  were  fired.” 
That  phrase  appears  in  ink. 

The  slant  number  is  7/5/52.  That  page  is  attached. 

The  next  page  is  also  attached  and  contains  the  date 
5/8/52. 

Mr.  Kyle :  Is  that  in  the  same  handwriting? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  What? 

Mr.  Kyle :  That  and  the  previous  one  ? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  As  far  as  I  can  see.  In  the  5/8/52 
meeting  there  appears  the  item:  “Inez  Reeve  and  Odine 


[3152, 3153, 3155, 3156] 


Bullock  sent  in  a  report  they  were  going  to  Florida.  Mr. 
Schwartz  continued  taking  statements  from  the  girls.’’ 

The  next  meeting  on  an  attached  page  is  5/9/52.  It  con¬ 
tains  this  statement:  “Carrie  McCoy  says  that  Mr.  Nicho¬ 
las  made  a  speech  that  the  girls  could  get  the  union  if  they 
wanted  to  but  not  to  get  his  scalp.  He  said  he  didn’t  make 
the  statement 

3153 

that  it  would  be  a  cold  day  in  hell  when  the  girls  returned.” 

The  last  date  reported  on  the  minutes, — by  last,  I  mean 
on  the  last  page  of  the  book,  is  5/10/52. 

3155 

Cross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Bessie,  has  this  local  union  down  here 
that  you  are  in  and  you  applied  for  membership  in,  the 
ILGWU,  do  you  have  a  charter  down  here?  A.  No,  sir,  I 
don ’t  think.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  an  election  of  officers  and  desig¬ 
nated  as  president  and  secretary  or  treasurer?  A.  We 
don ’t  have  any  organization. 

Q.  When  you  go  to  meetings  have  you  worked  out  any 
plan  that  would  keep  track  of  everything,  as  to  who  was 
supposed  to  do  it? 

3156 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  president?  A.  Well,  I’ve  just  always 
did  most  of  the  talking. 

Q.  The  girls  looked  up  to  you  when  you  were  at  a  meet¬ 
ing?  You  usually  led  the  meeting?  A.  I  usually  called 
the  meeting,  or  something  like  that. 
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[3159, 3160] 


3159 

Redirect  Examination 

Q.  Now,  on  yonr  sign  for  the  meeting  of  August  11th  I 
notice  that  you  addressed  it  to  all  union  men  and  the  picket 
line,  is  that  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

#*###***** 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  financial  secretary?  A.  I  think  Miss 
Miley  was  in  charge  of  that. 

3160 

Q.  Well,  in  what  name  were  the  funds  deposited,  do  you 
know?  A.  I  don’t  know  if  they  was  deposited. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  kept  the  money?  A.  I  just  said 
Miss  Miley,  I  think,  kept  it. 

Q.  Who  has  the  money  now  ? 

•  ***#••**• 

A.  We  don’t  have  any  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  You  don’t  have  any  money. 
Well,  your  last  item  in  your  book  shows  a  contribution  from 
the  International  Paper  Workers’  Union.  Do  you  know 
what  happened  to  the  funds?  Anybody  account  for  the 
funds  to  anybody?  A.  They  didn’t  to  me,  and  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Now,  on  that  day  there  is  also  an  item  that  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Committee  reported  that  “we  have  had  $538.14  in 
donations.” 

Who  was  your  Financial  Committee?  A.  Well,  there  was 
Miss  Miley  and  Miss  Lena  Lee,  and — I  don’t  know — there 
was  two  or  three  girls  there  get  together  with  them  and 
talk,  and  they  made  the  money  that  was  needed,  the  mutes 
and  everybody,  they  needed  money,  like  for  groceries  or 
something  like  that,  and  they  get  together  with  them  and 
talk,  and  they  gave  it  to  them. 


[3161, 3162, 3164, 3184, 31851 


3161 

Alice  Waters, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
duly 

3162 

sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows : 

Direct  Examination 

********** 

3164 

Q.  You  already  had  confirmed  your  curiosity  on  that 
point,  whether  or  not  they  were  going  to  walk  out,  hadn’t 
you? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Mr.  Kyle,  a  woman’s  curiosity  is  never 
satisfied.  You  ought  to  know  that. 

A.  I  was  told  by  a  lady  when  I  first  came  in  that  morning 
that  these  girls  were  going  to  walk  out. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  ?  A.  Willie  May  Dickerson. 
********** 

3184 

Mildred  Verbeck, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
dulv  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows : 

Direct  Examination 

•  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  j  • 

3185 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  girls  who  carried  them?  A.  No,  I 
don’t. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  on  these  signs?  A.  No,  I 
couldn ’t  tell  you  what  was  on  the  signs.  They  was  so  many 
later  till  I  just  don’t  know  just  exactly  what  was  on  those 
signs. 
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[3185/  3194/  3195] 


Q.  Did  you  go  out  for  lunch  that  day?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  still  see  the  signs  there?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  coming  back  from  lunch,  did  you  have 
a  conversation  with  Mary  Cranford?  A.  Going  out  at 
lunch. 

Q.  Going  out  ?  A.  Going  out  at  lunch  she  passed  by  me. 
She  wTas  saying,  “Are  you  going  out — ”  She  says,  “You 
going  back  at  lunch?”  And  I  says,  “I  am.”  She  says,  “I 
wouldn’t,  if  I  were  you.”  She  says,  “If  you  do,  you  won’t 
go  back  in  the  morning,”  and  I  didn’t  answer  any  more. 
Mr.  Kyle :  What  ? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  “If  you  do,  you  won’t  go  back  in  the 
morning,”  and  I  didn’t  answer  any  more.  That  is  all. 

Cross  Examination 

********** 


3194 

Mae  Scruggs, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  Examination 

********** 

Q.  On  April  22,  1952,  were  you  employed  by  the  B.V.D. 
Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

********** 


3195 

Q.  That  day  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Claire 
Beasley?  A.  No,  no  conversation,  no. 

Q.  Did  any  incident  happen  between  you  and  her?  A. 
Only  the  name  she  called  me,  scabs,  and  other  things.  I 
don ’t  remember  "what  thev  were. 

Q.  What  else  did  she  say  to  you  ?  A.  That  first  day,  that 
was  all. 
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[3195,3196] 

Q.  The  first  day,  yes.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  all  she  said  to  you  that  day?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  to  you  at  any  other  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  She  said  she’d  like  to  get  her  bare  hands  on  me 
and  tear  me  apart ;  when  she  got  back  in  I  was  going  to  be 
the  first  one  out ;  she  was  going  to  throw  me  out,  and  I  think 
that  is  all. 


3196 

Q.  What  was  that  talk?  A.  Well,  we  were — we  were 
afraid  to  go  back  to  work  the  next  morning,  and  we  told 
him  if  he  didn’t  have  any  more  protection  than  what  we 
had  been  having  that  we  would  not  come  to  work,  and  he 
told  us  that  he  would  have  protection  the  next  morning. 
So  the  National  Guards  were  out  there. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  why  you  were  afraid  to  come  to  work? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him?  A.  Well,  I  told  him  we’d  been 
threatened  and  there’s  a  lot  of  people  had  been  grouping 
out  there  each  evening,  more  each  evening,  and  we  knew  it 
was  getting  serious,  and  that  we  would  not  go  back  to  work 
unless  something  was  done. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  what  these  threats  were?  A.  Yes,  I 
told  him  what  Claire  had  told  me. 

Q.  Anything  else?  A.  And  the  other  girls  saying  that 
we’d  go  in,  we  wouldn’t  come  out,  and  different  things 
like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  anything  to  him  about  the  shrimpers  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  didn’t. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  about  it  ?  A.  They  said  they  was  going 
to  have  help  from  other  unions  along  the  Coast  to  help 
them  out ;  that  we  wrould  not  be  allowed  to  work. 

Q.  And  that  w^as  said  on  the  picket  line,  is  that  right? 
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3197 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  made  those  statements  on  the  picket 
line?  A.  Well,  Claire  for  one,  and  Odine  Bullock.  That 
is  all  I  can  remember. 

********** 

Mr.  Friedlander :  Odine  Bullock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  She  was  working  with  you  in 
the  stockroom?  A.  Yes,  sir.  She  worked  part  time  in  the 
stockroom  and  part  time  in  the  boxing  department. 

3198 

Q.  What  did  she  say  to  you  ?  A.  She  said  she  was  going 
to  try  to  get  Stella  to  lay  her  off,  and  that  if  Stella  did  not 
lay  her  off  she  would  have  to  quit. 

Q.  Who  is  Stella?  A.  That  was  her  supervisor. 

Q.  Stella  Gilley?  A.  Stella  Gilley,  yes,  sir. 
********** 

Cross  Examination 

********** 


3200 

Q.  Now,  out  on  the  picket  line  did  you  ever  have  any  con¬ 
versation  with  any  of  the  pickets?  A.  No  conversation,  no. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pass  any  remarks?  A.  Yes,  sir,  only 
when — I  mean,  when  Claire  threatened  to  tear  me  apart 
and  I  told  her  any  time  she  got  ready,  to  go  ahead. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  to  that?  A.  She  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  I  kept  walking.  I  kept  walking  on  toward — 

Q.  You  weren’t  afraid? 


3201 


A.  No,  sir,  not  of  her. 

Q.  Nobody  ever  laid  a  hand  on  you  or  pushed  you  or 
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shoved  you  or  anything  like  that?  A.  Yes,  we  shoved  each 
other.  Claire — 

•  *####**#  * 

3202 

Grand  Jury  Room, 

Jackson  County  Court  House, 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 

Friday,  October  3,  1952. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  above-entitled  matter  came 
on  for  further  hearing  at  9:00  o’clock,  a.m. 

•  •  *  *  *  *  *  •  *  • 

3204 

Anna  Eckert, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows : 

Direct  Examination 

*  •  *  #  *  *  #  •  .  #i  • 

Q.  By  whom  are  you  employed?  A.  B.  V.  D.  Company. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?  A.  Supervisor. 

*  #  *  *  #  #  •  •  #  •  * 

3207 

Cross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  How  many  girls  did  you  have  under 
you?  A.  At  this  time? 

Q.  In  April.  A.  I  had  approximately  about  40. 

Q.  And  what  department  is  that?  A.  It’s  the  operating 
department.  I  wTas  running  the  trunk  section  at  that  time. 
Q.  They  use  machines?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  talk  to  the  girls  about 
their  talking?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  I  mean,  have  you  ever  seen  girls  maybe  carrying  on 
talking  and  you  go  around  and  tell  them  to  stop  the  talking 
and  get  on  your  work?  A.  I  very  seldom  had  to. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  ever  done  it?  A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  supervisor  over  the  operat¬ 
ing  department?  A.  Be  four  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fired  anyone  for  talking?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fired  anyone  since —  Well,  have  you 
ever  fired 

3208 

anyone?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  go  on  up  to  them  and  you  told  them  to  stop 
talking —  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  stopped?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  always  have  to  go  around 
and  tell  them  to  stop  talking —  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  see  somebody  talking  a  little  too  much  you 
go  and  tell  them  to  knock  it  off  and  stop  talking  and  get  on 
their  work?  A.  If  they  were  laughing,  you  know,  and  talk¬ 
ing,  and  wasn’t  working. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  bunch  of  ladies  and  young  girls  work¬ 
ing  under  you,  had  you  not,  on  those  machines  ?  A.  What 
is  that? 

Q.  They’re  ladies?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  men,  are  there?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Not  that  I’m  trying  to  insinuate  that  men  don’t  talk 
either,  but  it’s  one  of  your  jobs  to  see  that  the  people  get 
their  work  out,  is  that  correct?  A.  Right. 

Q.  And  have  you  ever  heard  of  anyone  being  fired  for 
talking 


3209 


down  there  at  the  plant?  A.  No,  sir. 
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[3211, 3212, 3213, 3214] 

3211 

Stella  Gilley. 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  having 
been  previously  sworn,  was  recalled  to  the  stand  and  tes¬ 
tified  as  follows : 

Direct  Examination 

•  *  *  •  «  *  •  *  • 

3212 

Q.  Was  your  previous  supervisor  Vickie  Bowman,  and 
you  took  over  her  job,  is  that  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  when  did  you  take  over  her  job?  A.  Well,  it 
was  a  little  after — before  then.  I  don’t  remember  the  exact 
date.  When  she  left. 

Q.  Well,  wms  it  some  time  towards  the  end  of  February? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  about  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  while  Vickie  was  in  charge  of  the  department, 
what  was  your  position?  A.  Well,  I  was  her  assistant. 

•  *  *  *  *  «  «  «  *;• 


3213 

Q.  Will  you  state  for  us  exactly  what  you  heard?  A. 
Well,  when  I  went  in  they  were  sitting  talking  and  Vickie 
said,  “Well,  Mattie,  if  you  are  so  dissatisfied  with  your 
work,  ’  ’ 

3214 

said,  “why  don’t  you  find  work  somewhere  else,  or  just  not 
come  in  any  more?”  And  Mattie  said,  “Well,  am  I  to  con¬ 
sider  myself  fired?”  And  Vickie  said,  “No.”  And  I 
turned  and  went  right  back  out. 

•  ••ft****** 

Q.  You  knew  Clara  Beasley?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  •  •  *  •  •  •  •  •  • 


i 
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3215 

Q.  What  was  said?  A.  Well,  I  was  checking  her  work 
and  she  said,  “Stella,”  said,  “w’ould  you  he  surprised  if  the 
girls  walked  out — all  the  girls  walked  out?”  And  I  said, 
“Well,  yes,  I’d  be  surprised.”  And  she  looked  up  at  me 
and  said,  “Don’t  be  too  surprised  if  it  happens.” 

And  I  said,  “Well,  Clara,”  I  said,  “you’d  better  quit 
paying  attention  to  those  rumors  and  get  your  mind  on 
your  work.” 

That  is  all  there  was  to  it. 

•  ••###«•*• 

3218 

Q.  On  the  morning  that  the  girls  walked  out,  that  is  April 
22nd,  did  you  ever  make  a  statement  to  any  group  of  girls 
around  the  tables,  1038  of  the  minutes,  “that  if  there’s  any¬ 
body  else  in  here  that  is  for  that  union  with  them  other 
girls,  Mr.  Nicholas  wants  to  know  now;  he’s  not  going  to 
work  them?”  A.  No,  sir. 

•  ••***•### 

3222 

Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  Mr.  Nicholas  told  me  along  about  the 
time  that  I  took  Vickie’s  place  in  regards  to  the  rumors 
that  was  being  spread  about  the  union,  he  said  for  me  not 
to  pay  any  attention  to  them  because  I  did  not  have  a  right 
to  tell  any  whether  or  not  she  could  belong  to  a  union, 
or  could  not ;  that  there  was  their  own  business. 

Cross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  Since  you  were  made  supervisor  after 
Vickie 

3223 

Bowman  left  have  you  ever  reprimanded  anybody  for 
talking?  A.  Yes. 
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[3223#  3224, 3225#  3234] 


Q.  Did  you  ever  fire  anybody  for  talking?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  fired  anybody — Have  you  ever  heard 
of  anybody  being  fired  for  talking  out  at  the  plant?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ! 

Q.  Who?  A.  Mattie  Couch. 

Q.  How  many  employees  do  you  work  since  you  took 
over  Vickie  Bowmans  job?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Well,  usually  how  many  are  under  you  when  you  are 
out  there  on  the  job?  A.  Well  at  the  present  time  there 
is  around  a  hundred  or  more  employees,  I  guess. 

•  *  *  #  #  *  *  •  •  • 


3224 

Q.  And  you  haven’t  fired  anybody  for  talking?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  reprimanded  girls  for  talking  though? 
A.  Yes. 

•  *  *  *  *  *  #  •  •  • 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  have  a  conversation  with  him? 
A.  Well,  he  had  asked  me  to  take  Vickie’s  place,  and  I 
told  him  I’d  give  him  my  answer  later,  and  when  I  went 
in  to  give  him  my  answer,  well,  that  was  when  he  gave  me 
the  instructions. 

3225 

Q.  What  else  did  he  tell  you?  A.  That  is  about  all  there 
was  to  it.  Just  do  the  best  I  could,  and  that  is  all. 

•  •  *  •  *  *  *  •  •  • 

3234 

Mr.  Kyle :  That  is  all. 

Redirect  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Friedlander)  When  you  spoke  to  your  girls 
about 
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3235 

talking  too  much,  did  any  of  them  ever  keep  on  talking 
after  you  spoke  to  them  about  it?  A.  Well,  they’d  quit 
whenever  you ’d  talk  to  them  about  it,  and  go  back  to  work. 

•  •••*•#••• 


3245 

Leona  Small/ 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows : 

Direct  Examination 


3246 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Annie 
Bryant  about  her  not  wearing  a  union  button?  A.  No, 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  her  where  her  union  button  was? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  statement  to  her:  “Little 
Annie,  where  is  your  union  button?”  A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  her:  “Well,  you  are  like  some 
of  the  others;  this  has  meant  bread  and  butter  too  long, 
hasn’t  it?”  A.  Not  at  that  occasion  I  haven’t. 

Q.  Well,  there’s  a  time  when  you  did  discuss  bread  and 
butter  with  her?  A.  Yes,  about  a  year  ago,  I  did,  but 
they  were — 

Q.  WTiat  was  the  occasion?  A.  Well,  that  was  just 
before  she  had  left  the  mill  and  we  had  given  her  a  shower, 
and  she  was  thanking  me  for  a  shower  we  had  give  her, 
and  she  just  brought  around  and  says,  “Well,  it’s  meant 
a  lot  to  us.”  And  I  says,  “Yes,  this  meant  a  lot  to  me.” 
I  says, 


[3247/  3248] 


3247 

“It  meant  a  lot  to  all  of  us.”  I  says,  “You  know  this  has 
been  bread  and  butter  to  us  a  long  time,  hasn’t  it?”  She 
says,  “I  sure  has.” 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  anything  about  a  union  to  her 
at  any  time?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Nellie  Rouse?  A.  Yes,  I  know  Nellie 
Rouse. 

Q.  Did  she  work  for  you?  A.  Yes.  In  fact,  she’s  a 
neighbor  of  mine. 

Q.  On  Wednesday  morning,  April  23rd,  did  you  receive 
a  phone  call  from  Nellie?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  what  did  she  tell  you?  A.  Well  she  told  me  she 
wasn’t  going  to  report  for  work  that  morning;  she  was 
seared;  that  her  husband  Red  Rouse  told  her  that  she — 
that  the  seamen  from  Mobile  and  Biloxi — the  union— fish 
and  shrimp  union  was  going  to  be  down  from  Biloxi  and 
Gulf  Port  that  morning  to  keep  us  out  of  the  mill. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say?  A.  Well,  I  says,  “Nellie, 
come  on.”  I  says,  “Let’s  all  get  there  a  little  early  and,” 
I  said,  “what  the  majority — ”  She  said,  “What  are  you 
going  to  do?”  I  said,  ‘Whatever  the  majority  does  I’m 
going  to  do.” 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  her  the  following  Friday? 

3248 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  that  talk  take  place?  A.  Into  my  home. 

Q.  About  what  time?  A.  Well,  I’ll  say  around  20 
minutes  to  7,  before  I  went  to  work. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  to  you,  and  what  did  you  say  to 
her?  A.  Well,  she  brought  me  her  production  sheet  down. 
She  offered  me  that  production  sheet  and  I  refused  it. 
I  told  her  to  take  it  out  to  the  mill.  She  says,  “Well,”  she 
says,  “I  heard  that  my  card  had  been  pulled.” 

I  said,  “Well,  Nellie,  you  know  that  is  the  custom  of  the 
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company  that  anybody  that  doesn’t  report  for  work  that 
their  cards  are  automatically  pulled.”  I  said,  “You  know 
that  is  the  custom  we’ve  always  had.”  But  I  says,  “Now, 
you  take  this  production  sheet  and  take  it  out  to  the  mill 
and  report  it  to  Bertie  Seaman  and,”  I  said,  “She’d 
figure  up  your  card  if  you  are  ready  to  go  back  to  work.” 

Q.  What  did  she  say!  A.  Well,  she — she  says,  “That 
is  just  what  I’m  going  to  do.”  She  left  my  house  that 
morning.  She  says,  “That  is  just  what  I’m  going  to  do.” 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  her  in  words  or  substance  that  Mr. 
Nicholas  said  that  everybody  that  didn’t  cross  the  picket 
line  and  come  back  to  work  w'as  fired! 

3249 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  worked  for  the  B.  V.  D. 
Company,  did  you  ever  discuss  any  union  activities  with 
any  of  the  employees?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  find  out  from  any  of  them  at  any 
time  whether  they  attended  union  meetings  and  what 
happened  at  the  union  meetings?  A.  No,  sir,  because  I 
wasn’t  interested  in  what  happened  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  of  the  girls  that  they  shouldn’t 
join  a  union  or  that  they  would  be  punished  if  they  joined 
a  union?  A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  received  any  instructions  from  your 
superiors  with  regard  to  how  you  were  to  conduct  your¬ 
self  with  regard  to  union  activities  on  the  part  of  em¬ 
ployees  working  under  you?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  were  those  instructions?  A.  Well,  he  also  told 
us  he  didn’t  want  us  to  discuss  wdth  the  girls  their  union 
activities;  anything  that  we  discussed  with  the  girls  he 
wanted  business,  and  that  was  business  alone.  That  was 
all.  He  didn’t  want  us  to  discuss  anything  like  that  with 
the  employees. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  he  told  you  that? 
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A.  Do  I  remember? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Well,  right  after  he  taken  over  after  when 
he  come  in  the  mill,  some  time  in  October. 

Q.  Was  that  at  a  conference  of  all  of  the  supervisors? 
A.  Yes,  it  was. 

•  •••#•**•• 

Cross  Examination 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle)  You  say  that  Nellie  Rouse  told  you 
on  April  23rd  that  her  husband  didn’t  want  her  to  go  down 
and  go  to  work?  A.  Wanted  her  to? 

Q.  Did  not  want  her  to  go  to  work.  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  she  told  you  her  husband  still  didn’t  want  her 
to  go  back  to  work?  A.  That’s  right.  She  said  he  feared 
there  was  going  to  be  violence  at  the  mill. 

•  *  *  •  *  •  *  •  •  i  • 

3252 

Q.  What  report  did  you  make?  A.  Scared  to  cross  the 
picket  line. 

Q.  And  then  that  means  that  you  can  replace  her?  A.  I 
did  replace  Nellie  Rouse. 

3257 

Opal  Overstreet, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  Examination 

Q.  Are  you  employed  by  the  B.  V.  D.  Company?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  job?  A.  Supervisor. 

•  •  •  *  *  •  *  •  •  9 
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Q.  Do  you  know  a  girl  named  Delores  Wilson?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  she  work  in  your  department?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bessie  Bush  work  in  your  department?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bessie  Bush  wear  a  union  button  while  she  was 
working  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  when  she  started  wearing  a  union 
button?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  her  about  wearing  a  union 
button?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  her  not  to  wear  a  union  button? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  discussion  with  her  at  all 
about  her  union  button?  A.  No. 

Q.  Was  Delores  Wilson  a  good  friend  of  Bessie  Bush? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  say  a  very  close  friend  of  her’s?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

3259 

Q.  On  April  23rd  did  you  have  a  talk  with  Delores 
Wilson?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  day  was  that?  A.  It  was 
after  lunch  some  time.  I  don‘t  remember  exactly  the 
time. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  to  you  and  what  did  you  say  to  her? 
A.  Well,  she  was  afraid  because  they  had  all  walked  out, 
and  she  said  she  had  signed  a  card  and  she  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  about  it,  and  I  told  her  it  was  her  privilege 
to  do  whatever  she  wanted  to  do. 

Q.  Now  at  any  time  did  you  ever  discuss  with  Delores 
Wilson  the  fact  that  Bessie  Bush  was  wearing  a  union 
button?  A.  No.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discussion  unionization  with  Delores 
Wilson  in  any  way?  A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time  discuss  union  with  any  of 
the  employees?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  any  of  the  employees  whether  they 
belonged  to  unions?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  any  information  from  them 
about  union  meetings,  or  anything  like  that?  A.  No. 

3260 

Q.  Had  you  ever  received  any  instructions  from  your 
superiors  with  regard  to  your  conduct  about  employees 
joining  unions,  and  things  of  that  character?  A.  Mr. — 
We  had  a  meeting  in  Mr.  Nicholas’  office,  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
told  us  that  there  was  lots  of  rumors  going  around  over 
the  mill  about  the  union,  but  he  could  work  with  a  union 
or  without  a  union  and  that  was  none  of  our  business,  and 
for  us  to  be  concerned  only  with  production. 

Q.  Was  that  in  a  meeting  of  all  of  the  supervisors? 
A.  All  of  the  supervisors. 

Q.  That  was  shortly  before — I  withdraw  that. 

That  was  shortly  after  he  came  to  the  plant,  is  that 
correct?  A.  That’s  right.  It  was  before,  or  about  the 
last  of  October,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kyle :  I  have  no  questions. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Just  a  minute. 

Examination  bv  the  Trial  Examiner 

Q.  (By  Trial  Examiner  Dixon)  You  say  you  were  the 
supervisor  of  the  B.  V.  D.  section,  is  that  right,  or  am  I — 
A.  T-shirts. 

Q.  The  T-shirts.  How  many  people  did  you  supervise 
as  of  April  22nd  this  year?  A.  There  must  have  been 
around  75. 

3261 

Q.  About  75?  A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  pleasant  relationship  with  your  em¬ 
ployees?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Stop  and  talk  to  them,  and  chat  with  them  from  time 
to  time?  A.  Yes,  occasionally  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  talk  about  their  personal 
problems  with  them?  A.  Yes,  sir.  You  have  to  take  time 
to  talk  to  them  about  different  things  that  concerned  their 
personal  problems. 

Q.  Do  they  come  to  you  with  them  from  time  to  time? 
A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  And  apart  from  personal  problems  do  you  have 
occasion  to  chat  with  them  about  current  events,  and  things 
that  are  happening  in  Pascagoula?  A.  We  don’t  have  too 
much  time  during  work  hours  to  talk. 

Q.  But  you  do  have  occasion  now  and  then  to  pass  a 
pleasant  word  with  your  employees?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Would  you  say  you  know  them  all  by  first  names,  or 
you  knew  most  of  them  by  their  first  names?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
I  knew  all  of  them  by  their  first  and  last  names. 

Q.  Now  this  meeting  that  Mr.  Nicholas  talked  to  you 
about,  to  the  supervisors,  about  the  rumors  of  the  union 
in  the  plant;  he  told  you  that  he  could  work  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  union? 

3262 

A.  With  or  without  a  union,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  a  union  was  no  concern  of  his?  A.  That’s 
right. 

Q.  And  that  it  was  no  concern  of  the  supervisors?  A. 
Of  ours,  that’s  right. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  warn  you  not  to  talk  to  the  employees 
about  a  union?  A.  No. 

Q.  He  never  did  that?  A.  No. 

•  ###*##•*• 

Mr.  Friedlander:  At  this  time,  Mr.  Examiner,  I  am 
going  to  move  to  introduce  into  the  evidence  in  this  case 
the  entire  transcript  of  the  testimony  of  Miss  Ruth  Miley. 
The  Board  hasn’t  seen  fit  to  call  her.  I  haven’t  been  able 
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to  find  her  or  her  whereabouts  or  I  would  have  called  her. 

She  was  one  of  the  persons  who  was  at  this  meeting 
at  the  clock.  There  were  other  women  there.  I  haven’t 
had  them  identified.  We  haven’t  heard  anything  about 
them.  We  know  that  Miss  Miley  was  there. 

I  won’t  have  the  pleasure  of  cross  examining  her,  but  I 

3263 

certainly  think  that  in  order  to  have  a  complete  record 
in  this  case  that  all  of  her  testimony  in  the  injunction 
proceeding  should  be  before  the  Board.  ! 

That  testimony  commences,  I  believe,  at  Page  217  in 
the  injunction  transcript  and  it  terminates  at  Page  251. 

It  is  necessarily  a  hostile  witness,  but  I  would  still  like 
to  have  her  testimony  before  you.  She  hasn’t  been  called. 
Why  she  hasn’t  been  called  I  think  is  a  matter  of 
importance. 

Mr.  Kyle:  Well,  like  I  told  Mr.  Friedlander  earlier, 
either  yesterday  or  several  days  ago,  I’ve  forgotten  exactly 
when  now,  when  he  asked  me  about  putting  this  in  the 
record,  I  told  him  I  didn’t  think  I  had  any  objection.  I 
just  wanted  to  read  through  the  testimony,  and  I’ve  done 
that,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  incorporating  her  testi¬ 
mony  between  those  pages  into  the  record. 

I  will  stipulate  that  if  she  were  called,  why,  she’d  testify 
to — 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  isn’t  the  stipulation  that  I  want. 

Mr.  Kyle :  Well,  you  just  want  to  have  it  copied  in  there. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  What  I  want  is  that  it  be  a  part  of 
the  record. 

Mr.  Kyle:  You  want  it  a  part  of  the  record  for  the 
Examiner  to  make  findings  on,  as  I  understand;  right? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  The  Examiner  may  do  what  he  pleases 
with  it.  It  will  be  before  him. 

Mr.  Kyle :  That  is  my  understanding.  That  is  all  right 
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with  me. 

I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  You  have  no  objection,  I  take 
it  then  from  what  you  say,  that  the  testimony  of  Miss 
Milev  in  the  court  proceeding  should  be  incorporated  in 
this  record  as  testimony  in  this  record? 

Mr.  Kyle :  That  is  right,  sir. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  There  being  no  objection — 

Mr.  Kyle:  Sir,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  the  same 
thing  as  we’ve  done  with  Sheriff  Byrd,  as  of  this  moment? 
Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  correct. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  There  being  no  objection,  I  will 
receive  it  then.  The  testimony  is  as  follows : 

Reporter’s  Note:  The  testimony  above  referred  to  is 
hereby  incorporated  into  the  record  as  follows: 

********** 
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Miss  Ruth  Miley, 

called  as  a  witness,  having  been  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Direct  Examination 

********** 

Q.  Whom  are  you  employed  by?  A.  By  the  Inter¬ 
national  Ladies  Garment  Worker’s  Union. 

Q.  Does  that  union  represent  ladies  and  some  men,  I 
believe,  all  over  the  United  States  employed  in  the  garment 
factories?  A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  purpose  of  your  organization  to  bargain 
with  the  employers  for  working  hours  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  people  you  represent?  A.  That  is  correct. 
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Q.  All  right.  When  did  you  first  come  to  Pascagoula? 
A.  The  last  week  of  February,  1952. 

Q.  What  was  your  purpose  of  coming  to  Pascagoula? 
A.  To  help  this  organization  campaign  of  the  workers  at 
the  B.  V.  D.  Company.  i 

*#**#*#**'• 

3267 

By  the  Witness :  I  called  the  meeting  myself.  I  had  the 
girls  to  announce  in  the  plant  it  was  not  a  closed  meeting. 
Any  employee  could  attend  the  meeting  or  any  friend  of 
the  employee.  The  boss  could  have  come  if  he  had  wanted 
to.  We  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  him,  because 
he  understood  the  conditions  in  the  mill. 

By  the  Court :  The  purpose  of  the  meeting,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  those  who  attended 
it  desired  to  set  in  motion  steps  looking  towards — -steps 
being  taken — to  determine  whether  or  not  to  be  open  or 
closed  shop. 

By  the  Witness:  No,  sir.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  take  a  vote  and  decide  when  we  should  go  in  and 
ask  for  a  recognition.  That’s  exactly  what  we  did.  We 
planned  to  go  in  and  ask  for  recognition  this  morning. 
That’s  when  the  trouble  started  when  all  the  girls  were 
fired.  That’s  why  it  was  an  open  meeting. 

By  the  Court :  Had  you  decided  then  and  there,  then  to 
go  to  the  management? 

By  the  Witness:  That  is  right. 

By  the  Court:  Was  there  any  advance  notice  given  to 
the 

3268 

management  that  you  all  would  be  there  at  that  time? 

By  the  Witness :  The  usual  procedure  is  to  walk  in  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  boss,  which  I  did  on  Tuesday 
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morning.  He  came  to  me  and  I  introduced  myself  in  the 
waiting  hall  as  a  representative  of  the  I.  L.  G.  W.  U.  He 
shook  my  hand  and  said,  “I  can’t  think  of  a  better  organ¬ 
ization  to  belong  to.”  I  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I  feel  the 
same  way  about  it  and  a  committee  of  your  girls  and  my 
girls  are  here  to  talk  to  you  this  morning.”  He  turned 
and  said  to  the  committee,  “You  are  all  fired  and  get  out.” 
I  said,  “You  don’t  mean  that!”  He  said,  “I  do  mean  it; 
you  are  all  fired.  Punch  your  cards  and  get  out.” 

By  the  Court:  You  had  given  no  notice  to  him  you 
would  be  there  on  that  morning  for  a  conference. 

By  the  Witness:  I  had  not.  That’s  not  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure.  I  asked  the  office  girl  for  a  conference  with  him 
and  she  said,  “I  will  bring  him  to  you.” 


3270 

By  Mr.  Barker:  (Continuing) 

Q.  Did  you  on  the  morning  of  April  22nd  go  to  the 
B.  V.  D.  plant?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  About  what  time?  A.  About  10:00  A.  M. 

Q.  At  that  time,  as  you  went  into  the  plant,  was  it  your 
purpose 

3271 

to  pull  the  employees  out  on  strike? 

By  Mr.  Gautier:  We  object  to  that  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  was  her  purpose  to  pull  the  employees  out  on  strike. 
She  can  testify  as  to  what  the  facts  were  and  what 
happened  there  and  what  they  did.  As  to  what  vras  in  the 
mind  of  the  lady  as  to  the  question  of  the  organization  of 
the  union  or  local  of  the  union  is  irrelevant  and 
inadmissible. 

By  the  Court:  I  will  let  the  question  be  answered. 

A.  It  was  not.  Had  it  been  my  purpose,  I  would  have 
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had  picket  signs  made  up  and  all  these  people  that  was 
formed  in  the  strike  out  there  with  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  the  plant  for?  A.  I  went  into 
the  plant  to  ask  for  recognition  with  the  committee  for  the 
union. 

Q.  Tell  us  again  for  the  benefit  of  the  Court  exactly  what 
took  place,  step  by  step,  and  if  you  don’t  mind  toll  it 
slowly  so  the  Court  and  everyone  can  hear  and  speak 
loudly.  A.  I  walked  in  the  plant  about  10:00  A.M.  in  the 
morning.  It  was  a — there  was  a  little  office  on  the  right 
and  there  is  a  waiting  room.  And  there  was  a  lady,  I 
understand  Miss  Seaman.  I  asked  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Nicholas.  She  said  that  Mr.  Nicholas  was  in  the  mill. 
I  said,  “Could  you  get  him?”  She  said,  “Yes,  who  is 
calling?”  I  said,  “Miss  Miley.”  She  said,  “You  have 
a  seat  and  I  will  get  him.”  I  sat  close  to  the  door  on  the 
lefthand  side  and  it  must  have  been  three  or  four  minutes 
before  he 

3272 

walked  up.  As  he  walked  up,  I  got  out  of  my  chair,  still 
in  front  of  the  office  window,  and  shook  hands  with  him 
and  told  him  I  was  Miss  Miley  with  the  I.L.G.W.U.,  and 
he  was  very  nice.  He  said,  “I  can’t  think  of  a  better 
organization  to  be  with.”  So  I  said,  “Thank  you,  we  have 
a  committee  of  your  girls  and  my  girls  and  we  want  to 
talk  to  you  this  morning.”  I  motioned,  and  by  that  time 
the  girls  had  gathered  behind  Mr.  Nicholas.  He  said, 
“Is  this  the  committee?”  I  said,  “Yes.”  He  said,  “You 
are  all  fired;  there  is  your  cards,  punch  the  clock  and  get 
out  the  door.”  I  said,  “You  can’t  fire  these  girls  like 
that,  that  is  against  the  law.  You  have  to  pay  them  off 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi.”  He  said,  “You  heard  what 
I  said,  punch  the  cards  and  get  out  the  door.”  Then  he 
ran  into  the  office.  The  girls  began  asking  me  then,  do 
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they  have  to  punch  the  cards?  I  said,  “No.”  He  said, 
“Everyone  who  doesn’t  punch  cards — 

Q.  Who?  A.  Mr.  Nicholas. 

Q.  He  was  still  there  ?  A.  He  came  back  to  the  door.  He 
turned  to  Mrs.  Seaman  and  said,  “Everyone  who  doesn’t 
punch  the  cards  out,  you  pull  them  and  we  will  punch 
them.”  And  the  girls  said,  “Do  we  have  to  punch  the 
cards?”  And  I  said,  “No,  don’t  punch  the  cards.  If  you 
are  fired,  get  out  the  door.”  And  we  got  out  the  door. 
#••##•#••• 

3276 

Q.  When  you  said  you  remained  there  until  about  one 
p.m.,  then  where  did  you  go?  A.  I  went  to  the  Singing 
River  Sign  Shop  and  had  four  picket  signs  made  up. 

Q.  I  will  show  you  three  that  have  been  introduced  in 
evidence  as  exhibits,  A,  B  and  C,  and  I  ask  you  if  these 
are  three  of  the  four  signs  you  had  made?  A.  Yes,  I 
wrote  those  signs  myself,  the  words  to  be  put  on  them. 

Q.  Was  the  fourth  a  duplicate  of  one  of  those?  A.  It 
was  a  duplicate  of  “We  want  to  be  recognized.” 

•  •••*•**•• 

3277 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  your  instructions  to  the  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  girls  were  in  reference  to  violence  and 
threats  and  things  of  that  nature?  A.  I  told  the  girls  we 
were  not  to  have  any  violence  or  any  threats,  that  our 
object  was  to  talk  to  the  girls  as  they  came  out  the  line 
and  ask  them  to  stay  with  us,  as  they  had  promised  to  do 
when  they  signed  the  union  applications,  to  stick  with  us. 
•  •••#•#••• 

3278 

Q.  There  were  some  trucks  approached  the  mill  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Did  you  have  any  conversations  with  any  of  the  truck 
drivers?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 


[3278, 3279, 3280] 


Q.  Tell  us  who  you  spoke  with.  A.  The  only  one  that 
I  had  any  conversation  with  was  the  Railway  Express, 
and  I  had  come  back  to  the  plant  as  he  was  fixing  to  I 

3279 

pull  out,  and  he  told  me  he  was  sorry  that  they  had  gotten 
in  and  loaded  his  truck.  He  told  me  he  had  loaded  the 
truck,  but  he  would  assure  me  he  would  not  come  back 
again. 

Q.  Did  you  in  any  way  threaten  the  driver  of  the  truck? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  No,  on  April  23rd,  did  the  employees  continue  to  go 
back  and  forth  through  your  picket  line?  A.  Yes. 

•  *  «  *  #  #  #  *  •  • 

Q.  On  Wednesday,  April  23rd,  did  you  have  any  con¬ 
versation  with  the  sheriff  late  that  night?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that.  A.  Of  course,  I  was  patrolling 
a  line  and  I  had  to  be  from  one  place  to  the  other.  I  was 
in  and  out  of  the  plant  to  the  back.  About  12:00  o’clock, 
midnight,  Sheriff  Byrd  came  to  the  picket  line  and  asked 
for  me.  And  he  told  me,  he  said,  “The  Governor  sent 
a  couple  of  men  down  to  see  you.”  I  said,  “The  Governor! 
I  haven’t  called  on  the  Governor  or  for  any  help.”  He 
said,  “An way,  he  sent  a  couple  of  men  to  see  you.” 
I  said,  “Where  are 

3280 

they?”  He  said,  “In  my  office.”  I  said,  “Why  didn’t 
they  come  out  here?”  He  said,  “They  are  in  my  office.” 
I  said,  “Where  is  your  office?”  He  said,  “In  the  court¬ 
house.”  I  said,  “I  can’t  imagine  myself  going  to  a  man’s 
apartment  at  12:00  o’clock  at  night.  If  the  governor  has 
somebody  to  see  me,  tell  them  to  come  to  the  picket  line.” 
He  said,  “Is  that  your  answer,  you  refuse  to  see  them?” 
I  said,  “No,  but  if  they  are  looking  for  me  they  can  pome 
to  my  job.” 
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Q.  That  was  on  the  picket  line  yon  talked  to  him?  A. 
That  is  right. 

Q.  Did  he  return  that  night?  A.  He  did  not  return  that 
night,  he  returned  at  3:00  A.M.  in  the  morning. 

Q.  That  is  Thursday  morning?  A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Who  was  he  accompanied  by?  A.  The  National 
Guard,  the  Highway  Patrol,  and  photographers  and 
reporters. 

Q.  Up  until  that  time,  to  your  knowledge,  had  any  em¬ 
ployee  been  struck?  A.  There  was  never  any  employee 
struck  at  all  that  I  had  any  report  of  or  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Had  any  employee  been  pushed?  A.  No,  not  that 
I  had  any  report  of  or  saw. 

Q.  Threatened  by  yourself  or  any  of  the  other  pickets? 

3281 

A.  No,  sir,  not  from  any  reports  I  heard  or  saw. 

Q.  Were  you  advised  in  advance  the  National  Guard 
was  being  sent  for?  A.  I  was  not. 

3282 

Q.  Going  back  to  your  signs  on  Tuesday,  did  you  have 
another  sign  that  had  a  little  bit  different  wording  than 
“We  Want  To  Be  Recognized”?  A.  No,  I  think,  “We 
want  to  be  recognized”  and  “We  Want  A  Living  Wage” 
and  “We  Want  Union  Recognition”. 

•  •••#•#••• 

Q.  How  tall  are  you?  A.  Five,  five  and  three-quarters. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  weigh?  A.  I  imagine  about  one 
hundred  and  ten,  maybe  not  that  much. 

**•****••• 

3284 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  the  others  continued  to  work  and 
passed  without  molestation  through  the  picket  lines?  A. 
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Not  all;  a  few  stayed  out  each  time  they  came  out  and 
crossed  the  line  from  the  building. 

Q.  I  misunderstood  you  then  on  direct  examination  when 
you  said  the  other  employees  had  no  trouble,  they  came 
through  the  picket  line?  A.  The  employees  that  came 
through  the  line  and  wanted  to  go  back  in  were  allowed  to 
go  through  the  line  either  way,  those  that  'wanted.  Those 
that  didn’t  want  to,  stayed  out. 

•  •  •  •  #  *  *  •  •  • 

3287 

Q.  And  on  the  morning  that  you  went  out  there  I  believe 
you  stated  you  had  given  no  previous  notice  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  made  no  request  for  a  conference  except  when 
you  appeared  there  that  morning?  A.  That  is  right,  that 
is  the  usual  procedure. 

Q.  The  purpose  of  your  picketing  out  there  wa$  to 
prevent,  if  you  could,  employees  from  going  into  the  plant 
to  work,  was  it 

3288 

not?  A.  The  purpose  of  our  picketing  was  to  notify  every 
member,  every  person  that  signed  a  union  membership 
application  card  that  wanted  the  organization  to  bargain 
for  them,  that  we  were  out  there  to  protect  their  rights 
and  our  rights  and  for  them  to  come  out  with  us. 
#*•##*##•• 

3291 

Q.  Now,  various  trucks  came  to  go  in  and  they  would 
stop  at  the  picket  line,  would  they  not?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  picket  line  in  some  of  those  instances  was 
standing  across  the  entrance  and  the  truck  would  stop 
before  it  would  get  to  them,  is  that  correct?  A.  That  is 
correct. 

Q.  And  the  purpose  of  the  line  and  the  purpose  of  the 
srirls  standing  across  in  front  of  where  the  truck  was 
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coming  was  to  persuade  or  to  get  that  truck  driver  not  to 
go  in  there  carrying  goods,  is  that  correct?  A.  That  is 
correct. 

3293 

Q.  And  Mr.  Wallace  and  other  members  of  the  crafts 
were  there  assisting  you?  A.  That  is  right. 

#•••••#••• 

3296 

Q.  You  said  if  you  kept  the  materials  away,  the  girls 
would  have  to  come  out?  A.  We  were  out  there  because 
we  wanted  to  bargain.  Mr.  Nicholas  refused  to  bargain. 

*•*»••*•*• 

3303 

Mr.  Friedlander:  However,  I  will  make  it  as  an  offer 
of  proof  at  the  present  time  that  I  am  willing  to  prove — 
Withdraw  that. 

I  am  willing  to  qualify  Mr.  Friedlander  as  an  expert 
in  the  field  and  to  prove  through  him  that  the  means  and 
method  adopted  by  Miss  Miley  and  her  committee  on  April 
22nd,  1952,  were  not  the  usual  mean  and  methods  adopted 
by  labor  organizations  and  that  in  the  course  of  my  own 
28  years  of  experience  I  have  never  encountered  similar 
means  and  methods  adopted  by  any  other  labor  organiza¬ 
tion. 

I  am  willing  to  offer  to  prove  further  that  the  usual, 
normal  and  ordinary  means  of  communicating  with  an 
employer  under  the  situation  that  existed  on  April  22nd 
of  1952  as  the  method  subsequently  utilized  by  the 
I.L.G.W.U.  in  the  letter  that 

3304 

they  sent  to  the  Respondent; 

That  the  three  methods  that  are  normally  adopted  under 
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the  circumstances  as  they  existed  are,  A,  by  a  petition  to 
the  appropriate  labor  board  for  an  election ; 

B,  by  a  request  for  recognition  through  a  demonstration 
through  suitable  evidence  of  majority  representation;  or, 

C,  a  strike  for  organizational  purposes. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  Is  that  your  offer  of  proof? 

Mr.  Friedlander:  That  is  my  offer  of  proof. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  The  offer  is  rejected. 

#•****#••• 

3315 

Annie  Louise  Peden, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel  in 

3316 

rebuttal,  having  been  previously  duly  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  further  as  follows: 

Direct  Examination 

*  *  *  •  *  #  *  •  *  •  * 

3317 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  courtroom  when  Judge 
Heidleberg  handed  down  his  decision  in  the  injunction  pro¬ 
ceeding?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

3318 

Q.  Did  you  go  anywhere  after  that?  A.  Went  to  the 
carpenter’s  hall. 

Q.  Who  went  to  the  carpenter’s  hall?  A.  The  whole 
group  of  girls;  all  of  us. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you  were  told  by 
the  judge  that  you  could  picket?  A.  He  told  us  that  we 
could  picket. 

Q.  And  he  outlined  the  restrictions  of  your  picketing 
activities?  A.  I  think  they  said  two,  or  something  like 
that. 
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[3318, 3319] 

Q.  But  at  any  rate  he  advised  you  that  it  was  all  right 
for  you  to  picket  under  certain  conditions?  A.  That’s 
right. 

Q.  Did  you  resume  your  picketing  that  morning?  A. 
About  11  o’clock,  right  before  lunch. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  the  courtroom?  A. 
Went  to  the  mill.  Went  out  there  and  got  on  the  picket 
line. 

Q.  And  you  started  your  picketing  about  what  time?  A. 
Started  picketing? 

Q.  Before  you  went  to  the  mill,  did  you  stop  by  any 
place?  A.  No. 

Q.  You  left —  A.  Left  the  carpenter’s  hall. 

Q.  And  went  right  out  to  the  mill? 

3319 

A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  signs?  A.  We  had  them 
up  at  the  carpenter’s  hall.  That  is  the  ones  we  had  been 
using  before. 

Q.  Did  you  go  by  and  pick  up  the  signs,  or  did  you  have 
them  brought  out  to  you?  A.  No,  we  had  a  couple  up 
there  that  we  took  from  the  carpenter’s  hall  out  to  the 
mill  with  us.  The  ones  we  had  used  before,  before  the 
injunction. 

Q.  Where  were  those  signs  when  you  left  the  courtroom? 
A.  In  the  carpenter’s  hall,  I  suppose.  I  don’t  know.  They 
were  there  when  we  left. 

Q.  They  were  there  when  you  got  out  to  the  mill?  A. 
To  the  hall,  I  believe.  No,  we  took  them  from  the  hall  out 
to  the  mill. 

Q.  You  left  the  courthouse  and  then  went  to  the  hall, 
and  then  out  to  the  mill?  A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  And  then  you  started  picketing  about  vrhat  time?  A. 
Right  before  lunch.  I  couldn’t  say  exactly  the  day. 
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[3319. 3346. 3347] 

Q.  That  was  the  day  the  judge  handed  down  his  decision? 
A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  what  the  picket  signs  were  made 
out  of  that  you  used? 

#  •  •  #  •  *  *  #  *  • 


3346 

Leo  Byrd. 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel 
in  rebuttal,  being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Direct  Examination 

********** 

Q.  You  are  the  Sheriff  of  Jackson  County?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

*  *  *  •  *  *  *  #  *■# 


3347 

Q.  In  April  of  1952,  specifically  on  April  22nd,  did  you 
have  occasion  to  go  out  to  the  B.  V.  D.  plant?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  go  out?  A.  I’d  think  around 
11  to  11:30. 

Q.  In  the  morning?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  out  there  where  did  you  first  go?  A. 
I  went  to  the  front  of  the  mill  by  Krebb’s  store. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  stay  around  the  front  of  the 
mill  ?  A.  I  stayed  there,  I  imagine,  until — well,  until  after 
they  had  their  noon  recess,  and  all  had  gone  back  into  the 
mill. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  were  in  the  front  of  that  mill,  did  you 
see  any  picket  signs  being  carried?  A.  There  wasn’t  at 
that  time,  no,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  not  any  picket  signs?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  go  around  to  the  back  of  the 
plant  after  the  noon  hour?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  did  you  go  around  to  the  back?  A.  I’d — I  made 
a  trip  around  the  mill. 

Q.  You  did?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  girls  behind  the  mill,  in  the  back 
of  the 

3348 

mill?  A.  Yes,  there  was  some  few  around  the  back. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  picket  signs?  A.  No,  sir,  not  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  mill  at  any  time?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
left  there,  I’d  say  around  12:15;  something  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Q.  P.M.  of  that  day?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  return  to  the  mill?  A.  I  went  back  by  there 
two  or  three  times  during  the  afternoon  and  then  went  back 
out  there  just  before  they  came  out  for  the  day. 

Q.  On  these  two  or  three  times  that  you  say  you  went 
back  before  the  last  time  you  went  out  just  before  they 
came  out  for  the  day  did  you  see  any  picket  signs?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  picket  signs  were  put  up? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  were  they  put  up?  A.  I’d  say  near  four 
o  ’clock. 

Q.  Four  p.m.,  in  the  afternoon,  on  April  22nd?  A.  On 
that  first  day.  I  don’t  remember  the  date,  but  I  think  that 
is  right. 

Q.  That  wrns  the  first  day  of  the  dispute  ? 

3349 

A.  That’s  right.  It  could  have  been  a  few  minutes  after  or 
a  few  minutes  before. 

Q.  But  you  saw  the  picket  signs  go  up  approximately  4 
o’clock?  A.  The  first  ones  that  came  up —  May  I  ex¬ 
plain  that? 


[3349/  3350/  3352] 


Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  went  to  the  front  of  the  mill  and  I  don’t 
remember  if  the  mill  had — if  everyone  had  come  out  of  the 
mill  at  that  time  or  not,  but  it  was  about  the  time  for  them 
to  come  out. 

I  got  a  call  to  come  around  to  the  back  of  the  mill.  I  went 
around  to  the  back  of  the  mill  and  it  was  a  truck  backed  into 
the  loading  platform,  loading  at  the  time,  and  there  was  an 
express  truck  standing  out  away  from  the  loading  platform. 
Miss  Miley  was  parked  right  in  front  of  this  truck.  There 
were  no  signs  up. 

I  asked  her  to  move  so  the  man  could  come  out.  She 
moved  and  Mr.  Brent,  with  the  express  truck,  drove  in, 
and  while  he  was  loading  the  picket  signs  come  on. 

Q.  And  that  was  approximately  what  time?  A.  Some- 
wheres  around  4  o’clock.  It  could  have  been  some  after, 
some  prior. 

•  ##**•••#• 

Cross  Examination 

•  ***••*•*  • 

3350 

Q.  That’s  right.  And  you  came  there  on  a  telephone  call 
from  whom?  A.  From  a  lady  who  identified  herself  as  Miss 
Miley,  or  phoning  for  Miss  Miley. 

Q.  And  did  you  tell  her  you  were  coming  down?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  she  asked  me  to  come. 

•  #•*•*•**• 

3352 

Bessie  Bush, 

a  witness  called  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Counsel  in 
rebuttal,  having  been  temporarily  excused,  resumed  the 
stand  and  testified  further  as  follows : 
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Direct  Examination  (Continuing) 

•  #  *  #  •  •  *  •  *  •  . 

3353 

Q.  Now,  were  you  in  the  court  building  or  the  courtroom 
the  day  the  judge  rendered  his  decision?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  injunction?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  particular  day  did  the  union  resume  its  picket¬ 
ing?  A.  Yes,  sir,  we — I  think  it  must  have  been  around 
10:30  or  11  o’clock,  whenever  we  finished  up  in  here — it 
must  have  been  around  10:30,  and  we  went  by  the  car¬ 
penter’s  hall  and  the  judge  rendered  his  decision  and  all, 
and  we  went  by  there  and  we  picked  up  some  picket  signs, 
and  I  think  there  was — T  don’t  know — about  six  or  seven 
girls  went  out,  and  we  must  have  got  to  the  mill 

|  3354 

about — I  don’t  know,  it  was  some  time  before  lunch  be¬ 
cause  the  reason  we  left  the  courtroom — I  mean  after  we 
got  out  of  the  courtroom  we  went  by  carpenter’s  hall  and 
we  said  we  wanted  to  hurry  up  and  get  back  out  to  the 
plant  so  we’d  be  out  there  when  they  came  out  for  lunch. 

Q.  And  you  put  the  pickets  up  again,  resumed  your 
picketing  just  before  the  girls  came  out  around  lunchtime? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

********** 

Cross  Examination 

********** 


3361 

Mr.  Friedlander:  May  we  suspend  for  just  a  moment? 
I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Gautier  a  question. 

Q.  Miss  Bush,  I’ll  do  a  little  questioning  from  here  for 
just  a  moment. 

Miss  Bush,  you  have  produced  in  the  courtroom  today 


[3361, 3362, 33631 

three  picket  signs,  is  that  correct?  A.  I  brought  them  to 
you  a  couple  of  days  ago. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  other  picket  signs  are?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  don’t. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  sign  is  which  read  “This  Plant 
Is  On  Strike?”  A.  No,  sir,  I  don’t. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  what  happened  to 
the  sign?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don’t. 

3362 

Q.  When  did  you  see  it  last?  A.  I  don’t  remember.  I 
guess  it  was  on  the  picket  line. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  collect  all  of  the  picket  signs?  A.  No,  sir, 
there  was  only  three  or  four  of  them  left  out  at  the  mill 
when  I  collected  them,  and  that  is  the  three  that  I  had,  and 
I  think  there  was  a  couple  of  other  people  just  taken  a 
couple  of  them. 

Q.  Where  is  the  fourth  one?  A.  I  said  there’s  three  or 
four,  and  those  are  the  three  that  I  had. 

Q.  Where  is  the  fourth?  A.  I  don’t  have  a  fourth  one. 

Q.  Was  the  fourth  one  “This  Plant  Is  On  Strike?”  A. 
No,  sir.  I  don’t  know  wThat  is  on  them.  Three —  There 
was  three  or  four  out  there  and  some  of  the  people  taken 
them,  and  those  three  were  left,  and  I  taken  them. 

•  ###*•*### 

Mr.  Friedlander :  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  the 
legends  that  appear  upon  the  three  signs  produced  by  Miss 
Bush  together  with  certain  notations  that  appear  on  each 
sign. 

The  first  sign  reads:  “We  Want  Union  Recognition,” 
and  in  small  letters  at  the  right-hand  corner  at  the  bottom 
“I.L.G.W.U. 

3363 

AFofL.”  At  the  bottom  what  appears  to  be  “U  N  Ford 
345-271.”  Another  notation,  “About  six  cases.”  Another 
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notation  “But  B.  V.  D.  trucks  went  to  Pascagoula  with 
three  scab  boys,”  and  underneath  that  R-E-D.  Another 
notation,  the  numerals  4-807.  Another  notation,  “Chevro¬ 
let  Tag.”  Another  notation,  “Ford  1952.” 

Mr.  Kyle:  “1  hotdog  and  two  cokes.” 

Mr.  Friedlander:  All  right,  put  that  in — “One  hotdog 
and  two  cokes.” 

Another  notation — I  can’t  read  that. 

The  second  sign  reads:  “Marching  For  Victory.”  In 
small  letters  at  the  bottom  “I.L.G.W.U.  AFofL.”  The  nu¬ 
merals  23248  Ala,  A-L-A — 

Mr.  Kvle:  Wait  a  moment. 

•/ 

Mr.  Friedlander:  The  “A-L-A”  appears  on  top  of  the 
numerals  “23248”. 

Mr.  Kyle :  With  a  circle  around  it. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  With  a  circle  around  it.  Another  set 
of  numerals,  “349547.”  Another  set  of  numerals,  “43-533.” 

That  is  it. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  All  right.  As  I  understand  it, 
Mr.  Kyle,  that  was  read  into  the  record  by  Mr.  Fried¬ 
lander — 

Mr.  Kyle:  And  there  are  other  inscriptions  of  other 
nature  on  it. 

Mr.  Friedlander:  Yes. 
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Trial  Examiner  Dixon:  You  agreed  that  he  could  read 
those  things  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Kyle:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  That  is  all. 

********** 

3365 

Mr.  Kyle:  Counsel  for  Respondent  and  counsel  for  the 
General  Counsel  will  stipulate  that  if  the  following  named 
employees  were  called  or  recalled  to  the  stand  they  would 
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testify  that  they  deny  participating  in  or  encouraging  any 
acts  of  violence  against  Respondent’s  property  or  against 
any  employees  of  Respondent  between  April  22nd,  1952, 
and  the  date  when  the  strike  settlement  agreement  was 
signed  in  August  of  1952,  which  has  been  referred  to  pre¬ 
viously  in  the  record,  without  respondent,  naturally,  con¬ 
ceding  the  truth  of  such  testimony. 

The  following  employees  referred  to  in  this  stipulation 
are  those  employees  whose  names  are  set  forth  on  General 
Counsl’s  Exhibit  No.  7,  with  one  addition,  namely  Inez 
Reeves. 

Mr.  Friedlander :  So  stipulated. 

Trial  Examiner  Dixon :  All  right. 

********** 

3379 

Copies  thereof  shall  be  immediately  served  upon  all  other 
parties. 

There  being  nothing  further,  the  hearing  is  now  closed. 

(Whereupon,  at  3 :30  p.m.  o’clock,  Friday,  October  3, 1952, 
the  hearing  in  the  above-entitled  matter  was  closed.) 
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General  Counsel  Exhibil  No.  1-A 

3381 

Charge  Against  Employer 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

Case  No.  15-CA-479 

Date  Filed  April  25, 1952 

Compliance  Status  Checked  By :  4G 
E  E  D  12/31/52 

1.  Employer  against  whom  charge  is  brought 

Name  of  Employer,  B.V.D.,  Inc. 

Address  of  Establishment  (Street  and  number,  city,  zone, 
and  State)  Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

Number  of  Workers  Employed,  about  300 

Nature  of  Employer’s  Business,  Manufacturing  of  wear¬ 
ing  apparel 

The  above-named  employer  has  engaged  in  and  is  en¬ 
gaging  in  unfair  labor  practices  within  the  meaning  of  sec¬ 
tion  8(a),  subsections  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  and  these  unfair  labor  practices  are  unfair 
labor  practices  affecting  commerce  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act. 

2.  Basis  of  the  Charge  (Be  specific  as  to  facts,  names, 
addresses,  plants  involved,  dates,  places,  etc.) 

On  or  about  Tuesday,  April  22,  1952,  it,  by  its  officers, 
agents  and  representatives,  terminated  the  employment  of 
the  persons  named  on  the  attached  list  because  of  their 
membership  and  activities  in  behalf  of  International  Ladies’ 
Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL,  a  labor  organization,  and 
at  all  times  since  said  date  it  has  refused  and  does  now  re¬ 
fuse  to  employ  the  employees  named  on  the  attached  list. 

By  the  acts  set  forth  in  the  paragraph  above,  and  by 
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other  acts  and  conduct,  it,  by  its  officers,  agents  and  repre¬ 
sentatives,  interfered  with,  restrained,  and  coerced  its 
employees  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  in  Sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  said  Act. 

3.  Full  Name  of  Labor  Organization,  Including  Local 
Name  and  Number,  or  Person  Filing  Charge,  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL 

4.  Address  (Street  and  number,  city,  zone,  and  State) 
1024  Hamilton  National  Bank  Building,  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  Telephone  No.  7-4162 

5.  Full  Name  of  National  or  International  Labor  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Which  It  Is  an  Affiliate  or  Constituent  Unit  (To 
be  filled  in  when  charge  is  filed  by  a  labor  organization) 
as  above 

G.  Address  of  National  or  International,  if  any  (Street 
and  number,  city,  zone,  and  State)  as  above 

7.  Declaration 

I  declare  that  I  have  read  the  above  charge  and  that 
the  statements  therein  are  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief. 

Bv  Joe  Lee  Walden 

w 

(Signature  of  representative  of  person  filing  charge) 

Joe  Lee  Walden 
International  Representative 
(Title,  if  any) 

April  25,  1952 
(Date) 

Willfully  false  statements  on  this  charge  can  be  punished  by  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment  (U.  S.  Code,  Title  18,  Section  80) 
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ATTACHMENT 

2.  Basis  of  the  Charge  (cont’d) 

Claire  Beasley 
Bessie  Bush 
Louise  Peden 
Alda  Renfroe 
Ruby  Pierce  Goff 
Lona  Pace 
Ethel  Baker 
Juanice  Hill 
Fannie  Smith 
Ruthie  M.  Faggard 
Onnie  Lee  Lynn 
Mary  Cranford 
Ina  Goff 
Lela  Pope 
Lucy  Heflin 
Annie  Bryant 
Gracie  Clark 
Inez  Reeves 
Vadis  Peden 
Clara  Davidson 
Elizabeth  Mills 
Lena  May 
Gladys  Scovel 
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General  Counsel  Exhibit  No.  1-C 

3385 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
national  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

Amended  Charge  Against  Employer 

Important — Read  Carefully 

Where  a  charge  is  filed  by  a  labor  organization,  or  an 
individual  or  group  acting  on  its  behalf,  a  complaint  based 
upon  such  charge  will  not  be  issued  unless  the  charging 
party  and  any  national  or  international  labor  organization 
of  which  it  is  an  affiliate  or  constituent  unit  have  complied 
with  section  9  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Instructions. — File  an  original  and  4  copies  of  this  charge 
with  the  NLRB  regional  director  for  the  region  in  which 
the  alleged  unfair  labor  practice  occurred  or  is  occurring. 

Case  No.  15-CA-479 

Dated  Filed  May  27,  1952 

Compliance  Status  Checked  By:  EED  12/31/52 — Jof 

1.  Employer  Against  Whom  Charge  is  Brought 

Name  of  Employer  B.V.D.  Company,  Inc. 

Address  of  Establishment  (Street  and  number/city, 
zone,  and  State)  Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

Number  of  Workers  Employed 

Nature  of  Employer’s  Business 

The  above-named  employer  has  engaged  in  and  is  engag¬ 
ing  in  unfair  labor  practices  within  the  meaning  of  section 
8  (a),  subsections  (1)  and  (3)  and  (5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  and  these  unfair  labor  practices  are  unfair 
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labor  practices  affecting  commerce  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act. 

2.  Basis  of  the  Charge  (Be  specific  as  to  facts,  names, 
addresses,  plants  involved,  dates,  places,  etc) 

On  or  about  the  dates  indicated  the  employer  terminated 
the  employment  of  the  following  individuals  because  of 
their  membership  or  activity  on  behalf  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  a  labor  organization, 
and  has  thereafter  failed  and  refused  to  reinstate  them. 
Eleanor  Bush,  Dec.  1,  1951,  Ivan  Oghorn,  Jan.  1,  1952, 
Gussie  Jones  1/1/52,  Grady  Beal  1/15/52,  Mattie  Couch 
2/18/52,  Allison  Schumach  2/18/52,  Maxine  Carter  2/20/ 
52,  Odine  Bullock  2/20/52,  Lena  Duncan  4/18/52,  Hazel 
Williams  4/22/52,  Abry  Smith  4/23/52,  Bernice  Gunter 
5/14/52,  Bessie  McQueen  4/23/52,  Bessie  Mae  Rogers 
4/21/52,  Gracie  Clark,  Lena  May,  Gladys  Scoval,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Mills,  Lucy  Heflin,  Onie  Lee  Lynn,  Claire  Beasley, 
Yadis  Payden,  Clara  Davison,  Annie  Bryant,  Lela  Pope, 
Lona  Pace,  Alda  Renfro,  Juanice  Hill,  Janie  Smith,  Ruthie 
Faggard,  Ruthie  Pearce,  Ina  Goff,  Ethel  Baker,  Mary 
Cranford,  Annie  Louise  Payden,  Inez  Reeves  and  Bessie 
Bush,  each  and  every  one  on  or  about  Apr.  22,  1952. 

On  and  since  April  22,  1952,  the  employer  has  refused 
to  meet  and  bargain  collectively  with  respect  to  rates  of 
pay,  wages,  hours  of  employment  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  with  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union,  a  labor  organization  duly  desig¬ 
nated  by  majority  of  the  employees  in  a  unit  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  with  respect  to 
rates  of  pay,  wages,  hours  of  employment  and  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment.  By  the  acts  and  conduct 
as  alleged  above  and  by  other  acts  and  conduct  occurring 
since  Dec.  1,  1951,  the  employer  has  interfered  with,  re¬ 
strained  and  coerced  and  is  not  interfering  with,  restrain- 
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ing  and  coercing  its  employees  in  its  exercise  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  them  under  Section  7  of  the  Act. 

3.  Full  Name  of  Labor  Organization,  Including  Local 
Name  and  Number,  or  Person  Filing  Charge  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  cc:  NLRB 
5/27/52— Mel 

4.  Address  (Street  and  number,  city,  zone,  and  State) 
Telephone  No. 

5.  Full  Name  of  National  or  International  Labor  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Which  It  Is  an  Affiliate  or  Constituent  Unit  (To 
be  filled  in  when  charge  is  filed  by  a  labor  organization) 

6.  Address  of  National  or  International,  if  any  (Street 
and  number,  city,  zone,  and  State) 

7.  Declaration 

I  declare  that  I  have  read  the  above  charge  and  that  the 
statements  therein  are  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief. 

By  C.  Paul  Barker 
C.  Paul  Barker 
Attorney 
(Title,  if  any) 

May  26,  1952 
(Date) 

Willfully  False  Statements  on  This  Charge  Can  Be 
Punished  by  Fine  and  Imprisonment  (U.  S.  Code,  Title  18, 
Section  80) 
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General  Counsel  Exhibit  No.  1-E 

3388 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

Second  Amended  Charge  Against  Employer 

Important — Read  Carefully 

Where  a  charge  is  filed  by  a  labor  organization,  or  an 
individual  or  group  acting  on  its  behalf,  a  complaint  based 
upon  such  charge  will  not  be  issued  unless  the  charging 
party  and  any  national  or  international  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is  an  affiliate  or  constituent  unit  have  com¬ 
plied  with  section  9  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Instructions. — File  an  original  and  4  copies  of  this  charge 
with  the  NLRB  regional  director  for  the  region  in  which 
the  alleged  unfair  labor  practice  occurred  or  is  occurring. 

Case  No.  15-CA-479 

Date  Filed  August  5,  1952 

Compliance  Status  Checked  By:  EED  12/31/52 — EC 
1.  Employer  Against  Whom  Charge  Is  Brought 

Name  of  Employer  B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc. 

Address  of  Establishment  (Street  and  number,  city,  zone, 
and  State)  Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

Number  of  Workers  Employed  400 

Nature  of  Employer’s  Business  Manufacturer  of 
underwear 

The  above-named  employer  has  engaged  in  and  is  engag¬ 
ing  in  unfair  labor  practices  within  the  meaning  of  section 
8  (a),  subsections  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Act,  and  these  unfair  labor  practices  are  unfair 
labor  practices  affecting  commerce  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act. 
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2.  Basis  of  the  Charge  (Be  specific  as  to  facts,  names, 
addresses,  plants  involved,  dates,  places,  etc.) 

On  or  about  the  dates  indicated  the  employer  terminated 
the  employment  of  the  following  individuals  because  of 
their  membership  or  activity  on  behalf  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  a  labor  organization,  and 
has  thereafter  failed  and  refused  to  reinstate  them: 

Mattie  Couch  2/18/52  Bernice  Gunther  5/14/52 


Allison  Schumach  2/18/52  Nellie  Rouse  4/26/52 

Odine  Bullock  2/20/52  William  V.  Vice  2/11/52 

Hazel  Williams  4/22/52  Gladys  Scovel  4/22/52 

Abrv  Smith  4/23/52  Elizabeth  Mills  4/22/52 

Claire  Beasley  4/22/52  Mary  Cranford  4/22/52 

Bessie  Bush  4/22/52  Tna  Goff  4/22/52 

Louise  Peden  4/22/52  Lela  Pope  4/22/52 

Alda  Renfore  4/22/52  Lucy  Heflin  4/22/52 

Ruby  Lee  Goff  4/22/52  Annie  Bryant  4/22/52 

Lona  Pace  4/22/52  Gracie  Clark  4/22/52 

Ethel  Baker  4/22/52  Inez  Reeves  4/22/52 

Juanice  Hill  4/22/52  Vadis  Peden  4/22/52 

Fannie  Smith  4/22/52  Clara  Davidson  4/22/52 

Rutliie  M.  Faggard  4/22/52  Lena  May  4/22/52 

Ona  Lee  Lynn  4/22/52 


Further,  that  since  on  or  about  June  4,  1952,  the  above- 
named  employer  has  refused  to  employ,  reinstate,  or  con¬ 
sider  for  employment  the  employees  mentioned  below  be¬ 
cause  of  their  activities  on  behalf  of  the  labor  organization 
and  in  general,  activities  protected  under  the  Act.  ; 
cc.  NLRB  &  Empl. 

8/5/52  EE 

(See  Appendix  A) 

3.  Full  Name  of  Labor  Organization,  Including  Local 
Name  and  Number,  or  Person  Filing  Charge  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL 
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4.  Address  (Street  and  number,  city,  zone,  and  State) 

1024  Hamilton  National  Bank  Building 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Telephone  No.  7-4162 

5.  Full  Name  of  National  or  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Which  It  Is  an  Affiliate  or  Constituent  Unit 
(To  be  filled  in  when  charge  is  filed  by  a  labor  organiza¬ 
tion)  as  above 

6.  Address  of  National  or  International,  if  any  (Street 
and  number,  city,  zone,  and  State)  as  above 

Telephone  No. 

7.  Declaration 

I  declare  that  I  have  read  the  above  charge  and  that 
the  statements  therein  are  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief. 

(Signature  of  representative  of 
person  filing  charge) 

By  C.  Paul  Barker/G-.S.C. 

C.  Paul  Barker 
Attorney 
(Title,  if  any) 

August  4,  1952 

(Date) 

Willfully  False  Statements  on  This  Charge  Can  Be 
Punished  by  Fine  and  Imprisonment  (U.  S.  Code,  Title 
18,  Section  80) 
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APPENDIX  A 


Mary  Evelyn  Goff 
Helen  Pierce 
Annie  Miller 
Francis  Nellums 
Pose  Hearndon 
Rose  Furby 
Nellie  Rouse 
Hazel  Williams 
Abry  Smith 
Lillie  Smith 
Leonard  Swearinger 
Aileen  Swearinger 

V.  C.  Vernon 
Frances  Vernon 
Seth  Ethredge 
Mildred  Burchfield 
Lula  Mae  Ellam 
Sallie  Shumake 
Lena  May 
Bernice  Gunther 
Lucv  Heflin 
Allison  Shumaeh 

W.  V.  Vice 
Ruby  Vice 
Ruby  Lee  Goff 


Elizabeth  Mills 
Annie  Bryant 
Lela  Pope 
Vadis  Peden 
Annie  Louise  Peden 
Mary  Cranford 
Delmar  Ashley 
Clara  Davidson 
Bessie  Bush 
Alda  Renfro 
Gladys  Scovel 
Claire  Beasley 
May  Goff 
Lona  Pace 
Juanice  Hill 
Ruthie  Faggard 
Onie  Lee  Lvnn 
Grade  Clark 
Inez  Reaves 
Fannie  Smith 
Mattie  Couch 
Odine  Bullock 
Claudia  H.  Pike 
Dolores  Wilson 
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General  Counsel  Exhibit  No.  1-G 

3392 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 
FIFTEENTH  REGION 

Case  No.  15-CA-479 
In  the  Matter  of 
B.V.D.  Company,  Inc. 
and 

International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union,  AFL 

Complaint 

It  having  been  charged  by  International  Ladies’  Gar¬ 
ment  Workers’  Union,  AFL,  (herein  called  the  Union), 
that  B.V.D.  Company,  Inc.,  has  engaged  in,  and  is  engag¬ 
ing  in,  certain  unfair  labor  practices  affecting  commerce 
as  set  forth  and  defined  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  61  Stat.  136  (herein  called  the  Act),  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  (herein 
called  the  Board),  has  caused  the  Regional  Director  for 
the  Fifteenth  Region,  as  agent  for  the  Board,  designated 
by  the  Board’s  Rules  and  Regulations,  Series  6,  Section 
102.5  and  102.15,  to  issue  this  Complaint  and  allege  as 
follows : 

I. 

Respondent,  B.V.D.  Company,  Inc.,  is  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  swimming  trunks, 
bathing  suits,  polo  shirts,  “T”  shirts,  boxer  shorts  and 
other  garments.  It  has  its  principal  offices  in  Newr  York 
City  and  operates  plants  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  states  of  Ohio,  Maryland  and  Missis- 
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sippi.  Respondent  operates  a  plant  in  Pascagoula,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  swim¬ 
ming  trunks,  bathing  suits,  “T”  shirts  and  other  garments. 

3393 

n.  , 

Respondent,  in  the  course  and  conduct  of  its  business,  at 
its  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  plant,  purchased  during  the 
last  twelve-months  period  in  excess  of  $100,000  worth  of 
material,  including  cotton  yarns,  worsted  yarns,  rayon  and 
piece  goods,  of  which  amount  in  excess  of  90  per  cent  was 
shipped  to  it  from  and  through  states  other  than  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

III. 

Respondent,  in  the  course  and  conduct  of  its  business  at 
its  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  plant,  processed,  sold  and 
distributed  during  the  last  twelve-months  period,  in  excess 
of  $500,000  worth  of  its  finished  products,  of  which  amount 
in  excess  of  90  per  cent  was  shipped  from  its  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi,  plant  to  and  through  states  of  the  United 
States  other  than  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

IV. 

The  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union, 
AFL,  is  a  labor  organization  within  the  meaning  of  Sec¬ 
tion  2(5)  of  the  Act. 


V. 

Respondent  did,  on  or  about  the  dates  appearing  oppo¬ 
site  their  names,  terminate  the  employment  of  the  below- 
named  individuals,  and  thereafter  failed  or  refused,  and 
now  refuses,  to  reinstate  them: 

William  V.  Vice — February  11,  1952 
Mattie  Couch — February  20,  1952 
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Odine  Bullock — February  20,  1952 
Allison  Sbumack — February  20,  1952 
Hazel  Williams — April  22,  1952 
Abny  Smith — April  23,  1952 
Nellie  Bouse — April  26,  1952 
Bernice  Gunter — May  14,  1952 


3394 

VI. 


Respondent  did,  on  or  about  April  22,  1952,  discharge 
and  terminate  the  employment  of  the  below-named  individ¬ 
uals  and  thereafter  failed  and  refused,  and  now  refuses, 
to  reinstate  them: 


Claire  Beasley 
Bessie  Bush 
Louise  Peden 
Alda  Renfore 
Ruby  Lee  Goff 
Lona  Pace 
Ethel  Baker 
.Tuanice  Hill 
Fannie  Smith 
Ruthie  M.  Faggard 
Ona  Lee  Lynn 
Mary  Cranford 


Ina  Goff 
Lela  Pope 
Lucy  Heflin 
Annie  Bryant 
Gracie  Clark 
Inez  Reeves 
Vadis  Peden 
Clara  Davidson 
Elizabeth  Mills 
Lena  May 
Gladys  Scovall 


VII. 


Respondent  terminated  the  employment  of  the  employees 
named  in  paragraphs  V  and  VI  above  and  failed  and  re¬ 
fused,  and  now  refuses,  to  reinstate  them  because  of  their 
membership  in  and  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
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Union  and  because  they  engaged  in  concerted  activities 
with  other  employees  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  other  mutual  aid  and  protection. 
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On  or  about  April  22,  1952,  the  employees  of  Respond¬ 
ent  employed  at  its  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  plant  ceased 
work  concertedly  and  went  on  strike. 

IX. 

The  strike  described  above  in  paragraph  VIII  was 
caused  by  the  unfair  labor  practices  of  Respondent  de¬ 
scribed  above  in  paragraphs  IV  and  V  and  was  prolonged 
by  the  unfair  labor  practices  described  below  herein  in 
paragraphs  XI  and  XII. 


X 


On  or  about  June  24,  1952,  the  employees  whose  names 
are  listed  in  Appendix  “A”  annexed  hereto  and  made  a 
part  hereof,  applied  for  reinstatement  to  their  former  or 
substantially  equivalent  positions  or  employment. 


XI. 

On  or  about  June  24,  1952,  and  at  all  times  thereafter, 
Respondent  refused  and  continues  to  refuse  to  reinstate 
the  employees  named  in  paragraph  X  above  to  their  former 
or  substantially  equivalent  positions  or  employment. 

i 

XII. 

Respondent  did  refuse  and  continues  to  refuse  to  rein¬ 
state  the  employees  referred  to  above  in  paragraph  X  and 
whose  names  appear  in  Appendix  “A”  herein,  for  the 
reason  that  they  had  assisted  the  Union  by  becoming  mem¬ 
bers  therein  and  participated  in  the  strike  described  above 
in  paragraph  VIII  and,  had  refused  to  work  during  said 
strike  for  the  Respondent.  I 
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XIII. 

Respondent,  while  engaged  in  business  as  described 
above,  from  on  and  after  October  25,  1951,  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  date  of  this  Complaint,  acting  through  its  agents, 
employees,  superintendents,  foreladies,  foremen 

3396 

and  representatives,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  Dimitri 
Nicholas,  Nolle  Goff,  Opal  Overstreet,  Leona  Small,  Ray¬ 
mond  Croft  and  Stella  Gilley,  interfered  with,  restrained 
and  coerced,  and  is  now  interfering  with,  restraining  and 
coercing,  its  employees  in  the  exercise  of  its  employees’ 
rights  to  organize,  form  or  join  or  assist  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  to  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing  and  to  engage  in  activities  for  the 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining  by: 

(a)  interrogating  employees  concerning  their  own  and 
other  employees’  union  membership  and  activities; 

(b)  inquiring  of  employees  as  to  whether  they  are  on 
the  side  of  the  Company  or  the  Union; 

(c)  interrogating  employees  as  to  the  conduct  of  union 
meetings  and  number  of  those  in  attendance; 

(d)  inquiring  of  prospective  employees  whether  or  not 
they  had  previously  been  employed  by  employers 
having  unions  in  their  plants; 

(e)  threatening  to  discharge  or  lay  off  employees  and 
to  deprive  them  of  existing  privileges  if  they  per¬ 
sisted  in  their  union  activities; 

(f)  soliciting  strikers  to  return  to  work  by  offering 
them  higher  wages. 
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XIV. 

Respondent,  by  the  acts  described  above  in  paragraphs 
V,  VI,  VII,  XI,  and  XII,  did  discriminate  against  the 
individuals  named  therein  in  said  paragraphs  or  referred 
to  therein  and  named  in  Appendix  “A”  hereof,  and  is 
now  discriminating  in  regard  to  the  hire  and  tenure  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  said  individuals  in  order  to  discourage  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Union,  and  thereby  did  engage  in  and  is 
now  engaging  in  unfair  labor  practices  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  Act. 

3397 

XV. 

Respondent,  by  the  acts  described  above  in  paragraphs 
V,  VI,  VII,  XI,  XII  and  XIII,  did  interfere  with,  restrain 
and  coerce,  and  is  now  interfering  with,  restraining  and 
coercing,  its  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
guaranteed  in  Section  7  of  the  Act,  and  thereby  did  engage 
in,  and  is  now  engaging  in,  unfair  labor  practices  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  8(a)(1)  of  the  Act. 

XVI. 

The  activities  of  Respondent  described  herein,  occurring 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  Respondent  described 
in  paragraphs  I,  II  and  III  above,  have  a  close,  intimate 
and  substantial  relation  to  trade,  traffic  and  commerce 
among  the  several  states  and  tend  to  lead  to  labor  disputes 
burdening  and  obstructing  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of 
commerce. 

XVII. 

The  acts  of  Respondent  described  above  constitute  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  affecting  commerce  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Section  8(a)(1)  and  (3)  and  Section  2(6)  and  (7) 
of  the  Act. 
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Wherefore,  the  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  on  benalf  of  the  Board,  by  the  Regional 
Director  for  the  Fifteenth  Region  on  this  5th  day  of  August, 
1952,  issues  this  Complaint  against  B.V.D.  Company,  Inc., 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  Respondent  herein. 

Richard  C.  Keenan, 

Acting  Regional  Director  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
Fifteenth  Region 
820  Lowicli  Building 
2026  St.  Charles  Avenue 
New  Orleans  13,  Louisiana 
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APPENDIX  A 

Elizabeth  Mills 
Annie  Bryant 
Lela  Pope 
Vadis  Peden 
Annie  Louise  Peden 
Mary  Cranford 
Delmar  Ashley 
Clara  Davidson 
Bessie  Bush 
Alda  Renfro 
Gladys  Scovel 
Claire  Beasley 
Mav  Goff 

w  _ _ 

Lona  Pace 

.Tuanice  Hill 

Ruthie  Faggard 

Onie  Lee  Lvnn 
•> 

Grade  Clark 
Inez  Reaves 
Fannie  Smith 
Mattie  Couch 
Odine  Bullock 
Claudia  H.  Pike 
Dolores  Wilson 


Mary  Evelyn  Goff 
Helen  Pierce 
Annie  Miller 
Francis  Nellums 
Rose  Hearndon 
Rose  Furby 
Nellie  Rouse 
Hazel  Williams 
Abry  Smith 
Lillie  Smith 
Leonard  Swearinger 
Aileen  Swearinger 

V.  C.  Vernon 
Frances  Vernon 
Seth  Ethredge 
Mildred  Burchfield 
Lula  Mae  Ellam 
Sallie  Shumake 
Lena  May 
Bernice  Gunter 
Lucy  Heflin 
Allison  Shumach 

W.  V.  Vice 
Ruby  Vice 
Ruby  Lee  Goff 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL.  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 
FIFTEENTH  REGION 

Case  No.  15-CA-479 
In  the  Matter  of 

B.V.D.  Company,  Inc. 
and 

International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union,  AFL 

Answer 

Now  comes  the  respondent,  The  B.V.D.  Company  Inc., 
named  herein  as  B.V.D.  Company,  Inc.,  by  Henry  G. 
Friedlander,  its  attorney,  and  sets  forth  its  answer  to  the 
complaint  as  follows: 

I.  Admits  the  allegations  contained  in  paragraph  marked 
“I”,  except  that  it  denies  it  is  a  New  York  corporation, 
and  that  it  operates  plants  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 

II.  Denies  the  allegations  contained  in  paragraphs  num¬ 
bered  “VII”,  “VIII”,  “IX”,  “X”,  “XI”,  “XII”, 
“XIII”,  “XIV”,  “XV”,  “XVI”  and  “XVII”. 

III.  Admits  the  allegations  contained  in  paragraphs 
“V”  and  “VI”,  except  that  it  alleges  reinstatement  has 
been  offered  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  stipulation 
prepared  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  , 


Wherefore,  the  respondent  prays  that  tills  complaint  be 
dismissed. 


Henry  G.  Friedlander. 


Attorney  for  Respondent 
1775  Broadway 
Borough  of  Manhattan 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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June  4,  1952 

B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc. 

Pascagoula 

Attn.:  Mr.  Nicholas 

Gentlemen : 

This  is  to  advise  vou  that  we  hereby  offer  to  return  to 
work  for  the  company  unconditionally  and  immediately. 
We  can  be  contacted  at  the  address  opposite  our  name. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ruthie  Faggard — Rt.  2,  Box  170,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Eleanor  Bush — 7160  Old  Mobile  Hwy. 

Onnie  Lee  Lynn — 110  Barnett  St. 

Claudia  H.  Pike — Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Gracie  Clark — 451  Commv  Ave.,  Esatawpa,  Miss. 

Inez  Reeves — 1013  Market  St.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Fannie  Smith — Route  No.  2,  Luzedale,  Miss. 

Bertie  Fullar — 1031  Market  St.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Gussie  Jones — Box  537,  Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Mattie  Couch — Moss  Point,  Miss.,  610  Scott  St. 

Odean  Bullock — 1152  Market  St.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Lena  Duncan — 711  N.  Pascagoula,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
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June  4,  1952 

B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc. 

Pascagoula 

Attn:  Mr.  Nicholas 
Gentlemen : 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  we  hereby  offer  to  return  to 
work  for  the  company  unconditionally  and  immediately. 
We  can  be  contacted  at  the  address  opposite  our  name. 

i 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bernice  Gunter — Kreole,  Box  21,  Miss.  | 

Lillie  Garrison — Kreole,  Box  296,  Miss. 

Cleo  Easterling — Box  172,  Escatawpa,  Miss. 

Ima  Jean  Easterling — Box  172,  Escatawpa,  Miss. 

Bessie  Mae  Rogers — Box  218,  Escatawpa,  Miss. 

Lucy  Heflin — 805  11th  St. 

Meadie  Martin  323  Midway  Ave.  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Allison  Shumack — Moss  Point,  Miss. 

W.  V.  Vice — Escatawpa,  Miss. 

Ruby  Vice — Escatawpa,  Miss. 

Ruby  Lee  Goff — P.  0.  Box  252,  Escatawpa,  Miss. 
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June  4,  1952 

B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc. 

Pascagoula 

Attn:  Mr.  Nicholas 
Gentlemen : 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  we  hereby  offer  to  return  to 
work  for  the  company  unconditionally  and  immediately. 
We  can  be  contacted  at  the  address  opposite  our  name. 

Very,  truly  yours, 

Vera  Bell  Smith — 962  Market  St.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Mary  Evelyn  Goff — 1117  Market  St.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Lena  May — Rt.  1,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Helen  Pierce — 508  Earl  St.,  Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Annie  Miller — Kreole,  Miss. 

Fronia  Nellums — P.  O.  Box  524,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Rosa  Hearndon — 146  Jefferson  St.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Rose  Furby — Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Nellie  Rouse — Rt.  1,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Hazel  Williams — 179  9th  St.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Delores  Wilson — 1001  Mobile  Hwy. 

Abry  Smith — 962  Market  St.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Lillie  P.  Smith — Moss  Point,  Miss.,  Box  292. 

Leonard  Swearinger — Route  1,  c/o  C.  A.  Hooks,  Pasca¬ 
goula,  Miss. 

Aileen  Swearinger — Rt.,  1  c/o  C.  A.  Hooks,  Pascagoula, 
Miss. 

V.  P.  Vernon — Rt.  2,  River  Road,  Pascagoula. 

Francis  Vernon — Rt.  2,  River  Road,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Seth  Ethredge — Rt.  1,  Kreles  Lane,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
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Grady  Leo  Beall — Route  2,  River  Road,  Pascagoula, 
Miss. 

Mildred  Burchfield — 1107-Taft  St.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Lula  Mae  Ellam — Rt.  1,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Sallie  Shumaker — 904  Lincoln  Ave.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

General  Counsel  Exhibit  No.  3 

3409 

NOTICE 

8/11/52 

IX  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  NATIONAL.  LABOR  REATIONS  BOARD 
RULING,  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  SOIJCITTNG  BY  UNION  OR  NON¬ 
UNION  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  B.  V.  D.  CO.,  INC.  CONCERNING  UNION 
AFFAIRS  DURING  WORKING  HOURS  ON  MILL  PROPERTY.  THE 
PENALTY  FOR  SO  DOING  WILL  BE  IMMEDIATE  TERMINATION  OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 

D.  NICHOLAS 

General  Counsel  Exhibit  No.  4 

3411 

Tues.  22  of  April 

I,  Lena  May, 

Was  the  last  one  getting  up  to  the  time-clock,  just  as 
Mr.  Nickles  was  comming  back  in  and  he  ask  me  if  I  was 
with  them.  I  said  I  come  up  to  see  what  was  going  on.  He 
said,  “you  go  back  to  your  work.”  I  went  Back  down  to 
my  table  and  Stella  came  over  to  talk  to  me  and  I  told 
here  I  was  for  the  Union,  I  had  signed  a  card  months  ago 
and  told  the  Committee  I  would  Back  them  up  and  if  I 
didn’t  do  it  I  couldn’t  look  them  in  the  face.  She  said, 
“you  wait,  I  want  to  talk  to  Mr.  Boil.”  and  when  she 


[3411, 2412, 3415] 

Come  back  she  said,  “he  wants  you  to  go  out  too.”  I  said 
ok.  I  went  in  to  see  Mr.  Nickles  on  my  way  out.  I  ask 
him  why  I  was  fired,  He  said,  “you  come  out  with  them 
girls  didn’t  you?”  I  said  no  I  wanted  to  see  you.  He  said, 
“Well  thats  why  you  are  Fired.”  I  said  OK.  Thats  all 
T  wanted  to  know,  so  I  come  on  out. 

3412 

April  22 

Mr.  N  made  his  talk  after  thay  was  fired  he  said  we  have 
the  trash  out  side  now  less  keep  them  out  he  said  thay  are 
out  and  it  will  be  a  cold  day  in  hell  when  thay  come  Back 
in  here 


General  Counsel  Exhibit  No.  7 

3415 

It  is  hereby  stipulated  that  each  individual  named  below, 
if  called  to  testify  would  state  that  he  or  she  did  some 
picketing  during  the  strike.  The  truth  of  such  testimony 
is  not  conceded. 

It  is  further  stipulated  that  the  records  of  the  respond¬ 
ent  contain  the  information  set  forth  herein. 
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► 

Name 

Date  of  Emp.  Dept.  &  Job 

Terminated 
&  Reason 

f  ► 

Seth  Ettredge 

10-  1-51 

knitting  as 
service  boy 

Quit  4-22-52 
No  reason 

► 

Sallie  Shumaker 

3-24-52 

T-Shirts 

Set  sleeves 

Quit  4-22-52 
No  reason 

♦- 

Delmar  Ashley 

10-  1-51 

Finishing 

Presser 

Quit  4-23-52 
No  reason 

» 

Abry  Smith 

10-  1-51 

Cutting 

Cutter 

Quit  4-24-52 
No  reason 

t 

► 

Allcen  Swearinger 

10-17-51 

Knitting 

Knitter 

Quit  4-29-52 
No  reason 

> 

V.  C.  Vernon 

10-  1-51 

Finishing 
as  presser  & 
Shipping  as 
packer 

Quit  4-25-52 
No  reason 

, 

Frances  Vernon 

10-  1-51 

Knitting 

Knitter 

Quit  4-29-52 
No  reason 

* 

r 

* 

Helen  Pierce 

4-21-52 

Finishing 

Fold  T-Shirts 

Quit  4-23-52 
No  reason 

a 

Annie  Miller 

10-  1-51 

T-Shirts 

Set  bottoms 

Quit  4-22-52 
Gave  no 

a 

reason 

1 

Leonard  Swearinger 

10-  1-51 

Cutting 
Cutting  and 
spreader 

Quit  4-24-52 
No  reason 

► 
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Recalled  &  Job 

8-15-52  knitting 
as  service  boy 

8-15-52  in 
T-Shirts  set 
sleeves 

8-14-52  in 
Finish  as 
Presser 

8-15-52  in  Screen 
Print  to  wash 
screen  Screen 
Print  closed 
8-18-52  Trans,  to 
cut.  as  service 
boy.  Quit  9-5-52 
to  take  job  with 
city  of  Pasc. 

8-14-52  in  knitting 
as  knitter 

8-15-52  in  finish 
as  presser 


8-14-52  in  knitting 
as  knitter 

8-14-52  did  not 
report  for  work. 
Peggy  Pool  an¬ 
swered  phone  at 
her  home  and 
stated  H.  Pierce 
had  moved  to  the 
country  and  did 
not  want  work. 

8-14-52  in 
T-Shirts  set 
bottoms.  Laid  off 
lack  of  work 
on  9-8-52 

8-15-52  in  cutting 
as  cutter 
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IN  THE  CHANCERY  COURT 

State  of  Mississippi 
County  of  Jackson 

No.  11,726 

B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc.,  Complainant 

vs. 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union, 

Et  Al.,  Defendants 

Bill  for  Injunction 

To  the  Honorable  Chancery  Court  of  Jackson  County, 
Mississippi: 

Now  comes  B.V.D.  Company,  Inc.,  a  Delaware  Corpora¬ 
tion  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  complains  of  Miss  Ruth  Miley,  an  individual  and  as 
representative  or  organizer  for  International  Ladies  Gar¬ 
ment  Workers  Union,  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  and  Gracie  Clark,  Lena  May,  Gladys 
Scovel,  Elizabeth  Mills,  Lucy  Heflin,  Onnie  Lee  Lynn, 
Claire  Beasley,  Vadis  Peden,  Clara  Davidson,  Annie  Bry¬ 
ant,  Lela  Pope,  Lona  Pace,  Alda  Renfroe,  Juanice  Hill, 
Jannie  Smith,  Ruthie  Faggard,  Ruby  Pierce,  Ina  Goff, 
Ethel  Baker,  Mary  Cranford,  Annie  Louise  Peden,  Inez 
Reeves  and  Bessie  Bush,  and  all  other  persons  conspiring 
with  or  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  named  defendants 
in  the  matters  hereinafter  set  out,  and  would  show  unto 
the  Court  the  following,  to-wit: 

3419 

That  the  Complainant,  a  corporation  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
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qualified  to  do  business  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  operates 
in  Jackson  County,  Mississippi  a  large  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  shipment,  intra-state  and  inter-state,  of  un¬ 
derclothes,  including  union  suits  and  other  types  of  wear¬ 
ing  apparel ;  and  owns,  in  connection  therewith,  machinery 
and  equipment  of  great  value,  all  located  in  the  plant  of 
said  Complainant  in  District  No.  2  of  Jackson  County, 
Mississippi. 

That  Complainant  has  in  its  employ,  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  such  products,  some  four  hundred  employees  and 
the  relationship  between  such  employees  and  this  Com¬ 
plainant  is  and  has  been  normal,  cooperative  and  Com¬ 
plainant’s  manufacturing  plant  is  in  operation,  which  op¬ 
eration  is  beneficial  to  the  Complainant  and  to  its  employees. 

That  in  its  operation  goods  and  materials  are  received 
daily  at  its  plant,  delivered  by  trucks  and  trucking  com¬ 
panies,  from  which  its  products  are  manufactured  and  such 
products  leave  its  said  plant  daily  for  transportation  by 
motor  truck  or  railroad  to  points  in  the  State  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  throughout  the  United  States. 

That  on  Tuesday,  the  22nd  day  of  April,  1952,  at  about 
the  hour  of  10:30  A.M.,  Defendant,  Miss  Ruth  Miley, 
who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  Complainant,  appeared  in 
the  plant  of  the  Complainant,  during  hours  of  work,  and 
addressed  herself  to  Complainant’s  vice-president,  advis¬ 
ing  him  that  a  conference  was  wanted  with  him  at  such 
time.  That  said  Defendant  then  called  upon  the  large 
number  of  employees  of  the  Complainant  who  were  busily 
engaged  operating  their  respective 

3420 

machines  and  appliances,  to  come  forward  and,  in  response 
to  such  call,  the  other  twenty-three  named  defendants  left 
their  respective  machines  and  came  to  where  the  Defend¬ 
ant,  Miley,  had  engaged  Complainant ’s  vice-president  in 
conversation  and  under  the  direction  and  instruction  of 
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the  Defendant,  Miley,  became  boisterous  and  began  making 
various  demands.  All  such  employees  were  then  told 
to  resume  their  work  or  to  check  out  their  cards  and  cease 
being  employees  of  the  Complainant.  Whereupon,  they 
boisterously  denounced  Complainant  and  its  officer;  re¬ 
fused  to  check  out  their  cards  and  were  then  ushered  from 
the  plant  or  building  of  the  Complainant,  and  the  cards 
of  such  Defendants,  who  were  then  employees,  were  with¬ 
drawn  and  their  employment  with  the  Complainant  dis¬ 
continued. 

Complainant  would  show  that  the  Defendant,  Miley,  as 
a  representative  and  organizer  of  the  Defendant,  Inter¬ 
national  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  and  the  other 
twenty-three  individuals  defendants,  then  set  about  to 
damage  Complainant  in  its  operation  and  to  harass,  in¬ 
timidate  and  coerce  some  three  hundred  eighty  employees 
of  the  Complainant  and  sought  to  prevent  said  employees 
from  continuing  in  their  employment. 

That  the  named  defendants  were  joined  by  others  not 
employees  or  former  employees  of  the  Complainant  and 
conspired  together  to,  and  in  furtherence  of  said  con¬ 
spiracy  did  set  about  by  coercion,  threats  or  violence  or 
intimidation-  to  prevent  other  employees  from  working 
and  to  prevent  others  from  accepting  employment  wTith 
the  Complainant. 

That  the  Defendants,  in  furtherance  of  such  conspiracy 
and  by  their  wrongful  acts  began  picketing  the  several 
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entrances  to  Complainant’s  plant;  such  pickets  carrying 
signs  damaging  to  Complainant,  which  signs  were  initialed 
to  indicate  they  were  picketing  signs  of  the  Defendant, 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union.  That  said 
Defendants  grouped  around  the  entrances  to  the  plant, 
hurled  threats  at  employees  seeking  to  go  to  or  from  their 
work,  formed  chains  and  stood  in  front  of  trucks  that 
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sought  to  enter  the  plant  with  materials  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  products  and  in  front  of  motor  trucks 
which  sought  to  leave  the  plant  with  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts,  threatening  the  drivers  of  such  trucks  and  causing 
them  to  cease  the  transportation  of  goods  to  and  from 
said  plant.  They  also  drove  automobiles  around  and  in 
front  of  trucks  seeking  to  transport  goods  and  thus  pre¬ 
vented  said  trucks  from  entering  or  leaving  the  plant. 

That  such  acts  have  continued  through  the  day  and 
night  since  Tuesday,  the  22nd  day  of  April,  to  this  time. 
The  telephone  wires  to  the  plant  have  been  severed,  pre¬ 
venting  communication  by  ’phone  to  and  from  said  plant, 
so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  said  plant. 

That  there  is  no  strike  of  employees  at  said  plant.  Only 
about  five  (5%)  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the  plant, 
named  Defendants  herein,  under  the  influence  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Defendant,  Miss  Ruth  Miley,  a  representative 
of  the  Defendant,  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  who  are  not  longer  employees  of  the  plant*  such 
employment  having  been  cancelled  when  they  deserted 
their  machines  during  the  working  hours,  have  brought 
about,  through  acts  of  violence,  threats,  coercion  and  in¬ 
timidation,  a  condition  which  forced  the  sheriff  of  Jackson 
County,  Mississippi,  on  Wednesday,  April  23,  1952,  to 
request  the  Governor  to  send  the  National 
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Guard  to  prevent  violence  and  destruction  of  property. 
The  National  Guard  is  now  on  duty  at  the  plant  preserv¬ 
ing  order. 

Complainant  would  show  that  it  has  a  right  to  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  lawful 
operation  of  its  business  and  in  the  preservation  of  its 
property  and  in  the  continued  and  peaceful  operation  of 
its  business. 
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That  the  acts  of  the  Defendants,  if  permitted  to  continue 
will  cause  an  immediate  closing  down  of  the  said  plant 
and  throwing  out  of  employment  some  three  hundred 
eighty  or  more  employees  desirous  of  continuing  in  their 
employment.  That  the  acts  of  the  Defendants  are  illegal 
and  are  causing  irreparable  damage  to  the  Complainant  and 
if  such  acts  are  permitted  to  continue  will  cause  extensive 
irreparable  damage  to  the  Complainant  and  will,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  result  in  violence  to  the  employees  who  seek  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  employment  and  would  be  working  peacefully 
were  it  not  for  the  conspiracy  and  acts  of  the  Defendants 
herein  named  and  those  others  unknown  to  the  Complainant 
who  have  joined  these  Defendants  in  acts  of  threat,  coercion 
and  intimidation  of  Complainant’s  employees  and  others 
seeking  to  serve  Complainant. 

Complainant  would  show  that  it  has  no  adequate  remedy 
at  law.  That  an  extreme  emergency  exists  and,  unless  an 
injunction  is  granted,  bloodshed  and  possible  loss  of  life 
will  result. 

Premises  Considered,  Complainant  prays  that,  on  the 
filing  of  this  Bill  of  Complaint,  a  temporary  or  prelimi¬ 
nary  injunction  be  ordered  to  be  issued  to  enjoin  and 
restrain  the 
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Defendants  named,  and  all  others  assisting  them,  from 
illegal  picketing  of  Complainant’s  plant  and  from  the  use 
of  force,  threat,  coercion,  intimidation  or  picketing  to 
prevent  Complainant’s  employees  from  working  for  Com¬ 
plainant;  to  enjoin  and  restrain  Defendants  from  pre¬ 
venting  others  from  accepting  employment  from  Com¬ 
plainant  and  from  hindering,  obstructing  or  preventing 
motor  trucks  or  other  vehicles  from  freely  entering  or 
leaving  the  plant  of  Complainant  for  the  transportation 
of  goods  or  for  other  legitimate  purposes;  and  from  molest¬ 
ing  or  interfering  with  said  trucks  or  the  drivers  thereof 
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on  the  highways  and  streets  in  Jackson  County,  Missis¬ 
sippi  ;  and  from  the  making  of  threats  and  the  committing 
of  acts  of  violence  against  the  officers  and  employees  of 
Complainant  and  from  committing  unlawful  acts  against 
Complainant,  its  property  or  in  the  interruption  of  its 
service;  and  Complainant  prays  that,  on  a  final  hearing 
hereof,  the  injunction  will  be  made  perpetual;  and  the 
Complainant  prays  for  such  other  and  further  relief  as 
it  might  be  entitled  to  receive. 

B.V.D.  Company,  Inc. 

By :  sgd :  H.  W.  Gautier 

H.  W.  Gautier,  Attorney 

State  of  Mississippi 
County  of  Jackson 

Before  Me,  the  undersigned  authority  within  and  for 
the  State  and  County  aforesaid,  this  day  personally  came 
and  appeared  Dimitri  Nicholas,  Vice-President  of  Com¬ 
plainant,  who,  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  mat¬ 
ters  and  things  set  out  in  the  foregoing  Bill  of  Complaint 
are  true  as  therein  stated. 

Sgd:  Dimitri  Nicholas 

Sworn  to  and  Suscribed  Before:  Me  this  24  day  of  April, 
A.  D.,  1952. 

Sgd :  Cora  Belle  Walker 
(Seal)  Notary  Public. 
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The  State  of  Mississippi, 

Jackson  County. 

I,  N.  C.  Everett,  Clerk  of  the  Chancery  Court,  in  and 
for  said  County  and  State,  the  same  being  a  Court  of 
Record,  having  a  Seal,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the 
proper  custodian  of  all  the  books,  papers,  records,  files  and 
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documents  of  said  Court  and  of  the  Seal  thereof,  and  that 
the  foregoing  is  a  full,  true  and  complete  copy  of  Bill  For 
Injunction 

No.  11,726 

B.V.D.  Company,  Inc.,  Complainant, 


vs. 


International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union, 
Et  Al.,  Defendants. 


filed  April  24,  1952  as  full,  true  and  complete  as  the  same 
now  appears  on  file  in  my  said  office. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  Court  at  my  office  in  Pasca¬ 
goula  in  said  County  on  this  the  22  day  of  August  A.  D., 
1952. 


N.  C.  Everett 
Clerk,  Chancery  Court, 
Jackson  County,  Miss. 

(Seal)  By  Fannie  Mae  Wyatt 


Respondent  Exhibit  No.  2-B 
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in  the  chancery  court 

State  of  Mississippi 
County  of  Jackson 

No.  11,726 

B.V.D.  Company,  Inc.,  Complainant, 

vs. 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union, 

Et  Al.,  Defendants. 

Order  Directing  Issuance  of  Writ  of  Injunction 

There  was  presented  to  the  Chancellor  Petition  of  B.V.D. 
Company,  Inc.,  Complainant,  seeking  injunctive  relief 
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against  Miss  Ruth  Miley  and  others  named  in  said  Peti¬ 
tion  so  as  to  enjoin  and  restrain  them  from  committing 
wrongful  acts  as  described  in  said  Petition  to  the  irrepar¬ 
able  damage  of  the  Complainant  and  the  Court,  having 
considered  the  Petition  and  the  proof  offered  on  presenta¬ 
tion  thereof,  is  of  the  opinion  and  doth  find  that  an  emer¬ 
gency  exists  and  that  Complainant  has  no  adequate  remedy 
at  law  and  is  entitled  to  injunctive  relief ; 

It  Is,  Therefore,  Ordered,  Adjudged  and  Decreed  that 
the  Clerk  of  the  Chancery  Court  of  Jackson  County,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  do  issue  a  Writ  of  Injunction  directed  to 

Miss  Ruth  Miley,  an  individual  and  as  representative  or 
organizer  of  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union; 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union;  and 
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To  Gracie  Clark,  Lena  May,  Gladys  Scovel,  Elizabeth.  Mills, 
Lucy  Heflin,  Onnie  Lee  Lynn,  Claire  Beasley,  Vadis  Peden, 
Clara  Davidson,  Annie  Bryant,  Lela  Pope,  Lona  Pace, 
Alda  Renfroe,  Juanice  Hill,  Jannie  Smith,  Ruthie  Fag- 
gard,  Ruby  Pierce,  Ina  Goff,  Ethel  Baker,  Mary  Cranford, 
Annie  Louise  Peden,  Inez  Reeves  and  Bessie  Bush,  en¬ 
joining  and  restraining  them  and  each  of  them,  and  all 
others  from  illegal  picketing  of  Complainant’s  plant  and 
from  the  use  of  force,  threat,  coercion,  intimidation  or 
picketing  to  prevent  Complainant’s  employees  from  work¬ 
ing  for  Complainant;  to  enjoin  and  restrain  Defendants 
from  preventing  others  from  accepting  employment  from 
Complainant  and  from  hindering,  obstructing  or  prevent¬ 
ing  motor  trucks  or  other  vehicles  from  freelv  entering 
or  leaving  the  plant  of  Complainant  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  goods  or  for  other  legitimate  purposes;  and  from 
molesting  or  interfering  with  said  trucks  or  the  drivers 
thereof  on  the  highways  and  streets  in  Jackson  County, 
Mississippi ;  and  from  the  making  of  threats  and  the  com¬ 
mitting  of  acts  of  violence  against  the  officers  and  em- 
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ployees  of  Complainant  and  from  committing  unlawful 
acts  against  Complainant,  its  property  or  in  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  its  service;  on  the  filing  of  the  solvent  bond 
in  the  amount  of  $500.00. 

It  Is  Further  Ordered,  Adjudged  and  Decreed  that 
summons  be  issued  for  said  Defendants  to  show  cause,  if 
any  they  can,  why  the  temporary  restraining  order  now 
ordered  to  be  issued,  should  not  be  made  permanent  and 
perpetual;  said  process  to  be  made  returnable  before  this 
Court  at  the  May,  1952,  Rules  thereof. 

Ordered,  Adjudged  and  Decreed  this  24th  day  of  April, 
A.D.,  1952. 

Sgd :  H.  P.  Heidelberg 

Special  Chancellor. 

3427 

The  State  of  Mississippi, 

Jackson  County. 

I,  N.  C.  Everett,  Clerk  of  the  Chancery  Court,  in  and  for 
said  County  and  State,  the  same  being  a  Court  of  Record, 
having  a  Seal,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  proper 
custodian  of  all  the  books,  papers,  records,  files  and  docu¬ 
ments  of  said  Court  and  of  the  Seal  thereof,  and  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  full,  true  and  complete  copy  of  Order  Direct¬ 
ing  Issuance  of  Writ  of  Injunction 

No.  11,726 

B.V.D.  Company,  Inc.,  Complainant, 


vs. 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union, 

Et  Al.,  Defendants. 

filed  April  24  1952  as  full,  true  and  complete  as  the  same 
now  appears  of  record,  in  Book  No.  24  Page  458-59  of  the 
records  of  Minutes  of  Chancery  Court  in  my  said  office. 
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In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  the  seal  of  said  Court  at  my  office  in  Pascagoula 
in  said  County  on  this  the  22  day  of  August  A.  D.,  1952. 

N.  C.  Everett 
Clerk ,  Chancery  Court, 
Jackson  County,  Miss. 

(Seal)  By  Fannie  Mae  Wyatt 

Respondent  Exhibit  No.  2-E 
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STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI  IN  THE  CHANCERY  COURT 

COUNTY  OF  JACKSON 

No.  11,726 

B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc.,  Complainant 

vs. 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union, 

Et  Al,  Defendants 

Order  Over-Ruling  Motion  to  Dissolve  Injunction  and  Making 
Said  Injunction  Final  and  Perpetual 

This  matter  came  on  before  the  Chancellor,  in  Vacation 
hearing,  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  day  of  April,  1952,  on 
Bill  of  Complaint ;  Answer  of  all  Defendants  named  in  the 
Bill  of  Complaint  and  on  Motion  of  Defendants  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  temporary  injunction  heretofore  granted  on  the 
24th  day  of  April,  1952;  and  on  Stipulation  of  Counsel 
for  the  Complainant  and  for  the  Defendants  that  the 
Answer  and  Motion  to  dissolve  may  be  considered  the 
pleadings  of  the  parties  Defendant  named  in  the  Bill  of 
Complaint,  as  well  as  the  pleadings  of  all  others,  not 
named,  who  had  been  served  with  the  Writ  of  Injunction, 
and  on  further  stipulation  that,  since  the  cause  was  before 
the  Court  on  Bill  and  Answer  and  Motion  to  dissolve  and 
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full  hearing  would  be  had,  that  the  hearing  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  final  hearing  of  the  cause ;  and  on  proof  offered  , 
at  the  hearing;  which  hearing,  with  the  introduction  of 
testimony,  was  had  on  April  30th  through  May  3rd,  both 
inclusive,  and  was  then  recessed  until  Monday,  May  12, 
1952,  and  again  resumed  to  con- 
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elusion  on  May  14th,  1952 ;  and  the  Chancellor,  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  pleadings  and  the  evidence  and  being  advised 
in  the  premises,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Motion  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  temporary  injunction  is  not  well  taken  and  ought 
to  be  over-ruled;  and  that  the  Complainant  is  entitled  to 
the  relief  sought  in  the  Bill  of  Complaint  and  that  the 
temporary  injunction  issued  in  this  cause  on  the  24th  day 
of  April,  1952  ought  to  be  made  final  and  perpetual; 

It  Is,  Therefore,  Ordered,  Adjudged  and  Decreed  that 
the  Motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction  filed  herein  by  Inter¬ 
national  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union;  Miss  Ruth  Miley, 
an  individual  and  as  representative  or  organizer  of  Inter¬ 
national  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union;  and  Gracie 
Clark,  Lena  May,  Gladys  Scovel,  Elizabeth  Mills,  Lucy 
Heflin,  Onnie  Lee  Lynn,  Claire  Beasley,  Vadis  Peden, 
Clara  Davidson,  Annie  Bryant,  Lela  Pope,  Lona  Pace, 
Alda  Renfroe,  Juanice  Hill,  Jannie  Smith,  Ruthie  Fag- 
gard,  Ruby  Pierce,  Ina  Goff,  Ethel  Baker,  Mary  Cranford, 
Annie  Louise  Peden,  Inez  Reeves  and  Bessie  Bush;  and 
C.  L.  Wallace,  Jamie  Ferguson,  Felicity  Roberts,  Beatrice 
Dykes,  Ella  Nelson,  and  Annie  Miller,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  overruled ; 

It  Is  Futher  Ordered,  Adjudged  and  Decreed  that  the 
injunction  heretofore  granted  on  the  24th  day  of  April, 
1952  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  made  final  and  perpetual 
and  that  Miss  Ruth  Miley,  Gracie  Clark,  Lena  May,  Gladys 
Scovel,  Elizabeth  Hills,  Lucy  Heflin,  Onnie  Lee  Lynn,  Claire 
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Beasley,  Vadis  Peden,  Clara  Davidson,  Annie  Bryant, 
Lela  Pope,  Lona  Pace,  Alda  Renfroe,  Juanice  Hill,  Jannie 
Smith,  Ruthie  Faggard,  Ruby  Pierce,  Ina  Goff,  Ethel  Baker, 
Mary  Cranford,  Annie  Louise  Peden,  Inez  Reeves,  Bessie 
Bush,  C.  L.  Wallace,  Jamie  Ferguson, 
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Felicity  Roberts,  Beatrice  Dykes,  Ella  Nelson  and  Annie 
Miller,  be,  and  each  of  them  are  hereby  perpetually  en¬ 
joined  and  restrained  from  illegal  picketing  of  Complain¬ 
ant’s  plant  and  from  the  use  of  force,  threat,  coercion, 
intimidation,  violence  or  unlawful  picketing  to  prevent 
Complainant’s  employees  from  working  for  Complainant; 
and  said  Defendants  be,  and  they  are  hereby  perpetually 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  unlawfully  preventing  others 
from  accepting  employment  from  Complainant  and  from 
hindering,  obstructing  or  preventing  motor  trucks  or  other 
vehicles  from  freely  entering  or  leaving  the  plant  of  Com¬ 
plainant  for  the  transportation  of  goods  or  for  other  legiti¬ 
mate  purposes;  and  from  unlawfully  molesting  or  unlaw¬ 
fully  interfering  with  said  trucks  or  the  drivers  thereof 
on  the  highways  and  streets  in  Jackson  County,  Missis¬ 
sippi  ;  and  from  the  making  of  threats  and  the  committing 
of  acts  of  violence  against  the  officers  and  employees  of 
Complainant  and  from  committing  unlawful  acts  against 
Complainant,  its  property  or  in  the  interruption  of  its 
service. 

It  Is  Further  Ordered,  Adjudged  and  Decreed  that  the 
Defendants  be  taxed  with  the  costs  herein  accrued;  for 
which  proper  process  may  issue. 

Ordered,  Adjudged  and  Decreed,  in  Vacation,  this  the 
14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.,  1952. 

Sgd.  H.  P.  Heidelberg 

Special  Chancellor . 
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The  State  of  Mississippi, 

Jackson  County. 

I,  N.  C.  Everett,  Clerk  of  the  Chancery  Court,  in  and  for 
said  County  and  State,  the  same  being  a  Court  of  Record, 
having  a  Seal,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  proper  cus¬ 
todian  of  all  the  books,  papers,  records,  files  and  documents 
of  said  Court  and  of  the  Seal  thereof,  and  that  the  foregoing 
is  a  full,  true  and  complete  copy  of  Order  Over-Ruling 
Motion  To  Dissolve  Injunction  And  Making  Said  Injunction 
Final  And  Perpetual 

No.  11,726 

B.V.D.  Company,  Inc.,  Complainant , 


vs. 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  Et  Al, 

Defendants. 

filed  May  14,  1952  as  full,  true  and  complete  as  the  same 
now  appears  of  record,  in  Book  No.  24  Page  483-85  of  the 
records  of  Minutes  of  Chancery  Court  in  my  said  office. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  Court  at  my  office  in  Pascagoula 
in  said  County  on  this  the  22  day  of  August  A.  D.,  1952. 

N.  C.  Everett 

Clerk,  Chancery  Court,  Jackson 
County,  Miss. 

(seal)  By  Fannie  Mae  Wyatt  D.  C. 
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Respondent  Exhibit  No.  6 

3446 

Affidavit 

State  of  Mississippi : 

County  of  Jackson: 

I,  Juanice  Hill,  after  being  duly  sworn  do  depose  and 
state  the  following  of  my  own  free  will  and  under  oath: 

I  am  18  years  of  age.  I  went  to  work  for  the  mill  in  Feb. 
1951.  I  was  an  operator  on  a  hemming  machine  for 
pockets.  I  got  75^  an  hour.  'When  I  was  fired  I  was  working 
on  a  felding  machine,  Leona  Small  was  my  supervisor. 

I  signed  a  card  for  Alda  (Tootsie)  Ronfroe.  I  was  not 
present  at  the  union  meeting  on  April  21st,  1952.  Ruby 
Pierce  told  me  on  the  morning  of  April  22nd,  1952  that  a 
committee  of  girls  was  going  to  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas  at 
10  am  and  she  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  along.  I  told 
her  yes.  At  ten  I  turned  off  my  machine  and  went  to  the 
clock.  Miss  Miley  introduced  herself,  Mr.  Nicholas  told  her 
that  she  couldn’t  be  with  a  better  organization,  she  told 
him  that  she  had  committee  waiting  to  talk  to  him,  he 
turned  around  and  saw  all  of  us  and  he  asked  her  if  this 
was  the  committee.  We  told  him  yes.  He  said,  “I  can 
tell  you  what  you  can  do,  you  can  punch  your  cards  and 
get  out.”  Some  of  the  girls  asked  Miss  Miley  if  we  had  to 
punch  our  cards  and  she  said  no.  I  went  back  to  my  machine 
to  get  my  scissors  and  the  women  all  around  me  asked  me 
what  had  happened.  I  sat  down  and  I  told  them.  I  started 
to  run  some  BYDs  thru  my  machine,  Mr.  Nicholas  came  back 
to  my  machine  and  asked  me  if  I  hadn’t  been  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  girls,  I  told  him  “Yes”.  He  said,  “Didn’t  you 
know  I  fired  you?”  I  told  him  yes.  He  told  me  that  I  was 
fired  again  and  for  me  to  get  my  things  and  get  out,  I  got 
up  and  went  out  in  front  where  Miss  Ruth  was. 
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I  went  to  walking  with  the  rest.  We  walked  thru  dinner. 
I  saw  Bessie  Bush  stop  a  truck  and  talk  to  the  driver,  he 
told  us  that  he  had  to  go  in  and  talk  to  Mr.  Nicholas.  When 
he  came  back  out  Mr.  Wallace  told  him  that  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  his  boss,  the  driver  went  back  in  and  got  his  boss 
Mr.  Lott  and  Mr.  Wallace.  The  two  of  them  talked,  then  I 
heard  him  tell  his  driver  that  they  were  going  home.  They 
drove  off. 

I  walked  on  the  picket  line  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  I  did  not  see  any  violence,  I  was  not  present 
when  the  Nat’l  Guard  arrived. 

signed:  Juanice  Hill 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  May, 
1952 

Max  Schwartz 

Max  Schwartz, 

NLRB ,  US  Gov’t.,  Field, 
Examiner. 


[Respondent  Exhibit  No.  7  is  a  blueprint  of  the  Jackson 
County  Mill,  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  with  certain  areas 
marked  with  red  crayon.  It  was  not  possible  to  reproduce 
this  drawing  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Reference  is  there¬ 
fore  made  to  page  3447  of  the  Official  Transcript.] 
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3449 

Respondent  Exhibit  No.  9 


Name 

Dept.  &  Oper. 

Date 

Replaced  by:  Date 

Leonard  Swearinger 

Cutting 

cutter 

4-24-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Lee  Waters  trans. 
from  maintenance 

Frances  Vernone 

Knitting 

knitter 

4-29-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

5-5-52 

Virginia  Beard 
5/26/52 

V.  C.  Vernon 

Shipping  & 
finishing 
crease  pockets 

4-25-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

John  Kelly  5/27/52 

Hazel  Williams 

Boxer  trunks 
sew  buttons 

4-24-52 

Quit 
husband 
made  her 
quit 

Gloria  Walley  5/7/52 

Delores  Wilson 

T-Shirts 
side  scams 

4-23-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Rate  of  production 
reduced 

Vivian  Lundy 

T-Shirts 

5-1-52 

Quit 
care  for 
children 

Bernice  Gunter 

Shipping 
pick  orders 

5-14-52 

Quit 

illness 

Nell  Miller  worked 
in  shipping  assist 
finishing  alternately 

Ethel  Patterson 

Shorts 

7-15-52 

Laid  off 
too  many 
trainees 

Not  replaced 

3450 

J 

Name 

Dept.  &  Oper. 

Date 

Gladys  Scovel 

Finishing 
exam.  &  fold 
T-Shirts 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Lizzie  Buttcrworth 
trans.  from  special 
exam,  job 

Fannie  Smith 

B.V.D. 

Hem  leg 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Mattie  DeAngelo 
trans.  from  night 
shift  4-23-52 

Alda  Renfroe 

B.V.D. 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Hazel  Taylor  4-22-52 

Ruby  Pierce  Goff 

B.V.D. 

shoulder 

webb 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Betty  Jean  Parker 
trans.  from  hemming 
seats 

[3450] 


Delmar  Ashley 

Finishing 

presser 

4-23-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Rate  of  production 
reduced 

Elmo  Ashley 

Shipping 
sealed  packages 

4-23-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Robert  Parker 

5-27-52 

Mildred  Burchfield 

T-Shirts 
set  sleeves 

4-23-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Jean  Miller  5-20-52 
Rate  of  production 
reduced 

Dona  Blake 

• 

T-Shirts 
side  seams 

4-23-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Gladys  Cumbest 

5  Boxer  trunks 
leg  hem 

4-25-52 

Quit 

illness  in 
family  did 
not  answer 
letter 

Francis  Ellis  trans. 
from  hemming  waist 

Ann  Dickens 

T-Shirts 

4-23-52 

Rate  of  production 
reduced 

Seth  Ethridge 

Knitting 
service  boy 

4-23-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Arlie  Clapp 

Lula  Mae  Elam 

Boxer  trunks 
hem,  legs 

4-23-52 

Quit 
husband 
would  not 
let  her  cross 
picket  line 

Juanita  Glidewell 
5-8-52 

Rose  Furby 

Finishing 
sew  hangers 

4-23-52 

Quit 

husband  ill 

Work  ran  out 

Mary  Ann  Goff 

Boxer  trunks 
fell 

4-23-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Simon  Bosargc  trans. 
from  sweaters 

Rose  Hearndon 

Finishing 

Exam  T-Shorts 

4-23-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Rate  of  production 
reduced 

Annie  Miller 

T-Shirts 
set  bottoms 

4-23-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Betty  Howard  trans. 
from  side  seams 

Helen  Pierce 

Finishing 

4-23-52 

Rate  of  production 
reduced 

Claudia  Pike 

T-Shirts 
seam  sleeves 

4-23-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Does  not 
want  to 
come  back 
other  job 

Nancy  Atwell 

4-23-52 

♦ 

[3450, 34511 

► 

Nellie  Bouse 

B.V.D. 
button  sew 

4-23-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Willie  Bae  Prine 
trans.  from 
bartacking 

► 

Abry  Smith 

Cutting 

cutter 

4-24-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Lulu  Adcock  trans. 
from  spreading 

Sallie  Shumaker 

T-Shirts 
set  sleeves 

4-23-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Euth  Bouse  5-21-52 

► 

Alleen  Swearinger 

Knitting 

knitter 

4-29-52 

Quit 

no  reason 

Olive  Border  trans. 
from  Terry  Machine 

3451 

Name 

Dept.  &  Oper. 

Date 

► 

Ethel  Baker 

T-Shirts 
seam  sleeves 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Loraine  Holyfield 

4-22-52 

► 

Claire  Beasley 

Finishing 

4-22-52 

Bate  of  production 
reduced 

Bessie  Bush 

T-Shirts 
hem  bottoms 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Bettie  Tompkins 

5-28-52  trans. 
from  another  job 

Annie  Bryant 

B.V.D. 

4-22-52 

Beverly  Johnson 

V 

► 

Grade  Clark 

Finishing 
exam  &  fold 
T-Shirts 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Nell  Miller 

9-5-51  trans.  from 
trunks  &  worked 
alternately  in  ship¬ 
ping  &  finishing 

Mary  Cranford 

T-Shirts 
set  cuffs 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Leva  Holland 

4-17-52  trans.  to 

M.  Cranford’s 
machine  on  4-22-52 

f 

Clara  Davidson 

B.V.D. 
set  neck  face 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Viola  Finch 

* 

Buthie  Faggard 

B.V.D. 
utility  girl 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Vivian  Howard 

Betty  Parker 

>* 

Ina  Goff 

T-Shirt 
seam  sleeves 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Alberta  Barton 

4-21-52  employed 
since  1950  trans.  to 
seam  slv.  4-22-52 

Juanice  Hill 

B.V.D. 
fell  waist 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Lorena  Vice 
employed  12-15-51 
trans.  to  fell 
waist  4-22-52 

to, 

Lucy  Heflin 

Finishing 
exam  &  fold 
T-Shirts 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Gloria  Miller 
trans.  from  Screen 

Print  4-28-52 
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Onnie  Lee  Lynn 

Finishing 
trim  &  exam. 
B.V.D. ’s 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Loraine  Clark 

4-22-52 

4 

Elizabeth  Mills 

Finishing 
exam  &  fold 
T-Shirts 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Joyce  Covington 

4-22-52 

4 

Lena  May 

Finishing 
exam  &  fold 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Inez  Barfield 

4-22-52 

Lona  Pace 

B.V.D. 
fell  waist 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Mildred  Bardwell 
trans.  from  night 
shift  4-22-52 

Annie  Louise  Peden 

T-Shirts 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Exalou  Adams 

4-4-52  trans.  to 

Peden ’s  machine 

4-22-52 

J 

i 

Vadis  Peden 

Finishing 
fold  &  exam 
T-Shirts 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Annie  Pearl  Garner 
6-9-52 

41 

| 

Lela  Pope 

B.V.D. 

bartack 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Willa  Rae  Prine 

5-7-52 

4 

Inez  Beeves 

T-Shirts 
set  bottoms 

4-22-52 

Discharged 

Bernice  Furby 
trans.  from 
finishing 

Respondent  Exhibit  No.  10 

3452 

t 

Name 

Date  Employed 

Dept.  &  Opcr. 

Terminated 

4 

Nancy  Atwell 

4-23-52 

T-Shirts 

Seam  Sleeves 

Loraine  Holyfield 

4-22-52 

T-Shirts 

Seam  Sleeves 

7-15-52 

Quit  to  keep 
house. 

V 

Alberta  Barton 

10-  1-52 
Recall 
4-21-52 

T-Shirts 

T-Shirts 

Seam  Sleeves 

8-15-52  Trans, 
to  Shorts 

10-3-52 

Lack  of  work 

4 

* 

Mabel  Wally 

4-21-52 

Boxer  Trunks 

Shirt  Waist 

7-15-52  Trans, 
to  Shorts 

Attached  buttons 

4 

*4 

Lena  Holland 

10-  1-51 
4-17-52 

T-Shirts 

Set  Cuffs 

1-24-52 

Lack  of  work 

8-11-52 

Illness 

4 
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Mary  Emma  Ladnier 

2-21-52 

T-Shirts 

Mk.  Col. 

7-21-52 

Quit 

No  trans. 

Opal  Castillow 

4-21-52 

Nite 

Boxer  Trunk 

4-23-52 

Quit 

No  Reason 

Helen  Rainer 

4-21-52 

Nite 

Boxer  Trunk 

4-23-52 

Quit 

Minnie  Tilley 

10-  1-52 

2-21-52 

T-Shirts 

Sew  Hangers 
7-15-52  Trans, 
to  B.  V.  D. 

10-22-51 

Lack  of  work 

Wilma  Covington 

4-22-52 

B.  V.  D. 

4-22-52 

Quit 

Edna  Laakso 

4-21-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Bar  Tack 

8-14-52  Trans, 
to  Shorts 

Bar  Tack 

i 

Myrtle  Baxter 

4-22-52 

Boxer  Trunk 

Fell 

7-10-52  Trans, 
to  Shorts 

Label  Sew. 

; 

Mary  McMahon 

4-21-52 

Nite 

Boxer  Trunk 

4-21-52 

Quit 

No  Reason 

Ellen  Nelson 

4-21-52 

Nite 

Boxer  Trunk 

4-21-52 

Quit 

No  Reason 

Melrose  Rivit 

4-21-52 

Boxer  Trunk 

4-23-52 

Quit 

No  Reason 

Ethel  Brasher 

4-21-52 

Boxer  Trunk 

Sm. 

3453 

4-23-52 

Quit 

No  Reason 

Name  Date 

Employed 

Dept.  &  Oper. 

Terminated 

James  Deen 

4-25-52 

Truck  Driver 

5-27-52 

Quit 

Afraid  of  vio¬ 
lence  of  picket 
line 

Beatrice  Dykes 

4-21-52 

Nite  Boxer 

Shorts  Fell 

4-22-52 

Quit 

No  reason 
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Ruby  Pierce  Goff 

10-  5-51 

Kniting 

10-16-51 

Quit 

3-  5-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Another  job. 
4-22-52 

8-18-52 

Sm.  SI.  Sweaters 

Discharged 

Marguerite  Boudreauz 

4-29-52 

Finishing 

T-Shirts 

7-7-52 

Quit 

Illness 

Arthur  White 

5-  6-52 

Watchman 

5-12-52 

Quit 

To  farm 

Mamie  Raines 

5-  5-52 

T-Shirts 

Hm.  SI. 

6-28-52 

Quit 

To  keep 
children 

Doris  Boyd 

5-  8-52 

Boxer  Trunks 

6-26-52  Trans, 
to  Shorts  Fell 

Irene  Rumbley 

4.‘>0.e:o 

T  MM  VM 

7-15-52 

Finishing 

T-Shirts 

Trans  to  B.  V.  D. 

9-19-52 

Lack  of  work 

Joyce  Covington 

4-22-52 

Finishing 

T-Shirts 

7-30-52 

Mill  closed 

7-16-52 

Trans.  B.  V.  D. 

Did  not  recall. 
Lack  of  work 

Inez  Barfield 

4-22-52 

8-18-52 

Finishing 

T-Shirts 

Trans,  to 

Fin.  B.  V.  D. 

Helen  Pierce 

4-21-52 

Finish  T-Shirts 

4-23-52 

Quit 

No  reason 
Recalled — Did 
not  report 

Aline  Wilson 

4-21-52 

8-14-52 

Finishing  T-Shirts 
Trans,  to  shorts 
Gripper 

Bernice  Furby 

4-21-52 

Finishing  T-Shirts 
Exam 

7-15-52 

Quit 

Moved  away. 

Mary  Bernice  Dickens 

4-24-52 

Finishing  T-Shirts 
Exam  &  Fold 

Julius  Vice 

4-21-52 

Finishing 

Alley  Boy 

Rosalean  Bilbo 

4-21-52 

Finish  T-Shirts 

Carrie  McCroy 

4-21-52 

Nite  Boxer 

Trunks  6-26-52 

Trans,  to  Shorts 

7-15-52 

Temp,  lay  off 

[3454] 
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r 

Name 

Date  Employed  Dept.  &  Oper. 

Terminated 

Loda  Mac  Carter 

10-  1-51 

5-19-52 

T-Shirts 

St.  Plackets 

T-Shirts 

St.  Plackets 

4-14-52 

Lack  of  work 

#> 

Sadie  Cranford 

5-20-52 

T-Shirts 

St.  SI. 

Trans.  8-14-52 
to  Shorts 

; 

► 

Ruth  Rouse 

5-21-52 

7-15-52 

T-Shirts 

Trans.  B.  V.  D. 

Cut  out 

; 

Imogene  Hollond 

5-21-52 

T-Shirts 

Sew  hanger 

6-6-52 

Not  satisfactory 

■ 

Juanita  Heandon 

5-22-52 

Box  Trunk 

7-10-52  Trans, 
to  Shorts 

Label  sew. 

8-29-52 

Quit 

Illness 

Pearl  Krebs 

5-21-52 

Finishing 

Box 

1 

Eugene  Adams 

10-  1-51 

5-20-52 

Watchman 

Watchman 

2-22-52 

Lack  of  work 
6-20-52 

Shipyard 

r 

William  C.  Webb 

5-26-52 

Maintance 

6-4-52 

Quit 

Johnny  Kelly 

5-21-52 

Shipping 

8-14-52 

Lack  of  work 

Juanita  Glidewell 

5-  7-52 

Box  Trunks 

Hem  leg 

8-8-52 

Quit 

Care  for  ' 
children 

■ 

Alda  Webb 

5-  7-52 

Box  Trunks 

Hem  legs 

8-15-52 

Quit — to  go 
to  college 

Willa  Rae  Prine 

5-  7-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Bar  Tack 

Mary  Anderson 

5-  7-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Face  seats 

9 

Lola  Mae  Ezell 

3-10-52 

Boxer  Trunks  Fell 
Trans.  8-15-52 
to  B.  V.  D.  fell 

Frances  Ellis 

4-17-52 

Boxer  Trunks 

Trans.  6-26-52 
to  Shorts  to 
make  belts 
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4 

Elma  Bosarge 

5-14-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Hem  leg 

James  Perry 

5-  9-52 

Janitor 

Jean  Miller 

5-20-52 

T-Shirts 

Fell 

Trans,  to 

Shorts  8-14-52 

3455 

Name 

Date  Employed 

Dept.  &  Oper. 

Terminated 

♦ 

Dixie  Pederson 

6-  3-52 

T-Shirts 

7-23-52  Trans, 
to  Shorts 

Gripper 

Willie  Fay  Ivey 

5-23-52 

Boxer  Trunk 

Trans.  6-26-52 
to  Shorts 

Cut  out 

7-28-52 

Mill  closed 

4- 

< 

Bettie  Bailey 

6-  5-52 

Boxer  Trunks 
Trans.  7-10-52 
to  Shorts 

Make  Fly 

Dorothy  Scovell 

6-  4-52 

B.  V.  D. 
hem  leg 

7-30-52 

Mill  closed 

4 

Mary  Murphree 

6-  3-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Jn.  Webb 

1 

Gwendolyn  Fainley 

6-  2-52 

B.  V.  D. 

7-11-52 

Quit 

Husband  going 
to  army 

Genevieve  Davis 

6-  4-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Fell 

8-29-52 

Quit 

Nurse  Train. 

V 

% 

Earline  Baty 

6-  9-52 

Finish  T-Shirt 

8-8-52 

Quit 

Virginia  Miller 

6-  6-52 

Finish  B.  V.  D. 

Mk  Belt 

8-15-52  trans. 
to  shorts 

$ 

«• 

Virginia  Beard 

5-26-52 

Knitting 

Knitt. 

9-19-52 

Lack  of  work 

Irene  Bosarge 

5-27-52 

Sweaters 

St.  SI. 

Allie  Mae  Dungan 

5-29-52 

Sweaters 

St.  Pk. 

8-15-52 

Quit  Illness 

♦ 
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Mary  Baxton 

10-  1-51 
Recall: 
5-27-52 

Sweaters 

“  St.  Pk. 

“  St.  Pk. 

1-4-52 

Lack  of  work 

Jennie  Hamilton 

5-21-52 

Sweaters 

Sm.  SL 

Trans,  to 

Shorts  8-15-52 

Fay  Bowman 

5-29-52 

Sweaters 

6-13-52  ! 
Sickness 

Maxine  Scarbrough 

5-  1-52 

T-Shirts 

Sm.  Sides 

9-8-52 

Lack  of  work 

Bettie  Tompkins 

5-28-52 

T-Shirts 

Hem  Bt. 

9-19-52 

Lack  of  work 

Eunice  Smith 

5-27-52 

Boxer  Trunks 

Shirt 

Trans  8-18-52 
Shorts 

> 
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Name 

Date  Employed 

Dept.  &  Oper. 

Terminated 

Ruby  Smith 

10-  1-51 
5-26-52 

Finish  T-Shirt 

10-21-51 

Lack  of  work 

Shirley  Reeves 
(School  Girl) 

6-  5-52 

Boxer  T-Shirt 

7-15-52 

Boxer  t-shirt 
Finisher 

Lois  Nolan 

6-  6-52 

B.  V.  D.  Hem 
arm  hole 

Mary  Evelyn  Smal] 
(School  Girl) 

6-  6-52 

Boxer  Trunk 

7-15-52 

Boxer  T-Shirt 
Finisher 

Henry  Porter,  Jr. 

5-27-52 

Shipping 

6-4-52 

Quit 

Would  not 
cross  picket 

Robert  Parker 

5-27-52 

Shipping 

8-14-52 

Lack  of  work 

Wesley  Carter 

6-  4-52 

Maint. 

8-11-52 

Lack  of  work 

Kiah  Rayborn 

6-  4-52 

Maint. 

8-11-52 

Lack  of  work 

Robert  Byrd 

6-  4-52 

Maint. 

8-14-52 

Lack  of  work 

Marshall  Watkins 

6-  4-52 

Maint. 

Trans.  8-8-52 

Crease  Pocket 

8-18-52 

Lack  of  work 
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Lorain  e  Clark 

5-28-52 

Finishing 

Exam  T-Shirts 
8-8-52  Trans  to 
Exam  B.  V.  D. 

Alice  Harvey 

10-  -1-52 

Finishing 

Sew  Hangers 

Nora  Wilkerson 
(School  Girl) 

5-27-52 

Finishing 

Box  Trunks 

7-15-52 

Box  Trunks 
Finish 

Eliza  Bell  Tanner 

5-27-52 

Finish 

Boxer  Trunks 
7-10-52  Trans, 
to  Shorts 

Fell 

Martha  Jane  Barfield  5-26-52 
(School  Girl) 

Finish 

Box  Trunks 

7-15-52 

Boxer  Trunk 
Finish 

Ellen  Lowman 
(School  Girl) 

5-28-52 

Finish 

Trunk 

7-15-52 

Boxer  Trunk 
Finished 

Corine  Hudson 

5-28-52 

Finish  B.  V.  D. 

Lamar  Satterwhite 

5-27-52 

Truck  Driver 

6-6-52 

Quit 

Mary  Elma  Waters 

5-  5-52 

Office 

Ola  Peel 

6-  6-52 

Hanger  sew 
Sweaters 

8-15-52  Trans, 
to  Shorts 

Hanger  Sew. 

3457 

Name 

Date  Employed 

Dept.  &  Oper. 

Terminated 

Goldman  Mills 

7-23-52 

Shorts 

Mk  Fly. 

7-28-52 

Genl  Lay  off 
Called  8-14-52 
Moved  away 

Katherine  Brown 

7-23-52 

Shorts 

Leg  hem. 

Mary  Cumberland 

7-23-52 

Shorts 

Fell 

9-19-52 

Tern,  lay  off 

Yernell  Jarvis 

6-  9-52 

Finish 

B.  V.  D. 

E.  J.  Garrison 

6-11-52 

Truck  Driver 

8-16-52 

Quit 

Another  job 
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Walter  Hand 

6-10-52 

Truck  Driver 

9-19-52 

Leave  on  track 
expense 

Doris  Pearce 

G-26-52 

Cutting 

Spread 

7-26-52 

Lack  of  work 

Berticc  Fnrsman 

6-17-52 

T-Shirt 

Sew  Buttons 

Blanche  Parker 

10-  1-51 

1-4-52 

Lack  of  work 

3-12-52 

B.  Trunks 

7-15-52 

Lack  of  work 

John  Kyles 

6-16-52 

Janitor 

9-19-52 

Lack  of  work 

Wilma  Lee  Swanson 

6-24-52 

Sweaters 

Tape 

8-22-52 

Moved  away 

Ruth  Pope 

6-16-52 

Finishing 

Trans.  8-8-52 
Sweaters 

Patch  pocket 

James  L.  Hyatt 

6-16-52 

Finishing 

Press 

7-14-52 

Quit 

Helen  Schumacher 

5-28-52 

Cutter 

Spread 

7-26-52 

Temp,  lay  off 
Lack  of  work 

Gertrude  Allen 

6-10-52 

Sweaters 

Sew  Hanger 

Mae  Rouse 

6-  9-52 

Sweater 

Sm.  SI. 

Trans.  8-8-52 

Trans  to  Shorts 
Mk.  Fly. 

Ethel  Stewart 

10-  1-51 

T-Shirts 

Sm  SI 

6-28-52 

Quit 

Keep  house 

Vera  Jones 

5-19-52 

Finish  T-Shirts 

Girtio  Mae  Harrison 

6-  9-52 

Finish  T-Shirts 
&  B.  Y.  D. 

Anna  Pearl  Gardner 

6-  9-52 

Finish  T-Shirt 

7-10-52 

Moved  away 

Barbarba  Butterworth 

6-  9-52 

Finish  Trunks 

Mill  Closed 

7-28-52 

Did  not  recall 
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Name 

Date  Employed  Dept.  &  Opcr. 

Terminated 

Clara  Jean  Mills 

4-21-52 

Nite 

Boxer  Trunks 

Fell 

6-9-52 

Quit 

To  be  married. 

Anna  Marie  Rose 

4-21-52 

Boxer  Trunk 

Fell 

6-26-52  Trans, 
to  Shorts 

8-21-52  Trans, 
to  B.  V.  D.  Fell 

Mardra  Atwell 

7-22-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Sh.  Webb 

Peggy  Rouse 

7-22-52 

Shorts 

Fell 

Ethel  Townsend 

7-22-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Set  Nk. 

Donna  Dockcns 

7-23-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Set  Nk. 

Robbie  May  Todd 

7-23-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Set  Nk. 

8-11-52 

Lack  of  Work 

Maxine  Holyfield 

7-21-52 

B.  V.  D. 

8-29-52 

Moved  to  Laurel 

Patricia  Southern 

7-23-52 

Shorts 

Cut  Out 

9-19-52 

Temp,  lay  off 

Colenc  Kitchens 

7-23-52 

Shorts 

Mk  Fly 

Nina  Brooks 

7-23-52 

Shorts 

Mk  Fly 

9-19-52 

Temp,  lay  off 

Nona  Veo  Tanner 

7-21-52 

Shorts 

St.  Fly 

Mary  Sue  Gilson 

7-14-52 

Shorts 

Fell 

9-19-52 

Temp,  lay  off 

Jualdine  Johnson 

7-14-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Cut  out 

Lucille  Frazier 

7-21-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Fell 

Izette  Carney 

7-21-52 

B.  V.  D. 

FeH 

Sybil  Norwell 

7-23-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Nk.  Face 

Margaret  Turan 

7-23-52 

B.  V.  D. 
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Eula  Clyde  Garrison 

6-20-52 

Finish 

T 

7-28-52 

Mill  Closed 
Not  recall 

Frey  da  Berry 

6-27-52 

B.  V.  D. 

Fell 

7-7-52 

Beatrice  Marshall 

6-16-52 

Sweaters 

St.  Pk. 

• 

Adale  Lindsey 

6-30-52 

B.  V.  D. 

8-14-52 

Quit 

Baby  sick 

Rosalie  Rawls 

7-14-52 

Shorts 

Mk.  Fly 

Had  no  one  to 
leave  children 
with. 

3459 

7-28-52 

Gen  lay  off 
Called  8-14-52 

Name 

Date  Employed 

Dept.  &  Oper. 

Terminated 

Mary  Ann  Goff 

4-21-52 

Nitc  Boxer 

4-23-52 

Recall : 
8-18-52 

Fell 

Shorts 
attach  belts 

Quit 

No  reason 

Grace  Long 

4-21-52 

Nitc  B. 

Trunks 

4-25-52 

Quit 

No  reason 

Irma  Smith 

4-21-52 

Nite  B. 

Trunks 

4-25-52 

Quit 

No  Reason 

Rose  Vickers 

4-22-52 

B.  V.  D.  Fell 

Lyna  Mizclle 

4-21-52 

B.  V.  D.  Fell 

Dorothy  Mvrick 

4-21-52 

B.  V.  D.  Fell 

! 

Hazel  Taylor 

4-21-52 

B.  V.  D.  Fell 

Mattie  DcAngclo 

4-21-52 

4-22-52 

8-14-52 

Boxer  Trunk 

B.  V.  D.  Hem,  leg 
Trans,  shorts 

Hem  leg 

Gloria  Miller 

4-28-52 

Finish  T-Shirt 

i 
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Rejected  Exhibit  No.  8-F 

May  29, 1952 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Gautier 
Attorney  at  Law 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

Dear  Harold: 

I  am  attaching  hereto  a  report  which  we  received  from 
Lyons  Motor  Company  dated  5/29/52. 

This  report  covers  a  Chevrolet  one-half  ton  truck  which 
we  sent  over  to  have  examined.  It  seems  that  Lyons  found 
sugar  in  the  gas  tank.  I  am  also  attaching  hereto  the 
sugar  which  they  drained  from  the  gas  tank. 

Another  incident  that  occurred  is  nails  were  found  in 
the  driveway  of  Udell  Noff!  He  is  in  charge  of  our  Ship¬ 
ping  Dept.  The  nails  that  were  found  in  his  driveway 
are  the  same  kind  of  nails  found  in  the  driveway  at  the 
Mill. 


Regards. 


JPB  :ew 
att. 


Sincerely, 

The  B.V.D.  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  P.  Boyle 
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Rejected  Exhibit  No.  8-1 

May  29,  1952 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Gautier 
Attorney  at  Law 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

Dear  Harold: 

I  wish  to  report  to  you  some  more  incidents  that  have 
occurred  since  my  last  letter. 

We  had  been  using,  under  a  leasing  agreement,  a  pick-up 
truck  which  is  owned  by  Mrs.  J.  V.  Overstreet,  one  of  our 
supervisors.  We  had  been  hearing  rumors  that  they  were 
going  to  tamper  with  the  truck  and  that  she  was  going  to 
be  arrested,  etc.,  etc.  This  morning  she  reported  to  me 
that  somebody  poured  a  lot  of  sugar  into  her  gas  tank. 
I  have  sent  the  car  up  to  Lyons  Motor  Company  for 
cleansing  and  repair.  They  are  going  to  give  me  a  report 
on  the  condition  they  find  the  gas  line  in. 

In  the  drive  way,  which  is  used  by  our  employees  to 
park  their  car,  we  found  15  nails.  It  seems  that  somebody 
has  thrown  these  nails  around  in  the  parking  lot  in  order 
to  create  flat  tires. 

One  of  our  truck  drivers  who  crossed  the  picket  line 
reported  to  me  that  as  he  was  crossing  the  picket  line  one 
of  the  girls  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  date. 

Sincerely, 

The  B.V.D.  Co.,  Inc. 

JPB  :ew  Joseph  P.  Bovle 

P.S. 

I  am  saving  the  nails  in  my  desk  in  case  you  want  them. 
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IR-995 

Pascagoula,  Miss. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 
DIVISION  OF  TRIAL  EXAMINERS 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Case  No.  15-CA-479 
In  the  Matter  of 
B.V.D.  Company,  Inc. 
and 

International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL 

Charles  Kyle ,  Esq.,  for  the  General  Counsel. 

Henry  G.  Friedlander ,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
Harold  Gautier,  Esq.,  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  for  the 
Respondent. 

Miss  Joe  Lee  Walden,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  the 
Union. 

Before:  Eugene  E.  Dixon,  Trial  Examiner. 

Intermediate  Report  and  Recommended  Order 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  CASE 

Upon  duly  filed  charges  by  International  Ladies’  Gar¬ 
ment  Workers  Union,  AFL,  herein  called  the  Union,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
herein  called  the  General  Counsel,  and  the  Board,  respec¬ 
tively,  by  the  Regional  Director  for  the  Fifteenth  Region 
(New  Orleans)  issued  a  complaint  dated  August  5,  1952, 
against  the  B.V.D.  Company,  Inc.,  herein  called  the  Re¬ 
spondent,  alleging  that  Respondent  had  engaged  in  and  is 


[3491.3492] 

engaging  in  unfair  labor  practices  affecting  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  8  (a)  (1)  and  (3)  and 
Section  2  (6)  and  (7)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  herein  called  the  Act. 

With  respect  to  the  unfair  labor  practices,  the  complaint 
as  amended  at  the  hearing  alleges  in  substance  that  Re¬ 
spondent  (1)  interrogated  and  questioned  its  employees 
about  their  union  activities  and  sympathies;  (2)  threatened 
its  employees  with  economic  reprisal  if  they  continued 
their  support  of  the  Union;  (3)  offered  its  employees 
economic  benefits  for  deserting  the  Union  cause;  (4)  fore- 
bade  union  discussion  on  Company  property  during  free 
time;  (5)  circulated  a  petition  or  letter  among  its  employees 
to  encourage  hostility  to  the  Union;  (6)  called  and  attended 
meetings  to  encourage  its  employees  to  demand  an  election 
to  determine  whether  they  wanted  a  union;  and  (7)  financed 
an  employee  demonstration  against  the  Union  while  it  was 
on  strike. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  Respondent  terminated  the 
employment  of  various  employees1  because  of  their  union 
activities 

3492 

and  has  failed  and  refuses  to  reinstate  them ;  that  Respond¬ 
ent  also  discriminatorily  refuses  to  reinstate  as  requested 
by  them  various  employees2  who  participated  in  an  unfair 
labor  practice  strike  against  Respondent. 

In  its  amended  answer  Respondent  denies  that  it  en¬ 
gaged  in  or  is  engaging  in  any  unfair  labor  practices. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  a  hearing  was  held  at  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi  on  various  dates  from  August  19,  1952,  to 

1  The  names  of  the  employees  and  the  dates  of  their  alleged  terminations 
appear  in  Appendix  A. 

2  The  names  of  these  employees  appear  in  Appendix  B. 
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IE-995 

Pascagoula,  Miss. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 
DIVISION  OF  TRIAL  EXAMINERS 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Case  No.  15-CA-479 
In  the  Matter  of 
B.V.D.  Company,  Inc. 
and 

International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL 

Charles  Kyle,  Esq.,  for  the  General  Counsel. 

Henry  G.  Friedlander,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
Harold  Gautier,  Esq.,  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  for  the 
Respondent. 

Miss  Joe  Lee  Walden ,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  the 
Union. 

Before:  Eugene  E.  Dixon,  Trial  Examiner. 

Intermediate  Report  and  Recommended  Order 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  CASE 

Upon  duly  filed  charges  by  International  Ladies’  Gar¬ 
ment  Workers  Union,  AFL,  herein  called  the  Union,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
herein  called  the  General  Counsel,  and  the  Board,  respec¬ 
tively,  by  the  Regional  Director  for  the  Fifteenth  Region 
(New  Orleans)  issued  a  complaint  dated  August  5,  1952, 
against  the  B.V.D.  Company,  Inc.,  herein  called  the  Re¬ 
spondent,  alleging  that  Respondent  had  engaged  in  and  is 
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engaging  in  unfair  labor  practices  affecting  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  8  (a)  (1)  and  (3)  and 
Section  2  (6)  and  (7)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  herein  called  the  Act. 

With  respect  to  the  unfair  labor  practices,  the  complaint 
as  amended  at  the  hearing  alleges  in  substance  that  Re¬ 
spondent  (1)  interrogated  and  questioned  its  employees 
about  their  union  activities  and  sympathies;  (2)  threatened 
its  employees  with  economic  reprisal  if  they  continued 
their  support  of  the  Union;  (3)  offered  its  employees 
economic  benefits  for  deserting  the  Union  cause ;  (4)  fore- 
bade  union  discussion  on  Company  property  during  free 
time;  (5)  circulated  a  petition  or  letter  among  its  employees 
to  encourage  hostility  to  the  Union;  (6)  called  and  attended 
meetings  to  encourage  its  employees  to  demand  an  election 
to  determine  whether  they  wanted  a  union;  and  (7)  financed 
an  employee  demonstration  against  the  Union  while  it  was 
on  strike. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  Respondent  terminated  the 
employment  of  various  employees1  because  of  their  union 
activities 

3492 

and  has  failed  and  refuses  to  reinstate  them ;  that  Respond¬ 
ent  also  discriminatorily  refuses  to  reinstate  as  requested 
by  them  various  employees2  who  participated  in  an  unfair 
labor  practice  strike  against  Respondent. 

In  its  amended  answer  Respondent  denies  that  it  en¬ 
gaged  in  or  is  engaging  in  any  unfair  labor  practices. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  a  hearing  was  held  at  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi  on  various  dates  from  August  19,  1952,  to 

1  The  names  of  the  employees  and  the  dates  of  their  alleged  terminations 
appear  in  Appendix  A. 

2  The  names  of  these  employees  appear  in  Appendix  B. 
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October  3,  1952.  All  parties  were  represented  at  the  bear¬ 
ing,3  were  afforded  full  opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  examine 
and  cross-examine  witnesses,  to  introduce  evidence,  to 
argue  orally  upon  the  record,  and  to  file  briefs.  A  brief 
has  been  received  from  Respondent. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hearing,  Respondent  moved  (1) 
that  the  complaint  be  remanded  to  the  General  Counsel 
for  further  investigation;4  (2)  for  a  48-hour  continuance 
for  preparation;  (3)  for  a  bill  of  particulars;  and  (4)  that 
the  complaint  be  made  more  definite  and  certain.  The 
motions  for  the  Bill  of  Particulars  and  the  48-hour  con¬ 
tinuance  were  granted  in  part;  the  others  denied. 

Several  motions  were  made  by  Respondent  at  the  end 
of  the  General  Counsel’s  case  in  chief  and  renewed  at  the 
end  of  the  hearing  to  dismiss  the  entire  complaint  and 
portions  thereof.  The  following  allegations  were  dis¬ 
missed,  rulings  on  the  remainder  being  disposed  of  herein : 
That  Respondent 

1.  Discriminatorily  discharged  William  V.  Vice. 

2.  Discriminatorily  discharged  Vickie  Bowman. 

3.  Inquired  of  prospective  employees  whether  or  not 
they  had  previously  been  employed  by  employers  having 
unions  in  their  plants. 

4.  Solicited  strikers  to  return  to  work  by  offering  them 
higher  wages. 

5.  Circulated  an  anti-union  letter  or  petition  among  its 
employees. 

3  Although  entering  an  appearance,  the  Union  representative  was  absent 
most  of  the  hearing. 

4  Respondent  contends  that  the  investigation  of  the  case  was  improperly  and 
unfairly  conducted,  and  that  the  allegations  of  the  complaint  were  not  con¬ 
sonant  with  what  officials  of  the  Fifteenth  Region  had  led  Respondent  to 
believe  they  would  be. 
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6.  Initiated  and  financed  an  employee  demonstration 
against  the  Union  during  its  strike. 

Upon  the  entire  record  of  the  case  and  from  my  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  witnesses,  I  make  the  following: 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT 
I.  The  Business  of  the  Respondent 

Respondent,  B.V.D.  Company,  Inc.,  is  a  Delaware  cor¬ 
poration  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  “T”  shirts,  boxer 
shorts,  and  other  garments.  Its  principal  office  is  located 
in  New  York  City,  and  it  operates  plants  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  In  the  latter  State,  it  operates  a  plant  at 
Pascagoula,  which  manufactures  “T”  shirts  and 

3493 

other  garments. 

During  the  conduct  of  the  operations  at  the  Pascagoula 
plant  during  the  12  months  preceding  the  hearing,  Respond¬ 
ent  purchased  in  excess  of  $100,000  worth  of  material, 
including  cotton  yarns,  worsted  yarns,  rayon  and  piece 
goods,  more  than  90  percent  of  which  was  shipped  to  it 
from  and  through  states  other  than  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
During  the  same  period.  Respondent  processed,  sold  and 
distributed  in  excess  of  $500,000  worth  of  its  finished  prod¬ 
ucts,  more  than  90  percent  of  which  was  shipped  from  its 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi  plant  to  and  through  States  of 
the  United  States  other  than  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Respondent  does  not  deny  that  it  is  engaged  in  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  I  find  Respondent  so 
engaged. 

II.  The  Labor  Organization  Involved 

International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL,  is 
a  labor  organization  within  the  meaning  of  Section  2  (5) 
of  the  Act. 
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III.  The  Unfair  Labor  Practices 

Preliminary  statement  and  theories 
of  the  case 

The  issues  in  this  case  are  relatively  simple  in  the 
abstract.  Early  in  1952  (all  events  occurred  in  1952  unless 
otherwise  noted),  an  organization  campaign  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Union  at  Respondent’s  Pascagoula,  Missis¬ 
sippi  plant,  which  is  the  sole  subject  of  this  proceeding. 
At  a  union  meeting  on  April  21,  it  was  decided  that  a 
volunteer  committee  of  employees,  uncertain  and  unlimited 
in  number,  would  go  to  Dimitri  Nicholas,  Respondent’s 
Vice  President,  the  next  day  during  working  hours  to 
discuss  with  him  recognition  of  the  Union  and  the  rehiring 
of  former  employees  of  the  plant  in  preference  to  em¬ 
ployees  without  previous  experience  in  the  plant.-' 

Promptly  at  10:00  a.m.  on  April  22,  approximately  23 
employees6  left  their  duty  stations  and  proceeded  to  the 
lobby  at  the  plant  entrance,  which  adjoins  the  business 
offices  including  that  of  Nicholas.7  There,  according  to 
plan,  they  met  Ruth  Milev,  the  union  organizer,  and 
confronted  Nicholas  with  their  request  for  an  audience. 
Except  for  a  few  individual  allegations  of  discrimination 

5  The  plant  had  been  operated  for  a  number  of  years  in  garment  manufac¬ 
ture  by  various  managements.  It  had  only  been  since  the  fall  of  1951,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  had  been  under  the  management  and  name  of  Respondent.  It 
appears  that  a  large  number  of  employees  had  worked  for  the  various  manage¬ 
ments  from  the  beginning  and  that  Respondent  relies  largely  on  the  same  labor 
force  as  its  predecessors. 

6  Of  the  23  discharged,  2  employees,  Lena  May,  and  Gladys  Scoval,  testified 
they  did  not  participate  in  the  clocks  incident.  Their  cases  will  be  treated 
separately. 

7  The  employee  time  clocks  were  located  adjacent  to  the  lobby  in  an  aisle 
about  20  feet  wide  leading  into  the  mill.  Some  of  the  girls  got  no  farther 
than  the  passageways  that  these  clocks  formed  in  that  aisle.  Since  this  in¬ 
cident  was  referred  to  as  the  “docks”  incident  throughout  the  hearing,  I 
will  use  that  identification  of  it  from  time  to  time  in  this  report. 
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and  interference,  restraint  and  coercion  both  before  and 
after  April  22,  wliat  took  place  between  Nicholas  and 
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the  employees’  committee  in  a  few  minutes  on  this  April 
22  at  the  clocks  is  the  main  issue  in  the  case. 

The  General  Counsel’s  evidence  in  substance  is  that 
when  the  employees  made  their  request  to  Nicholas  for 
the  conference,  they  were  summarily  discharged.  The 
substance  of  Respondent’s  evidence  is  that  the  employees 
were  several  times  requested  and  given  the  opportunity 
either  to  return  to  work  or  punch  their  cards  and  get  out 
before  their  failure  to  do  either  resulted  in  their  cards 
being  punched  for  them. 

The  clocks  incident,  the  union  meeting  of  the  previous 
night,  the  picketing  that  followed,  and  the  events  surround¬ 
ing  the  picketing  took  the  major  portion  of  five  weeks  to 
litigate.  This  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  Respond¬ 
ent’s  contentions  that  the  pickets  had  conspired  to  engage 
in  violence  and  acts  of  intimidation  and  coercion  during 
the  course  of  the  picketing  which,  except  for  about  three 
weeks  of  a  temporary  injunction,  lasted  from  April  22  to 
the  middle  of  August  ;  and  also  that  the  testimony  of  the 
General  Counsel’s  witnesses  about  the  incident  of  April 
22  and  surrounding  events  was  largely  fabricated  and 
patent  perjury. 

Respondent  also  contends  inter  alia  that  the  only  purpose 
of  the  committee  was  to  seek  Respondent’s  recognition  of 
the  Union  as  bargaining  agent  of  all  the  employees.  Since 
the  Union  did  not  represent  a  majority  of  the  employees, 
it  is  Respondent’s  position  apparently  that  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  does  not  constitute  the  type  of  concerted  activity 
which  the  Act  protects. 
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Another  contention  of  Respondent  is  that  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  action  of  seeking  an  audience  with  top  management 
without  making  an  appointment  through  their  immediate 
supervisors  violated  plant  procedure  and  for  that  reason 
amounted  to  misconduct. 

The  G-eneral  Counsel’s  position  is  that  if  his  witnesses 
are  believed,  the  Respondent  has  clearly  discriminated 
against  the  employees  of  the  committee.  In  the  alternative, 
the  General  Counsel  contends  that  even  if  the  Respondent’s 
version  of  the  April  22  incident  is  credited,  there  is  sound 
precedent  for  holding  that  Respondent’s  action  regarding 
these  employees  was  discriminatory  and  violative  of  the 
Act. 

One  aspect  of  the  case  bearing  on  the  testimony  elicited 
should  be  mentioned.  About  3  months  prior  to  the  Board 
hearing,  the  case  was  the  subject  of  about  2  weeks  of 
court  litigation  in  Pascagoula,  in  connection  with  an 
injunction  proceeding  against  the  Union.  Considering  the 
small  size  of  the  community  and  the  fact  that  the  National 
Guard  had  been  called  on  the  scene,  it  is  obvious  that  local 
interest  in  the  matter  must  have  been  extremely  high. 
A  large  proportion  if  not  a  majority  of  the  witnesses  in 
that  proceeding  testified  in  the  hearing  before  me,  appar¬ 
ently  going  over  a  great  deal  of  the  same  material  in  both 
hearings.  When  questioned  about  discussing  the  case  with 
other  witnesses,  one  witness  forthrightly  answered,  “This 
thing  has  been  discussed  and  discussed  by  everybody  that 
wmuld  discuss  it.”  And  that  must  have  included  practically 
everybody  in  Pascagoula. 

To  what  extent  these  discussions  may  have  developed 
by  repetition  or  mass  suggestion  fixations  as  to  any  of 
the  facts  is  hard  to  guess.  One  thing,  however,  is  pain¬ 
fully  clear.  There 
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is  a  sharp  conflict  in  the  testimony  between  the  General 
Counsel’s  witnesses  and  those  of  the  Respondent  on  prac¬ 
tically  every  issue  in  the  case,  including  physical  facts  as 
well  as  metaphysical. 

In  resolving  these  conflicts,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze 
here  the  testimony  word  for  word  or  witness  by  witness. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearing  from  my  observation  of 
the  witnesses  and  in  my  study  of  the  record,  I  developed 
convictions  as  to  where  the  substantial  truth  lies.  In 
making  these  resolutions,  I  am  mindful  of  the  discussion 
and  reiteration  the  facets  of  the  case  must  have  had.  I  am 
also  aware  of  the  deficiencies  and  discrepancies  in  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  and  at  times  their 
evasiveness  and  lack  of  candor.  However,  the  testimony 
of  others  of  the  witnesses,  both  the  manner  in  which  they 
testified  and  what  they  said,  in  my  opinion,  stands  out  for 
its  candid,  outspoken  qualities,  unshaken  by  vigorous  and 
grueling  cross-examination.8 

B.  The  clocks  incident  of  April  22 
1.  The  circumstances 

Fourteen  of  the  General  Counsel’s  witnesses  testified 
about  the  clocks  incident  before  I  ruled,  over  Respondent’s 
objection  that  I  would  receive  no  further  evidence  from 
the  General  Counsel’s  witnesses  on  the  matter,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  be  cumulative.  The  General  Coun¬ 
sel’s  testimony,  in  substance9  was  that  at  the  union  meeting 

8  Examples  of  this  type  of  witness  were  Mildred  Burchfield  and  Louise  Peden 
whose  calm,  forthright  attitude  on  the  stand  was  indicative  of  great  reliabil¬ 
ity.  Also  highly  reliable  and  articulate  were  Clara  Davidson,  Inez  Reeves  and 
Lucy  Heflin.  No  comment  is  needed  on  the  testimony  of  Lena  May  upon  which 
I  place  little  credence. 

9  Far  from  being  of  a  pattern  indicative  of  a  fabricated  and  memorized 
recital,  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  has  numerous  variations  regarding 
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the  night  before,  it  was  decided  that  a  committee  of  the 
employees  desiring  to  participate  would  go  to  Nicholas  the 
next  morning  at  10:00  a.m.  to  discuss  recognition  and  the 
question  of  hiring  preference  for  former  employees  of 
the  plant.  A  showing  of  hands  for  volunteers  was  asked. 
Ruth  Miley,  the  union  organizer,  agreed  to  meet  them  at 
the  plant  lobby  and  to  speak  for  them.  In  the  event  she 
was  not  permitted  to  do  so,  one  of  the  employees,  Bessie 
Bush,  was  to  do  the  talking.  Several  of  the  employees 
who  had  not  attended  the  meeting  were  informed  about 
the  plan  the  next  morning  and  asked  if  they  wanted  to 
participate.  Some  did,  some  did  not. 

At  the  agreed  time,  the  employees  left  their  machines 
(shutting  them  off)  and  their  work  tables  and  proceeded 
in  an  orderly  manner  to  the  rendezvous.  At  this  time, 
Nicholas,  having  been  asked  for  at  the  lobby  by  Miley, 
came  to  the  lobby  from  the 
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plant,  walking  between  the  time  clocks  into  the  lobby  where 
Miley  was  sitting.  Some  of  the  employees  were  already 
there,  were  arriving  on  the  scene  simultaneously  with 
Nicholas,  or  arrived  shortly  after  he  did.10  Milev  rose  to 
greet  him,  introducing  herself  as  a  representative  of  the 
Union.  Nicholas  commented  that  she  couldn’t  be  with  a 


what  was  said  and  the  sequence  of  remarks.  Statements  or  circumstances 
testified  to  by  some  were  not  remembered  by  others.  There  is  unequivocal 
unanimity,  however,  in  the  General  Counsel’s  testimony  that  no  suggestion, 
order,  or  opportunity  was  voiced  by  Nicholas  that  the  employees  return  to  their 
machines.  I  am  setting  forth  the  General  Counsel’s  testimony  on  this  incident 
as  a  composite.  In  so  doing,  I  am  reflecting  the  essential  aspects  and  general 
tenor  of  the  General  Counsel’s  evidence. 

Several  witnesses  testified  that  as  they  were  proceeding  up  the  main  aisle 
of  the  plant  Nicholas,  walking  in  the  same  direction,  passed  them,  went  beyond 
the  aisle  to  the  clocks  a  few  steps,  came  back,  and  proceeded  to  the  lobby  a 
moment  after  they  turned  into  it. 
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finer  organization.  Miley  then  told  Nicholas  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  her  girls  and  his  girls  wanted  to  talk  to  him. 
Nicholas  turned  toward  the  group  and  asked,  “Is  this  your 
committee?”  Miley  answered  that  it  was.  His  face  be¬ 
coming  flushed  and  raising  his  voice  in  anger,  Nicholas 
said,  “Well,  I  tell  you  what  they  can  do.  You  can  punch 
your  cards  and  get  out.”  Miley  protested,  “Mr.  Nicholas, 
you  can’t  fire  those  girls  like  that.  It’s  against  the  law.” 
Nicholas  said  “If  you  had  come  to  me  in  a  nice  way  I 
would  have  talked  to  you.”11 

One  or  two  of  the  employees  then  asked  Nicholas,  “. . .  do 
you  mean  you’re  firing  us  for  union  activities?”  Nicholas 
retorted,  “You  heard  what  I  said.  Punch  your  cards  and 
get  out  the  damned  door.  You’re  fired.”12 

Apparently  at  this  point  some  one  asked  Miley  if 
they  had  to  punch  their  cards.  She  replied  that  they  did 
not;  that  if  they  were  fired  they  did  not  have  to  punch 
their  cards  in  order  to  be  paid.  Nicholas  then  ordered 
the  payroll  clerk,  Seaman,  to  punch  the  girls’  cards  for 
them.  She  protested  that  she  did  not  know  their  names, 
whereupon  it  was  agreed  between  Seaman  and  Nicholas 
that  Seaman  would  know  at  noon  by  the  unpunched  lunch 
hour  cards,  at  which  time  she  could  punch  them. 

One  or  two  of  the  employees  asked  Nicholas  if  they 
could  go  back  into  the  plant  and  get  their  personal  belong¬ 
ings.  Nicholas  replied,  “Yes,  please  do.”  Several  did, 
some  testifying  that  when  they  got  back  to  the  lobby  the 
girls  were  already  outside.  Inez  Reeves,  however,  testi- 

u  Only  one  of  the  General  Counsel’s  witnesses,  Clara  Davidson,  testified  to 
this  remark  on  direct  examination,  although  one  or  two  others  testified  on 
cross-examination  that  they  believed  Nicholas  made  some  such  remark. 

12  Some  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  Nicholas  prefaced  this  remark  with 
the  word  “yes”.  In  my  opinion,  the  statement  is  as  valid  as  an  admission 
with  or  without  the  affirmation. 
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fied  that  she  returned  immediately  and  found  some  of  the 
girls  were  still  standing  in  the  lobby  talking.1*  Miley  was 
saying  that  if  they  were  fired  they  did  not  have  to  punch 
their  cards.  Apparently,  they  then  left  the  plant  at  which 
time  they  began  picketing. 

The  estimates  of  the  witnesses  as  to  the  length  of  time 
consumed  for  the  entire  incident  range  from  2  to  3  minutes 
to  not  over  10  minutes.  There  was  testimony  by  some  that 
Nicholas  was  shouting  and  waving  his  arms,  that  he  gritted 
his  teeth, 
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became  red  with  anger  until  the  blood  vessels  stood  out 
on  his  forehead  perceptibly.  Admittedly,  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  make  an  appointment  with  Nicholas.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  General  Counsel’s  witnesses  testified  that  had 
they  been  given  the  opportunity  to  go  back  to  work  they 
would  have  done  so.  This  testimony  came  out  not  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  direct  question,  but  on  cross-examination  as 
spontaneous  explanations  connected  with  their  denials  that 
they  had  been  requested  or  given  the  opportunity  to  go 
back  to  work. 

It  appears  from  Respondent’s  testimony  that  an  hour 
or  two  before  Miley  arrived  at  the  plant  on  April  22, 
Louise  Roberts,  assistant  payroll  clerk,  had  been  informed 
by  another  employee  of  Miley ’s  impending  visit  and  “.  .  . 
that  a  bunch  of  the  girls  were  going  out  at  10:00  that 
morning  to  organize  a  union.  ...”  Before  either  Nicholas 
or  Plant  Manager  Boyle  arrived,  Roberts  passed  this  in¬ 
formation  on  to  Seaman.  Having  heard  such  rumors  be¬ 
fore  and  not  believing  this  one,  the  latter  did  not  report 
it  to  Nicholas  or  Boyle. 

13  Reeves’  job  at  the  time  apparently  was  boxing  “T,J  shirts,  which  section 
was  no  more  than  150  feet  from  the  lobby,  as  revealed  by  a  floor  plan  of  the 
plant  received  in  evidence. 
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According  to  Nicholas’  direct  testimony,  at  about  10:00 
a.m.  he  was  in  the  trimming  department  when  he  got  a 
call  from  the  office  informing  him,  “There’s  a  lady  here 
to  see  you,”  to  which  he  replied,  “Well,  that’s  nice.  I’ll 
be  in  as  soon  as  I  can.”  He  then  started  slowly  up  the 
main  aisle  of  the  mill  toward  the  lobby  when  he  saw  Seaman 
coming  toward  him,  motioning  him  to  come  up.  He  mo- 
tioned  to  her  that  he  was  coming,  whereupon  she  turned 
back  to  the  office,  and  he  quickened  his  pace.  As  he  turned 
into  the  aisle  leading  to  the  clocks  and  the  lobby,  he  noticed 
behind  him  a  “number  of  girls  had  risen  to  their  feet; 
they  were  moving  their  arms”  motioning  to  other  em¬ 
ployees.  This  was  the  first  time  he  noticed  any  of  the 
“clocks”  incident  activity  on  the  part  of  anyone.  Ahead 
of  him,  he  observed  about  5  girls  standing  near  the  clocks 
and  3  strangers  sitting  in  the  lobby.  As  he  approached, 
Miley  arose.  After  mutual  instructions  and  Nicholas’ 
remark  that  Miley  couldn’t  be  with  a  finer  organization, 
his  testimony  was  as  follows : 

I  said,  “Well,  now,  what  can  I  do  for  you?”  She  said 
to  me,  “You  can’t  do  very  much  for  me.  The  girls — 
Some  of  my  girls  and  some  of  your  girls  want  to  speak 
to  vou.  ’  ’ 

And  I  said  to  her,  “Well,  what  is  this  all  about?”  and 
she  said,  “Well,  it’s  not  for  me  to  tell  you.  They’ll  tell 
you.” 

I  said,  “I’m  busy,  and  I’d  certainly  like  to  know  what 
I  am  standing  here  for,  or  what  I’m  doing.” 

And  she  says,  “Well,  this  committee  will  tell  you.  They 
want  to  talk  to  you.” 

So  I  turned  around,  standing  right  next  to  her,  and 
I  looked  toward  the  time  clocks,  the  direction  in  which 
she  was  facing,  and  I  saw  that  a  group  of  girls  had 
congregated  around  the  clocks,  and  just  slightly  in  front 
of  the  clocks.  I  have  since  come  to  find  out  that  there 
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were  23  or  24  of  them,  but  at  that  time  I  didn’t  know 
how  many  there  were. 

I  looked  at  these  girls  and  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Miley, 
and  I  turned  to  the  girls  and  I  said  to  them,  “Now:,  listen, 
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girls,  I  have  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  and  I’m  very  busy. 
I’m  an  employee  of  this  company,  just  the  way  you  are. 
I’ve  got  production  to  get  out,  and  I’ve  work  to  do.  Now- 
go  back  to  your  machines  and  go  back  to  w’ork. 

And  Mrs.  Miley  interrupted  me  at  this  point  and  she 
says,  “You  don’t  have  to  go  any  place.”  And — oh,  prior 
to  that  incident,  incidentally,  while  I  was  speaking  to 
Mrs.  Miley,  I  said  to  her,  “Well,  this  is  a  very  peculiar 
way  to  come  and  see  me.  If  you  w’ould  have  arranged  an 
appointment  with  me  I  w^ould  have  been  very  glad  to 
discuss  anything  with  you.” 

And  she  didn’t  answer  that. 

Then,  as  I  wras  speaking  to  the  girls  and  told  them 
to  go  back  to  work,  She  interrupted  me  and  said,  over 
my  voice,  she  shouted  to  me,  “You  don’t  have  to  go  any 
place.”  And  I  looked  at  the  girls  and  I  said,  “Girls, 
now  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  w’rong  w’ay  to  come  to 
see  me,  and  you  know-  it.  And  there  is  a  right  time  and 
a  nice  way  to  go  about  these  things.  This  is  neither 
the  right  time  nor  the  nice  way.  Nowt  go  back  to  your 
machines  and  go  to  work.” 

And  she  says,  “You  don’t  have  to  go  anyplace.  He’s 
going  to  talk  to  you.  He  has  to  talk  to  you.” 

And  I  says,  “Well,  look,  I  am  still  running  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  and  I  looked  at  Miss  Miley,  and  then  I  looked 
at  the  girls,  “And  I’m  not  taking  orders  from  anyone. 
I’m  requesting  that  you  go  back  to  your  machines  and  you 
go  to  wrork  and  cut  this  thing  out  and  let’s  go  back  and 
do  what  we  had  to  do.” 
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And  I  said,  “If  you  are  not  going  to  do  that,  then  punch 
your  time  cards  and  leave  the  mill.” 

And  she  says,  “You  don’t  have  to  punch  your  time 
cards.  He’s  going  to  pay  you  anyway.  He  can’t  fire 
you.  The  law  doesn’t  allow  him  to  fire  you.”  And 
she  started  to  give  me  a  general  dissertation  on  the  law 
of  the  thing.” 

Q.  Tell  us  what  she  said,  please.  A.  Well,  she  said, 
“He  has  no  right  to  fire  you;  he  has  to  talk  to  you;  there’s 
a  National  Labor  Relations  Board,”  or  something  to  that 
effect,  “and  he’s  going  to  pay  you,  and  he  has  to  pay 
you  and  you  don’t  have  to  punch  your  cards.” 

So  I  told  the  girls  again,  I  said,  “Now  either  you 
go  back  to  your  machines  and  you  go  to  work  or  you  punch 
your  cards  and  you  go  out.” 

And  they  just  stood  there,  and  they  were  talking  and 
everybody  was  talking,  and  there  was  a  general  commotion 
going  in  the  place.  And  when  nothing  happened,  I  turned 
to  them  again,  I  said,  “Now,  if  you  are  not  going  to  go  back 
to  work,  then  I’m  going 
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to  have  your  cards  punched  for  you  and  you  are  not  going 
to  punch  your  cards,  I’m  going  to  have  them  punched  for 
you.” 

And  I  turned  to  Birdie  Seaman,  who  was  standing 
just  in  the  lobby  at  the  entrance  to  the  main  office,  and  I 
said,  “Birdie,  punch  these  girls  out  if  they  are  not  going 
back  to  work.” 

She  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I  don’t  know  who  these  girls 
are.  I  could  punch  them  out  at  lunch  time,  if  that  would 
be  all  right.” 

I  said,  “That’s  fine.  In  other  words,  anybody  who 
doesn’t  go  back  to  work  and  who  leaves  the  mill,  at  lunch 
time  any  cards  that  are  not  punched,  you  pull  them ,  and 
punch  them  and  give  me  a  list  of  the  names.” 
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And  with  that  I  walked  away  from  the  group  and  I 
started  to  walk  past  Birdie  Seaman  into  the  main  office, 
and  the  girls,  some  of  them  were  laughing  and  joking,  and 
Mrs.  Miley  was  still  talking,  and  I  just  walked  away  from 
them,  and  I  don’t  know  what  she  said,  but  she  did  say 
something,  and  then  they  walked  outside. 

Nicholas  further  testified  in  response  to  a  question  as 
to  whether  he  raised  his  voice  in  speaking  to  the  girls, 
“Well,  I  had  to  because  they  were  about  10  to  12  feet  away 
from  the  two  of  us,  and  when  I  turned  to  them  and  they 
were  talking  among  themselves,  I  raised  my  voice  to  the 
point  that  I  thought  necessary  to  be  heard.” 

On  cross-examination,  Nicholas  testified  that  when  he 
observed  the  girls  getting  up  from  their  machines  “there 
was  a  general  commotion  going  on,”  that  the  girls  were 
calling  to  others.  Seeing  all  this,  however,  he  did  not  stop 
to  question  about  it  nor  did  he  give  “the  matter  a  heck 
of  a  lot  of  thought.”  “This  might  be  hard  for  you  to 
understand,”  he  testified,  “but  I  wasn’t  concerned;  I 
just  walked  straight  ahead.  I  didn’t  know  what  was 
happening,  and  I  didn’t  think  long  enough  to  make  up 
my  mind;”  and  further,  “It  was  one  of  those  incidents. 
I  didn’t  give  it  any  thought  at  all.”  Agreeing  that  he 
in  the  injunction  proceeding  had  described  the  incident  as 
a  commotion  which  was  not  proper  and  upon  which  he 
thought  he  had  legal  rights,  he  testified,  “.  .  .  the  only 
time  it  really  struck  me,  the  impact  of  the  thing  hit  me, 
was  after  I  started  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Miley.  Then  I  real¬ 
ized  what  I  had  seen.”  He  further  testified  that  he  did  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  who  wanted  to  see  him  at  the  lobby ; 
that  when  he  first  turned  to  address  the  girls  his  exact 
words  were,  “I’m  running  a  business  here.  I’m  not 
running  a  Boy  Scout  Camp.  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 
I’m  an  employee  of  this  company.  I’ve  got  a  production 
to  get  out,  and  I  expect  you  to  go  back  to  your  machines 
and  go  to  work.” 
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He  further  testified  on  cross-examination  that  he 
“wouldn’t  say  (the  girls)  weren’t  paying  any  attention,” 
but  “a  few  in  the  hack  might  have  been  talking  with 
each  other,  that  generally  speaking  I’d  say  they  were 
listening  to  what  I  had  to  say”;  that  even  when  Miley 
interrupted  him  to  countermand  his  second  request  that 
the  girls  go  back  to  work  he  was  not  getting  “a  little 
peeved”;  that  Miley  countermanded  everything 
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he  said  and  he  “was  neither  in  the  mood  nor  in  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  having  an  argument  with  her  or  a  discussion  with 
her  as  to  who  was  going  to  say  what.”  After  he  told 
Seaman  to  punch  the  cards  and  started  into  the  office,  he 
“had  nothing  else  to  say.”  He  “had  repeated  (himself) 
like  a  broken  record.  Nothing  had  happened,  and  (he) 
didn’t  know  if  anything  was  going  to  happen,  and  (he)  felt 
a  little  ridiculous  standing  there  giving  an  order  that  no¬ 
body  was  paying  any  attention  to.”  He  also  testified 
that  at  no  time  during  the  incident  did  anyone  in  the 
group  except  Miley  address  any  remarks  or  questions 
to  him,  nor  did  anyone  seek  permission  to  go  back  and 
get  personal  belongings. 

Obviously,  the  shorter  the  time  element  that  is  estab¬ 
lished  on  this  incident,  the  more  it  tends  to  support  the 
General  Counsel’s  version.  It  is  also  obvious  that  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  passage  of  time  in  an  incident  such  as  this, 
dramatic  and  emotional  as  it  -was,  may  be  quite  erratic. 
In  this  connection,  an  objective  basis  of  measurement  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  testimony  of  Respondent’s  witness,  Plant 
Manager  Boyle.  Boyle  testified  that  he  was  in  the  shipping 
department  going  over  some  work  with  employees  at  10 
o’clock,  when  some  one  informed  him  that  a  union  lady 
was  in  the  lobby  asking  for  Nicholas.  Asked  if  he  went 
right  up  to  the  lobby,  he  testified,  “Yes,  I  finished  up 
whatever  I  was  doing  and  went  right  up  to  the  lobby  to 
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see  what  wms  going  on.”  While  there  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  show  what  Boyle  was  doing  or  how  long  it 
took  him  to  finish  it  before  he  went  to  the  lobby,  the  tenor 
of  the  testimony  is  that  he  went  to  the  lobby  practically 
immediately  upon  learning  of  Miley’s  presence.  Surely, 
if  his  purpose  was  to  ‘see  what  was  going  on,  he  would 
have  delayed  but  momentarily.  As  he  approached  at  the 
left  side  of  the  time  clocks  (which  were  nearest  the  door¬ 
way  from  the  lobby  to  the  offices),  he  heard  Nicholas 
saying  “something  to  the  effect,  ‘Will  you  girls  please  go 
back  to  your  machines  or  punch  out?’  ”  Boyle  continued 
to  move  in  toward  the  offices.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the 
dividing  line  between  the  lobby  and  the  clocks,  no  one 
having  spoken  to  Nicholas  in  the  meantime,  the  latter 
turned  to  Seaman,  who  was  standing  in  the  office  door¬ 
way,  and  said,  “Birdie,  if  these  girls  won’t  punch  their 
cards  out,  I  want  you  to  punch  them  out.”  She  replied 
she  did  not  know  who  they  were.  Nicholas  told  her,  “Well, 
whoever  is  not  punched  out  at  lunch  time,  their  cards 
wall  be  remaining  in  the  rack;  pull  those  cards.”  At  this 
point,  Nicholas  and  Boyle  went  into  the  office,  and  nothing 
more  was  said  between  management  and  the  committee, 
the  latter  leaving  the  plant.  By  Boyle’s  own  admission, 
he  arrived  at  the  clock  at  the  very  end  of  the  incident. 

The  blueprint  of  the  plant  floor  plan  received  in  evi¬ 
dence  shows  that  the  entrance  of  the  shipping  depart¬ 
ment  was  located  approximately  270  feet  (figuring  in 
straight  lines  and  right  angles  through  the  various  passage 
aisles)  from  the  time  clocks.  On  this  basis,  utilizing  stand¬ 
ard  army  gait  of  30-incli  paces,  120  per  minute,  it  would 
have  taken  less  than  a  minute  for  Boyle  to  have  traversed 
the  area  between  the  shipping  department  and  the  time 
clocks.  Allowing  30  seconds  for  Boyle  to  have  disposed 
of  what  he  was  doing  and  another  30  seconds  for  cov¬ 
ering  any  additional  walking  he  had  to  do  from  whatever 
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point  he  was  at  in  the  shipping  department,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  entire  incident  may  have  taken  less  than  2 
minutes.  ; 

This  is  consistent  with  another  significant  and  objective 
fact.  Only  one  of  the  employees,  Lona  Pace,  punched 
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her  own  card.  That  card  shows  that  it  was  10:01  a.m. 
when  she  punched  out. 

Repeatedly  on  cross-examination,  the  General  CounsePs 
witnesses  on  the  clocks  incident  were  confronted  with  a 
request  to  explain  the  obvious  discrepancy  in  the  time 
element  between  what  they  testified  transpired  and  the 
time  they  estimated  the  incident  involved.  Nicholas  also 
wns  so  confronted.  Here  is  the  testimony: 

Q.  Probably  didn’t  take  any  more  than  a  few  minutes? 
A.  I’d  say  it  took  about  10  minutes. 

Q.  You  have  related  most  of  the  conversation,  Mr. 
Nicholas?  It  certainly  didn’t  take  10  minutes  to  fell  us 
all  that  vou  told  about  the  things.  A.  You  sav — certainlv 
it  makes  a  big  difference  if  I  talk  to  you  rapidly,  and  I 
know  what  transpired,  and  I  know-  the  facts  of  the  matter, 
and  I  am  just  repeating  them.  But,  when  I  met  Mrs. 
Miley,  I  took  my  time  in  saying  “hello”  to  her,  and  I 
listened  to  see  what  organization  she  was  wnth,  and  I  just 
didn’t  immediately  say,  “Well,  my  name  is  Nicholas.  You 
couldn’t  be  with  a  finer  organization.”  I  stopped  and 
considered  and  tried  to  figure  what  wras  going  on,  the 
way  you  w’ould  do. 

Nicholas’  testimony  on  the  clocks  incident  was  sub¬ 
stantially  corroborated  by  3  people  besides  Boyle — Roberts, 
Seaman,  and  a  former  office  manager  of  Respondent, 
William  Nelson.  Specifically,  they  confirmed  his  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  employees  were  told  to  go  back  to  work 
before  they  were  requested  to  punch  their  cards  and  leave 
the  plant;  and  further  that  at  no  stage  of  the  incident 
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did  Nicholas  appear  to  be  angry.  Both  Nelson  and  Sea¬ 
man,  however,  testified,  contrary  to  Nicholas,  that  Nicholas 
did  not  raise  his  voice  or  talk  any  louder  than  normally. 
All  three  witnesses  placed  the  employees  much  closer  to 
Nicholas  than  his  testimony  did. 

Contrary  to  Nicholas,  Seaman  testified  that  Nicholas 
made  no  motion  to  her  as  he  approached  her  in  the  plant ; 
that  she  waited  for  him  about  50  feet  down  the  main  aisle 
from  the  clocks  and  started  to  walk  back  to  the  lobby 
with  him,  but  that  he  gradually  drew  ahead  of  her  reach¬ 
ing  the  lobby  before  she  did.14  She  further  testified  that 
at  no  time  when  they  met  and  were  walking  together  did 
she  speak  to  him  or  he  to  her.  Explaining  why  she  did 
not  tell  him  what  she  wanted  him  for,  she  testified,  “I 
didn’t  have  to  talk  to  him.  He  had  already  got  the  in¬ 
formation.”  She  also  testified  that  as  she  turned  around 
and  started  back  to  the  lobby  she  noticed  the  commotion 
of  the  girls  in  the  “T”  shirt  section  getting  up  from 
their  machines  and  motioning  to  one  another,  and  that 
she  “walked  right  on  by  them.”  According  to  her  testi¬ 
mony,  at  no  time  during  her  four  years  employment  in 
the  plant  had  she  ever  heard  of  any  union  activity  in  the 
plant,  nor  was  she  aware  of  a  union  compaign  involving 
Respondent. 

3502 

Concluding  Findings 

Even  in  the  absence  of  subsequent  relevant  statements 
and  actions  of  Respondent  bearing  on  this  issue,  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  above  evidence  I  feel  tends  to  support  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel’s  version  rather  than  Respondent’s.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe,  for  instance,  that  although  Roberts 


This  was  on  cross-examination.  On  direct  examination  she  had  first  testi¬ 
fied  that  she  did  not  go  up  to  Nicholas  but  simply  motioned  for  him. 
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and  Seaman  had  learned  that  a  union  demonstration  was 
planned  for  that  morning  nothing  was  said  about  it  to 
Boyle  or  Nicholas.  That  Seaman  shrugged  it  off  so 
unconcerned  is  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  her  tes¬ 
timony  that  she  had  never  been  aware  of  any  union 
activity  in  Respondent’s  plant  during  the  four  years  she 
had  worked  there.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  Roberts’ 
testimony  that  Seaman  told  her  the  reason  Seaman  did  not 
believe  the  girls  would  walk  out  was  because  she  had 
heard  such  rumors  before.  Even  harder  to  believe  is  that 
Roberts  did  not  inform  Nicholas  who  the  person  was 
that  wanted  to  see  him  when  he  was  called  about  Miley’s 
presence.  Having  heard  that  there  w’as  going  to  be  a 
walkout,  the  appearance  of  Miley  must  have  confirmed 
the  rumor  for  Roberts.  Significantly,  Boyle,  although 
apparently  called  upon  to  play  no  part  in  the  scene,  was 
informed  that  a  union  lady  wanted  to  see  Nicholas. 

Another  aspect  of  the  evidence  that  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  is  Respondent’s  testimony  that  throughout  the  inci¬ 
dent  Nicholas  showed  no  anger.  The  testimony  on  its 
face,  I  believe,  refutes  this.  Nicholas’  sharp  remark  to 
Miley  that  “I’m  busy,  and  I’d  certainly  like  to  know’  what 
I  am  standing  here  for,  or  wdiat  I’m  doing”  when  he  asked 
Miley  w-hat  it  wTas  all  about  could  hardly  be  called  a 
pleasantry.  Nor  could  the  sarcasm  of  his  opening  remark 
to  the  girls  that  he  was  running  a  business  and  not  a 
Boy  Scout  Camp  be  classed  as  a  gentle  touch.  When 
Miley  countermanded  his  second  order  that  the  girls  go 
back  to  w’ork,  and  he  said,  “Well,  look,  I  am  still  running 
the  business,  and  I’m  not  taking  orders  from  anyone,”  it 
is  apparent  that,  contrary  to  his  testimony,  he  must  have 
been  at  least  “a  little  peeved.”  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  his  state  of  mind  when  he  assembled  the  entire 
plant  later  that  morning  to  speak  to  them  about  the  event. 
At  that  time,  according  to  his  testimony,  he  told  the  em- 
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ployees  “it  would  be  a  cold  day  in  hell  when  “he”  would 
tolerate  that  kind  of  misconduct  in  the  mill. — ” 

Raising  still  further  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  re¬ 
liability  of  Respondents’  testimony  on  this  issue  are  the 
discrepancies  between  the  testimony  of  Nicholas  and  Sea¬ 
man  regarding  their  action  in  the  plant  just  preceding  the 
encounter  with  the  committee.  As  will  be  recalled, 
Nicholas  testified  that  when  Seaman  saw  him  motion 
that  he  was  coming  she  turned  and  went  back  to  the  office. 
Seaman’s  testimony  was  that  he  did  not  motion  and  that 
she  waited  for  him  and  started  walking  back  with  him. 
Moreover,  she  testified  that  as  she  started  back  to  the 
lobby  she  noticed  the  “commotion”  of  the  girls  in  the 
T-shirt  section  starting  for  the  clocks  and  “walked  right 
on  by  them.”  The  T-shirt  section  at  this  time  was  located 
on  the  front  side  of  the  plant  extending  about  80  feet 
from  a  point  starting  about 
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30  feet  from  the  aisle  leading  from  the  clocks.13  Adjoin¬ 
ing  the  T-shirt  section  and  extending  for  approximately 
another  40  feet  on  the  same  side  of  the  plant  was  the 
trimming  and  boxing  department. 

By  Seaman’s  testimony,  she  met  Nicholas  about  50  feet 
down  the  main  aisle  of  the  plant.  This  would  have  carried 
her  about  20  feet  into  the  area  bordered  by  the  T-shirt 


is  The  main  structure  of  the  plant  is  a  rectangular  shaped  building  approxi¬ 
mately  120'  x  600'  facing  south.  Extending  through  the  center  of  this  struc¬ 
ture  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  600  feet  was  an  aisle  or  passageway  sep¬ 
arating  the  departments  located  in  the  front  of  the  building  from  those  located 
in  the  back.  A  little  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the  structure  adjoining  it  on 
the  front  is  a  rectangular  offset  or  projection  approximately  40'  x  120%  which 
houses  the  business  offices,  the  time  clocks,  and  an  entrance  lobby.  An  aisle 
leads  from  the  lobby  and  the  clocks  to  the  plant  adjoining  the  long  center 
aisle  of  the  plant  perpendicularly.  In  his  testimony,  Nicholas  identified  the 
then  location  of  the  various  departments  as  he  penciled  their  rough  outlines 
in  red  on  the  blueprint.  These  are  only  approximations  and  are  not  in  accurate 
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section.  In  walking  right  by  the  “commotion”  she  de¬ 
scribed  she  saw  in  the  T-shirt  section,  it  is  obvious  that 
as  she  started  to  walk  back  with  him,  Nicholas  must  have 
been  in  position  to  see  what  she  saw  before  he  arrived 
at  the  aisle  leading  into  the  lobby.  Nicholas  might  have 
been  preoccupied  and  not  have  noticed.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  having  noticed  until  an  instant  before  he  walked 
up  to  Miley  best  serves  the  purposes  of  his  testimony  that 
he  had  no  idea  what  the  situation  was  that  awaited  him 
in  the  lobby. 

Another  conflict  in  Respondent’s  testimony  which  raises 
doubt  as  to  Nicholas’  reliability  as  a  witness  is  his  placing 
the  girls  of  the  committee  10  to  12  feet  from  him  and 
Miley  as  a  reason  for  raising  his  voice,  when  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  both  Nelson  and  Seaman  grouped  the  girls  close 
in  around  him.  Nelson’s  testimony  on  this  point  has  its 
own  questionable  twist.  He  placed  the  majority  of  the 
girls  between  Nicholas  and  the  outside  entrance  and  be¬ 
tween  Nicholas  and  the  west  wall  of  the  lobby.  In  view 
of  Nicholas’  testimony  that  when  he  approached  Miley 
there  were  only  4  or  5  employees  already  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  clocks,  this  would  have  meant  that  those  who  got 
between  Nicholas  and  the  entrance  would  have  had  to 
walk  past,  between  or  around  Nicholas  and  Miley  after 
the  remarks  began  and  at  a  time  when  the  drama  of  the 
situation  would  noramlly  have  arrested  their  movement 
and  attention  at  the  side  of  their  approach  rather  than 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lobby.  Since  the  lobby  is  ap¬ 
proximately  10'  x  20',  and  since  several  of  the  girls  were 
placed  along  the  west  (20  foot)  wall  by  Respondent’s  tes¬ 
timony,  it-  is  clear  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  accomo¬ 
date  the  remainder  at  the  north  or  plant  end  of  the  lobby 
as  they  approached  the  scene  then  under  way. 

Another  incongruity  involves  Nicholas’  testimony.  Miley, 
although  doing  all  the  talking  for  the  Committee  most  of 
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which  was  in  the  nature  of  commands  to  the  girls  and 
countermands  of  his  orders,  nevertheless,  according  to 
Nicholas,  coyly  shied  twice  from  giving  him  a  simple, 
direct  answer  to  his  request  for  an  explanation  of  their 
purpose,  telling  him  it  was  not  for  her  to  tell  him  but 
for  the  girls  to  speak  up.  The  evidence  is 
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convincing,  and  I  find,  that  Miley  was  to  be  the  spokesman 
for  the  group  if  she  could  gain  entrance  and  be  permitted  to 
talk.  There  is  no  other  logical  reason  for  her  presence. 

In  contrast  to  the  Respondent’s  evidence,  the  General 
Counsel’s  testimony  on  the  clocks  matter  reveals  no  basic 
inconsistencies  nor  does  it  present  any  obvious  implausi- 
bilities.  While  there  are  minor  differences,  the  testimony 
reveals  a  coherent  picture  which  was  convincingly  pre¬ 
sented.  Apparently,  it  is  this  very  coherence  that  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  Respondent  as  an  indication  that  the  story  is  too 
pat  to  be  true.  I  received  no  such  impression  when  I  heard 
the  testimony  nor  do  I  have  such  an  impression  now. 

In  any  event  there  are  other  circumstances  of  the  case 
that  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  clocks  inci¬ 
dent.  One  of  these  is  the  discharge  of  three  employees, 
Jaunice  Hill,  Gladvs  Scovel  and  Lena  May  shortlv  after  the 
clocks  incident  occurred. 

Hill  testified  that  she  did  not  go  to  the  meeting  of  the 
21st,  but  was  informed  the  next  morning  of  the  plan  to  talk 
to  Nicholas  and  joined  the  group  that  went  up  to  see  him. 
She  was  one  of  those  who  returned  to  the  plant  to  get  her 
belongings.  When  she  got  back  to  her  sewing  machine, 
according  to  her  testimony,  she  sat  down  and  was  gather¬ 
ing  her  tickets  and  scissors  when  the  girls  around  her 
started  to  ask  her  questions.  As  she  was  talking  to  them, 
she  picked  up  a  piece  of  material  and  ran  it  through  her 
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machine.  At  this  point,  Nicholas  and  Croft  came  over  to 
her  and  asked  if  she  had  been  with  the  committee.  She 
told  them  she  had.  Nicholas  asked  Croft  if  she  had  been 
with  the  committee.  Getting  confirmation  from  Croft, 
Nicholas  told  her  she  was  fired.  Thereupon,  she  left  the 
plant. 

Lena  May,  according  to  her  testimony,  had  gone  up  to 
see  what  was  going  to  happen  at  the  clocks  but  not  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  After  the  incident  as  Nicholas  came  into  the 
plant  she  asked  him  if  she  could  talk  to  him.  He  asked  if 
she  had  come  up  with  the  others.  She  replied  that  she 
had  not — that  she  “came  up  to  see  what  was  going  on.” 
He  told  her,  “You  go  back  to  your  table  and  go  to  work 
or  punch  your  card  and  get  out  with  them.”  She  went 
back  to  her  table.  The  woman  next  to  her,  Rose  Herndon, 
asked  what  happened.  She  said,  “Well,  he  fired  them 
girls.  What  you  all  going  to  do  about  it?  What  do  you 
think  about  it,  too?”  She  then  started  working,  folding 
T-shirts,  when  supervisor  Gilley  came  over  and  asked  what 
happened.  May  told  her  the  girls  had  been  fired  and  that 
she  didn’t  like  it  and  was  “mad  about  it.”  Gilley  told  her, 
“You  go  back  to  your  work.  You  go  and  do  your  work. 
I’m  going  to  talk  to  Mr.  Boyle  and  see  if  he  can’t  talk  to 
Mr.  Nicholas  and  get  this  thing  settled.  He’s  fired  the 
best  girls  he’s  got.”  May  replied,  “It  won’t  do  any  good 
to  talk  to  him  about  me;  he’s  just  as  good  as  fired  me  al¬ 
ready.  I  signed  a  card  and  when  he  finds  it  out,  I’ll  go 
out,  too.”  i 

Somewhat  later,  Gilley  informed  the  employees  in  her 
section  that  Nicholas  wanted  everyone  at  the  clocks  for 
a  speech.  May  went  up  to  hear  the  speech ;  when  she  came 
back,  she  continued  with  her  work  for  about  30  minutes. 
Gilley  then  placed  her  folding  samples,  a  job  vacated  by 
Elizabeth  Mills  one  of  the  committee  people.  She  had 
folded  about  a  dozen  when  Gilley  came  running  down  the 
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aisle  saying,  “Lena,  Mr.  Boyle  and  Raymond  (Croft)  want 
yon  and  Gladys  (Scovel)  to  go  out  ...”  Getting  her  be¬ 
longings,  she  stopped  beside  Croft  who  had  appeared  on 
the  scene 
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and  was  calling  “Gladys  Scovel  and  Lena  May,”  w’hile 
looking  toward  Scovel.  The  later  asked,  “Raymond,  are 
you  called  me?”  He  replied,  “Yes,  Lena  May,  I’m  calling 
you,”  adding,  “You  all  come  with  me.”  Starting  up  the 
aisle,  Scovel  asked  where  they  were  going.  Croft  said 
Boyle  wanted  them  to  punch  their  cards  and  go  out.  Scovel 
said  she  was  going  back  to  get  her  things.  Just  outside 
the  clocks,  May  waited  for  Scovel  who  returned  with  her 
own  things  and  May’s  work  tickets.  They  then  punched 
their  cards,  waited  for  Nicholas  and  Boyle  (who  had  been 
talking  near  the  clocks)  to  go  into  the  office,  and  followed 
them  into  the  office.  There  May  asked  why  she  had  been 
fired.  Nicholas  asked,  “Well,  you  came  up  with  the  girls, 
didn’t  vou?”  May  said  she  had  not;  that  she  had  come 
up  at  that  time  to  talk  to  him.  Nicholas  replied,  “Well, 
that  is  what  you  are  fired  for,  same  thing  as  the  rest  of 
them.”  The  time  cards  of  May  and  Scovel  show  that  they 
punched  out  at  10 :30. 

Scovel ’s  testimony  was  that  at  9:54  upon  finishing  an 
order  she  went  to  the  restroom  adjacent  to  the  clocks  and 
returned  to  her  table  at  10:05.  She  saw  some  of  the  girls 
assembled  at  the  clocks  when  she  arrived  at  the  restroom, 
but  none  were  there  when  she  left  it. 

Returning  to  her  department  she  overheard  Gilley  tell 
a  group  of  girls  as  she  walked  by,  “If  there’s  any  more 
of  you  girls  now  wanting  to  go  out  and  join  the  other  girls, 
now’  is  the  time  to  get  going.”  Scovel  proceeded  to  her 
table  and  commenced  working  on  a  new’  order.  Then  Gilley 
came  by  and  asked,  “Gladys  are  you  staying  in”  to  which 
Scovel  replied,  “Why,  yes,  I  don’t  have  anything  to  go 
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out  for.”  Scovel  continued  working  until  about  10:20 
when  she  joined  the  other  employees  at  the  clocks  area  to 
hear  Nicholas  talk.  On  her  return  from  the  speech  she 
continued  working  until  she  heard  Croft  calling  “Lena 
May.”  Looking  up  from  her  work  she  saw  Croft  was 
motioning  for  her;  May  was  standing  near  Croft.  Scovel 
walked  up  to  him  and  asked,  “Raymond,  are  you  calling 
me?”  He  said,  “Yes,  Lena  May.”  She  said,  “Well, 
Raymond,  that  is  not  my  name.”  Looking  at  a  paper  in 
his  hand,  he  asked  her  name  in  a  rough  tone.  She  answered, 
“My  name  is  Gladys  Scovel.”  He  said,  “Yes,  come  with 
me.”  She  and  May  accompanied  him  up  the  aisle  toward 
the  clocks.  On  the  way,  she  asked  where  they  were  going. 
He  said  “Just  follow  me.”  When  they  got  to  the  clocks, 
he  told  them  to  punch  their  cards  and  get  out.  She  pro¬ 
tested  that  she  was  going  back  to  get  her  belongings  and 
did  so,  punching  her  card  when  she  returned.  May  was 
waiting  for  her. 

Scovel  and  May  then  decided  to  go  into  the  office  and 
ask  Nicholas  why  they  had  been  discharged.  Bovle  was 
with  Nicholas  at  the  time.  Having  posed  the  question  to 
Nicholas,  he  asked  if  they  hadn’t  been  with  the  other  girls, 
and  commented,  “You’re  fired  for  the  same  reason  they’re 
being  fired.”  On  cross-examination,  Scovel  added  that  as 
they  left  Nicholas  said,  “Well,  when  all  this  is  settled  and 
you  may  get  back  in,  maybe  we  can  get  along  better. ” 

According  to  Nicholas’  testimony,  as  he  finally  stepped 
into  his  office  and  the  committee  started  out  of  the  plant, 
he  noticed  two  or  three  girls  of  the  committee  going  back 
into  the  plant.  For  this  reason,  he  remained  in  the  office 
only  long  enough  to  tell  Seaman  to  get  replacements  and 
started  into  the  mill  in  order  to  watch  the  girls  walking 
back.  He  “didn’t  know  what  to  think  about  it.”  He  was 
wondering,  “Well,  are  they  going  back 
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to  work  as  I’ve  told  them  to  do,  or  are  they  going  back 
there  to  start  some  trouble,  or  am  I  going  to  have  more 
trouble?”10  Just  as  he  got  past  the  clocks,  he  testified, 

...  I  noticed  a  lady  standing  there,  whose  name  I  didn’t 
know,  and  who  now  I  know  to  be  Lena  May,  and  she  walked 
towards  me  and  she  said  something  about,  “What  is  this 
all  about?”  and  “What  shall  I  do?”  In  fact,  she — I  don’t 
know  what  exactly  she  said.  She  mumbled  something, 
and  I  said  to  her,  “You  were  up  here  at  the  clocks.  Now  * 

are  you  going  back  to  your  machine  and  go  back  to  work, 
or  what  do  you  intend  to  do?  And  she  said,  “Well,  I’d 
like  to  talk  to  you.” 

I  said,  “I’ve  got  a  lot  of  things  to  do,  and  I  have  a  lot 
of  straightening  out  to  do  in  the  mill.  Are  you  going  back  4 

to  work,  or  just  what  do  you  intend  to  do?”  And  she  said 
— she  didn’t  say  anything.  She  just  started  to  walk  back 
to  work,  and  I  walked  past  her. 

Noticing  that  one  of  the  girls,  Jaunice  Hill,  had  gone  into 
the  BYD  unit,  Nicholas  went  over  to  supervisor  Raymond 
Croft  and  asked  if  she  had  gone  back  to  work.  Croft 
replied,  “The  girl  you  are  referring  to  is  over  there.”17  « 

At  this  point,  Nicholas’  testimony  was: 

.  .  .  And  I  looked  over  to  where  she  was  sitting,  and 
she  was  sitting  there,  and  there  were  about  three  or  four 

16  This  testimony  was  on  direct  examination.  On  cross-examination,  he 
testified  he  was  concerned  about  the  girls  going  back  into  the  mill,  explaining,  1 

“Well  and  good,  if  they  wanted  to  go  to  work,  but  not  well  and  good  if  they 
wanted  to  go  in  there  and  give  me  some  more  trouble  of  some  kind.  I  didn ’t 
know.”  “I  don’t  know  what  they  might  have  done  back  there.  They  might 
have  started  to  shout  to  each  other,  and  they  might  have  done  anything,  and 
I  was  interested  in  knowing  what  they  were  going  to  do.” 

i"  Nicholas’  testimony  on  cross-examination  was  that  he  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  employee  in  question,  nor  did  he  describe  her  to  Croft.  His  < 

testimony  was,  “The  only  thing  I  knew,  I  had  seen  her  going  back  in  that 
direction,  over  there,  and  he  evidently  knew  it,  too.  And  when  I  asked  the 
question,  he  pointed  her  out.” 
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other  girls  talking  to  her,  and  she  was  just  sitting  back 
with  her  hands  in  her  lap. 

So  I  walked  over  to  her,  and  he  walked  over  with  me, 
and  I  looked  at  her  and  I  said,  “Well,  are  you  going  to 
go  to  work  or  are  you  going  to  start  your  machine ?”;  She 
didn’t  say  anything.  She  just  sat  there  and  her  machine 
was  not  running. 

I  said,  “Now,  look,  what  do  you  intend  to  do?  Are  you 
going  to  work,  or  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  And  she 
just  sat  there,  sort  of  disinterested  in  the  whole  thing. 

I  said,  “Now,  if  you  are  not  going  to  work  and  you 
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are  just  going  to  sit  here  and  you  are  going  to  talk,  please 
punch  your  card  and  leave  the  mill.”  And  with  that,  she 
got  up  and  she  picked  up  her  purse,  which  she  had  right 
next  to  her,  and  with  her  scissors,  I  believe,  and  she 
walked  up  to  the  clock  and  left. 

After  this,  Nicholas  “walked  around  and — looked  in  the 
other  departments  and  spoke  to  the  foreladies  and  told 
them  “Let’s  get  things  running.”  It  was  apparent  to  him 
that  the  commotion  had  carried  over  and  was  affecting  the 
employees  inside  the  plant.  His  purpose  had  been  to  see 
if  the  plant  had  quieted  dowm  and  if  they  were  getting 
back  to  normal  production.  His  general  feeling  was  that 
they  were  not.  Eight  or  ten  employees  had  left  the  T-shirt 
unit  and  were  looking  out  the  windows.  People  vrere 
talking  to  each  other  “and  there  was  a  general  disorder 
in  the  mill,  and  general  uneasiness.” 

It  was  after  10:30  that  he  spoke  to  Supervisors  Stella 
Gilley  and  Croft,  telling  them  he  “wanted  the  girls  to  get 
back  to  their  machines,”  to  keep  the  people  away  from 
the  windows,  and  to  get  down  to  work. 

When  he  returned  to  his  office  after  the  encounter  with 
Hill  and  the  first  general  inspection  of  the  plant,  forelady 
Gilley  came  to  him,  about  which  he  testified  as  follows : 
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Q.  At  some  time  that  morning  did  you  have  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Stella  Gilley  about  two  employees?  A.  Oh,  no, 
I  didn’t  have  a  specific  conversation  about  two  employees. 
This  is  what  happened :  I  was  in  the  office  wfith  Mr.  Boyle, 
in  our  office,  and  Stella  Gilley  came  into  the  office  and  she 
said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I  have  a  couple  of  girls,”  that  is  wrhat 
she  said;  she  didn’t  refer  to  any  two  girls.  I  didn’t  even 
know  what  she  meant  by  a  couple.18  She  said,  “I  have  a 
couple  of  girls  out  there  who  are  not  working;  they’re 
standing  around  talking.  They  don’t  knowT  what  to  do, 
and  I  don’t  know’  w’hat  to  do  wdth  them.  What  shall  I  do?” 

And  I  said  to  her,  “Well,  if  they  are  not  working, 
they’re  not  paying  attention  to  their  business,  and  if 
they’re  just  talking,  lay  them  off.  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  troubles 
and  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  things  to  think  about,  and  you  take 
care  of  that.” 

And  with  that,  she  left  the  office. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  the  names  of  the  girls?  A.  No,  she 
did  not. 

A  few’  minutes  later,  as  Boyle  and  Nicholas  w’ere  talking, 
May  and  Scovel,  came  to  the  office  and  asked  Nicholas 
wThy  they  had  been  laid  off.  Nicholas’  testimony  on  direct 
examination  wras  as  follows: 

.  .  .  And  I  said,  “Look,  I  don’t  know’  anything  about 
w’hy  you  w’ere  laid  off.  Who  laid  you  off?” 
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“Our  supervisor  laid  us  off.”  I  said,  “Well,  I  have  a 
lot  of  things  that  are  troubling  me  and  I  have  got  a  lot 
of  things  on  my  mind,  and  I’ve  got  to  get  myself 
straightened  out,  and  I  don’t  knowT  anything  about  the 
reason  for  your  being  laid  off,  or  w’hat  you  did,  or  wrhat 
you  didn’t  do.  I’ll  be  very  glad  at  some  future  date,  as 

18  On  cross-examination  he  testified  that  a  couple  could  have  meant  to  him 
as  many  as  twenty. 
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soon  as  I  can  get  straightened  out,  to  discuss  the  thing 
with  you,  and  more  than  likely  to  take  you  back  if  any¬ 
thing  has  been  done  that  isn’t  right,  but  for  the  time  being, 
if  you  have  been  laid  off,  there’s  nothing  I  can  do  about 
it,  and  that  is  it.” 

Q.  And  who  were  these  two  girls,  do  you  know  now? 
A.  One  was  Lena  May  and  the  other  was  Gladys  Scovel. 

The  following  significant  discrepancies  appear  in  the 
testimony  Nicholas  gave  about  this  matter  in  the  injunction 
proceeding: 

Q.  And  you  know  that  she  (May)  had  gone  back  to  her 
machine  to  go  to  work?  A.  I  don’t  know  if  she  had  gone 
back  to  her  machine  to  go  .  to  work.  I  know  she  went  back 
into  the  mill.  That  I  do  know.  And  I  also  know  what  I 
told  her  at  the  time  she  came  into  the  office.  I  said,  ‘I 
don’t  know  what  and  don’t  care  what  your  connection  is. 
I  have  to  maintain  order  in  this  mill,  and  later  on  if  you 
will  stop  in  at  the  mill  I  will  be  very  glad  to  talk  to  you 
and  probably  reemploy  you.’  Those  are  my  last  words 
to  her.  ’  ’ 

*##*###*#* 

Q.  I  believe  you  testified  these  two  ladies,  Miss  Scovel 
and  Lena  May,  came  to  see  you  in  your  office  after  the 
others  left  and  asked  you  why  they  were  being  made  to 
check  out  and  you  told  Miss  Lena  May  that  she  was  with 
the  other  group  at  the  clock.  Didn’t  you  testify  to  that? 
A.  Yes,  I  said  she  was  with  the  other  group  at  the  clock. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  she  was  being  laid  off? 
A.  I  was  not  the  one  who  laid  her  off,  however,  she  was 
with  the  group  at  the  clock,  and  what  she  went  back  to  her 
machine  for  I  don’t  know  and  couldn’t  tell  you. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  she  was  being  laid  off?  A.  I 
imagine  because  she  was  one  of  the  group  that  went  up  to 
the  clock. 

Q.  In  the  meantime  had  you  issued  orders  to  your  super- 
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visors  to  lay  off  those  [sic]  had  gone  up  to  the  clock?  A.  I 
didn’t  have  very  much  time  to  issue  orders  to  anybody.” 
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Sometime  between  10:30  and  11:00,  Nicholas  went  out 
in  the  mill  to  see  if  things  were  in  any  better  shape.  Con¬ 
vinced  on  the  basis  of  this  inspection  that  something 
should  be  done,  he  told  Seaman  at  about  11  a.m.,  “Call 
the  girls  together.  I  think  it  advisable  that  I  speak  to 
them.”  It  is  clear  from  Respondent’s  testimony  that 
work  was  practically  at  a  standstill.19  Therefore,  in  order 
to  clear  up  the  confusion  and  get  the  plant  operating,  he 
decided  to  explain  to  them  what  had  occurred  between  him 
and  the  girls  then  on  the  outside. 

Croft’s  testimony  about  the  Hill  incident  corroborates 
Nicholes’  with  one  exception.  Croft’s  testimony  was  that 
Nicholas  asked  him  where  Hill  was — not  if  she  had  gone 
back  to  work.  As  for  May  and  Scovel,  Croft’s  testimony 
was  that  about  10:20  he  met  Gilley  near  the  clocks.  She 
told  him  there  were  two  girls  that  Nicholas  wanted  to 
discharge.  Without  asking  the  reason  or  an  explanation, 
he  told  Gilley  he  “would  take  care  of  that,”  and  apparently 
proceeded  on  some  other  business.  Then  seeking  out 
Gilley  he  asked  where  the  two  were.  Each  was  standing 
at  her  table.  He  got  them  and  took  them  to  the  clocks. 
One  asked  permission  to  go  back  and  get  her  purse,  which 
she  did.  On  her  return,  both  went  into  Nicholas’  office, 
and  Croft  left. 

Gilley’s  testimony  as  to  May  and  Scovel  was  that  when 
they  came  back  to  the  tables  they  told  the  bundle  girl, 
Annie  Byrd,  that  “they  had  been  with  the  crowd”  and 
that  Nicholas  had  told  them  to  go  back  to  work.  Gilley 

is  Edna  Flint,  one  of  Respondent’s  witnesses,  testified  that  it  took  15  or 
20  minutes  after  the  committee  went  out  to  get  the  girls  back  to  their  machines 
and  that  even  then  no  work  was  done.  According  to  her  *  *  The  girls  wasn ’t 
trying  to  work,  and  they  were  all  interested  in  what  was  going  on —  ’  ’ 
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asked  Byrd  if  they  were  going  to  work.  Byrd  said,  “I’ll 
find  out.”  Gilley  followed  Byrd  to  tlae  tables.  May  and 
Scovel  weren’t  working  and  were  talking  with  several 
other  employees.  Addressing  herself  to  May,  Gilley 
asked,  “Are  you  going  back  to  work?”  May  replied, 
“Well,  Mr.  Nicholas  told  us  to  come  back  and  go  to  work. 
I  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  it.  I  promised  the  girls 
faithfully  I  would  go  out  with  them,  but,  whatever 
Gladys  does.”  Gilley  then  said,  “Well,  you  girls,  all  of 
you  girls  that  are  not  going  out,  please  go  back  to  your 
work,  and  the  ones  that  are  going  out,  go  out  now.”  Byrd 
asked,  “What  do  you  want  me  to  give  her  to  do?”  Gilley 
said,  “Put  her  on  samples  in  Elizabeth  Mills’  place.”  She 
then  asked  May  if  she  minded  going  on  samples,  to  which 
May  replied  “No.” 

The  balance  of  Gilley’s  testimony  on  the  incident  appears 
in  the  record  as  follows: 

Well,  she  stood  there  and  she  said,  “Well,  I  don’t  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it.” 

Well,  I  turned  and  walked  off,  and  I  went  to  Mr. 
Nicholas’  office  and  I  told  him,  I  said,  “Mr.  Nicholas,  I 
have  a  couple  of  girls  out  there  that  you  sent  back  to  go 
to  work,  but  they  aren’t  working;  they’re  just  discussing 
whether  or  not  they  should  go  out.” 

And  he  said,  “Well,  lay  off  everybody  that  is  not  going 
back  to  work;  that  won’t  work;  lay  them  off.” 
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So  I  turned  and  went  outside,  and  when  I  met  Mr.  Croft, 
who  was  over  me  at  the  time,  I  told  him  that  there  was 
two  girls,  and  I  gave  him  the  names  that  weren’t  working 
at  the  time  I  left  the  department.  The  others  had  gone 
to  their  tables  and  made  an  effort  that  they  were  going 
back  to  work. 

So  he  asked  me — I  gave  him  the  names,  and  I  turned 
and  started  back  up,  and  I  told  him  what  Mr.  Nicholas  had 
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said.  And  I  started  back  to  the  department,  and  he  was 
behind  me,  I  guess,  because  by  the  time  I  got  back  to  the 
department,  he  was  there,  too. 

I  had  said  nothing  to  the  girls  up  until  then.  And 
he  said,  “Nowt,  which  two  girls  is  it?”  And  I  showed 
him  the  two  girls,  and  I  asked  Lena  May  to  come  and  go 
with  him,  her  and  Gladys,  and  she  turned  to  Gladys  and 
said,  “Gladys,  you  hear  that?”  And  Gladys  said,  “Yes.” 

And  they  turned  and  left  with  Raymond.  .  .  . 

Except  for  the  testimony  of  May  and  Scovel,  the  only 
testimony  as  to  the  pertinent  details  of  their  conduct  in 
their  department  preceding  their  discharge  is  by  Gilley.20 
Practically  all  this  testimony  centers  on  May,  coupling 
Scovel  by  way  of  remarks  attributed  to  May.  The  only 
direct  testimony  as  to  Scovel ’s  conduct  involves  Gilley’s 
initial  appraisal  of  the  situation  when  she  found  May  and 
Scovel  as  well  as  several  other  employees  talking  and 
not  working.  The  only  evidence  pertaining  to  Scovel ’s 
conduct  after  Gillev  issued  her  order  for  the  girls  either 
to  go  out  or  get  back  to  work  appears,  from  its  context, 
to  be  Gilley’s  information  to  Croft  that  at  the  time  she 
left  the  department  “The  others  had  gone  to  their  tables 
and  made  an  effort  that  thev  were  going  back  to  work.” 
There  is  nothing  in  Gilley’s  description  of  the  scene  in¬ 
volving  the  “either  or”  order  to  show  that  it  was  complied 
with  by  anyone,  nor  would  it  appear  that  she  remained  in 
the  department  long  enough  after  that  order  to  have  been 
able  to  observe  what  “effort”  the  employees  were  making 
to  go  back  to  work. 

According  to  Gilley’s  testimony,  although  May  appears 
in  the  role  of  spokesman  for  herself  and  Scovel,  May  was 


20 Lois  Wilkinson,  Respondent’s  witness,  corroborated  Gilley’s  testimony  to 
some  extent.  She  testified  that  she  overheard  Gilley  ask  May  “  something 
about  what  she  was  going  to  do,”  to  which  May  replied  that  she  did  not  know 
“that  she  promised  them  to  back  them  up.  She  didn’t  know  whether  sb« 
was  going  to  go  or  stay.” 
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willing  to  abide  by  Scovel’s  decision  as  to  whether  they 
went  to  work  or  went  out.  Gilley’s  action  in  assigning 
May  to  sample  work,  after  the  “either  or”  edict,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  decision  was  to  stay  and  that 
Gilley  was  aware  of  that  decision.  Nevertheless,  Gilley  in 
spite  of  the  unquestionable  authority  she  had  to  discharge 
employees  without  prior  approval  of  her  superiors, 
immediately  reported  to  Nicholas  for  advice.  The  purpose 
of  this  visit  to  Nicholas,  I  conclude,  was  to  disclose  that 
May  and  Scovel  had  been  on  the  committee;  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  information  resulted  in  an  order  by 
Nicholas  for  their  discharge  for  that  reason  is  supported 
by  Nicholas’  own  testimony,  no  matter  how  it  is  inter¬ 
preted. 

3511 

On  the  one  hand,  his  concern  about  whether  he  was  going 
to  have  trouble  from  the  2  or  3  women  of  the  committee 
he  saw  going  back  to  join  some  three  hundred  other  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  inside  is  a  bit  tenuous.  Had  all  of  the 
employees  of  the  committee  gone  back,  his  conjecture 
about  what  they  might  have  done  and  what  trouble  he 
might  have  had  would  be  more  realistic.  Assuming  that 
Nicholas  gave  the  committee  the  opportunity  to  go  back 
to  work,  to  have  seen  three  going  back  in  the  plant  while 
the  others  went  out,  I  would  think,  should  have  given 
the  initial  impression  that  three  had  decided  to  abandon 
their  original  cause  and  to  cast  their  lot  with  those  on  the 
inside. 

On  the  other  hand,  taking  his  testimony  at  its  face  value, 
there  is  the  implication  that  his  concern  about  the  trouble 
the  returning  employees  could  cause  motivated  a  purpose 
on  his  part  to  eliminate  such  a  threat  by  discharging  them. 

It  is  possible,  as  Nicholas  testified  in  effect,  that  he  had 
no  idea  how  much  support  the  committee  had  among  those 
remaining  in  the  plant.  However,  the  measure  of  his 
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concern  about  that  and  the  plausibility  of  the  reaction  he 
claims  to  have  had  at  the  time  is  considerably  lessened 
by  the  swift  and  disparate  action  he  took  regarding  Hill. 

Even  if  I  were  to  credit  Respondent’s  evidence  as  to 
the  essential  details  of  Hill’s  discharge,  which  I  do  not, 
I  would  find  that  her  discharge  was  discriminatory  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  To  have  singled  her  out  for 
disciplinary  action  from  among  a  group  of  other  em¬ 
ployees  all  then  equally  guilty  of  not  working,  but  taking 
no  such  action  against  the  others,  clearly  demonstrates  a 
discriminatory  motive — namely,  Hill’s  connection  with  the 
committee. 

In  spite  of  his  testimony  before  me  to  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  clearly  show’s  that  the  discharge  of  May  and 
Scovel  wras  predicated  on  the  belief  that  they  had  been 
wfith  the  committee  and  that  Nicholas  knew7  this  to  be  the 
reason  when  the  tw’o  came  to  his  office.21 

It  w’as  after  Nicholas  had  made  his  first  survey  of 
conditions  in  the  plant  subsequent  to  the  clocks  incident 
that  Gilley  spoke  to  him  about  a  “couple”  of  girls  not 
working.  Realizing  that  the  whole  plant  wms  in  turmoil, 
that  girls  were  looking  out  the  windows,  talking  among 
themselves,  and  that  w’ork 

21  Besides  Nicholas'  court  testimony  that  he  told  May  when  she  and  Scovel 
asked  why  they  were  being  laid  off  that  she  was  with  the  group  at  the  clocks, 
there  is  his  testimony  before  me  that  when  May  and  Scovel  came  to  him  he 
recognized  May  as  the  woman  he  talked  to  near  the  clocks  right  after  that 
incident.  At  that  time,  according  to  his  testimony,  he  had  accused  her  of 
being  with  the  committee,  and  had  told  her  to  go  back  to  work  or  punch  out 
with  the  others.  Although  Nicholas'  and  May's  testimony  is  in  substantial 
accord  on  this,  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  militate  against  my  finding  that  no 
opportunity  was  afforded  the  girls  at  the  clocks  to  go  back  to  work.  WTiilc 
it  is  not  confirmed  by  Nicholas'  version,  May  testified  that  she  denied  that  she 
had  been  with  the  committee.  On  this  portion  of  May’s  testimony,  which  I 
credit  it  for  no  other  reason  than  is  logic,  it  is  apparent  that  it  could  have 
raised  enough  doubt  in  Nicholas'  mind  that  she  was  not  with  the  committee 
to  have  impelled  him  to  give  her  a  chance  to  go  back  to  work  in  contrast  to 
his  treatment  of  the  committee  people. 
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had  practically  stopped,  Gilley’s  information  should  have 
struck  Nicholas  as  a  masterpiece  of  understatement— even 
if  he  did  construe  it  to  include  as  many  as  twenty  people. 
It  is  unthinkable  under  the  circumstances  that  Nicholas 
would  have  issued  an  order  to  discharge  anyone  who  was 
not  working.22  On  the  contrary,  I  find,  substantially  in 
accord  with  the  General  Counsel’s  testimony  on  these 
three  employees,  that  Respondent’s  purpose  was  to 
eliminate  anyone  who  had  been  at  the  clocks  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  then  working  or  wanted  to  work. 
Significant  in  this  connection  is  Nicholas’  failure  to  deny 
in  his  court  testimony  that  he  had  issued  an  order  to  lay 
off  those  who  had  been  at  the  clocks.  This  failure  amounts 
to  an  implied  admission.23 

The  conflicts  in  the  testimony  Nicholas  gave  before  me 
and  before  the  court,  Nicholas’  attempts  to  rationalize 
his  position  in  his  testimony  and  the  discrepancies  and 
inconsistencies  in  Respondent’s  evidence  generally  gave 
rise  to  a  sense  of  unreliability  regarding  Respondent’s 
story  when  compared  with  the  General  Counsel’s.  Nor  is 
this  sense  diminished  by  the  demeanor  and  appearance 
of  Respondent’s  witnesses.  Nicholas,  particularly,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  uneasy  and  nervous  on  the  stand.  Yet  there 
was  a  glibness  about  his  testimonv  which  was  not  in 
keeping  with  his  apparent  discomforture  nor  with  a  con¬ 
scientious  recital  of  facts.  No  less  damaging  to  Respond- 

22  Obviously  such  an  order  would  have  included  and  alienated  employees 
loyal  to  management.  That  Nicholas  was  aware  of  intense  partisanship  on 
Respondent’s  behalf  by  employees  on  the  inside  is  apparent  from  the  request 
(according  to  his  testimony  on  the  court  proceeding)  some  of  them  made  to 
him  when  he  went  into  the  plant  after  the  clocks  incident  to  be  permitted  to 
go  outside  to  “take  care  of”  those  outside.  Nicholas  admonished  them  against 
violence. 

22  Attorney  General  v.  Pilletier,  240  Mass.  264,  134  NE  407. 
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ent’s  version  of  the  clocks  incident,  of  course,  is  the  action 
taken  against  Hill,  May  and  Scovel. 

In  my  view  of  the  evidence  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  testimony  was  given  I  am  convinced  that  the  General 
Counsel’s  version  of  what  happened  at  the  clocks  on  April 
22  between  the  employee’s  committee  and  Nicholas  is  more 
worthy  of  credence  than  Respondent’s.  Accordingly  I 
credit  the  General  Counsel’s  version  and  find  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  were  given  no  opportunity  or  order  to  go  back 
to  work  but  were  summarily  discharged.24 

3513 

2.  The  concerted  activity 

Other  than  the  fact  that  the  committee’s  request  to 
Nicholas  for  a  conference  was  connected  with  the  Union, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  purpose  of  that  request  was  not 
revealed  at  the  time.  Nicholas  did  not  seriously  attempt 
to  find  out  what  the  employees  wanted  to  discuss,  and 
they  never  had  the  opportunity  then  to  enlighten  him.  As 
brought  out  later,  the  committee  sought  to  discuss  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Union  as  bargaining  agent  for  all  employees 
and  preferential  hiring  of  former  employees  of  the  plant. 
This  latter  purpose,  Respondent  contends,  “was  placed  in 
the  record  as  part  of  the  planned  perjury  to  constitute  a 

24  Whether  or  not  Nicholas  used  the  word  ‘ ‘  fired ’  ’  or  merely  told  them  to 
get  out,  any  contention  that  the  employees  were  not  discharged  but  simply 
elected  to  go  out  on  strike  when  Nicholas  refused  to  talk  to  them  is  refuted 
by  the  record  as  a  whole  and  more  specifically  by  Respondent’s  records  which 
indicate  the  reason  for  the  termination  of  these  people  to  be  ‘‘discharged  for 
misconduct.  ’  ’ 

In  making  this  resolution  I  am  aware  of  and  have  considered  (1)  the  cred¬ 
ible  testimony  that  Nicholas  in  his  speech  to  the  employees  later  that  morning 
told  them  he  gave  the  committee  members  the  opportunity  to  return  to  work 
which  they  refused  and  (2)  the  testimony,  which  I  do  not  credit,  that  Claire 
Beasley,  one  of  the  pickets,  commented  to  Nicholas  on  the  picket  line  that  she 
realized  he  had  given  them  the  opportunity  to  go  back  to  work  and  then  asked 
him  if  in  spite  of  that  he  thought  they  would  ever  have  their  jobs  back. 
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‘grievance’  in  line  with  the  ‘partial  strike’  cases.”  Except 
for  the  bearing  the  rehiring  issue  might  have  on  the  general 
credibility  of  the  General  Counsel’s  witnesses,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  no  discussion. 

Assuming  that  the  only  purpose  of  the  committee  was  to 
discuss  recognition,  that  it  did  not  represent  a  majority 
(’which  apparently  it  did  not),  and  that  it  nevertheless  de¬ 
manded  recognition  as  bargaining  agent  for  all  employees, 
I  find  nothing  in  the  Act  which  makes  such  a  demand  in 
the  absence  of  a  certification  illegal  or  unprotected.  In 
any  event,  no  such  demand  was  made.  The  employees 
simply  sought  to  discuss  the  matter.  That  such  a  con¬ 
certed  request  is  protected  by  the  Act  needs  no  comment. 

As  for  the  rehiring  issue,  there  is  ample  testimony  by 
the  General  Counsel’s  witnesses  who  attended  the  union 
meeting  the  night  before  that  that  was  one  of  the  questions 
the  employees  decided  to  raise  with  Nicholas,  and  wras 
one  of  the  purposes  mentioned  to  those  who  were  informed 
of  the  plan  the  next  morning.  Just  what  relative  im¬ 
portance  "was  placed  on  this  purpose  compared  to  the 
discussion  of  recognition  in  the  minds  of  the  employees, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Union  officials,  is  another  matter. 
That  it  was  perhaps  the  only  intelligible  item  of  the  two 
to  many  of  the  employees  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
evidence.  In  defining  their  concept  of  recognition,  several 
of  the  General  Counsel’s  witnesses  testified  that  recog¬ 
nition  meant  they  could  have  an  election.  Other  versions 
were  that  union  buttons  could  be  worn  with  no  fear  of 
reprisal,  that  it  meant  having  job  security,  that  union 
notices  could  be  posted  on  plant  bulletin  boards,  and  that 
it  meant  permission  to  organize  the  plant.  Recognition 
to  these  people,  for  the  most  part,  seemed  hardly  more 
than  some  vague  or  peculiar  advantage  to  them  identified 
with  unionism.  Preferential  hiring  of  former  employees, 
however,  appeared  to  be  an  understandable  issue  to  them, 
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closely  identified  with  their  employment  and  working 
conditions. 

Regardless  what  the  real  purpose  of  the  union  officials 
may  have  been  in  this  matter,  or  how  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  matter  of  discussing  preferential  hiring 
with  Nicholas  was  agreed  upon,  I  am  convinced  and  find 
that  it  was  discussed  in  the  union  meeting  of  April  21 
and  was  understood  by  most  of  the  employees  to  be  one 
of  the  subjects  to  be  raised  with  Nicholas  the  next  day. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  purpose  of  the  employees 
in  their  attempt  to  talk  to  Nicholas  was  protected  by  the 
Act.  The  only  question  remaining  is  "whether  the  method 
they  used  was  also  protected.  Respondent’s  position  is 
that  in  coming  to  Nicholas  without  notice  and  without 
clearing  through  their 

3514 

immediate  supervisors  the  employees  violated  a  plant  rule 
or  at  least  custom  and  that  such  action  amounted  to 
misconduct  justifying  their  discharge. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  were  no  published 
or  posted  rules,  such  things  as  smoking,  rest  periods  etc. 
being  governed  by  past  practice  or  custom,  new  employees 
apparently  learning  by  trial  and  error.  It  is  also  clear 
that  individuals  seeking  to  talk  to  top  management  cus¬ 
tomarily  made  such  arrangement  through!  their  immediate 
supervisors.  Whether  or  how  long  this  practice  was  de¬ 
veloped  prior  to  Respondent’s  taking  over  the  management 
of  the  plant  does  not  appear.  The  record  is  clear,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  on  several  occasions  from  the  time  Re¬ 
spondent  took  over  in  the  fall  of  1951  to  April  22,  1952, 
Nicholas  in  various  speeches  had  assured  the  employees 
his  door  -was  always  open  to  them  should  they  have  any¬ 
thing  of  anv  nature  thev  desired  to  discuss  with  him. 
Nothing  in  the  General  Counsel’s  testimony  in  connection 
with  Nicholas’  remarks  about  his  open  door  policy  indi- 
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cates  the  requirement  of  a  supervisory  intermediary.  In 
contrast,  Nicholas’  testimony  before  me  carefully  and  spe¬ 
cifically  conditioned  his  availability  to  the  employees  upon 
proper  arrangement  being  made  through  their  supervisors. 
Significantly  no  such  condition  appears  in  his  court,  tes¬ 
timony  on  the  matter.  i 

Although  it  appeared  to  have  been  the  accepted  practice 
that  contacts  with  top  management  normally  were  arranged 
through  supervisors,  there  is  undenied  and  credited  tes¬ 
timony  by  Mills,  one  of  the  General  'Counsel’s  witnesses, 
that  she  and  another  employee,  Golf,  had  gone  to  see 
Boyle  one  afternoon  in  March  without  first  clearing  with 
their  supervisor.  At  the  office  Croft  heard  them  ask  for 
Boyle,  who  did  not  happen  to  be  in.  They  returned  to 
their  work  and  Croft  came  over  to  learn  what  they  had 
wanted  with  Boyle.  No  disciplinary  action  was  taken 
against  Mills  and  Goff,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were 
reprimanded  by  Croft  or  anyone  else  for  their  conduct. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  whatever  the 
practice  or  custom  was  regarding  this  matter  there  is 
considerable  doubt  that  it  could  be  accorded  the  same  im¬ 
portance  as  a  formal  rule  promulgated  by  the  new  man¬ 
agement.  Moreover,  rule  or  custom,  Mill’s  and  Goff’s 
expedition  to  Boyle  without  objection  or  reprimand  casts 
serious  reflections  on  Respondent's  position  herein.  Thus, 
whether  or  not  the  committee’s  conduct  be  interpreted 
as  a  breach  of  plant  rules,  I  find  that  in  the  circumstances 
herein  their  discharge  was  not  because  of  the  breach  of 
rules  aspect  of  their  conduct  but  rather  because  of  the 
purpose  they  had  in  mind  namely  their  concerted  action 
and  connection  with  the  Union.  Nicholas’  attitude  and 
remarks  tend  to  indicate  that  but  for  the  union  connection 
the  employees  would  not  have  encountered  the  difficulties 
they  did  that  day  with  Respondent. 

Testifying  in  court  that  there  was  “no  prohibition 
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against  five  girls  leaving  their  machines  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  time,”  he  gives  the  same  impression  of  un¬ 
concern  as  to  that  type  of  activity  as  he  did  when  he 
testified  as  to  his  lack  of  concern  on  seeing  the  girls  start 
toward  the  clocks.  Further  evidencing  his  evaluation  of 
the  matter  apart,  from  the  union  aspect  of  it  is  his  testi¬ 
mony  that  at  the  time  he  did  not  know  it  involved  only 
23  girls  out  of  350  that  it  was  such  a  small  minority  that 
it  didn’t  mean  anything,  .  .  .  “except  breaking  up  pro¬ 
duction.”  Only  after  he  met  Milev  did  the  impact  of  the 
situation  strike  him.  Then,  apparently,  action  that  had 
theretofore  failed  to  impress  him  and  had  left  him  un¬ 
concerned  suddenly  took 
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on  the  proportion  of  a  browbeating  “uncivil  commotion 
■with  someone  standing  outside  who  has  never  even  said 
a  word  to”  him. 

Accordingly,  I  find  that  Respondent’s  conduct  toward 
the  employees  in  the  “clocks”  incident,  including  Hill, 
Scovel  and  May  was  discriminatory  within  the  meaning 
of  Section  8  (a)  (3)  and  (1)  of  the  Act.  Respondent’s 
sense  of  injury  and  apparent  shock  concerning  what  it  ob¬ 
viously  considers  an  unreasonable  abrogation  of  a  basic 
management  right  in  this  situation  is  understandable.  How¬ 
ever,  one  needs  but  to  read  the  Act  and  the  decisions  under 
it  to  realize  that  there  is  a  national  policy  to  diminish 
industrial  strife  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  public  in 
connection  with  labor  disputes  affecting  commerce  and  that 
to  this  end  collective  bargaining  is  to  be  encouraged.  This 
requires  an  acceptance  on  the  part  of  employers  of  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  and  also  recognition  on 
the  part  of  both  employers  and  employees  of  obligations 
and  limitations  foreign  to  their  prerogatives  in  the  past. 

The  situation  here  touches  a  sensitive  chord  in  that  it 
involves  a  very  fine  distinction  between  the  fundamental 
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management  right  of  maintaining  discipline  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  employee  right  of  self  organization.  As  pointed  out 
b  ythe  Supreme  Court,  in  Republic  Aviation  Corporation  v. 
N.  L.  R.  B.,  324  U.  S.  793,  “Like  so  many  others,  these  rights 
are  not  unlimited  in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  exercised 
without  regard  to  any  duty  which  the  existence  of  rights  in 
others  may  place  upon  employer  or  employee.”  In  this 
ease  I  believe  that  Respondent  has  failed  in  its  obligation 
under  the  Act  to  accept  the  concept  of  collective  bargaining 
and  to  recognize  the  limitations  the  policy  of  the  law  has 
placed  upon  its  rights  as  distinguished  from  the  rights  of 
its  employees. 

In  a  case  in  point  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  third 
circuit  said,  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Kennametal ,  Inc.,  182  F.  2d  817, 

That  the  employees  suddenly  dropped  their  tools  and 
insisted  upon  presenting  their  grievances  during  working 
hours  does  not  detract  from  the  lawfulness  of  their  con¬ 
duct.  Certainly  the  statute  would  have  protected  them 
against  interference  or  coercion  if  instead  of  insisting 
upon  immediate  discussion  of  their  demands  they  had  then 
and  there  left  the  plant  and  formed  a  picket  line  instead. 
In  fact,  what  the  workmen  did  was  more  reasonable  and 
less  productive  of  loss  to  all  concerned  than  an  outright 
strike. 

The  language  of  the  act  does  not  require  and  its  pur¬ 
poses  would  not  be  served  by  holding  that  dissatisfied 
workmen  may  receive  its  protection  only  if  they  exert  the 
maximum  economic  pressure  and  call  a  strike.  Our  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  spontaneous  work  stoppage  like  this  one  is 
protected  by  the  Act  is  in  accord  with  Gullit  Gin  Go.  v. 
N.  L.  R.  B.,  179  F.  2d  499  and  Carter  Carburetor  Corp.  v. 
N.  L.  R.  B.,  140  F.  2d  714.24a 

What  happened  in  Pascagoula  is  poignant  proof  of  the 
wisdom  and  truth  of  the  court’s  observations  in  the  Ken- 


24a  See  also  American  Manufacturing  Company  of  Texas,  98  NLRB  No.  48. 
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nametal  Case.  Had  Nicholas  recognized  his  responsibil¬ 
ities  under  the  Act  and  been  willing  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
with  the  committee,  a  disagreeable  situation  might  have 
been  averted.  Instead,  insisting  on  his 
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mistaken  prerogatives,  he  discharged  the  employees  thus 
committing  an  unfair  labor  practice  against  them.  The 
picketing  that  followed  and  the  support  it  received  from 
others  of  Respondents  employees  constituted  a  protest 
against  Respondent’s  unfair  labor  practice  strike. 

3.  Correlative  issues 

Because  of  their  effect  on  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses 
or  the  support  they  might  give  one  side  or  the  other,  cer¬ 
tain  other  aspects  of  the  case  must  be  discussed  before 
considering  the  clocks  incident  disposed  of. 

a.  The  intention  to  strike 

Respondent  apparently  contends  that  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  to  spearhead  a  strike  at  10  a.m.  April 
22  and  that  such  a  plan  was  developed  in  the  union  meeting 
of  April  21.  Whether  or  not  the  employees  intended  to 
walk-out  that  morning,  of  course,  is  immaterial  since,  as 
I  have  found,  they  were  discharged  before  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  such  a  purpose.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  an  analysis  of  the  evidence  leads  me  to  believe  that 
whatever  might  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  union  officials 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  employees  who 
went  up  to  the  clocks  to  participate  in  a  walk-out  that 
morning. 

At  the  meeting  the  night  before  one  of  the  employees 
raised  the  question  of  what  would  happen  if  Nicholas  dis¬ 
charged  them.  Martin,  International  Vice  President  of 
the  Union,  assured  them  that  Nicholas  would  not  do  so; 
that  he  was  too  intelligent  to  do  so,  that  employers  no 
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longer  reacted  to  employee  action  in  that  manner.  Further 
reassuring  the  employees,  Martin  pointed  out  that  they 
had  the  law  to  protect  them  from  discharge  and  that  in 
any  event,  if  they  were  discharged,  they  could  be  reinstated 
through  the  Board’s  processes.  In  addition  they  could 
probably  get  their  colleagues  to  engage  in  a  sympathy 
strike  on  their  behalf.  Apparently  in  this  connection 
Martin  discussed  various  aspects  of  strikes,  telling  about 
some  the  Union  had  engaged  in,  and  referring  to  weekly 
strike  benefits  paid  by  the  international. 

Notwithstanding  the  discussion  of  strike  action  that 
occurred  in  this  meeting  I  do  not  believe  that  a  strike  or 
walk-out  was  planned  or  expected  by  the  employees.  It 
would  seem  hardly  likely  that  supporters  of  strike  action 
would  have  been  so  casually  and  informally  recruited  in 
the  plant  the  next  morning  a  matter  of  minutes  before  the 
event.  Moreover,  if  those  who  went  to  the  clocks  had  been 
planning  a  walk-out,  it  is  strange  that  many  of  them  left 
their  belongings  at  their  machines  and  tables. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  the  record  proves  is  that 
the  committee  volunteers  were  aware  of  the  chance  they 
took  of  being  discharged  and  sought  some  reassurance  on 
that  point.  In  reassuring  them,  Martin  explained,  among 
other  things,  the  ultimate  weapon  of  the  sympathy  strike. 
The  consciousness  of  every  union  member  must  ever  carry 
somewhere  within  itself  the  possibility  of  strike  action. 
Conjecture  among  the  committee  members  as  to  such  action 
here  must  have  been  inevitable.  Conjecture,  however,  is 
far  short  of  purpose  or  plan.  An  interesting  sidelight  on 
this  point  arises  in  connection  with  a  part  of  Nicholas’ 
testimony.  In  commenting  on  the  apparent  calousness  of 
the  employees  and  their  lack  of  concern  about  the  propriety 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  chose  to  approach  Nicholas 
the  latter  testified  “and, 
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personally,  I’m  of  the  opinion  that  they  wanted  to  go  out 
more  than  to  stay  ...”  Asked  how  he  knew  that  he 
answered.  “I  don’t.  I’m  just  .  .  .  because  I  gave  them  the 
opportunity  to  go  back  to  work”  repeatedly  and  they  didn’t 
do  so. 

b.  The  picket  signs 

Connected  with  the  theory  that  the  purpose  of  the  union 
adherents  was  to  engage  in  a  strike  is  the  conflict  in  the 
testimony  as  to  whether  picket  signs  appeared  at  the 
plant  before  lunch  and  shortly  after  the  committee  went 
out  as  testified  to  by  several  of  the  Respondent’s  wit¬ 
nesses25  or  whether  they  did  not  appear  that  day  until 
about  4  that  afternoon  as  the  General  Counsel’s  testimony 
shows. 

"Without  going  into  detail  and  without  resolving  the 
matter  I  shall  dispose  of  it  by  comment.  The  thought 
that  there  were  picket  signs  carried  right  after  the  em¬ 
ployees  went  out  that  morning  for  a  short  while  but  that 
for  some  reason  before  lunch  at  11 :30  a.m.  they  were  elim¬ 
inated  until  late  that  afternoon  resolves  itself  unfavorably 
for  Respondent’s  position  no  matter  how  it  is  analyzed. 

Assuming  arguendo  that  there  was  a  plan  to  strike  and 
that  picket  signs  carrying  the  caption,  “This  plant  on 

25  Of  these  witnesses,  some  testified  that  one  of  the  signs  read :  ‘  *  This  plant 
on  strike.'’  Further,  some  testified  that  they  saw  picket  signs  before  lunch, 
but  when  they  went  out  to  lunch  they  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  and  they  did 
not  reappear  until  late  that  afternoon.  Still  other  testimony  is  that  the  signs 
were  there  all  day.  The  testimony  of  Sheriff  Byrd  called  by  the  General 
Counsel  was  that  he  got  to  the  plant  at  about  11  a.m.  April  22  and  at  that 
time  no  signs  were  to  be  seen  or  were  being  carried  and  further  that  it  was 
not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  he  first  saw  signs  being  carried.  On  the 
basis  of  the  sheriff’s  testimony,  which  I  credit,  it  would  appear  that  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  Respondent’s  witnesses  and  the  General  Counsel’s  centers  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  employees  who  went  out  carried  picket  signs  prac¬ 
tically  immediately  thereafter  for  a  short  while  and  then  eliminated  them  for 
a  period  of  about  4  hours. 
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strike”  were  available  and  used  the  minute  the  employees 
left  the  plant  but  that  within  an  hour  or  less  the  signs 
disappeared,  the  only  possible  explanation  as  to  why  the 
signs  were  temporarily  discontinued  would  be  that  upon 
learning  what  actually  happened  at  the  clocks  the  union 
officials  realized  they  had  a  windfall  in  that  the  employees 
were  discharged  before  they  had  the  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  strike  purpose.26  Thus  to  avoid  jeopardizing 
their  charge  of  discriminatory  discharge  against  Respond¬ 
ent  by  indicating  an  independent  purpose  to  strike,  they 
decided  to  conceal  and  repress  the  evidence  of  such  pur¬ 
pose.  No  other  plausible  possibility  presenting  itself,  the 
only  other  alternative  would  be  to  assume  that  the  Re¬ 
spondent’s  witnesses  were  mistaken  or  not  truthful. 

To  that  effect,  the  General  Counsel  offered  an  interesting 
theory.  Picketing  had  proceeded  only  a  few  days  after 
the  girls 
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were  discharged  before  it  was  halted  bv  the  court.  It 
was  not  until  about  3  weeks  later  that  picketing  resumed. 
This  resumption  occurred  sometime  between  10:30  and 
11:30  on  the  morning  of  May  14.  The  General  Counsel 
offers  the  suggestion  that  the  Respondent’s  witnesses 
have  confused  the  resumption  of  picketing  on  May  14 
just  before  lunch  with  the  original  day  of  picketing,  April 
22, _ a  possibility. 

One  other  interesting  aspect  of  this  matter  appears  in 
the  undenied  credited  testimony  of  Hazel  Williams,  one 
of  the  General  Counsel’s  witnesses.  On  April  22,  Nicholas 
made  two  speeches  to  the  employees,  one  some  time  before 
lunch,  discussed  below,  and  one  just  before  quitting  time 


2G  In  this  connection  Wallace  testified  that  when  he  got  to  the  plant  the 
morning  picketing  started,  he  and  Miley  discussed  how  foolish  Nicholas  was 
to  have  discharged  the  girls.  He  also  commented  to  Miley  that  he  thought 
she  had  a  “darned  good  unfair  labor  practice  charge.” 
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that  afternoon.  In  the  latter  speech  he  told  the  employees 
about  picket  signs  being  up;  that  he  did  not  know  what 
was  on  the  signs ;  that  the  employees  were  not  to  be  afraid 
and  that  they  would  be  protected.  Although  Nicholas 
mentioned  in  his  first  speech  the  fact  that  the  girls  were 
still  lingering  outside  the  plant  and  had  not  dispersed, 
significantly  there  is  no  reference  in  any  of  the  testimony 
about  that  speech  to  picket  signs  which  presumably  had 
just  made  their  appearance  within  the  hour  and  certainly 
would  have  been  more  newsworthy  in  his  first  speech  than 
in  a  speech  some  5  hours  later. 

c.  Nicholas’  speech 

One  remaining  conflict  in  the  testimony  requires  com¬ 
ment.  This  involves  the  approximate  time  Nicholas  called 
the  plant  together  after  the  clocks  incident  to  allay  the 
confusion  and  get  production  under  way.  Respondent’s 
evidence  is  that  the  speech  was  made  at  about  11  a.m.  or 
shortly  after.  The  General  Counsel’s  evidence  is  that  it 
was  made  at  about  10:20.  The  importance  of  the  matter 
is  its  bearing  primarily  on  the  credibility  of  May  and 
Scovel  who  both  testified  they  heard  the  speech  and  were 
not  discharged  until  after  it  was  made.  Since  they  were 
discharged  and  left  the  plant  about  10:30,  they  could  not 
have  heard  the  speech  if  it  was  given  after  that  time. 

Nicholas  admitted  in  his  court  testimony  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  May  may  have  occurred  after  he  gave  his  speech. 
In  his  testimony  before  me  he  explained  this  admission  as 
a  mistaken  recollection  which  became  clarified  for  him  when 
he  later  found  that  May’s  card  had  been  punched  at  10:30. 
It  was  this  fact  that  crystal ized  his  conviction  that  May 
was  not  in  the  plant  when  he  spoke. 

Since  I  do  not  rely  on  the  testimony  of  May  or  Scovel 
in  any  of  my  findings  regarding  Nicholas’  comments  to 
the  employees  that  morning,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
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specifically  determine  the  issue.  Here,  again,  however,  I 
might  comment  generally  as  to  how  the  evidence  impresses 
me. 

It  was  Respondent’s  usual  practice  when  necessary  to 
convoke  the  employees,  to  do  so  just  before  the  lunch 
break  or  before  quitting  time  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  machines.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
situation  apparently  w'as  too  pressing  to  wait  the  extra 
10  or  20  minutes  until  the  lunch  period. 

There  is  no  serious  attempt  on  Respondent’s  part  to 
deny  that  the  employees,  as  I  find,  returned  to  their  work 
after  the  speech  that  morning.  As  revealed  by  Nicholas’ 
testimony  it  is  clear  that  he  felt  compelled  to  call  the  em¬ 
ployees  together 
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when  he  did  because  of  the  confusion  and  disruption  in 
production  that  had  pertained  since  the  occurrence  of  the 
clocks  incident.  Nicholas  had  been  aware  of  this  con¬ 
dition  almost  from  the  start  and  had  twice  requested  su¬ 
pervisors  to  get  the  employees  back  to  work.  He  had 
also  issued  an  order,  according  to  his  testimony,  to  dis¬ 
charge  anyone  who  was  not  working.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
he  was  concerned  with  the  matter  of  getting  replacements 
for  those  who  had  gone  out.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  wonder  is  that  he  waited  almost  an  hour  before  he  de¬ 
cided  to  clarify  and  straighten  matters  out  by  a  speech. 
Even  more  amazing  is  that  having  waited  an  hour  he 
suddenly  decided  it  was  so  important  it  could  not  wait 
another  few  minutes  so  as  to  permit  the  employees  to 
go  to  lunch  directly  from  the  speech  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice. 

4.  Defenses  to  reinstatement  and  back  pay 

In  its  brief  Respondent  raises  two  defenses  to  rein¬ 
statement  and  back  pay — (1)  violence  and  picket  line  mis- 
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conduct  attributed  directly  to  employees  and  (2)  con¬ 
spiracy  on  tlie  part  of  the  employees  to  engage  in  such 
activity. 

a.  Conspiracy 

The  Chancery  Court  found  that  the  picketing  employees 
of  Respondent  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  commit 
violence  and  to  otherwise  misconduct  themselves  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  picketing  activities.  The  Court’s  rec¬ 
ord  was  not  made  part  of  my  record.  With  all  deference 
to  the  court’s  decision,  I  find  insufficient  evidence  in  the 
record  before  me  to  establish  a  conspiracy.  The  pickets 
had  numerous  sympathizers  from  outside  the  plant  and 
from  other  unions  and  received  counsel,  aid  and  encour- 
agement  from  them.-*  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  manv 
of  the  pickets  had  husbands  and  relatives  among  these 
sympathizers,  the  necessary  concomitants  of  a  conspiracv 
have  not  been  shown.  The  picketing  employees  may  have 
been  happy  about  events  as  they  developed— the*  dyna¬ 
miting  of  the  plant,  the  cut  telephone  wires,  bullet  holes 
on  the  windows,  etc.  It  is  possible  that  some  might  even 
have  had  knowledge  that  some  of  these  things  were  being 
contemplated.  If  so  (and  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  record 
to  that  effect)28  whatever  that  would  make  them  guilty 
of,  it  does  not  establish  guilt  on  their  part  of  conspiracv. 

b.  V  iolence,  intimidation  and  coercion  on  part  of  emplovees 

Apart  from  the  threats  and  warnings  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  disposed  of,  only  one  incident  appears  in  this 


-•  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  sympathizers  engaged  in  coercive 
and  intimidating  conduct  in  connection  with  the  picket  line  activity. 

28  The  testimony  involving  talk  about  the  Shrimpers  from  Biloxi  and  the 
Seaman  from  Mobile  coming  to  help  the  pickets,  threats  about  trouble  and 
physical  violence  to  be  expected  and  the  warnings  of  the  danger  involved  re¬ 
flected  what  apparently  was  general  rumor  and  conjecture  throughout  the 
community. 
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record  regarding  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  picketing 
employees  worthy  of  cosideration  as  a  possible  defense  to 
reinstatement. 

3520 

Late  one  afternoon  in  June  after  the  injunction  action 
some  eggs  were  thrown  at  a  group  of  non  striking  em¬ 
ployees  waiting  at  a  bus  stop  on  IT.  S.  highway  90  which 
is  located  200  or  300  yards  from  the  plant.  All  the  par¬ 
ticipants  were  women.  Union  adherents  Bessie  Bush  and 
Alda  Renfroe  each  threw  two  eggs.  No  one  was  hit*  One 
egg  hit  a  telephone  pole  near  the  target  group— some 
landed  on  the  highway.  The  eggs  had  been  thrown  diag¬ 
onally  across  the  highway  from  a  place  known  as  Raz’s 
Cafe  which  more  or  less  constituted  the  picketing  em¬ 
ployee’s  headquarters  during  the  strike.  No  comments 
or  action  on  the  part  of  the  nonstrikers  had  provoked  the 
throwing. 

Being  no  apologist  for  picket  line  or  strike  violence,  I 
would  in  ordinary  circumstances  recommend  that  on  the 
basis  of  their  conduct  in  this  matter  Bush  and  Renfroe 
be  denied  reinstatement.  All  things  are  relevant,  how¬ 
ever,  and  this  is  not  a  case  involving  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  emotions  on  both  sides  in  this  matter  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  events  that  occurred — the  dynamiting, 
the  firearms  display,  the  National  Guard  and  all  the  rest, 
to  refuse  employment  to  two  girls  who  engaged  in  the 
almost  innocuous  (from  a  man’s  point  of  view)  attempt  to 
hit  someone  by  the  method  of  throwing  a  couple  of  eggs 
40  or  50  feet  would  simply  not  be  justice.  Nor  do  I  be¬ 
lieve,  would  it  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Act.  After  all 
the  publicity  this  case  has  had  in  Pascagoula  and  that 
section  of  the  country  to  come  forth  with  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  the  circumstances  would  be  entirely  mis¬ 
understood  to  the  detriment  of  the  Act’s  objectives.  ;  Fur- 
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thermore,  in  the  event  my  overall  recommendations  are 
sustained  I  do  not  doubt  that  Respondent  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  with  me  that  the  conduct  of  these  two  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  matter  of  the  egg  throwing  makes  them 
no  more  unfit  for  reinstatement  and  continued  employ¬ 
ment  with  Respondent  than  any  of  the  other  employees 
involved.20 

c.  Other  defenses 

One  other  possible  defense,  while  not  specifically  argued 
by  Respondent,  needs  examination.  Several  of  the  General 
Counsel’s  witnesses  admitted  on  cross  examination  that 
in  the  court  proceeding  they  were  asked  if  they  would 
accept  reemployment  should  it  be  offered  them.  Their 
answers  in  substance  were  that  they  would  not  accept 
such  an  offer  unless  Respondent  recognized  the  Union. 
Exactly  what  language  was  used  or  what  its  context  was 
in  posing  the  question  to  the  witnesses  in  the  court  pro¬ 
ceeding  does  not  appear.  In  substance,  however,  it  would 
appear  and  I  find  that  the  question  put  to  these  employees 
w*as  merely  hypothetical  and  did  not  amount  to  unqualified 
offers  of  reinstatement.  For  this  reason  among  others 
no  termination  of  Respondent’s  back  liability  occurred  by 
reason  of  the  court  testimony  nor  does  it  preclude  the 
employees  in  question  from  reinstatement. 

C.  The  individual  8  (3)'s 
1.  Couch,  Bullock,  and  Shumack 

The  complaint  contains  several  allegations  of  discrimi¬ 
nation 
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against  individual  employees.  Among  these  are  Mattie 
Couch  her  sister  Odean  Bullock,  and  Allison  Shumack,  all 

29  All  the  employees  herein  affirmatively  and  credibly  denied  on  the  stand 
any  participation  in  violence  and  misconduct  connected  with  the  strike.  See 
Rubin  Bros.  Footwear,  Inc.,  99  NLRB  No.  100. 
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alleged  to  have  been  discriminatorily  terminated  by  Re¬ 
spondent  on  or  about  February  20. 

Bullock  and  Skumack  had  attended  a  union  meeting  at 
the  home  of  Couch  on  the  night  of  February  18 — a  Monday. 
Although  there  had  been  previous  union  meetings  of  Re¬ 
spondent’s  employees  at  the  Carpenters  Hall,  located  on 
one  of  the  main  streets  in  Pascagoula,  the  meeting  at 
Couch’s  house  was  the  first  to  be  held  in  a  private  home. 
According  to  Shumack’s  undenied  and  credited  testimony, 
she  had  worked  in  the  plant  for  5  years  prior  to  her  ter¬ 
mination  by  Respondent  on  February  19.  Most  of  this 
time  she  had  spent  sewing  hangers  on  garments — the  task 
she  had  at  the  time  she  was  terminated.  That  morning, 
February  19,  when  she  started  to  punch  in,  foreladv  Vickie 
Bowman  said,  Allison,  don’t  punch  your  card,”  and 
grabbed  it,  adding  1 1  Allison,  I  want  your  machine  this 
morning.”  Shumack  said,  “Of  all  the  machines  you’ve 
got,  you  want  just  mine?”  Bowman  replied,  “Yes,  I  got 
a  girl  to  go  on  vour  machine.  I  think  vou  want  off  for  a 
while,  I’ll  let  you  off.”  Bowman  indicated  that  she  “would 
fix  it”  so  that  Shumack  could  get  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation. 

Although  apparently  available,  Bowman  was  not  called 
to  testify.  Boyle’s  testimony  on  this  matter  was  that 
Bowman  told  him  she  would  like  to  put  a  Mrs.  DeForest 
in  Shumack’s  place  because  Shumack  was  pregnant  and 
would  be  “leaving  soon”;  that  DeForest  had  no  means 
of  support  and  “would  need  the  job.”  Boyle  told  her  to 
do  it  if  she  thought  it  would  help  production. 

According  to  Couch’s  testimony,  the  union  meeting  at 
her  home  Monday  night,  February  18,  was  arranged  on  the 
preceding  Saturday  and  Sunday.30  She  and  her  sister  had 

i 

so  Although  the  specific  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  irrelevant,  Couch  testified 
that  it  was  to  discuss  the  lay  off  of  her  sister,  Odcan  Bullock.  The  evidence 
shows  that  Bullock  was  not  terminated  until  4  days  after  the  meeting. 
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spent  Sunday  afternoon  driving  to  people’s  homes  in 
Escawtawba,  Mississippi,  near  Pascagoula,  inviting  them 
to  attend.  About  25  people  attended,  among  them  being 
the  Boilermakers  Business  Agent,  Wallace. 

About  4  p.m.  on  February  19,  Couch  was  told  by  Gilley 
that  Bowman  wanted  to  see  her  in  the  supervisor’s  rest 
room.  Alone  there  with  Bowman,  the  latter  asked  if 
Couch  was  satisfied  with  her  job,  and  if  she  wanted  to 
work.  Couch  answered  both  inquiries  in  the  affirmative, 
explaining  that  she  was  putting  2  boys  through  high 
school.  Bowman  commented  that  the  best  thing  for  Couch 
to  do  if  she  did  not  like  her  job  was  to  quit.  Couch  then 
asked  if  it  was  Bowman’s  purpose  to  discuss  the  meeting 
that  had  been  held  at  Couch’s  home  the  night  before. 
Bowman  replied,  “Well,  Peterzell  &  Gelles31  couldn’t  op¬ 
erate  up  north — with  the  union.”  She  also  commented  that 
Couch  was  not  only  hurting  herself,  but  that  she  was 
hurting  hundreds  of  others.  Couch  replied  in  effect  that 
she  was  not  trying  to  hurt  anyone,  that  "Respondent ’s  em¬ 
ployees  were  adults  and  could  think  for  themselves.  Couch 
asked  Bowman,  “What  do  vou  want  me  to  do?  Do  vou 
want  me  to  quit  or  are  you  going  to  fire  me?”  The  con¬ 
versation  broke  up 
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with  a  statement  from  Bowman  to  Couch  to  make  up  her 
mind  as  to  what  she  wanted  to  do  and  to  let  Bowman  know 
her  decision.  Couch  replied  that  she  wanted  to  work. 

As  indicated,  Bowman  did  not  testify.  Gilley  testified 
that  she  went  into  the  rest  room  and  heard  Bowman  say, 
“Well,  Xattie,  if  you  are  so  dissatified  with  your  work, 
why  don’t  you  find  work  somewhere  else,  or  just  not 
come  in  any  more?”  Couch  asked,  “Well,  am  I  to  con¬ 
sider  myself  fired?”  Bowman  replied,  “No,”  whereupon 

Peterzell  &  Gelles  was  the  predecessor  of  Respondent  in  the  operation  of 
the  plant. 
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Gilley  “turned  and  went  right  back  out.”  Couch’s  testi¬ 
mony  was  undenied  and  not  inconsistent  with  what  Gilley 
heard.  I  credit  Couch. 

At  the  start  of  work  the  following  day,  February  20, 
according  to  Couch’s  further  testimony,  Bowman  asked 
her  if  she  would  train  a  girl  on  the  next  machine  which 
had  been  the  one  operated  by  Shumack.  She  did  so,  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  time  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  help  the1  new 
girl.  At  about  11 :10,  Bowman  told  Couch  she  was  wanted 
by  Nicholas  in  the  office.  There  Nicholas  asked  her  if 
she  understood  she  was  to  have  been  laid  off  the  pre¬ 
vious  day.  She  replied  she  did  not.  Nicholas  said,  “Well, 
let  me  tell  you.  Maybe  you  can  understand  me.”  i  She 
said,  “Yes,  sir.”  Nicholas  then  told  her  she  was  being 
laid  off  for  talking — that  she  could  not  very  well  do  her 
work  if  they  all  sat  and  talked,  and  that  she  was  being 
laid  off  as  an  example  to  the  others.  He  also  said  that 
the  girls  were  “making  good  down  there”  and  showed 
her  some  rates  effective  in  Respondent’s  Piqua,  Ohio, 
plant. 

According  to  Nicholas’  testimony,  the  Friday  before 
Couch’s  termination  he  had  called  the  plant  together  to 
discuss  the  amount  of  time  that  was  being  wasted  by  leav¬ 
ing  machines  to  walk  around  the  plant  and  talk.  He 
warned  the  employees  that  excessive  talking  must  be 
stopped.  On  the  following  Tuesday,  in  making  a  cus¬ 
tomary  check  on  operations,  he  noticed  that  Couch  “was 
talking  for  about  10,  15  minutes  to  other  people  who  were 
working  and  answering  her,  but  there  was  a  general  talk, 
and  she  wasn’t  doing  anything  except  talking  to  them.” 
Nicholas  called  Bowman  over  and  “explained  to  her  that 
she  had  better  talk  to  that  young  lady,”  that  he  was  past 
the  fooling  stage.  Bowman  said  she  would. 

Returning  from  a  30  to  45  minute  tour  of  the  plant, 
Nicholas  looked  over  and  found  that  Couch  was  still  talk¬ 
ing.  Nicholas  further  testified  as  follows: 
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And  I  called  Vickie  Bowman  over  and  I  said,  “Vickie, 
I  thought  I  told  you  to  speak  to  her.”  She  says,  “You 
did.” 

I  said,  “Well,  what  about  it?  Is  she  going  to  keep 
talking,  or  is  she  going  to  stop  talking?” 

And  Vickie  just  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  says,  “I 
hope  she  stops  talking.” 

I  said,  “Listen,  this  isn’t  a  hoping  matter.  Let’s  set 
an  example  that  I  am  not  fooling,  and  you  go  over  and 
just  tell  her  that  because  of  her  talking  that  we  will  just 
have  to  lay  her  off.” 

And  she  says,  “All  right,  I’ll  take  care  of  that,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  I  do  it  a  little  later  on.” 
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I  says,  “You  can  suit  yourself.  The  thing  I  want  you 
to  do  though  is  lay  her  off  because  I  have  warned  her, 
you  have  warned  her;  I’ve  spoken  to  the  whole  mill,  and 
nobody  has  paid  any  attention  to  me.  Now  let’s  take  care 
of  this.” 

The  next  day,  walking  through  the  mill,  to  his  apparent 
amazement  “here  was  this  girl  still  talking  and  still 
there.”  He  called  Bowman  and  said,  “Vickie,  I  thought 
I  told  you  to  lay  this  girl  off.  She’s  still  talking,  and 
nobody  is  paying  any  attention  to  me,  and  now  not  even 
to  you.”  Bowman  replied  that  she  had  laid  Couch  off 
but  the  latter  had  come  in  to  work  anyway.  Nicholas 
said,  “I  think  that  I  will  have  to  lay  her  off  if  no  one 
else  can  around  here.”  So  he  asked  Couch  to  come  into 
the  office.  There  she  admitted  that  he  had  spoken  about 
excessive  talking,  and  that  Bowman  had  spoken  to  her 
about  it.  She  said  she  was  sorry,  and  Nicholas  said  he 
w^as  sorry  too  because  he  had  to  lay  her  off  to  let  people 
know  he  meant  what  he  said. 

As  for  Bullock,  her  testimony  was  that  she  had  started 
working  in  the  plant  when  it  had  first  opened,  and  had 
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worked  in  practically  every  operation.  In  January,  she 
had  been  moved  with  another  employee  from  boxing  and 
folding  into  the  shipping  department  by  Boyle.  She  re¬ 
mained  there  a  week  and  was  laid  off.  A  week  later,  Bow¬ 
man  called  her  back  in  boxing.  She  worked  under  Bow¬ 
man  until  Wednesday  noon,  February  20,  when  Boyle 
again  put  her  in  the  shipping  department.  She  worked 
there  until  Friday,  when  Boyle  again  laid  her  off  because 
of  changes  that  were  being  made,  telling  her  he  would 
call  her  back  when  the  changes  were  completed.  She  asked 
Boyle  if  she  should  apply  for  unemployment  compensation, 
and  he  said  she  should.  Bullock  testified  that  there  Was  a 
“good  bit  of  work”  in  Bowman’s  department  when  she 
was  taken  out  of  it. 

There  is  no  substantial  conflict  with  Boyle’s  testimony. 
He  denied  knowledge  of  the  meeting  at  Couch’s  house, 
and  gave  as  the  reason  for  both  of  Bullock’s  above  lay¬ 
offs  shortage  of  work. 

The  common  basis  for  the  charge  of  discrimination  by 
Respondent  against  the  above  3  employees  is  their  initia¬ 
tive  and  participation  regarding  the  innovation  of  union 
meetings  in  private  homes.  It  appears  that  other  home 
meetings  followed  the  one  at  Couch’s  house.  Also,  prior 
and  subsequent  to  the  meeting  at  Couch’s  house  a  few 
employees  wore  union  buttons  in  the  plant.  Nevertheless, 
the  only  discrimination  alleged  (except  that  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  strike  activity)  pertains  to  these  3  employees. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  let  us  examine  Respondent’s 
defenses  as  to  the  termination. 

Talking  apparently  was  so  customary  and  wide-spread 
in  the  plant  that  the  entire  work  force  had  to  be  cautioned 
about  it.  Then,  out  of  some  350  employees,  the  one  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  disciplined,  and  the  only  one,  is  the  one  at 
whose  house  the  first  union  meeting  is  held. 

The  circumstances,  as  revealed  by  Nicholas’  uncor¬ 
roborated  testimony,  leading  up  to  Couch’s  termination 
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are  subject  to  the  same  flavor  of  unreliability  that  char¬ 
acterized  so  much  of  his  testimony.  There  is  a  sense  of 
exaggeration  and  glibness  about  it  that  makes  it  suspect 
on  its  face.  For  instance,  that  Couch  could  have  been 
talking  from  40  to  60  minutes  to  other  employees, 
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who  themselves  kept  on  working  and  were  not  also  guilty, 
seems  hard  to  believe.  Moreover,  Nicholas’  restraint 
under  the  almost  exasperating  conduct  of  Bowman  in  the 
matter  seems  incongruous.  Having  found  Couch  still  talk¬ 
ing  after  having  been  specifically  warned  by  Bowman, 
and  having  ordered  Bowman  then  and  there  to  discharge 
her,  it  is  incredible  that  Nicholas  would  agree  to  Bow¬ 
man’s  suggestion  that  it  would  be  better  if  she  did  it  later 
on.  Presumably,  they  allowed  Couch  to  continue  talking! 

Added  to  this  difficulty  with  Respondent’s  position  is 
the  inconsistency  between  Respondent’s  avowed  purpose 
to  make  an  example  out  of  Couch  and  Respondent’s 
actions.  Having  had  the  excellent  opportunity  to  point  up 
Respondent’s  concern  about  talking  by  making  a  point  of 
it  with  Couch  in  front  of  the  employees,  Nicholas  not  only 
let  one  but  tw*o  opportunities  slip.  Having  found  Couch 
again  vulnerable  the  next  day,  instead  of  making  her  a 
timely  and  graphic  example  right  in  front  of  the  employees 
Nicholas  took  her  into  the  privacy  of  his  office  to  inform 
her  she  w’as  being  laid  off  for  talking. 

With  respect  to  Shumack,  the  first  observation  is  that 
such  a  preemptory  and  arbitrary  dismissal  of  an  old  em¬ 
ployee  certainly  is  subject  to  some  question.  Bowman’s 
apparent  request  for  authority  to  lay  off  Shumack  was, 
of  course,  superfluous  since  she  needed  no  such  authority. 
The  explanation  that  Shumack  w’ould  be  leaving  soon  be¬ 
cause  of  her  pregnancy  w*as  premature,  to  say  the  least. 
'When  she  testified  before  me  almost  7  months  later,  Shu¬ 
mack  had  not  yet  had  her  baby. 
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As  for  Bullock,  there  is  evidence  that  changes  were 
being  made,  and  that  as  a  result  temporary  lapses  in 
various  operations  may  well  have  occurred.  However, 
there  is  no  indication  that  these  changes  had  reached  the 
point  where  the  future  need  for  Bullock’s  services  had 
become  so  remote  that  she  could  count  on  unemployment 
of  sufficient  duration  to  warrant  her  applying  for  com¬ 
pensation.  A  week  or  so  previous  to  this,  such  had  not 
been  the  case. 

All  indications  would  seem  to  point  to  a  contrary  con¬ 
clusion.  Thus,  it  appears  that  on  April  21,  a  night  shift 
had  began  operations.  Between  February  22  and  April 
21,  the  Respondent  recalled  3  women  and  had  at  least  2 
new  hirings.  On  April  21,  the  record  shows  21  new  hir¬ 
ings  and  3  recalls.  There  is  nothing  on  the  record  to 
show  whether  at  the  time  of  Bullock’s  last  termination 
the  night  shift  was  being  planned  by  Respondent.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  that  Bullock  was  not  called  back  in  spite 
of  all  this  hiring  is  significant. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  in  my  opinion,  negative 
the  bona  tides  of  Respondent’s  defense.  The  explanation 
regarding  these  3  employees  contains  unexcused  and  un¬ 
explained  aberrations  which  nullify  its  effectiveness  and 
point  to  a  rationalization  on  the  part  of  Respondent  to 
cover  some  other  purpose.  That  purpose,  I  conclude,  was 
connected  with  the  part  these  3  employees  played  in  the  first 
home  union  meeting,  and  was  to  eliminate  them  as  em¬ 
ployees  for  that  reason. 

Respondent’s  contention  that  it  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  meeting  at  Couch’s  house  is  rebutted 
by  reason  of  Bowman’s  knowledge  thereof,  as  revealed  by 
her  conversation  with  Couch  on  February  19.  Further¬ 
more,  the  tenor  of  that  conversation  shows  that  Bowman 
had  knowledge  of  the  meeting  before  she 
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spoke  to  Couch  that  afternoon.  Knowledge  may  also  be 
inferred  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  the  community  and 
the  plant.32 

2.  Bernice  Gunter 

Gunter  testified  that  she  continued  to  work  during  the 
original  picketing  and  during  the  interim  of  the  court 
proceeding.  On  the  day  picketing  was  expected  to  resume, 
Gunter  went  to  Nicholas  and  Boyle  to  tell  them  her  hus¬ 
band  did  not  want  her  to  cross  the  reestablished  picket 
line.  Boyle  told  her  that  she  was  a  good  worker  and  he 
was  sorry  to  have  her  quit.  Remembering  that  she  had 
mentioned  something  a  few  days  before  about  being  ill, 
Bovle  suggested-  that  she  take  sick  leave.  Nicholas 
seconded  the  suggestion,  telling  her  not  to  “say  anything 
about  it;  just  take  a  sick  leave.”33 

Having  already  told  Udell  Knoff,  her  foreman,  that  she 
would  not  cross  the  picket  line  if  it  was  reestablished,  she 
felt  she  ought  to  tell  him  that  Nicholas  told  her  to  take 
sick  leave.  She  so  informed  him.  Later,  having  gone 
back  to  work  apparently  to  finish  out  the  day,  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  girl  came  over  and  informed  her  that  Knoff  had  told 
her  about  Gunter’s  sick  leave  deal. 

Bovle ’s  testimonv  about  the  matter  in  substance  denies 
that  Gunter’s  sick  leave  suggestion  arose  out  of  any  infor¬ 
mation  from  her  that  she  did  not  want  to  cross  the  picket 
line,  but  was  based  solely  on  Gunter’s  claim  of  illness. 
However,  it  appears  that  Respondent  soon  became  aware 
of  Gunter’s  concern  about  the  picket  line.  According  to 
Boyle’s  further  testimony,  soon  after  the  suggestion  had 

32  Jasper  National  Mattress  Co.,  89  NLRB  75. 

33 It  is  clear  from  Boyle’s  testimony  on  the  matter  that  Gunter  meant  to 
imply  in  her  testimony  that  it  was  the  picket  line  considerations  she  was  not 
to  mention. 
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been  made  that  Gunter  go  on  sick  leave,  Boyle  received  the 
“electrifying  report”  that  the  sick  leave  suggestion  had 
been  made  to  Gunter  to  hide  the  fact  that  her  husband 
did  not  want  her  to  cross  the  picket  line.  Boyle  immedi¬ 
ately  called  Gunter  on  the  telephone  and  accused  her  of 
misrepresenting  the  matter.  Gunter  then  informed  Boyle 
of  her  husband’s  wishes.  Boyle  replied  that  that  was  a 
matter  between  Gunter  and  her  husband,  and  asked  if  she 
was  coming  in  to  work  or  not.  Gunter  answered,  “Oh,  my 
husband  doesn’t  want  me  to  cross  the  picket  line,  and  I’m 
a  little  bit  sick.”  Boyle  said,  “Well,  look,  if  you’re  not 
coming  in  to  work,  I’m  going  to  take  steps  to  replace  you.” 
Gunter  did  not  come  in. 

The  following  Monday,  May  19,  Gunter  asked  Boyle  to 

take  her  back  to  work.  Bovle  told  her  she  had  alreadv 

*  •> 

been  replaced,  but  that  he  expected  to  have  an  opening 
“very  shortly”  and  would  call  her  back. 

About  a  month  later,  according  to  her  testimony,  Gunter 
again  asked  Nicholas  and  Boyle  if  they  had  any  work  for 
her.  Nicholas  told  her  that  she  was  the  one  that  had  given 
him  so  much  trouble  “telling  over  the  mill”  that  he  had 
given  her  a  sick  leave,  and  told  her  to  “wait  until  it  was 
all  over,  and  he’d  see  about  it.” 

Between  May  20  and  June  10,  Respondent  hired  ap¬ 
proximately 
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37  new  women  employees  and  recalled  2  former  employees. 
Also,  between  June  10  and  July  23,  Respondent  put  to  work 
about  29  other  new  women  employees. 

There  is  no  contention  by  Respondent  that  Gunter  was 
not  reinstated  because  of  Respondent’s  conviction  that  she 
misrepresented  the  facts  of  her  leaving  on  May  14.  It 
is  clear  from  Bojde’s  testimony  that  assuming  Gunter  had 
misrepresented  the  matter  (which  I  find  it  unnecessary  to 
determine),  he  nevertheless  thereafter  indicated  liis  will- 
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ingness  to  continue  her  employment  and  asked  her  what 
she  was  going  to  do.  Boyle  learned  that  she  was  not  going 
to  cross  the  picket  line.  A  few  days  later,  having  changed 
her  mind,  G-unter  unconditionally  sought  reinstatement,  to 
which  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  striker  she  was  entitled 
regardless  whether  a  replacement  had  been  hired  for  her 
or  not.34  Accordingly,  by  refusing  to  reinstate  Gunter 
-when  she  unconditionally  requested  reinstatement  on  May 
19,  1952,  Respondent  discriminated  against  her  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  Section  8  (a)  (3)  and  (1)  of  the  Act. 

3.  Hazel  Williams 

About  1 :30  p.m.  the  day  after  the  clocks  incident,  Hazel 
Williams,  working  in  the  bathing  trunk  department,  was 
told  her  husband  wanted  to  see  her  in  the  lobby.  He 
berated  her  there  about  her  working  while  the  picket  line 
was  up,  saying  there  was  going  to  be  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
he  did  not  want  her  to  get  hurt.  She  said,  “Well,  there’s 
not  going  to  be  any  trouble  because  Mr.  Nicholas  says  we 
would  be  protected.”  In  any  event,  Mrs.  Williams  got 
permission  from  Anna  Eckert,  her  supervisor,  to  go  home 
with  her  husband  to  get  his  clothes  ready  to  go  back  to  his 
construction  job  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  Before  leaving,  she 
informed  Eckert  she  would  be  back  in  the  morning. 

Returning  the  next  morning,  Williams  discovered  her 
time  card  was  missing.  She  asked  Eckert  about  it  and 
was  told  to  see  Croft.  He  informed  her  that  they  had 
heard  what  her  husband  had  said  to  her  in  the  lobby  the 
day  before.  She  replied  in  effect  that  her  husband’s  con¬ 
clusions  were  not  hers,  adding,  “I  haven’t  signed  a  union 
card  and  I  didn’t  go  out  with  the  union  girls.”  Croft  told 
her,  “Sit  down  out  there  and  we’ll  talk  to  you.”  Williams 

34  Dalton  Telephone  Co.,  82  NLRB  1001 ;  Consolidated  Frame  Company,  91 
NLRB  1295  j  Mackay  Radio,  304  U.  S.  333. 
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declined,  saying  “Well,  you  pulled  my  card  so  I’m  going 
home.”  Croft  commented,  “Suit  yourself.” 

These  facts,  I  find,  are  insufficient  to  support  the  General 
Counsel’s  allegation  that  Respondent  discriminated  against 
Williams  on  April  23. 

4.  Nellie  Rouse 

The  General  Counsel  alleges  Rouse  to  have  been  dis¬ 
criminated  against  by  reason  of  being  discharged  because 
she  refused  to  cross  the  picket  line.  This  is  controverted 
by  Respondent’s  evidence.  Since  Rouse,  being  an  unfair 
labor  practice  striker,  is  entitled  to  reinstatement  and  back 
pay  from  the  date  she  made  unconditional  application  for 
reinstatement,  and  since  the  remedy  would  be  no  different 
if  I  resolved  the  above  conflict  in  her  favor,  I  see  no  reason 
to  dispose  of  the  issue. 

3527 

5.  Abnv  Smith 

Smith  is  alleged  to  have  been  discriminated  against  by 
Respondent  on  or  about  April  23.  No  evidence  having 
been  offered  to  sustain  this  allegation,  its  dismissal  will 
be  recommended. 

D.  Interference,  Restraint  and  Coercion 

.  I  find  the  following  conduct  on  the  part  of  Respond¬ 
ent  to  constitute  independent  violations  of  Section  8  (a)  (1) 
of  the  Act. 

1.  Bowman’s  statement  to  Couch  on  February  19,  that 
Peterzell  and  Gelles  could  not  operate  up  north  with  the 
Union  and  that  Couch  was  not  only  hurting  herself  but 
she  was  hurting  hundreds  of  others. 

2.  Sometime  in  March,  Supervisor  Leona  Small  asked 
employee  Annie  L.  Bryant  where  her  union  button  was. 
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Bryant  told  her  she  did  not  have  one.  Small  replied  that 
Bryant  was  like  the  rest  of  the  girls,  including  herself, 
that  (in  substance)  the  mill  had  meant  bread  and  butter 
to  them  too  long. 

3.  In  February  Supervisor  Overstreet  commented  to 
Dolores  Wilson  about  Bessie  Bush  wearing  a  union  button 
to  the  effect  that  Bush  didn’t  know  what  she  was  doing; 
that  the  Union  had  tried  to  come  into  the  plant  before  and 
had  failed;  that  usually  people  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  union  campaign  lost  their  jobs. 

4.  The  morning  of  April  22,  before  the  clock  incident 
occurred,  Claire  Beasley,  according  to  her  credited  testi¬ 
mony,  had  told  Floorgirl  Evelyn  Johnson  about  the  group 
going  up  to  see  Nicholas.3"1  Johnson  then  talked  to  Gilley 
who  came  right  over  to  Beaslev  saving,  “Claire,  I  hear 
you  all — I  heard  some  of  the  girls  say  you  all  are  planning 
a  walkout  this  morning.”  Beasley  replied  that  they  were 
not  planning  a  walkout  and  testified  as  follows: 

And  she  said,  “Well,  what  were  you  going  to  do?”  I 
said,  “We  are  going  to  go  to  Mr.  Nicholas’  office  and 
talk  to  him.” 

And  she  says,  “Why  do  you  have  to  go  to  talk  to  him? 
I’m  your  supervisor.  Why  don’t  you  talk  to  me?” 

And  I  says,  “Well,  this  is  about  things  that  I  don’t 
think  you  can  handle.” 

And  she  said,  “I  know  what  things  you  are  talking  about. 
It  is  about  the  union.”  And  she  says,  “It’s  no  good,  and 
it’s  going  to  do  nothing  but  get  you  into  trouble.”  And 
she  says,  “If  you  hang  around  with  Ruth  Miley  and  that 
bunch  of  union  girls  here  in  the  mill,”  she  says,  “it  is  going 
to  get  you  into  deeper  trouble.” 

35  Although  Johnson  took  the  stand  she  was  not  questioned  about  the  matter. 
Gilley’s  version,  which  I  reject,  was  quite  different. 
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5.  During  the  last  week  of  July  as  a  result  of  the  mill 
closing  down  a  public  meeting  was  called  by  unidentified 
persons,  to  find 

3528 

out  why  an  election  could  not  be  held.  This  meeting  took 
place  in  the  evening  at  the  old  Court  House  grounds  in 
Pascagoula.  Bush  and  several  other  union  adherents  at¬ 
tended,  arriving  after  the  meeting  had  started.  On  the 
platform,  apparently  presiding,  or  at  least  calling  on  people 
to  speak  and  trying  to  keep  the  crowd  quiet  was  Gilley. 

When  Bush  arrived  Gilley  was  saying,  “Where’s  some 
of  those  union  men  that  said  they  were  going  to  be  here 
and  tell  us  why  we  couldn’t  have  an  election.  We  want 
to  know  wrhy  we  can’t  have  a  vote.”  She  also  said, 
“Where’s  the  people  that’s  supposed  to  come  up  here  and 
tell  us  about  this ;  we  called  them  and  went  and  visited  them 
and  asked  them  to  come,  and  they  said  they  would.  There 
are  more  here.  What  is  the  matter?  They  scared?” 

While  the  above  facts  fall  short  of  proving  that  the 
Respondent  instigated  the  above  meeting,  they  do  prove 
by  reason  of  Gilley’s  conduct  which  is  attributable  to  Re¬ 
spondent  that  Respondent  overstepped  the  bounds  of  neu¬ 
trality  required  of  it  at  this  stage  of  the  matter  thus 
interfering  with  the  right  of  its  employees  provided  for  in 
Section  7  of  the  Act. 

6.  About  the  middle  of  August  under  a  settlement  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  without  prejudice  Respondent  called 
back  to  work  49  employees.  Apparently  as  a  result  of  this 
agreement  and  action  the  following  notice  had  been  posted 
on  all  plant  bulletin  boards: 

NOTICE 

In  accordance  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
ruling,  there  will  be  no  soliciting  by  union  or  non-union 
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employees  of  the  B.V.D.  Co.  Inc.  concerning  union  affairs 
during  working  hours  on  mill  property.  The  penalty  for 
so  doing  will  be  immediate  termination  of  employment. 


B.W. 


/s/  D.  Nicholas 
D.  Nicholas 


When  Bush  and  a  group  of  employees  resumed  work 
under  the  August  agreement  the  matter  of  union  solicitation 
and  discussion  was  gone  into  with  them  by  Boyle.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Bush’s  testimony  Boyle  told  them  there  was  to  be 
no  union  discussion  on  company  property  or  time.  Bush 
objected,  saying  that  her  understanding  was  that  they 
would  talk  about  the  Union  during  their  free  time.  Boyle 
replied  that  the  way  he  stated  it  was  “ — the  way  I  under¬ 
stand  it.  But  we  do  want  to  abide  by  the  law.” 

Boyle’s  testimony  was  that  Bush  told  him  that  the  Board 
Field  Examiner  had  told  the  employees  they  could  discuss 
the  Union  during  rest  periods.  Boyle’s  comment  was  that 
the  employees  should  be  governed  by  what  the  Field  Ex¬ 
aminer  had  told  them  but  that  he  would  check  and  if  he 
found  their  information  to  be  wrong  he  would  tell  them. 
Boyle  explained  in  his  direct  testimony  that  he  knew  what 
the  law  on  the  subject  permitted  but  that  he  believed  that 
the  Field  Examiner  wanted  union  discussion  stopped  in 
the  plant  entirely  because  the  situation  was  so  “inflam¬ 
mable.”  On  cross-examination  he  testified  that  he  would 
“feel  better”  if  the  employees  did  not  discuss  the  Union 
at  any  time  in  the  plant  and  felt  that  the  above 
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notice  (which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Board  Field  Exam¬ 
iner)  was  to  effectuate  that  purpose. 

In  this  posture,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  crediting  Bush’s 
version.  Boyle,  having  checked  the  matter  with  the  Board 
Officials  and  not  having  taken  any  steps  to  correct  the 
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order  he  gave  the  employees,  interfered  with  and  restrained 
the  employees  by  his  conduct. 

7.  According  to  the  undenied,  credited  testimony  of 
Rouse,  on  August  21,  Rouse,  who  had  been  working  about 
a  week  under  the  settlement  agreement  was  told  by  her 
supervisor  Small  that  Boyle  wanted  to  see  her  in  the  office. 
There,  Boyle  said,  “Well,  Nellie,  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  some  things.”  Boyle  then  asked  her  if  she  had 
gone  up  to  the  clocks  with  the  committee  on  April  22. 
Rouse  said  she  had  not.  Boyle  said  he  had  heard  the 
contrary.  Rouse  reiterated  a  positive  denial.  Boyle  then 
asked  if  she  had  been  to  the  Union  meeting  of  the  night  of 
the  21st.  Rouse  said  she  had.  Boyle  asked  if  she  had 
heard  the  girls  talking  about  going  up  to  the  clocks  the 
next  morning  to  talk  to  Nicholas.  Rouse  told  him  she 
had  not. 

Under  different  circumstances  the  above  interrogation 
might  have  been  permissive.30  Under  the  circumstances 
herein  I  find  it  to  be  coercive. 

E.  The  unconditional  offer  to  return  to  work. 

On  June  12  Respondent  received  the  following  letter 
signed  by  individual  employees: 

B.V.D.  Company  Inc. 

Pascagoula 

Attn:  Mr.  Nicholas 

Gentlemen : 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  we  hereby  offer  to  return  to 
work  for  the  company  unconditionally  and  immediately. 

3C  Not  only  had  the  complaint  been  issued  at  this  time  but  the  hearing  was 
already  under  way.  There  is  no  contention  by  Respondent  that  this  interroga¬ 
tion  was  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  its  case.  Nor  was  there  any  such 
indication  to  Rouse. 
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We  can  be  contacted  at  the  address  opposite  our  name. 

Very  truly  yours 

Because  Respondent  did  not  think  the  letter  was  sincere 
no  attempt  was  made  to  contact  the  individuals  or  the 
union  officials  about  it. 

Rejecting  Respondent’s  explanation  as  to  why  the  good 
faith  of  the  letter  was  doubted  and  the  letter  disregarded, 
I  find  the  letter  to  have  been  a  bona  fide  unconditional  offer 
to  return  to  work  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  By  Re¬ 
spondent’s  failure  to  honor  the  employees’  letter  and 
to  offer  them  immediate 
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reinstatement  Respondent  prolonged  the  already  existing 
unfair  labor  practice  strike  and  discriminated  against  the 
employees  in  violation  of  Section  S  (a)  (3)  and  (1)  of 
the  Act.37 

IV.  The  Effect  of  the  Unfair  Labor 
Practices  Upon  Commerce 

The  activities  of  Respondent  set  forth  in  Section  III 
above,  occurring  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  Re¬ 
spondent  set  forth  in  Section  I  above,  have  a  close,  intimate 
and  substantial  relation  to  trade,  traffic  and  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  tend  to  lead  to  labor  disputes 
burdening  and  obstructing  commerce  and  the  free  flow 
of  commerce. 

V.  The  Remedy 

As  it  has  been  found  that  the  Respondents  have  engaged 
in  unfair  labor  practices,  it  will  be  recommended  that  the 
Respondents  cease  and  desist  therefrom  and  take  certain 


3"  Consolidated  Frame  Company,  supra. 
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affirmative  action  designed  to  effectuate  the  policies  of 
the  Act. 

It  has  been  found  that  Respondent  violated  the  Act  by 
discriminating  with  respect  to  the  hire  and  tenure  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  various  employees  named  in  Appendix  C 
herein.  It  will  be  recommended  that  Respondent  make 
them  whole  for  any  loss  of  pay  they  may  have  suffered  by 
reason  of  Respondents’  discrimination  against  them,  by 
payment  to  each  of  them  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the 
amount  each  would  normally  have  earned  as  wages  from 
the  date  the  discrimination  occurred  against  them,  as  set 
forth  opposite  their  names  in  Appendix  C38  until  such  time 
as  they  were  reinstated  or  are  offered  reinstatement  less 
their  net  earnings  during  that  period.30  Should  it  be  nec¬ 
essary  Respondent  shall  dismiss  any  replacement  hired 
after  April  22,  1952.40  The  pay  loss  involved,  if  any,  shall 
be  computed  in  the  manner  established  by  the  Board  in 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Company,  90  NLRB  289.  In  addition, 
I  will  recommend,  in  accordance  with  the  Woolworth  deci¬ 
sion,  that  Respondent  upon  request,  make  available  to 
the  Board  and  its  agents  all  records  pertinent  to  an  analysis 
of  amounts  due  as  back  pay. 

Since  Respondent  has  restrained,  coerced  and  interfered 
with  its  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  under 
the  Act,  and  has  also  committed  acts  of  discrimination 
with  regard  to  the  hire  and  tenure  of  employment  of  its 
employees — the  latter  a  form  of  unfair  labor  practice  which 
has  been  held  to  ‘‘go  to  the  heart  of  the  Act,”  I  am 

3S  In  addition  to  those  who  were  discharged  and  had  no  obligation  to  seek 
reinstatement  are  included  those  who  participated  in  the  strike  and  who  made 
an  unconditional  offer  to  return  to  work.  Of  the  latter  only  those  employees 
who  informed  Respondent  they  were  not  going  to  cross  the  picket  line  or  who 
actually  engaged  in  picketing  are  included  in  this  recommendation. 

3»  Crossett  Lumber  Company,  8  NLRB  440. 

4<>  Crowley’s  Mill  Company,  Inc.  (Patterson  Division),  102  NLRB  No.  102. 
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convinced  that  there  is  a  danger  of  a  repetition  hv  Respond¬ 
ent  of  unfair  labor  practices  directed  against  its  employ¬ 
ees.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  effective  the  interdepend¬ 
ent  guarantees  of  Section  7  of  the  Act,  to  prevent  a  4 

recurrence  of 

3531 

unfair  labor  practices,  and  thereby  minimize  industrial  ♦ 

strife  which  burdens  and  obstructs  commerce,  and  thus  to  4 

effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Act,  I  will  recommend  that 
Respondent  cease  and  desist  from  in  any  manner  infring¬ 
ing  upon  the  rights  guaranteed  employees  in  Section  7 
of  the  Act.41  4 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  findings  of  fact,  and  < 

upon  the  entire  record  in  the  case,  I  make  the  following: 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  LAW 

1.  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union,  AFL 

is  a  labor  organization  within  the  meaning  of  Section  2  (5)  ' 

of  the  Act. 

i  v 

2.  By  discriminating  in  regard  to  the  hire,  tenure,  and 

conditions  of  employment  of  the  employees  named  in 
Appendix  C  herein,  thereby  discouraging  membership  in  1 

the  Union,  Respondent  has  engaged  in  and  is  engaging  in 
unfair  labor  practices  within  the  meaning  of  Section  8 

(a)  (3)  and  8  (a)  (1)  of  the  Act. 

> 

3.  By  interfering  with,  restraining,  and  coercing  its 
employees  in  the  exercising  of  rights  guaranteed  in  Section 

7  of  the  Act,  the  Respondent  has  engaged  in  and  is  engag-  « 

ing  in  unfair  labor  practices  within  the  meaning  of  Section  ^ 

8  (a)  (1)  of  the  Act. 

41  May  Department  Stores  v.  N.  L.  R.  B.,  326  U.  S.  376,  affirming,  as  modi-  u 

fied,  145  F.  2d  66  (C.  A.  8),  enforcing  53  XLRB  1366. 
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4.  The  aforesaid  unfair  labor  practices  are  unfair  labor 
practices  affecting  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
2  (6)  and  (7)  of  the  Act. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  findings  of  fact  and  con¬ 
clusions  of  law,  and  upon  the  entire  record  in  the  case,  I 
recommend  that  B.V.D.  Company,  Inc.,  Pascagoula,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  its  agents,  officers,  successors,  and  assigns,  shall: 

1.  Cease  and  desist  from: 

(a)  Discouraging  membership  in  the  Union  or  any  other 
labor  organization  of  its  employees,  by  discharging  or 
refusing  to  reinstate  any  of  them,  or  by  discriminating 
in  any  other  manner  in  regard  to  their  hire,  tenure  of 
employment,  or  any  term  or  condition  of  employment; 

(b)  Interrogating  its  employees  regarding  their  union 
activities,  or  in  any  other  manner  interfering  with,  restrain¬ 
ing,  or  coercing  its  employees  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  self-organization,  to  form  labor  organizations,  to  join 
or  assist  the  Union,  or  any  other  labor  organization,  to 
bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing,  and  to  engage  in  collective  bargaining  or  other 
mutual  aid  or  protection,  or  to  refrain  from  any  or  all  such 
activities  except  to  the  extent  that  such  right  may  be  af¬ 
fected  by  an  agreement  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment,  as  authorized 
in  Section  8  (a)  (3)  of  the  Act. 

2.  Take  the  following  affirmative  action  which  I  find  will 
effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Act : 

3532 

(a)  Offer  any  of  the  employees  in  Appendix  C  who  have 
not  already  been  offered  reinstatement  full  and  immediate 
reinstatement  to  their  former  or  equivalent  positions,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  their  seniority  and  other  rights  and  privi- 
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leges,  and  make  them  whole  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
section  entitled  “The  remedy”; 

(b)  Upon  request,  make  available  to  the  Board  or  its 
agents  for  examination  and  copying  all  payroll  records, 
social  security  payment  records,  time  cards,  personal  rec¬ 
ords  and  reports,  and  all  other  records  necessary  to  analyze 
the  amounts  of  back  pay  due ; 

(c)  Post  at  its  plant  in  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  copies 
of  the  notice  attached  hereto  and  marked  Appendix  D. 
Copies  of  such  notice,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Regional 
Director  for  the  Fifteenth  Region,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
shall,  after  being  duly  signed  by  the  Respondent’s  author¬ 
ized  representative,  be  posted  by  the  Respondent  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  receipt  thereof,  and  maintained  by  it  for  sixty 
(60)  consecutive  days  thereafter,  in  conspicuous  places, 
including  all  places  where  notices  to  employees  are  custom¬ 
arily  posted.  Reasonable  steps  shall  be  taken  by  the  Re¬ 
spondent  to  insure  that  said  notices  are  not  altered,  de¬ 
faced,  or  covered  bv  anv  other  material ; 

(d)  Notify  the  Regional  Director  for  the  Fifteenth 
Region  in  writing,  within  twenty  (20)  days  from  the  receipt 
of  this  Intermediate  Report  and  Recommended  Order, 
Avhat  steps  the  Respondent  has  taken  to  comply  therewith. 

It  is  recommended  that,  unless  within  twenty  (20)  days 
from  the  receipt  of  this  Intermediate  Report  and  Recom¬ 
mended  Order  the  Respondent  notifies  said  Regional 
Director,  in  writing,  that  it  will  comply  with  the  foregoing 
recommendations,  the  Board  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
Respondent  to  take  the  aforesaid  action. 

Dated  at  "Washington,  D.  C.,  this  2  day  of  March  1953. 

Eugene  E.  Dixon 
Eugene  E.  Dixon 
Trial  Examiner 
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APPENDIX  A 

4/22/52  Gracie  Clark  4/22/52 

4/22/52  Inez  Reeves  4/22/52 

4/22/52  Vadis  Peden  4/22/52 

4/22/52  Clara  Davidson  4/22/52 

4/22/52  Elizabeth  Mills  4/22/52 

4/22/52  Lena  May  4/22/52 

4/22/52  Gladys  Scovel  4/22/52 

4/22/52  William  V.  Vice  2/11/52 

4/22/52  Mattie  Couch  2/20/52 

4/22/52  Odine  Bullock  2/20/52 

4/22/52  Allison  Shumack  2/20/52 

4/22/52  Hazel  Williams  4/22/52 

4/22/52  Abry  Smith  4/23/52 

4/22/52  Nellie  Rouse  4/26/52 

4/22/52  Bernice  Gunther  5/14/52 

4/22/52  Vickie  Bowman  2/20/52 
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APPENDIX  B 


Claire  Beasley 
Bessie  Bush 
Louise  Peden 
Alda  Renfroe 
Ruby  Lee  Goff 
Lona  Pace 
Ethel  Baker 
Juanice  Hill 
Fannie  Smith 
Ruthie  M.  Faggard 
Ona  Lee  Lynn 
Mary  Cranford 
Ina  Goff 
Lela  Pope 
Lucy  Heflin 
Annie  Bryant 


Mary  Evelyn  Goff 
Helen  Pierce 
Annie  Miller 
Francis  Nellums 
Rose  Hearndon 
Rose  Furby 
Nellie  Rouse 
Hazel  Williams 
Abry  Smith 
Lillie  Smith 
Leonard  Swearinger 
Aileen  Swearinger 
V.  C.  Vernon 


Frances  Vernon 
Seth  Ethredge 
Mildred  Burchfield 
Lula  Mae  Ellam 
Sallie  Shumake 
Lena  May 
Bernice  Gunther 
Lucy  Heflin 
Allison  Shumach 
W .  V.  Vice 
Ruby  Vice 
Ruby  Lee  Goff 
Elizabeth  Mills 
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4 

Annie  Bryant 

Lona  Pace 

Lela  Pope 

Juanice  Hill 

4 

Vadis  Peden 

Ruthie  Faggard 

4 

Annie  Louise  Peden 

Onie  Lee  Lynn 

Mary  Cranford 

Gracie  Clark 

Delmar  Ashley 

Inez  Reaves 

■ 

Clara  Davidson 

Fannie  Smith 

■4, 

Bessie  Bush 

Mattie  Couch 

Alda  Renfro 

Odine  Bullock 

4 

Gladys  Scovel 

Claudia  H.  Pike 

Claire  Beasley 

Dolores  Wilson 

*  - 

May  Goff 

< 
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Ruthie  Faggard 

4/22/52 

Mattie  Couch 

2/20/52 

•4 

Onnie  Lee  Lvnn 

w 

4/22/52 

Odean  Bullock 

2/22/52 

Gracie  Clark 

4/22/52 

Delmar  Ashley 

6/12/52 

¥ 

Inez  Reeves 

4/22/52 

Marv  Goff 

6/12/52 

i 

Fannie  Smith 

4/22/52 

Bernice  Gunther 

5/19/52 

4 

Elizabeth  Mills 

4/22/52 

Allison  Shumack 

2/19/52 

Annie  L.  Brvant 

w 

4/22/52 

Helen  Pierce 

6/12/52 

\ 

Lela  Pope 

4/22/52 

Annie  Miller 

6/12/52 

Vadis  Peden 

4/22/52 

Rose  Herndon 

6/12/52 

N* 

|  Louise  Peden 

4/22/52 

Rose  Furbv 

6/12/52 

K  , 

Mary  Cranford 

4/22/52 

Nellie  Rouse 

6/12/52 

A 

Clara  Davidson 

4/22/52 

Hazel  Williams 

6/12/52 

Bessie  Bush 

4/22/52 

Dolores  Wilson 

6/12/52 

*  • 

Alda  Renfroe 

4/22/52 

Abny  Smith 

6/12/52 

Gladys  Scovel 

4/22/52 

Leonard  Swearinger  6/12/52 

j  Claire  Beasley 

4/22/52 

Aileen  Swearinger 

6/12/52 

Lona  Pace 

4/22/52 

V.  P.  Vernon 

6/12/52 

Juanice  Hill 

4/22/52 

Frances  Vernon 

6/12/52 

>- 

Lucy  Heflin 

4/22/52 

Seth  Ettredge 

6/12/52 

< 
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Ruby  Lee  Goff  4/22/52  Mildred  Burchfield  6/12/52 

Lena  May  4/22/52  Sallie  Shumaker  6/12/52 

Ina  Goff  4/22/52  Fronia  Nellums  6/12/52 

Ethel  Baker  4/22/52  Lula  Mae  Elam  6/12/52 
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APPENDIX  D 

Notice  to  All  Employees 
Pursuant  to 

The  Recommendations  of  a  Trial  Examiner 

of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  policies  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  we  hereby  notify  our  employees  that: 

We  will  not  discourage  membership  in  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union,  AFL,  or  in  any  other 
labor  organization  of  our  employees,  by  discharging  any 
of  our  employees  or  in  any  other  manner  discriminating 
in  regard  to  their  hire  or  tenure  of  employment,  or  any 
term  or  condition  of  their  employment ; 

We  will  not  interrogate  our  employees  regarding  their 
union  activities  or  in  any  other  manner  interfere  with, 
restrain,  or  coerce  our  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  to  self-organization,  to  form  labor  organizations, 
to  join  or  assist  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’ 
Union,  AFL,  or  any  other  labor  organization,  to  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  to  engage  in  concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection, 
or  to  refrain  from  any  or  all  of  such  conduct,  except  to 
the  extent  that  such  right  may  be  affected  by  an  agreement 
requiring  membership  in  a  labor  organization  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  employment  as  authorized  in  Section  8  (a)  (3)  of 
the  said  Act. 

We  will  offer  to  any  of  the  employees  named  below  that 
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have  not  already  been  so  offered  immediate  and  full 
reinstatement  to  their  former  or  substantially  equivalent 
positions  without  prejudice  to  any  seniority  or  other  rights 
and  privileges  previously  enjoyed  by  them,  and  we  will 
make  them  whole  for  any  loss  of  pay  suffered  as  a  result 
of  the  discrimination  against  them: 


Ruthie  Faggard 
Onnie  Lee  Lynn 
Grade  Clark 
Inez  Reeves 
Fannie  Smith 
Elizabeth  Mills 
Annie  L.  Bryant 
Lela  Pope 
Vadis  Peden 
Louise  Peden 
Mary  Cranford 
Clara  Davidson 
Bessie  Bush 
Alda  Renfroe 
Gladys  Scovel 
Claire  Beasley 
Lona  Pace 
Jaunice  Hill 
Lucy  Heflin 
Ruby  Lee  Goff 
Lena  May 
Ina  Goff 
Ethel  Baker 


Mattie  Couch 
Odean  Bullock 
Delmar  Ashley 
Mary  Goff 
Bernice  Gunter 
Allison  Shumack 
Helen  Pierce 
Annie  Miller 
Rose  Herndon 
Rose  Furby 
Nellie  Rouse 
Hazel  Williams 
Dolores  Wilson 
Abny  Smith 
Leonard  Swea ringer 
Aileen  Swearinger 
V.  P.  Vernon 
Frances  Vernon 
Seth  Ettredge 
Mildred  Burchfield 
Sallie  Shumaker 
Fronia  Nellums 
Lula  Mae  Elam 
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All  our  employees  are  free  to  become,  remain,  or  refrain 
from  becoming  members  of  the  above-named  union  or  any 
other  labor  organization,  except  to  the  extent  that  this 
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right  may  be  affected  by  an  agreement  in  conformity  with 
Section  8  (a)  (3)  of  the  Act. 

B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc. 
(Employer) 

Dated  By 

(Representative)  (Title) 

This  notice  must  remain  posted  for  60  days  from  the  date 
hereof  and  must  not  be  altered,  defaced,  or  covered  by  any 
other  material. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

In  the  Matter  of 

Case  No.  15-CA-479 

B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc. 
and 

International  LADIEs,  Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL 

Exceptions  to  Intermediate  Report  and  Recommended  Order 

Comes  now  Henry  G.  Friedlander,  Counsel  for  the  Re¬ 
spondent,  and  takes  exception  to  the  following  findings, 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Trial  Examiner 
in  his  Intermediate  Report  and  Recommendations  issued 
March  2,  1953,  in  the  above  entitled  proceedings,  and  the 
failure  to  make  findings,  conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

1.  Page  3,  Lines  36-38. 

Beginning  with  the  phrase  “and  the  rehiring”. 

2.  Page  5,  Lines  9-11;  15-18;  Footnote  8,  Lines  47-50. 
These  findings,  if  findings  they  be,  are  speculative,  vague, 
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indefinite,  and  contrary  to  the  law  and  evidence.  The  re¬ 
spondent  is  not  advised  which  of  the  Board’s  witnesses  were 
not  believed. 

3.  Page  5,  Lines  33-36;  Footnote  9,  Lines  53-60. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

4.  Page  5,  Line  43. 

The  word  “orderly”.  This  is  contrary  to  the  evidence. 

5.  Page  6,  Lines  8-13;  16-20. 

The  findings  are  contrarv  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 
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6.  Footnote  12,  Lines  57-58. 

This  finding  is  contrarv  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

7.  Page  10,  Lines  27-30. 

These  findings  are  argumentative,  speculative,  and  con¬ 
trarv  to  the  law  and  evidence. 

8.  Page  10,  Lines  53-62;  Page  11,  Lines  1  and  2. 

These  findings  are  argumentative,  speculative,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

9.  Page  11,  Line  50. 

If  this  is  a  finding,  it  is  taken  out  of  context,  and  contrary 
to  the  evidence. 

10.  Page  12,  Lines  1-5;  24-26;  37-39;  44-46. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  the  entire  item  marked  “Con¬ 
cluding  findings”,  starting  on  page  12,  what  the  findings  are. 
Most  of  it  is  argumentative,  speculative,  or  recitative. 
Many  “conclusions”  are  set  forth  bv  wav  of  inference. 

11.  Page  13,  Lines  1-14. 

The  findings  are  contrarv  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

12.  Page  IS,  Line  18. 

The  phrase  “significant  discrepancies”.  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 
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13.  Page  20,  Lines  34-39. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

14.  Page  21,  Lines  25-37 ;  Footnote  21,  Lines  55-60. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

15.  Page  22,  Lines  10-14;  28-34. 

These  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence, 
and  are  vague  and  indefinite. 
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16.  Page  22,  Lines  28-34. 

These  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence, 
and  are  vague  and  indefinite. 

17.  Page  22,  Footnote  24,  Lines  46-52. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

18.  Page  23,  Lines  22-26. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

19.  Page  23,  Lines  54-56. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

20.  Page  24,  Lines  17-23;  27-40;  43-50. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

21.  Page  25,  Lines  4-7 ;  27-32. 

Tlie  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

22.  Page  26.  Lines  1-5. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

23.  Page  26,  Lines  19-25. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

24.  Page  27,  Lines  16-38. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

25.  Page  29,  Lines  29-31;  35-36;  40-43. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 
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26.  Page  29,  All  of  Footnote  28. 

These  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

3552 

27.  Page  29,  Lines  47-50. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence; 
they  do  not  contain  any  findings  of  fact. 

28.  Page  30,  Lines  4-5 — “All  the  participants  were 
women”;  Lines  20-34. 

These  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

29.  Page  30,  Lines  46-52. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

30.  Page  30 — The  word  “credibly”  in  Line  61. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

31.  Page  31,  Lines  10-11. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

32.  Page  34,  Lines  51-56. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

33.  Pages  34-36.  The  Bernice  Gunter  Incident. 

Not  findings  of  fact — only  a  conclusion  of  law,  stated 
in  Lines  15-19,  which  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  and  the 
law. 

34.  Pages  36,  Line  54. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

35.  Entire  Item  “D”  on  Pages  37  and  38,  and  to  Line 
25,  on  Page  39,  including  Footnote  36. 

No  differention  between  argument,  finding  and  conclu¬ 
sions  of  law,  and  is  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

36.  Page  39,  Lines  51-55 ;  Page  60,  Lines  1-3. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 
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37.  Page  40,  Lines  7-13. 

The  findings  are  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence 

3553 

38.  Pages  40-41. 

“The  Remedy”.  Excepts  to  this  entire  item  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  and  the  law. 

39.  Page  41,  Lines  16-30. 

“Conclusions  of  Law”.  Excepts  to  Conclusions  “2”, 
“3”,  and  “4”,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  contrary  to  the 
evidence  and  the  law. 

40.  Page  41,  Lines  34-60 ;  Page  42,  Lines  1-29. 

“Recommendations”.  Excepts  to  all  of  the  Recom¬ 
mendations,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  contrary  to  the 
evidence  and  the  law. 

41.  Respondent  asserts  that  the  Trial  Examiner  com¬ 
mitted  substantial  errors  in  his  rulings  on  motions  and 
evidence.  Since  the  Reporter’s  Minutes  are  numbered  only 
by  page,  and  not  by  line,  reference  is  made  only  to  the 
page.  With  rare  exception,  only  one  ruling  appears  on 
a  page.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  ruling  on  a  page, 
the  number  of  rulings  excepted  to  herein  is  placed  in 
parenthesis  after  the  page  number. 

Pages  39,  43,  46,  63,  65,  146,  376,  377,  401,  402,  405, 
455,  200,  203(2),  (204,  206,  230,  233,  257,  290-291),  305, 
342-347,  580,  625,  626,  652,  777,  803,  804(2),  805(2), !  816, 
819,  822,  823,  841(2),  842,  843-844,  852,  854-858,  860,  870, 
871.  879,  900,  923,  935,  945.  984,  985,  986,  987.  1004, 

1010.  1106,  1107,  1108.  1115,  1145,  1162,  1163,  1164, 

1190,  1204,  1205,  1249,  1325,  1327(2),  1328,  1339-1342, 
1368,  1369,  1370,  1396-1397,  1409.  1446,  1517,  1522,  1526, 
1551,  1577,  1590,  1591,  1638.  1652,  1654-1656,  1673,  1677, 
1687,  1696,  1703(3),  1704.  1718,  1719,  1723,  1728,  1766, 
1771,  1775,  1798.  1832,  1833,  1836,  1895,  1896-1897,  1903, 
1934,  1957.  2066,  2163,  2164.  2303,  2329,  2377,  2398. 
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2450,  2468-2469,  2473,  2502,  2503,  2516.  2555  (Did  not 

decide  because  he  could  not  remember  Record)  2561. 
2570,  2574,  2575-2579,  2588,  2613.  2644,  2701,  2705(3), 

2713(2),  2717,  2718,  2721,  2725,  2730(2).  3007,  3014, 
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3059-3061,  3087,  3127,  3192,  3226-3232,  3233.  3302,  3303, 

3304,  3344. 

42.  Respondent  further  excepts  to  the  entire  Intermedi¬ 
ate  Report,  on  the  ground  that  the  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  are  not  specific  and  definite.  Argument, 
recital,  fact,  speculation  and  conclusions  are  set  forth  in 
such  manner  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff.  Part  of  the  exceptions  set  forth  above  are 
probably  exceptions  only  to  argument,  but  this  type  of 
Report  places  a  burden  on  the  pleader  of  determining 
what  the  Trial  Examiner  intended  to  set  forth. 

43.  Respondent  further  excepts  to  the  Intermediate  Re¬ 
port  on  the  ground  that  the  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  contained  in  Item  “D”,  commencing  on  page  37, 
are  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Re¬ 
spondent,  protecting  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Freedom  of 
Contract,  and  that  the  course  of  conduct  of  the  Board  de¬ 
prived  the  Respondent  of  Due  Process  of  Law\ 

Respondent  submits  that  the  Board  should  reconsider 
the  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  above  set  forth, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  issue  an 
appropriate  order  in  the  premises. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  G.  Friedlander 
Henry  G.  Friedlander, 

Attorney  for  Respondent, 

1775  Broadway, 

New  York  City,  New  York 
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Copies  of  the  foregoing  Exceptions  have  been  served 
by  registered  Mail  this  7th  day  of  April,  1953,  upon: 

John  F.  LcBus,  Esq.,  Regional  Director, 

National  Labor  Relations  Board,  15th  Region, 

2026  8t.  Charles  Avenue, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Charles  Kyle,  Esq.,  Counsel, 

National  Labor  Relations  Board, 

820  Lowich  Building, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers  Union, 

1024-  Hamilton  National  Bank  Building, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

j 

Case  No.  15-CA-479 
B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc. 
and 

International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL 

Decision  and  Order 

On  March  2,  1953,  Trial  Examiner  Eugene  E.  Dixon 
issued  his  Intermediate  Report  in  the  above-entitled  pro¬ 
ceeding,  finding  that  the  Respondent  had  engaged  in  and 
was  engaging  in  certain  unfair  labor  practices  and  recom¬ 
mending  that  it  cease  and  desist  therefrom  and  take  cer¬ 
tain  affirmative  action,  as  set  forth  in  the  copy  of  the 
Intermediate  Report  attached  hereto.  Thereafter,  the  Re- 
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spondent  filed  exceptions  to  the  Intermediate  Report  and 
a  supporting  brief.1 

The  Board  has  reviewed  the  rulings  made  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  and  finds  that  no  prejudicial  error  was  committed.  The 
rulings  are  hereby  affirmed.2  The  Board  has  considered 
the  Intermediate  Report,  the  exceptions  and  brief,  and  the 
entire  record  in  the  case,  and  hereby  adopts  the  Trial  Exam¬ 
iner’s  findings,  conclusions  and  recommendations  with  the 
modifications  and  additions  discussed  below: 

1.  "We  agree  with  the  Trial  Examiner’s  finding  that  the 
Respondent  independently  violated  Section  8  (a)  (1)  of 
the  Act.  However,  in  support  thereof  we  rely  only  on 
incidents  1,  3,  6  and  7  as  set  out  in  Section  III  D  of  the 
Intermediate  Report. 

2.  We  adopt  the  Trial  Examiner’s  finding  that  the 
Respondent  discriminatorilv  discharged  Mattie  Couch  on 
February  20,  1952.  We  do  not, 
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however,  adopt  his  similar  finding  as  to  Allison  Shumack 
and  Odean  Bullock.  The  Trial  Examiner  found  that  the 
Respondent’s  reasons  for  discharging  Shumack  and  Bul¬ 
lock  were  pretexts  and  inferred  that  the  real  reason  was 
discriminatory.  The  record  is  totally  lacking  in  evidence 
that  the  Respondent  was  aware  of  the  organizational  ac¬ 
tivities  of  these  two  individuals.  Such  knowledge  by  a  re¬ 
spondent  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  finding  that  a  discharge  was 
made  because  of  organizational  activity  by  a  dischargee. 
In  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  we  must  find  that  the 

1  The  Respondent  has  requested  oral  argument.  In  our  opinion  the  record, 
exceptions  and  brief  fully  present  the  issues  and  the  positions  of  the  parties. 
Accordingly,  the  request  is  denied. 

-  No  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  Trial  Examiner ’s  rulings  at  the  hearing 
dismissing  certain  allegations  in  the  complaint. 
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General  Counsel  has  failed  to  prove  that  the  Respondent 
discharged  Shumack  and  Bullock  for  discriminatory 
reasons.3 

3.  We  agree  with  the  Trial  Examiner  that  the  Respond¬ 
ent  violated  section  S  (a)  (3)  of  the  Act  in  refusing  to  re¬ 
instate  Bernice  Gunter  when  she  applied  for  work  on  May 
19,  1952. 

4.  We  likewise  adopt  the  Trial  Examiner’s  findings  and 
conclusion  that  the  Respondent  discriminatorily  discharged 
those  employees  who  had  participated  in  the  “clock”  in¬ 
cident  on  April  22,  1952, 4  or  those  who,  the  Respondent 
erroneously  believed,  had  been  involved  in  that  incident.5 

The  Respondent  contends,  however,  that  reinstatement 
and  back  pay  should  be  denied  the  unlawfully  discharged 
employees  and  strikers  because  of  the  violence  with  which 
the  strike  was  conducted.6  The  Trial  Examiner  rejected 

3  The  smallness  of  the  community  and  the  plant  is  not  sufficient  standing 
alone  to  justify  the  inference,  made  by  the  Trial  Examiner,  that  the  Re¬ 
spondent  knew  of  the  particular  union  activity  of  Shumack  and  Bullock.  In 
adopting  the  Trial  Examiner’s  conclusion  that  Couch  was  discriminatorily 
discharged,  we  rely  upon  forelady  Vickie  Bowman’s  direct  knowledge  of 
Couch’s  participation  in  the  union  meeting  on  February  18,  1952. 

■*  N.L.R.B.  v.  Kennametal,  Inc.,  182  F.  2d  817  (C.A.  3) ;  Mac  Smith 
Garment  Company,  Inc.,  107  NLRB  No.  27.  See  also  Gullett  Gin  Co.  v. 
N.L.R.B.,  179  F.  2d  499  (C.A.  5),  reversed  on  another  issue,  340  U.S.  361. 

•'New  York  Telephone  Company,  89  NLRB  383,  384;  Thermoid  Company, 
90  NLRB  614,  634-635.  In  this  latter  group  are  Gladys  Scovel  and  Lena 
May.  Juanice  Hill  is  included  in  the  former  group  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  “clocks”  incident.  Hill  was  discharged  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Union  committee  which  had  sought  to  meet  with  the  Respondcntt ’s  vice 
president,  Dimitri  Nicholas. 

3  The  record  shows  that  substantially  all  of  the  April  22  dischargees  and 
the  alleged  discriminatees  who  joined  the  strike  later  were  reinstated  to  their 
jobs  in  August  1952.  In  practical  effect,  therefore,  the  issue  to  be  resolved 
is  principally  one  over  the  award  of  back  pay  to  the  dischargees  and 
strikers. 
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this  contention  because,  he  held,  with  two  exceptions,  the 
discriminatees  were  not  shown  individually  to  have  en- 
gaged  in  misconduct  on  the  picket  line  and,  further,  there 
was  insufficient  evidence  to  establish  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  strikers  to  commit  such  violence.  The  Trial 
Examiner  did  find,  however,  that  the  pickets  “received 
counsel,  aid  and  encouragement”  from  the  numerous  sym¬ 
pathizers  outside  the  plant;  that  some  of  these  sympa¬ 
thizers  “engaged  in  coercive  and  intimidating  conduct  in 
connection  with  the  picket  line  activity”;  and  that  the 
picketing  employees  “may  have  been  happy  about  events 
as  they  developed — the  dynamiting  of  the  plant,  the  cut 
telephone  wires,  bullet  holes  on  the  windows,  etc.”  The 
Trial  Examiner  also  stated  that  some  of  the  pickets  might 
even  have  had  knowledge  of  violence  being  contemplated, 
but  he  held  that  the  elements  necessary  to  prove  conspiracy 
were  lacking.  Finally,  the  Trial  Examiner  ordered  the 
usual  remedial  order  for  two  dischargees  wffio  wTere  identi¬ 
fied  as  having  thrown  eggs  at  nonstrikers,  although  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  he  acknowledged,  he  would  have 
denied  them  reinstatement  and  back  pay.  He  did  not  deny 
that  remedy  here  because  he  considered  that  the  conduct 
of  these  two  employees  was  comparatively  trivial  as  against 
the  “seriousness  of  the  events  that  occurred — the  dynamit¬ 
ing,  the  firearms  display,  the  National  Guard  and  all  the 
rest,  ...” 

The  Trial  Examiner  has  not  set  forth  the  details  of  the 
violence  and  lawlessness  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
strike  and  resulted  in  calling  out  the  National  Guard  to  pre¬ 
serve  order  and  the  issuance  of  temporary  and  permanent 
injunctions.  These  details  are  necessary,  however,  for  a 
proper  determination  of  a  remedial  order.  During  the 
strike,  plant  telephone  wires  were  severed,  preventing  tele¬ 
phone  communications  to  and  from  the  plant.  Bullets  were 
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fired  into  plant  windows  at  night  from  passing  automo¬ 
biles.  Dynamite  was  hurled  at  the  plant’s  electric  sub¬ 
station,  seriously  damaging  the  plant  property.  Groups 
of  pickets  flagged  down  trucks  seeking  to  enter  or  leave 
the  plant  and  threatened  drivers  in  order  to  cut  off  trans¬ 
portation  of  goods  to  and  from  the  plant.  Union  organizer 
Ruth  Miley  blocked  a  truck  leaving  the  plant  by  parking 
her  automobile  in  front  of  it  and  moved  her  automobile 
only  on  the  insistence  of  the  sheriff.  Pickets  intercepted 
and  blocked  not  only  private 
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vehicles,  but  common  carriers  and  trucks  entering  to  pick 
up  the  United  States  mail.  Nails  were  thrown  on  com¬ 
pany  roadways  to  impede  truck  entry  into  the  plant. 
Picket  signs  carried  markings  of  truck  license  numbers  to 
further  intimidate  truckers.  Strike  sympathizers  shadowed 
trucks  leaving  the  plant  premises  and  threatened  drivers. 
On  one  occasion  a  car  driven  by  Respondent’s  vice-presi¬ 
dent  Nicholas  was  jammed  to  the  side  of  the  road  by  an¬ 
other  car  driven  by  strike  sympathizers;  on  another  oc¬ 
casion,  his  car  was  similarly  forced  into  a  roadside  ditch. 
Pickets  publicly  called  the  nonstriking  employees  “scabs, 
yellow  scabs,  cowards,  yellow-livered  cowards,  yellow- 
bellied  cowards,  spineless  cowTards,”  and  threatened  the 
nonstrikers  with  physical  violence  and  “outside  help.”  On 
one  occasion,  dischargees  Bessie  Bush  and  Alda  Renfroe, 
together  with  Union  organizer  Miley  and  a  large  group  of 
strikers  and  sympathizers,  made  a  completely  unprovoked 
attack  on  nonstrikers  peacefully  standing  near  a  highway 
bus  stop  on  their  way  home  from  work.  The  striking  em¬ 
ployees  who  stood  in  front  of  a  nearby  cafe,  which  was 
strike  headquarters,  threw  eggs  at  the  nonstrikers.  One 
of  the  non  strikers  testified  that  her  eyeglasses  would  have 
been  hit  if  she  had  not  moved  her  head  in  time  to  avoid 
the  onslaught.  Discriminatees  Bush  and  Renfroe  admitted 
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throwing  two  eggs  each,  but  other  strikers  or  sympathizers 
also  joined  in  the  barrage.  According  to  one  of  the  girls 
standing  at  the  bus  stop,  the  eggs  “was  landing  so  fast 
and  so  plenty  around  there  till  I  couldn’t  exactly  say  where 
they  all  landed  . . .  There  was  so  many  of  them  I  couldn’t 
keep  up  with  them.” 

Union  sympathizers  aided  and  abetted  the  strikers,  C.  L. 
Wallace,  business  manager  of  the  Boilermakers’  Local  in 
the  area,  together  with  members  and  officials  of  other  local 
unions,  attended  organizational  meetings  and  promised 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  the  strikers.  Wallace  and 
other  sympathizers,  including  James  Bullock,  husband  of 
one  of  the  alleged  discriminatees,  shadowed  trucks  leaving 
the  plant  and  threatened  drivers.  Wallace  gave  bond  for 
one  of  his  fellow  union  members  charged  with  assaulting  a 
truck  driver.  Aaron  Nellums,  husband  of  a  striker  and  a 
member  of  the  Boilermakers’  local,  threatened  to  “slap  the 
hell  out  of  [Respondent’s  vice-president  Nicholas]  if  he 
walked  in  the  middle  of  the  road.”  Nellums 
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also  admitted  that  he  had  “slapped  the  hell”  out  of  Re¬ 
spondent’s  supervisor  Udell  Noff,  who  was  hospitalized  as 
the  result  of  the  beating.  Wallace  admitted  telling  the 
sheriff,  “We’ll  get  the  Seamen  out  of  Mobile  and  the 
Shrimpers  out  of  Biloxi.  .  .  .  We’ll  mix  it  with  them.” 
This  threat  to  bring  in  seamen  and  shrimpers,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  tough,  was  widely  circulated  and  be¬ 
lieved.  The  husband  of  one  of  the  nonstrikers  rushed  to 
the  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  workday  to  urge  her  to  stay 
away  from  work  because  of  the  expectation  of  widespread 
violence.  The  local  sheriff  took  the  threat  so  seriously  that 
he  requested  the  State  Governor  to  send  the  National 
Guard  to  the  scene  to  protect  life  and  property. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  sent  the  Na- 
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tional  Guard  to  keep  order  during  the  strike.  The  Chancery 
Court  of  Jackson  County,  Mississippi,  finding  that  an 
emergency  existed,  issued  a  temporary  injunction  on  April 
24,  1952,  restraining  organizer  Milev,  the  Union,  the  dis¬ 
chargees  and  others  from  illegal  picketing,  from  the  use  of 
force,  threats,  coercion,  intimidation  or  picketing  to  pre¬ 
vent  employees  from  working,  from  hindering,  obstructing 
or  preventing  motor  trucks  from  entering  or  leaving  the 
plant,  from  molesting  or  interfering  with  trucks  or  their 
drivers  on  the  county  highways,  from  making  threats  and 
committing  acts  of  violence  against  the  Respondent’s  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees,  and  from  committing  unlawful  acts 
against  the  Respondent,  “its  property  or  in  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  its  service.”  After  a  subsequent  full  State  court 
hearing  which  extended  over  several  days,  the  court  made 
the  injunction  “final  and  perpetual.”  However,  even  after 
the  issuance  of  the  permanent  injunction  the  violence  con¬ 
tinued. 

Section  10  (c)  of  the  Act  provides  that  if  the  Board 
finds  that  a  respondent  has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging  in 
an  unfair  labor  practice,  the  Board  shall  issue  an  order 
requiring  the  respondent  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  un¬ 
fair  labor  practice,  and  to  “take  such  affirmative  action  in¬ 
cluding  reinstatement  of  employees  with  or  without  back 
pay,  as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  this  Act:  ...”  [Em¬ 
phasis  supplied.]  The  Trial  Examiner  says  that  the  Re¬ 
spondent  failed  to  prove  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
strikers  to  commit  violence  and  therefore  that  the  strikers 
should  not  be  denied  the 
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the  usual  remedial  order  even  though  they  accepted  the 
benefits  of  the  violence  and  made  no  attempt  to  stop  or  to 
repudiate  it.  The  issue  as  we  see  it  is  not  whether  the 
strikers  were  engaged  in  a  civil  or  criminal  conspiracy  to 
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commit  violence.  It  is  rather  whether,  in  the  context  of 
violence  in  this  case,  it  will  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  which  is  designed  to  bring  about  the  peaceful  resolu¬ 
tion  of  labor  disputes,  to  require  the  Respondent  to  rein¬ 
state  and  make  back  pay  awards  to  the  employees  as  if  no 
untoward  conduct  had  occurred.  The  answer  we  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  seems  self-evident.  We  cannot  blind  our¬ 
selves  to  the  widespread  physical  violence,  destruction  of 
property,  intimidation  and  threats  which  accompanied  the 
strike.  To  do  so  would  be  to  put  a  premium  upon  force 
and  violence  in  the  conduct  of  strikes  and  to  subvert  the 
legal  remedies  provided  by  the  Act. 

The  strikers  cannot  evade  the  duty  they  had  to  keep  the 
strike  activities  within  lawful  bounds  by  professing  oblivi¬ 
ousness  to  the  widespread  violence,  all  committed  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  strike.  Much  of  it  was  by  identified  or  unidenti¬ 
fied  strikers  or  pickets  or  by  outsiders  'who  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  strikers  either  on  the  express  invitation  or  with  the 
tacit  approval  of  the  Union.  Whether  or  not  the  strikers 
expressly  authorized  such  conduct,  it  remains  true  that 
they  invited  and  accepted  the  benefit  of  it  and  took  no 
steps  to  discourage  or  repudiate  it.7  The  fair  inference  is 
that  at  least  those  strikers  who  continued  to  picket  during 
the  violent  strike  welcomed,  approved  and  ratified  such 
conduct.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  these  circumstances 
it  would  effectuate  the  policies  of  tlic  Act  to  order_  rein¬ 
statement  and  back  pay  to  such  strikers.  There  are  six 
discriminatees,  however,  Bernice  Gunter,  Rose  Furby,s 
Lulu 


"  Cf.  Marshall  Car  Wheel  and  Foundry  Co.  of  Marshall,  Texas,  Tnc.,  107 
NLRB  No.  100;  Marathon  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  106  NLRB  No.  199. 

fi  The  Respondent  contends  that  some  of  these  employees  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  strikers  because  they  refrained  from  work  for  personal  reasons,  and 
that  the  General  Counsel  conceded  this.  The  record  shows  that  during  a 
colloquy  between  attorneys  for  the  parties  there  was  agreement  on  the  gen- 
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(or  Laura)  Mae  Elam,  Bose  Herndon,  Nellie  Rouse  and 
Mildred  Burchfield,  whose  support  of  the  strike  was  only 
passive,  i.e.,  they  remained  away  from  work  but  did  not 
picket  or  otherwise  lend  affirmative  aid  to  the  strike.*  We 
do  not  think  that  such  discriminatees  can  be  regarded  as 
having  approved  or  ratified  the  strike  violence.  We  shall 
therefore  issue  the  usual  back  pay  and  reinstatement  order 
for  such  employees. 

We  do  not  share  our  dissenting  colleagues’  doubts  about 
the  equitable  power  of  the  Board  to  fashion  a  remedial 
order  which  will  best  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Act 
in  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Nor  do 
we  agree  that,  to  impose  some  responsibility  on  the 
strikers  in  a  case  involving  the  most  blatant  and  violent 
misconduct,  pursued  to  terrorize  and  intimidate  employees 
and  to  destroy  company  property,  “constitutes  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  impairment  of  the  right  to  strike.” 

There  is  no  question  but  that  widespread  violence  of 
the  most  lawless  character  accompanied  the  strike.  The 

eral  proposition  that  employees  who  stay  home  during  a  strike  but  for  reasons 
not  based  on  the  strike  are  not  strikers.  The  General  Counsel  added  during 
extemporaneous  argument  that  he  did  not  know  but  he  thought  Rose  Furby 
was  sueli  an  employee.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Respondent  could 
not  reasonably  construe  this  ambiguous  statement  as  a  definite  admission, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  clear  evidence  that  Furby,  after  staying  home  at 
first  because  of  her  husband’s  illness,  refrained  from  work  thereafter  be¬ 
cause  she  had  signed  a  union  card  and  did  not  want  to  cross  the  picket  line. 

o  We  reject  the  Respondent’s  contention  that  it  was  justified  in  refusing 
to  reinstate  these  strikers  on  June  12,  1952,  when  they  made  unconditional 
application  for  reinstatement.  The  Respondent’s  expression  of  doubt  that 
the  strikers’  application  was  not  made  in  good  faith  does  not  justify  a  find¬ 
ing  of  bad  faith  as  to  the  discriminatees  named  above,  and  Respondent’s 
doubts  as  to  the  applicants’  good  faith  is  clearly  overborne  by  the  unequi¬ 
vocal  words  of  the  June  12  application,  that  they  “hereby  offer  to  return  to 
work  for  the  company  unconditionally  and  immediately.’’  Nor  can  the 
alleged  objections  of  nonunion  employees  justify  barring  job  rights  to  the 
innocent  discriminatees.  Gunter’s  job  rights,  unlike  those  of  the  June  12 
applicants,  date  from  May  19,  1952,  when  she  applied  for  reinstatement. 
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Trial  Examiner  so  found.  The  General  Counsel  did  not 
except  to  such  finding.  We  cannot  dismiss  this  finding  by 
terming  the  testimony  upon  which  it  was  based  as  general, 
vague,  ambiguous  or  hearsay.  Nor  can  we  dismiss  from 
our  consideration,  as  suggested  by  Member  Murdock’s 
dissent,  the  action  of  the  State  Court  in  enjoining  the 
violent  acts.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  State  Court 
judgment  is  determinative  of  the  question  which  we  must 
resolve  upon  the  evidence  before  us.  But  it  is  altogether 
appropriate  for  us  to  consider  the  State  Court’s  judgment 
in  the  matter  as  relevant,  competent,  and  of  probative 
value  in  making  our  own  independent 
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determination.10 

Nor  is  the  right  to  strike  impaired  by  our  decision.  We 
do  not  hold,  as  stated  in  the  dissent,  that  strikers  who 
are  themselves  blameless  are  responsible  for  the  lawless¬ 
ness  of  strangers.  But  we  do  say  that  strikers  have  no 
right  to  protection  when  they,  at  the  very  least,  welcomed 
the  aid  of  criminal  elements  who  took  over  their  strike 
and  desecrated  it  with  violence  and  terrorism.  We  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  those  strikers  who  continued  to 
picket  not  only  approved  and  ratified  the  violence  but 
actually  invited  it.  We  are  compelled  to  this  conclusion 
,  because  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  record  that  the  strikers 
/  took  any  action  at  all — by  admonishment,  denunciation  or 
/  public  pronouncement — to  discourage  the  commission  of 
V  violence  or  to  disassociate  themselves  from  it.  We  do  not 
}  suggest,  as  the  dissent  states,  that  the  strikers  could  have 
purged  themselves  only  by  abandoning  their  picketing. 
There  were  other  avenues  open  to  them  by  which  they 
could  have  disavowed  the  misconduct.  They  chose  none  of 
them.  We  fail  to  see  that  the  requirement  that  strikers 

10  Nashville  Corporation,  94  NLBB  1567,  1569. 
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keep  their  strike  within  legal  bounds  abridges  their  right 
to  strike. 

Finally,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  dissenting  position 
that  the  remedy  we  adopt  is  not  required  to  protect  the 
public  interest  because  that  interest  is  served  by  other 
existing  laws  which  proscribe  violent  conduct,  or  that 
other  laws  or  sections  of  this  Act  outlawing  union  mis¬ 
conduct  divest  the  Board  of  its  statutory  power  to  shape 
a  remedy  appropriate  to  the  facts  in  each  case.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  admonished  us  that  the  Board  cannot  ad¬ 
minister  the  remedy  provision  of  Section  10  (c)  without 
“careful  accomodation  of  one  statutory  scheme  to  an¬ 
other.””  But  regardless  of  other  means,  statutory  or 
otherwise,  which  may  be  available  to  put  a  stop  to  unlawful 
strike  activity,  we  are  not  relieved  of  the  responsibility  to 
carry  out  our  own  statutory  mandate. 

3568 

The  Remedy 

Having  found  that  the  Respondent  has  engaged  in  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices,  we  shall  order  it  to  cease  and  desist 
therefrom  and  take  certain  action  designed  to  effectuate 
the  policies  of  the  Act. 

We  have  found  that  the  Respondent  discriminated 
against  Mattie  Couch,12  Bernice  Gunter,  Rose  Furby,  Lulu 
Mae  Elam,  Rose  Herndon,  Nellie  Rouse  and  Mildred 
Burchfield  and  that  the  Respondent  thereby  violated  Sec¬ 
tion  8  (a)  (3)  and  (1)  of  the  Act.  We  have  also  found 
that  these  employees  did  not  participate  in  or  ratify  the 
strike  violence.  Accordingly,  we  shall  order  that  the  Re- 

u  Southern  S.  S.  Co.  v.  N.L.R.B.,  316  IJ.S.  31,  47. 

12  The  Respondent  discriminatorily  discharged  Mattie  Couch  on  February 
20,  1952,  before  the  strike.  The  record  shows  that  she  did  not  picket  or 
engage  in  the  strike  violence. 
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spondent  offer  to  the  above-named  employees,  who  have 
not  already  been  offered  reinstatement,  immediate  and 
full  reinstatement  to  their  former  or  substantially  equiva¬ 
lent  positions,13  without  prejudice  to  their  seniority  or 
other  rights  and  privileges  and  make  them  whole  for  any 
loss  of  pay  suffered  by  reason  of  the  discrimination  against 
them.  Said  loss  of  pay  for  each  employee,  based  upon 
earnings  which  he  normally  would  have  earned  from  the 
date  of  the  discrimination  against  him  to  the  date  of  the 
Respondent’s  unconditional  offer  of  reinstatement,  less 
net  earnings, 1-1  shall  be  computed  on  a  quarterly  calendar 
basis  in  accordance  with  the  formula  adopted  by  the  Board 
in  F.  W.  Wool-worth  Co.1' 

Because  of  the  nature  of  Respondent ’s  unlawful  conduct 
and  its  underlying  purpose,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
unfair  labor  practices  found  are  persuasively  related  to 
other  unfair  practices  proscribed  by  the  Act  and  that  a 
danger  of  their  commission  in  the  future  is  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  from  the  course  of  the  Respondent’s  conduct  in  the 
past.  The  preventive  purpose  of  the  Act  will  be  thwarted 
unless  our  order  is  coextensive  with  the  threat.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  make  effective  the  interdependent  guarantees 
of  Section  7,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices,  to  minimize  strife  which 
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burdens  and  obstructs  commerce,  and  thus  to  effectuate  the 
policies  of  the  Act,  we  will  order  that  the  Respondent  cease 
and  desist  from  infringing  in  any  manner  upon  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  Section  7  of  the  Act. 

13  See  The  Chase  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  Branch,  65  NLRB  827. 

n  See  Crossett  Lumber  Co.,  8  NLRB  440. 

1*90  NLRB  289. 
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Order 

Upon  the  entire  record  in  this  case,  and  pursuant  to 
Section  10  (c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  hereby 
orders  that  the  Respondent,  B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc., 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  its  officers,  agents,  successors  and 
assigns,  shall: 

1.  Cease  and  desist  from: 

(a)  Discouraging  membership  in  International  Ladies’ 
Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL,  or  in  any  other  labor  or¬ 
ganization  of  its  employees,  by  discharging  or  refusing  to 
reinstate  anv  of  them,  or  bv  discriminating  in  any  other 
manner  in  regard  to  their  hire,  tenure,  terms  or  conditions 
of  employment ; 

(b)  Threatening  employees  with  job  loss  because  of 
union  activity  and  prohibiting  union  solicitation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Respondent’s  premises  during  the  employees’ 
nonworking  time; 

(c)  Interrogating  employees  concerning  their  member¬ 
ship  in,  or  activities  on  behalf  of,  International  Ladies’ 
Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL,  or  any  other  labor  organi¬ 
zation,  in  a  manner  constituting  interference,  restraint  or 
coercion  in  violation  of  Section  8  (a)  (1) ; 

(d)  Tn  any  other  manner  interfering  with,  restraining,  or 
coercing  its  employees  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  self¬ 
organization,  to  form  labor  organizations,  to  join  or  assist 
the  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL, 
or  any  other  labor  organization,  to  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  to  en¬ 
gage  in  concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection,  and  to  re¬ 
frain  from  any  or  all  of  such  activities,  except  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  such  right  may  be  affected  by  an  agreement  re- 
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quiring  membership  in  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition 
of  employment  as  authorized  in  Section  8  (a)  (3)  of  the 
Act. 

3570 

2.  Take  the  following  affirmative  action,  which  the  Board 
finds  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Act : 

(a)  Offer  those  employees  named  in  the  notice  attached 
as  an  Appendix  to  this  Decision  and  Order,  who  have  not 
already  been  offered  reinstatement,  full  and  immediate  re¬ 
instatement  to  their  former  or  substantially  equivalent 
positions,  without  prejudice  to  their  seniority  and  other 
rights  and  privileges,  and  make  whole  all  employees  named 
in  the  attached  Appendix  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
section  of  this  Decision  and  Order  entitled  “The  remedy”; 

(b)  Upon  request,  make  available  to  the  Board  or  its 
agents  for  examination  and  copying  all  payroll  records, 
social  security  payment  records,  time  cards,  personnel 
records  and  reports,  and  all  other  records  necessary  to 
analyze  the  amounts  of  back  pay  due; 

(c)  Post  at  its  plant  in  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  copies 
of  the  notice  attached  hereto  as  an  Appendix.16  Copies  of 
such  notice,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Regional  Director  for 
the  Fifteenth  Region,  shall,  after  being  duly  signed  by  the 
Respondent’s  authorized  representative,  be  posted  by  the 
Respondent  immediately  upon  receipt  thereof,  and  main¬ 
tained  by  it  for  sixty  (60)  consecutive  days  thereafter,  in 
conspicuous  places,  including  all  places  where  notices  to 
employees  are  customarily  posted.  Reasonable  steps  shall 
be  taken  by  the  Respondent  to  insure  that  said  notices  are 
not  altered,  defaced,  or  covered  by  anv  other  material : 

16  In  the  event  that  this  Order  is  enforced  by  decree  of  a  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  there  shall  be  substituted  for  the  words  “PURSUANT  TO 
A  DECISION  AND  ORDER'’  the  words  “PURSUANT  TO  A  DECREE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  APPEALS,  ENFORCING  AN 
ORDER.” 
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(d)  Notify  tlie  Regional  Director  for  the  Fifteenth 
Region  in  writing,  within  ten  (10)  days  from  the  date  of 
this  Order,  what  steps  the  Respondent  has  taken  to  comply 
herewith. 

3571 

It  Is  Further  Ordered  that  the  complaint  be  dismissed 
insofar  as  it  alleges  that  the  Respondent  discriminatorily 
discharged  Allison  Shumack  and  Odean  Bullock. 


Dated,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dec.  14,  1954 

Guy  Farmer,  Chairman 
Philip  Ray  Rodgers,  Member 
Albert  C.  Beeson,  Member 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

(seal) 


Abe  Murdock,  Member,  dissenting  in  part: 

I  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  majority  insofar  as 
it  withholds  the  usual  remedy  of  reinstatement  and  back¬ 
pay  from  discriminatorily  discharged  employees  and 
strikers  who  did  not  engage  in  misconduct.  The  members 
of  the  majority  here  adopt  a  new  policy  of  imputing  guilt 
which  is  both  inequitable  and  contrary  to  a  long  line  of 
Board  decisions  and  court  rulings.  Such  a  punitive  meas¬ 
ure  is  uncalled  for  by  the  practicalities  of  the  case  and  con¬ 
stitutes  an  unwarranted  impairment  of  the  right  to  strike. 
It  leaves  un remedied  substantial  unfair  labor  practices.  It 
will  not,  in  my  opinion,  promote  the  industrial  peace  which 
the  Act  seeks  to  effect. 

The  majority  here  finds  that  the  Respondent  engaged  in 
serious  unfair  labor  practices  in  violation  of  Section  8 
(a)  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  Act.  Thus,  in  February  1952, 
shortly  after  self-organization  had  begun  among  the  Re¬ 
spondent’s  employees,  the  Respondent  through  its  fore- 
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lady  warned  employee  Couch  that  the  Respondent’s  pre¬ 
decessor  could  not  operate  with  the  union  and  that  Couch 
was  hurting  herself  and  others.  The  next  day  the  Respond¬ 
ent  discriminatorily  discharged  Couch  at  whose  home  a 
union  meeting  had  been  held.  During  the  same  month  the 
Respondent  through  a  supervisor  made  express  the  threat 
implicit  in  Couch’s  discharge  and  told  other  employees 
that  “usually  people  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
union  campaign  lost  their  jobs”.  On  April  22,  the  Re¬ 
spondent  discriminatorily  discharged  twenty  or  more  em¬ 
ployees 
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when  they  sought  to  discuss  union  recognition  with  man¬ 
agement.  Thereupon  the  employees  went  out  on  strike  in 
protest  against  the  Respondent’s  unfair  labor  practices. 
On  May  19  the  Respondent  discriminatorily  refused  to  re¬ 
instate  striker  Gunter  upon  her  application  for  work. 
Around  June  12  the  Respondent  illegally  refused  to  honor 
the  unconditional  offer  of  the  unfair  labor  practice  strik¬ 
ers  to  return  to  work  and  thereby  prolonged  the  strike.  In 
August  1952,  following  a  settlement  arrangement  return¬ 
ing  substantially  all  employees  to  work,  the  Respondent 
established  an  unlawfully  restrictive  no-solicitation  rule. 
On  August  21  the  Respondent’s  plant  manager  summoned 
an  employee  to  his  office  and  in  violation  of  the  Act  ques¬ 
tioned  her  as  to  whether  she  had  been  involved  in  the 
“clocks”  incident  of  April  22  and  whether  she  had  at¬ 
tended  a  union  meeting  on  April  21. 

The  strike  in  this  case,  then,  was  lawful  in  its  nature 
and  plan,  caused  and  prolonged  by  the  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Respondent.  During  the  course  of  the  strike, 
however,  certains  acts  of  violence  were  committed,  chiefly 
by  unidentified  persons,  and  some  lesser  misconduct  occur¬ 
red,  for  the  most  part  not  on  the  picket  line.  The  majority 
concludes  that  these  acts  require  a  withholding  of  the 
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Board’s  customary  reinstatement  and  back  pay  order  from 
all  employees  who  picketed  during  the  strike  whether  or 
not  the  individual  strikers  personally  engaged  in  the  mis¬ 
conduct.  With  this  unprecedented  and  sweeping  removal 
of  innocent  employees  from  the  protection  of  the  Act,  I 
cannot  agree.  Misconduct  which  occurred  during  the  strike 
is,  of  course,  deserving  of  censure.  Disapproval  of  such 
misconduct,  however,  does  not  in  my  opinion  warrant  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  majority  that  issuance  of  the 
Board’s  usual  remedy  for  discrimination  would  not  further 
the  purpose  of  the  Act.  As  my  colleagues  in  the  majority 
state,  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  misconduct  which 
accompanied  the  strike.  But  neither  can  we  permit  our 
aversion  to  violence  to  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  other 
significant  aspects  of  the  case  or  to  color  our  appraisal 
of  the  evidence  of  misconduct  presented  in  the  record. 
The  majority’s  word  picture  is  a  skillfully  blended  mont¬ 
age.  It  combines  “shots”  of  the  most  serious  misconduct 
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which  was  committed  by  unidentified  persons  (without  so 
labeling  it),  misconduct  committed  by  outsiders  not  in  the 
presence  of  strikers,  misconduct  based  on  testimony  and 
hearsay  testimony  of  a  witness  not  generally  credited  by 
the  Trial  Examiner,  and  gratuitous  conjecture  of  the  Trial 
Examiner,  along  with  a  few  instances  of  lesser  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  a  few  identified  pickets  or  strikers.  The  re¬ 
sulting  picture  is  an  indiscriminate  blur  of  violence.  This 
arouses  the  desired  emotional  response,  but  is  of  little 
help  in  a  dispassionate  effort  to  determine  under  estab¬ 
lished  principles,  which,  if  any,  of  the  discharged  em¬ 
ployees  and  strikers  have  so  misconducted  themselves  as 
to  justify  denial  of  the  normal  remedy  for  the  Respond¬ 
ent ’s  discrimination  against  them  of  reinstatement  and 
back  pay.  Under  existing  authority  the  occurrence  of  vio¬ 
lence  during  a  strike  does  not  in  itself  warrant  denial  of 
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the  Board’s  usual  remedy  to  individual  strikers  who  are 
not  shown  by  the  evidence  to  have  engaged  in  violence.  I 
therefore  find  it  necessary  to  discuss  in  some  detail  in  this 
opinion  the  evidence  on  violence  in  order  that  it  may  be 
seen  in  clear  outline  and  perspective. 

At  the  outset  I  would  note  that  the  issuance  of  an  in¬ 
junction  by  the  Chancery  Court  of  Jackson  County,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  is  not  controlling  in  determining  whether  miscon¬ 
duct  occurred  which  should  bar  an  individual  striker  from 
reinstatement  and  back  pay.  The  determination  of  this 
question  is  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  this  Board,  to 
be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented  in  the 
record  in  this  proceeding.  And  much  of  the  evidence  as 
to  misconduct  stressed  by  the  majority  is  of  a  vague  and 
general  nature  not  related  to  specific  individuals.  Thus, 
the  evidence  concerning  the  severing  of  telephone  wires, 
the  hurling  of  dynamite  at  an  electric  sub-station,  and  the 
firing  of  bullets  at  plant  windows  is  merely  that  such 
incidents  occurred  on  certain  evenings  during  the  strike; 
the  evidence  does  not  attribute  the  acts  to  any  identified 
individual  or  connect  it  with  the  picket  line.  The  evidence 
as  to  nails  being  thrown  on  roadways  likewise  does  not 
link  the  conduct  to  any  named  individual.  As  to  the  Trial 
Examiner’s  surmise,  incorrectly  treated  by  the  majority 
as  a  finding  based  on  evidence,  that  some  picketing  em¬ 
ployees  might 
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have  been  happy  about  or  even  had  knowledge  of  violence 
being  contemplated,  there  is,  as  the  Trial  Examiner  him¬ 
self  admits,  “no  evidence  in  the  record  to  that  effect”.17 

i”  As  the  majority  decision  points  out,  the  Trial  Examiner  did  not  set  forth 
details  of  any  violence  which  occurred.  The  Trial  Examiner  in  his  Inter¬ 
mediate  Report  only  mentioned  the  acts  of  violence  by  unidentified  persons 
discussed  above  as  having  occurred;  referred  to  general  rumors  concerning 
threats;  and  found  that  “ sympathizers’ ’  engaged  in  coercive  conduct.  The 
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Certain  identified  outsiders  did  admit  to  misconduct: 
Wallace,  business  manager  of  another  union  in  the  locality, 
admitted  following  a  truck  and  stopping  it  by  driving 
alongside  and  then  parking  in  front  of  it.  Wallace  also 
testified  he  made  the  statement  to  the  sheriff  about  bringing 
in  Seamen  from  Mobile  and  Shrimpers;  there  is  no 
evidence  that  such  persons  were  brought  in  or  committed 
violence.  Nellums,  husband  of  a  striker,  admitted  hitting 
Foreman  Udell  for  grudge  reasons  and  threatening  the 
Respondent’s  vice  president,  Nicholas,  if  he  walked  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Wallace  and  Nellums  were  not  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Respondent  or  pickets. 

The  incidents  set  forth  by  the  majority  concerning 
Organizer  Miley’s  blocking  a  truck  and  “sympathizers” 
jamming  Vice-president  Nicholas’  car  are  based  upon  the 
testimony  of  Nicholas.  The  Trial  Examiner  did  not 
accept  Nicholas’  testimony  in  certain  other  respects,  and 
the  majority  adopts  this  credibility  finding  in  holding;  that 
the  Respondent  discriminated  against  employees  involved 
in  the  “clocks”  incident.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  Trial  Examiner  would  have  credited 
Nicholas  in  this  instance  and  that  the  Board  is  warranted 
in  doing  so.  On  the  question  of  threats  to  truckers'  the 
record  includes  onlv  the  following  evidence:  further 
testimony  of  Nicholas  that  on  the  first  two  days  of  picket¬ 
ing  strikers  talked  to  drivers  “sometimes  in  a 
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threatening  manner”  and  stated  that  truckers  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  get  shipments  into  the  plant;  and  hearsay 

Trial  Examiner  did  not  make  findings  attributing  misconduct  to  any  identi¬ 
fied  strikers  except  attributing  egg-throwing  to  strikers  Bush  and  Renfroe  as 
discussed  below.  The  Trial  Examiner  did  not  recommend  denial  of  rein¬ 
statement  and  back  pay  to  any  striker  because  of  misconduct.  It  was  to 
these  findings  and  recommendations  concerning  misconduct  that  the  General 
Counsel  filed  no  exceptions  as  the  majority  emphasizes.  In  fact,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel  filed  no  exceptions  in  this  case. 
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evidence  from  the  reports  of  the  Respondent's  plant 
manager  to  the  Respondent’s  attorney  and  hearsay 
evidence  of  Nicholas  as  to  what  a  trucker  had  told  him  and, 
in  another  instance,  as  to  what  a  trucker’s  employer  had 
told  him.  As  to  the  stopping  of  trucks  by  pickets,  the 
record  contains  the  testimony  of  several  employees  who 
picketed  that  they  waved  down  trucks,  including  Railway 
Express  and  mail  trucks,  and  asked  the  drivers  not  to 
cross  the  picket  line.  One  woman  picket  testified  that  she 
took  the  license  tag  number  of  a  truck  driver  “to  scare 
him  a  little  bit”.  Several  picket  signs  bore  markings  con¬ 
cerning  license  numbers  of  vehicles. 

Concerning  statements  made  on  the  picket  line,  Vice- 
president  Nicholas  and  Plant  Manager  Boyle  testified  that 
the  day  the  strike  began  unidentified  pickets  told  non¬ 
strikers  that  they  would  not  get  in  the  plant  the  next  day. 
Similarly  nonstriker  Scraggs  testified  “girls”  had  said 
“we’d  go  in,  we  wouldn’t  come  out”;  and  nonstriker 
Verbock  testified  that  striker  Cranford  told  her  on  April  22 
if  she  went  in  the  plant  after  lunch,  she  wouldn’t  go  back 
the  next  morning.  Employee  Beasley  admitted  saying  on 
the  picket  line  that  she  “would  like  to  get  flier]  bands” 
on  nonstriker  Scraggs;  and  Scraggs  testified  employees 
Beasley  and  Bullock  said  on  the  picket  line  that  they  were 
going  to  have  help  from  other  unions  and  “we  would  not 
be  allowed  to  work”.  Beasley  admitted  telling  girls 
passing  through  the  picket  line  “that  we  had  outside  help. 
Other  people  from  other  crafts  were  there  to  help  us”. 
The  record  also  shows  that  some  identified  pickets  shouted 
appellations  such  as  “scabs”,  “cowards”,  and  “yellow- 
livered  cowards”  at  nonstrikers.  Finally,  the  evidence 
shows  that  strikers  Bush  and  Renfroe,  Organizer  Miley, 
and  unidentified  women  threw  eggs  from  a  cafe,  across  the 
highway,  at  nonstrikers  waiting  at  a  bus  stop. 

In  summary,  then,  the  reliable  evidence  in  this  record 
shows  misconduct  by  unidentified  individuals  and  by  out- 
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siders  Wallace  and  Nellmns  and  egg  throwing  by  strikers 
Bush  and  Renfroe  and  Organizer  Miley.  The  only  acts 
complained  of  which  are  shown  to  have  occurred  on  the 
picket  line  are  the 
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ambiguous  remarks  by  Beasley,  Cranford,  and  Bullock  to 
nonstrikers,  which  do  not  constitute  threats  to  engage  in 
violence  or  to  procure  violent  conduct  by  others;  the 
waving  down  of  trucks  by  pickets  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
the  drivers  to  honor  the  picket  line;  the  carrying  of  picket 
signs  with  markings  concerning  license  numbers;  and 
name-calling  by  several  pickets,  which  the  Board  has 
previously  recognized  as  traditional  picket-line  behavior 
rather  than  culpable  misconduct.  The  Trial  Examiner 
found  that  all  employees  involved  credibly  denied  any 
participation  in  violence  and  misconduct  connected  with  the 
strike.  One  picket  testified  that  the  pickets  had  been 
instructed  by  the  union  organizer  to  keep  nonstrikers  and 
trucks  out  if  they  could  by  talking  to  them  but  not  by 
force.  The  local  sheriff,  whose  testimony  in  this  proceed¬ 
ing  tlie  Trial  Examiner  credited,  testified  in  the  State 
injunction  proceedings  that  he  knew  of  no  violence  by  the 
pickets  on  April  22  and  that  he  did  not  make  any  arrests 
on  the  picket  line,  and  that  after  the  injunction  was  served, 
everything  was  peaceable  and  normal  as  far  as  he  knew. 
Finally,  in  retaining  a  proper  perspective  of  the  misconduct 
presented  by  the  record  and  evaluating  the  alleged  threats 
made  by  pickets  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
strikers  were  female  employees,  led  by  a  female  organizer. 
They  maintained  a  picket  line  for  four  months,  from  April 
to  August,  and  during  that  time  no  nonstriker  was  stopped 
from  crossing  the  picket  line  and  relatively  few 
“incidents”  even  suggestive  of  threats  occurred  on  the 
picket  line.  Moreover,  the  Respondent  itself  has  condoned 
the  strikers’  connection  with  the  conduct  it  now  complains 
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of  by  recalling  substantially  all  the  strikers  under  the 
settlement  arrangement;  and  it  obviously  did  not  consider 
the  strikers  unemployable  because  of  the  misconduct  which 
occurred  during  the  strike.  My  colleagues  in  the  majority 
fail  to  explain  why  the  well-established  doctrine  of  con¬ 
donation  is  not  applicable  to  this  case. 

With  excessive  emphasis  upon  the  evidence  of  mis¬ 
conduct  outlined  above,  the  members  of  the  majority  adopt 
a  new  policy  and  deny  reinstatement  and  back  pay  to  all 
employees  who  picketed  during  the  strike,  whether  or  not 
the  individual  employees  are  shown  to  have  engaged  in 
misconduct,  because  of  the  censurable  acts  of  a  few 
strikers,  outsiders  and  unidentified  persons. 
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This  harsh  policy  of  imputing  the  guilt  of  others  to 
innocent  strikers  is  directly  contrary  to  Board  and  court 
precedent  which  the  majority  chooses  to  ignore.18  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeal  have  consistently  held  that  acts  of  some 
strikers  cannot  be  ascribed  to  all  and  that  misconduct  of 
certain  employees  is  not  to  be  charged  to  others  in  the 
absence  of  proof  identifying  the  others  as  jiarticipating  in 
such  misconduct.19  The  rulings  are  explicit.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  in  so  holding  has 
observed:  “Certainly  all  the  employees  should  not  be 


is  See  N.L.R.B.  v.  Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc.,  208  F.  2d  444,  446  (C.A.  3). 

1°  N.L.R.B.  v.  Cambria  Clay  Products,  215  F.  2d  4S,  53  (C.A.  6)  ;  N.L.R.B. 
v.  Wallick,  19S  F.  2d  477,  485  (C.A.  3)  ;  N.L.R.B.  v.  Deena  Artware  Inc., 
198  F.  2d  645,  652  (C.A.  6),  certiorari  denied  345  U.S.  906;  N.L.R.B.  v. 
Mt.  Clemens  Pottery  Co.,  147  F.  2d  262,  268  (C.A.  6) ;  N.L.R.B.  v.  Ohio 
Calcium  Co.,  133  F.  2d  721,  726  (C.A.  6) ;  N.L.R.B.  v.  Quality  &  Service 
Laundry  Inc.,  131  F.  2d  182,  183  (C.A.  4),  certiorari  denied  318  U.S.  775; 
N.L.R.B.  v.  Stackpole  Carbon  Co.,  105  F.  2d  167,  176-177  (C.A.  3),  certiorari 
denied  308  U.S.  605. 
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deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act  because  certain  undis¬ 
closed  ones  forfeited  their  rights.”20 

Despite  this  authority  that  misconduct  cannot  be  im¬ 
puted  to  individual  strikers  who  did  not  participate  in  or 
actually  ratify  such  conduct,  the  majority  attempts  to  fix 
responsibility  for  all  the  misconduct  on  all  strikers  who 
picketed  on  the  theory  that  bv  continuing  to  picket  after 
the  misconduct  occurred,  the  strikers  “approved”  and 
“ratified”  the  misconduct.  Apart  from  the  inapplicability 
of  such  an  agency  concept  in  the  light  of  judicial  holdings 
to  the  contrary,  I  find  no  warrant  in  the  rules  of 
agency  for  the  majority’s  theory.  Agency  by  ratification 
must  be  established  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence; 
and  authority  to  do  illegal  or  tortious  acts  is  not  readilv 
inferred.21  The  facts  of  this  situation  clearly  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  doctrine  of  ratification.  The  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  misconduct,  often  unidentified,  did  not 
purport  to  act  for  the  nonparticipating  individuals.  The 
so  called  “benefits”  of  the  misconduct  were  forced  upon 
the  nonparticipants  and  were  impossible  to  reject.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  nonoffending  strikers 
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intended  by  their  continued  picketing  to  approve  the  mis¬ 
conduct.-'2  Application  of  such  a  distorted  view  of  rati- 

2« Stewart  Die  Casting  Corp.  v.  N.L.R.B.,  114  F.  2d  S49,  S5G  (C.A.  7), 
certiorari  denied  312  U.S.  6S0. 

21  MECHAM,  OUTLINES  OF  THE  LAW  OF  AGENCY,  section  141  (3d. 
ed.,  1923);  RESTATEMENT  AGENCY,  section  34  (1933). 

22  See  RESTATEMENT  sections  85  and  98;  MECHAM  sections  120,  134, 
142,  148. 

Compare  the  Board’s  refusal  on  even  stronger  facts  to  imply  an  agency 
relationship  to  find  employers  responsible  for  the  anti-union  conduct  of  a 
citizens’  committee  or  an  employees’  committee:  Livingston  Shirt  Corpora¬ 
tion,  107  NLRB  No.  109;  Petroleum  Carriers,  Inc.,  109  NLRB  No.  40.  In 
the  Livingston  case  members  of  the  citizens’  committee  which  engaged  in  a 
campaign  warning  employees  of  the  likelihood  the  plant  would  close  if  the 
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fication  as  that  the  majority  here  uses  could  result  in  the 
ridiculous  situation  of  a  strikebreaker  hired  by  an  em¬ 
ployer  being-  found  an  agent  of  individual  strikers. 

The  lack  of  precedent  for  the  majority’s  theory  that 
innocent  individuals  who  participate  in  a  lawful  strike  are 
responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  other  individuals  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike,  and  the  technical  defects  of  the  majority’s 
theory  of  agency  negate  the  majority’s  position  that  in¬ 
dividual  strikers  who  did  not  engage  in  misconduct  are 
required  to  take  action  to  disavow  the  misconduct  of  others 
or  be  held  to  have  ratified  the  conduct.  In  addition,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  as  a  practical  matter  what  effective  action 
individual  strikers  could  have  taken  to  stop  or  repudiate 
the  misconduct  as  the  majority  says  they  should  have  done. 
How  could  these  women  employees  have  stopped  unknown 
persons  who  bombed  an  electric  substation  or  put  some 
bullet  holes  in  plant  windows  at  night?  And  the  individual 
strikers  had  no  authority  over  the  other  wrongdoers  so 
as  to  control  their  acts.  The  majority  does  not  go  so 
far  as  to  assume  such  authority  and  the  record  would  not 
support  such  an  assumption.  The  majority  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  in  concluding  that  strikers  who  continued  to  picket 
approved  and  “invited”  violence,  suggests  that  the  strikers 
could  have  disavowed  the  misconduct  by  abandoning  their 
picketing.  My  majority  colleagues  thereby  impose 


union  was  successful  in  an  election,  had  lent  money  for  construction  of  the 
plant  and  prominently  attended  an  anti-union  pre-election  speech  of  the 
employer;  the  employer  knew  anti-union  handbills  were  being  distributed  at 
its  plant  entrance;  and  after  the  union  lost  the  election  the  employer  placed 
an  advertisement  in  the  local  newspaper  thanking  the  townspeople  for  their 
‘‘cooperation”  during  the  campaign  period.  In  the  Petroleum  case,  the 
group  of  employees  from  another  location  which  sought  to  persuade  em¬ 
ployees  to  reject  the  union  and  join  with  them  in  the  organization  of  a 
“committee”  first  went  to  the  office  of  the  employer’s  general  manager  and 
informed  him  of  their  plan ;  the  general  manager  approved  their  suggestion. 
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upon  innocent  strikers  confronted  with  any  signs  of 
misconduct,  even  that  of  unknown  persons,  the  choice  of 
abandoning  their  right  to  reinstatement  to  their  jobs  or 
abandoning  their  right  to  strike  and  peacefully  picket  in 
support  of  their  strike.  The  Act  offers  no  justification 
for  requiring  strikers  to  make  such  a  choice.  The  ma¬ 
jority  adds,  however,  that  abandonment  of  picketing  was 
not  the  only  way  the  strikers  could  have  disavowed  the 
violence — they  could  have  done  so  by  “admonishment, 
denunciation  or  public  pronouncement/ ’  absent  which,  the 
majority  says,  the  strikers  are  deemed  to  have  “actually 
invited”  the  violence.  From  the  practial  standpoint  this 
gets  more  and  more  unrealistic.  How  does  one  “admonish” 
unknown  wrongdoers?  What  form  must  “denunciation” 
take?  Are  individual  statements  adequate  or  is  a  formal 
resolution  necessary?  Does  “public  pronouncement” 
mean  the  strikers  must  buy  a  full  page  ad  in  the  news¬ 
paper?  Moreover,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  strikers  here 
were  not  formally  organized  into  an  established  union. 
They  were  an  amorphous  group  of  female  employees  in 
the  early  stages  of  exercising  their  right  to  self-organiza¬ 
tion,  led  by  a  female  organizer  for  the  union,  resisting  their 
employer’s  unfair  labor  practices.  From  the  practical 
standpoint  one  could  not  expect  what  the  majority  now  re¬ 
quires;  from  the  legal  standpoint,  shifting  the  burden  to 
all  the  strikers  of  policing  the  lawless  conduct  of  unknown 

i 

individuals  as  the  majority  here  does,  is  inconsistent  with 
existing  judicial  authority. 

The  inequity  of  holding  guiltless  strikers  answerable 
for  misconduct  in  which  they  did  not  participate  is  ob¬ 
vious.  Moreover,  denying  reinstatement  and  back  pay  to 
innocent  strikers  conflicts  with  Section  13  of  the  Act  which 
recognizes  the  right  to  strike.  Under  the  majority’s  de¬ 
cision  employees  now  strike  under  the  peril  of  losing  their 
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jobs  because  of  the  uncontrollable  action  of  hot  heads  or 
troublemakers.  The  subjection  of  strikers  to  this  risk  ser¬ 
iously  curtails  employees’  protection  under  the  Act  and 
renders  ineffective  the  provisions  of  Section  13.  There  is 
no  warrant  for  so  impairing  the  right  to  strike.  The  tur¬ 
bulence  and  disorder  which  not  infrequently  accompany 
strikes  was  known  to  Congress  when  it  originally  enacted 
the  provision  preserving  the  right  to  strike  and  when  it 
reenacted  the  provision  in  1947  in  the 
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light  of  existing  judicial  construction.23 

Like  my  colleagues,  I  am  profoundly  aware  of  this 
Board’s  responsibility  to  administer  the  Act  so  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  industrial  peace.  And  I  do  not  question  the  authority 
of  the  Board  to  fashion  a  remedial  order,  in  the  light  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  a  case,  that  will  best  effectuate 
the  policies  of  the  Act.  I  do  question  the  manner  in  which 
the  members  of  the  majority  have  exercised  that  authority 
in  this  case  because  thev  have  chosen  to  disregard  legal 
principles  well  established  not  only  in  Board  but  court 
decisions  concerning  imputation  of  responsibility  for  mis¬ 
conduct  to  innocent  strikers,  and  concerning  condonation. 
T  am  convinced  that  the  decision  to  withhold  a  remedy  from 
j  victims  of  discrimination  who  did  not  engage  in  miscon¬ 
duct  does  not  encourage  industrial  peace.  In  their  admir¬ 
able  zeal  to  condemn  violence  my  majority  colleagues  have 
not,  I  fear,  given  sufficient  emphasis  to  certain  important 
considerations.  First  of  all,  the  policy  they  here  adopt  is 
not  required  to  protect  the  public  welfare  or  deter  vio¬ 
lence.  Existing  measures  are  directed  to  those  ends.  Sec- 
tion  8  (a)  (1)  of  the  Act  proscribes  violence  by  employ- 

23  See  Republic  Steel  Corp.  v.  N.L.R.B.,  107  F.  2d  472,  479  (C.A.  3), 
certiorari  denied  309  U.S.  684. 
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ers;"4  Section  8  (b)  (1)  of  the  Act  bans  violence  by  labor 
organizations  Board  and  court  rulings  caution  employ¬ 
ees  to  control  their  behaviour  by  denying  remedial  rights 
under  the  Act  to  actual  participants  and  their  abetters  in 
misconduct;  criminal  laws  and  policy  regulations  govern 
the  violent  conduct  of  individuals. 


Moreover,  the  new  policy  of  denying  a  remedy  to  non¬ 
offending  strikers  may,  rather  than  restrain  strife,  actually 
encourage  it.  The  effect  of  unfair  labor  practices  which 
prompt  employees  to  strike  are  left  un remedied 
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by  such  a  policy  and  remain  to  stimulate  renewed  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  And  the  failure  to  order  reinstatement  and 
back  pay  to  innocent  strikers  because  of  misconduct  for 
which  they  are  not  responsible  tends  to  arouse  feelings  of 
injustice  among  employees  which  serve  as  new  cause  for 
unrest  and  discord.  Furthermore,  the  policy  of  removing 
all  strikers  from  the  protection  of  the  Act  when  any  sig¬ 
nificant  misconduct  occurs  during  a  strike  invites  provoca¬ 
tive  conduct  by  unprincipled  employers,  unscrupulous  com¬ 
peting  labor  organizations,  and  intemperate  anti-union  out¬ 
siders,  mercenaries,  or  others  desirous  of  stimulating  dis¬ 
sension  and  destroying  the  democratic  process  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  The  role  of  the  agent  provocateur  is  too 
well  established  in  our  industrial  history  to  be  ignored, 


-4  Sec,  for  example,  Anchor  Rome  Mills,  Inc.,  86  NLRB  1120,  1184  where  the 
Board  found  that  an  employer  engaged  in  interference,  restraint,  and  coer¬ 
cion  when  its  responsible  officials  encouraged  armed  nonstrikers  in  an  assault 
against  pickets. 

23  Sec,  for  example,  The  Englander  Company,  Inc.,  108  NLRB  No.  7, 
where  the  Board  found  that  a  labor  organization  engaged  in  restraint  and 
coercion  when  its  agents  assaulted  an  employee  who  opposed  the  organization. 
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being  recognized  by  the  Board,  the  courts,  and  Congres¬ 
sional  committee.26 

More  fundamentally,  the  plain  way  to  obviate  disorder 
and  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Act  is  to  prevent  and 
remedy  the  unfair  labor  practices  which  produced  the 
strike  out  of  which  disorder  arose.  This  Act  was  designed 
to  apply  to  areas  of  industrial  conflict,  not  to  be  withdrawn 
from  them.  Congress  has  determined  that  industrial  strife 
can  be  lessened  and  friendly  adjustment  of  disputes  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  banning  of  certain  unfair  practices  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  labor  organizations  and  by  the  recognition  of 
certain  employee  rights  including  the  right  to  organize  and 
to  strike.  The  Board  is  concerned  in  this  proceeding,  not 
with  deciding  private  rights  of  employer  and  employee, 
but  with  carrying  out  in  the  public  interest  that  Congres¬ 
sional  mandate  to  remedy  unfair  labor  practices  and  pro¬ 
tect  employee  rights.  As  I  see  it,  the  majority  decision 
does  neither.  The  decision  impairs  much  of  the  remedial 
force  of  the  Act  and  deprives  blameless  employees  of  their 
rights  under  the  Act.  It  substitutes  for 
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the  legislatively-determined  means  of  promoting  indus¬ 
trial  peace  an  ineffective  administrative  measure  which  has 


See  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  2  NLRB  626,  649,  735;  Great  Northern  Ry. 
Co.  v.  Brosseau,  2S6  Fed.  414,  418  (D,  N.D.,  1923);  Sen.  Rep.  No.  6,  part  1, 
76th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  particularly  pp.  97-110,  136  and  137  (1939),  where  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  concludes  that:  “In  some  cases 
employers  have  directed  detective  agencies  to  perform  acts  of  violence,  or 
have  instigated  such  acts,  or  have  made  their  commission  inevitable.  This 
has  been  done  either  to  discredit  strikers  because  of  such  acts,  to  break  their 
morale  by  the  use  of  physical  force,  or  to  create  a  disorderly  situation  of 
such  proportions  that  the  armed  intervention  of  the  State  will  be  required  to 
suppress  it.” 
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no  basis  in  statutory,  judicial,  or  practical  considerations. 
I  cannot  join  in  such  a  decision. 

Dated,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dec.  14,  1954 

Abe  Murdock,  Member 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 

I var  II.  Peterson,  Member ,  dissenting  in  part : 

For  substantially  the  same  reasons  as  impel  Member 
Murdock  to  dissent,  I  also  do  not  join  in  the  majority’s  de¬ 
cision  to  withhold  reinstatement  and  back  pay  from  the 
discharged  employees  and  strikers  who  are  guilty  of  no 
misconduct.  While  I  doubt  that  my  majority  colleagues  are 
establishing  a  new  policy,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  they  are 
misapplying  our  existing  policy.  None  of  us  condones  vio¬ 
lence,  nor  wmuld  I  advocate  any  particular  type  of  reme¬ 
dial  action  if  I  thought  that  violence  or  disregard  for  law 
and  order  would  thereby  be  encouraged.  Because  I  think 
our  usual  remedial  order  would  not  have  that  effect  here, 
I  would  issue  it;  nonetheless,  I  think  our  differences  stem 
primarily  from  our  separate  appraisals  of  the  evidence 
and  our  individual  notions  of  sound  policy. 

Dated,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dec.  14,  1954 

Ivar  H.  Peterson,  Member 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
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APPENDIX 

NOTICE  TO  ALL  EMPLOYEES 


Pursuant  to 
A  Decision  and  Order 

of  the  National  Labor  Delations  Board,  and  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  policies  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  we  hereby  notify  our  employees  that: 

We  Will  Not  discourage  membership  in  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL,  or  any  other 
labor  organization  of  our  employees,  by  discharging  or 
refusing  to  reinstate  any  of  our  employees  or  in  any  other 
manner  discriminating  in  regard  to  their  hire  or  tenure  of 
employment,  or  any  term  or  condition  of  their  employment. 

We  Will  Not  threaten  our  employees  with  loss  of  em¬ 
ployment  because  of  their  union  activity  or  prohibit  em¬ 
ployees  from  union  solicitation  and  discussion  on  company 
property  during  their  nonworking  time. 

We  Will  Not  interrogate  employees  concerning  their 
membership  in,  or  activities  on  behalf  of,  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL,  or  any  other 
labor  organization,  in  a  manner  constituting  interference, 
restraint  or  coercion  in  violation  of  Section  8  (a)  (1). 

We  Will  Not  in  any  other  manner  interfere  with,  re¬ 
strain,  or  coerce  our  employees  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  self-organization,  to  form  labor  organizations,  to  join 
or  assist  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers  Union, 
AFL,  or  any  other  labor  organization,  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively  through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
to  engage  in  other  concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection, 
and  to  refrain  from  any  or  all  of  such  activities,  except  to 
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the  extent  that  such  right  may  be  affected  by  an  agreement 
requiring  membership  in  a  labor  organization  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  employment  as  authorized  in  Section  8  (a)  (3)  of 
the  said  Act. 

We  Will  offer  to  any  of  the  employees  named  below 
who  have  not  already  been  so  offered  immediate  and  full 
reinstatement  to  their  former  or  substantially  equivalent 
positions  without  prejudice  to  any  seniority  or  other  rights 
and  x>rivileges  previously  enjoyed  by  them,  and  we  will 
make  them  whole  for  any  loss  of  pay  suffered  as  a  result 
of  the  discrimination  against  them: 

Mattie  Couch 
Bernice  Gunter 
Rose  Herndon 
Nellie  Rouse 
Rose  Furby 
Lulu  Mae  Elam 
Mildred  Burchfield 

B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc. 

(Employer) 

Dated  By 

(Representative)  (Title) 

This  notice  must  remain  posted  for  60  days  from  the  date  hereof,  and 
must  not  be  altered,  defaced,  or  covered  by  any  other  material. 


